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A few  mourning  doves  spend  the  winter  in  Pennsylvania  after 
the  gunning  season  and  they’re  usually  seen  in  harvested  grain 
fields  as  98  percent  of  their  diet  is  seeds.  Over  60  percent  of  the  na- 
tion’s 500  million  mourning  doves  perish  annually  due  to  winter 
stress  or  the  hazards  of  migration,  but,  being  the  most  popular  and 
widespread  game  bird  in  America,  50  million — requiring  some 
160  million  shots — are  taken  by  hunters  in  the  32  states  that  have 
established  a dove  season. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


When  the  Red  Gods  Frowned 


BACK  IN  1975  WE  RAN  A SERIES  of  stories  called  “When  the  Red  Gods 
Smiled.”  Basically,  they  were  about  hunting  days  when  things  went  right 
— maybe  even  better  than  could  normally  be  expected  or  hoped  for.  The  run- 
ning logo  came  from  a term  that  often  cropped  up  in  outdoor  writing  back  in 
the  ’20s  and  ’30s.  As  was  pointed  out  on  this  page  seven  years  ago,  the  Red 
Gods  were — and  we  hope  still  are — those  concerned  about  outdoor  people,  the 
hunters,  fishermen,  voyageurs  and  the  like  who  wander  the  distant  lonely 
edges  of  the  world.  Rudyard  Kipling  popularized  the  concept  with  his  poem, 
“The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men.”  Not  the  most  inspired  title  he  ever  came  up 
with,  maybe,  but  that's  beside  the  point,  for  there’s  no  doubt  the  poem  itself 
can  still  send  chills  up  and  down  the  spines  of  those  who  haunt  Pennsylvania’s 
dark  woods,  gun  in  hand,  on  a cold  December  day.  Consider  the  opening  lines: 

Now  the  Four-way  Lodge  is  open,  now  the  Hunting  Winds  are  loose — 
Now  the  Smokes  of  Spring  go  up  to  clear  the  brain; 

Now  the  Young  Men's  hearts  are  troubled  for  the  whisper  of  the  Trues, 
Now  the  Red  Gods  make  their  medicine  again! 

It’s  enough  to  make  a feller  want  to  get  up  and  go,  right?  But  truth  is,  as  we 
all  know,  most  of  the  time  our  days  afield  are  not  those  red-letter  days  when 
everything  goes  just  as  we  fantasized  it  would  before  falling  asleep  the  night 
before.  It’s  more  normal  for  our  best  laid  plans  to  go  astray  ...  at  least  far 
enough  that  daylight’s  reality  doesn’t  quite  match  nighttime’s  dreams.  And  so 
we  decided  to  do  another  series,  this  one  to  be  called  “When  the  Red  Gods 
Frowned.”  They  won’t  be  downbeat  stories,  of  course.  Almost  no  day  spent  in 
the  outdoors  is  a depressing  experience,  even  if  the  gamebag  is  empty  on  the 
hike  back  to  the  truck.  It’s  obviously  far  better  to  get  cold,  wet,  tired  and 
hungry  while  hunting,  even  if  not  one  shot  is  taken,  than  to  spend  the  day  in  a 
warm  dry  windowless  office,  drinking  hot  coffee.  Taking  game  is  just  a part  of 
the  total  hunting  experience.  But  these  will  be  stories  of  times  when  the  Red 
Gods  didn’t  serve  up  the  results  that  were  hoped  for. 

We’re  starting  things  off  with  a piece  by  Nick  Sisley  called 
“I  Shoulda  Stayed  in  Bed.”  Other  scheduled  stories  are 
by  popular  GAME  NEWS  contributors  such  as  Jim  Bashline, 

A1  Shimmel,  George  Harrison,  Keith  Schuyler  and  Don 
Lewis.  An  assortment  of  game  species  will  be  dealt  with — 
pheasants,  ducks,  deer,  whatever.  All  of  which  will  probably 
prove  that  any  critter  hunted  in  Pennsylvania  can  make 
a fool  out  of  a hunter.  Maybe  that’s  why  we  all  enjoy  the 
sport  so  much.  Hunting  isn’t  butchershop  slaughtering. 

We  hope  you  enjoy  the  series. 

— Bob  Bell. 


I Shoulda  Stayed  In  Bed 

By  Nick  Sisley 


HE  RED  LETTER  days  afield  are 
easy  to  remember,  probably  be- 
cause they  don’t  occur  that  often.  I 
tend  to  remember  least  the  average 
days,  though  there’s  almost  always 
something  that  happens  during  hunt- 
ing trips  that  crystalizes  a memory  for 
the  day.  Rut  the  outings  I remember 
most  vividly  are  the  ones  when  the 
critters  I was  after  got  away,  out- 
smarted me,  left  me  standing  with  egg 
on  my  face.  The  paradox  of  this  whole 
message  is  that  the  dern  critters  win  so 
often.  Why  is  it  I find  all  those  days 
the  Red  Gods  frowned  so  easy  to  re- 
member? Guess  an  antihunter  would 
never  understand.  Heck,  maybe  I 
don’t  either. 

My  most  memorable  tarpon?  No 
question.  I had  battled  that  fish — a 
100-pounder,  big  but  not  impossible, 
to  what  I thought  was  a virtual  stand- 
still— for  60  minutes!  Then  the  behe- 
moth simply  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
and  took  off,  totally  stripping  a per- 
fectly good  reel  with  a perfectly  good 
drag  of  200  yards  of  20-pound  test 
line.  Far  as  I know  that  tarpon  is  still 
cavorting  around  the  Caribbean. 
Stripping  200  yards  of  20  pound  isn’t 
all  that  unusual  for  a 100-pound  tar- 
pon— but  after  I’d  battled  him  for  60 
minutes????  Ret  the  Red  Gods  filled 
that  tarpon  with  an  extra  dose  of 
smoke  and  fire. 

My  years  of  hunting  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania have  involved  so  many  days 
and  times  when  the  Red  Gods  frowned 
that  I’ve  sometimes  wondered  if  they 
didn’t  wear  the  Greek  Faces  of  Trag- 
edy permanently.  A couple  of  years 
ago  Roy  Weatherby  sent  me  one  of  his 
new  Vanguard  rifles  in  25-06  for  test- 
ing. I popped  the  odd  groundhog  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  the  rifle  shot 
fairly  respectable  groups  on  paper, 
less  than  two  inches.  I rigged  a fast 
load  utilizing  the  117-grain  Sierra, 


then  shot  it  offhand  plenty  immedi- 
ately prior  to  buck  season. 

I had  an  excellent  stand  selected 
that  year,  the  convergence  of  several 
heavily  used  trails.  The  surrounding 
low  brush  had  been  almost  obliterated 
by  bucks  twisting  them  to  smithereens, 
and  numerous  sapling  aspens  had 
been  rubbed  raw. 

It  was  raining  on  opening  day  that 
year,  remember?  Miserably.  Still,  I 
caught  a flicker  of  white  right  when 
night  was  melting  into  day.  I checked 
my  watch.  It  was  legal  shooting  time. 
No  need  to  hurry,  though,  the  deer 
was  coming  my  way.  Still  behind 
brush,  I kept  trying  to  look  a hole  in 
the  vegetation.  Finally,  the  slow 
mover  eased  across  an  opening  or  two 
and  I confirmed  it  was  a male  of  the 
species.  No  Boone  and  Crockett  hat- 
rack,  but  probably  an  8-pointer  that’d 
match  several  others  I had  on  the 
basement  wall. 

Long  Seconds  Later 

The  25-06  eased  closer  into  posi- 
tion. Long  seconds  later  the  buck 
stopped  in  the  opening.  The  cross- 
wires in  the  scope  X’ed  out  his  chest 
and  I eased  back  the  trigger.  When 
the  Weatherby  went  off  everything 
felt  and  looked  perfect.  I didn’t  even 
try  to  see  anything  in  the  scope.  I 
knew  that  deer  was  lying  dead  out 
there  about  35  yards  away. 

I waited  and  looked.  No  movement, 
no  kicking.  Could  the  117-grain 
spitzer  have  been  so  immediately 
lethal?  I looked  some  more,  now  also 
listening  carefully.  Nothing.  “Must  be 
dead,”  I muttered  as  I checked  my 
watch.  It  was  six  minutes  past  legal 
shooting  time.  I looked  back  up, 
thinking  what  a short  season  it  had 
been,  and  there  went  a deer  bounding 
off  across  the  abandoned  field.  I could 
have  slapped  a quick  shot  at  its  de- 
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parting  form,  but  was  the  escaper  my 
deer  or  another?  If  it  was  mine  it’d 
surely  drop  in  its  tracks  before  taking 
many  more  steps — especially  after 
that  perfect  shot  I made. 

I hurried  over  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion. I found  nothing,  no  hair,  no 
blood.  I followed  the  trail.  Nothing. 
Three  more  times  I left  my  stand  that 
morning,  looking  for  blood  at  the  spot 
where  the  deer  had  been  standing 
when  I shot,  then  taking  up  his  faint 
trail  a second,  third,  even  a fourth 
time.  No  sign  of  a hit.  The  Red  Gods 
did  it,  I know.  Bent  my  barrel,  spun 
the  crosswire  knobs  of  my  scope,  stuck 
twigs  in  the  path  of  my  bullet,  or 
something.  Other  than  frowning  Red 
God  interference,  there’s  no  other  log- 
ical explanation.  After  all,  with  my 
experience,  expertise,  practice,  savvy, 
knowhow,  careful  planning,  et  al, 
there’s  simply  no  way  I could  have 
missed  a standing,  broadside  shot  at  a 
good  buck  at  35  yards! 

Barbed  Wire 

Once  the  Red  Gods  erected  several 
strand  of  barbed  wire,  right  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  my  favorite  grouse 
coverts.  That  was  some  years  back, 
when  I still  had  my  German  short- 
hair,  Radar.  I can’t  remember  which 
gun  I was  carrying  that  day,  but  I 
think  it  was  my  Richard  707,  a 20 
bored  IC  and  modified.  Anyway,  a 
bird  flushed  on  my  right,  angling 
ahead.  For  some  reason  Radar  was 
behind  me,  so  he  didn't  see  that  bird 
bust  out.  The  shot  wasn’t  centered 
and  the  grouse  came  spinning  down. 

£TAe 


It  must  have  been  fairly  late  in  the 
season,  because  I remember  seeing 
that  grouse  righting  itself  as  soon  as  it 
hit  the  ground.  As  a sprinter,  that 
wounded  ruff  would  have  given  Tony 
Dorsett  a run  for  his  money.  Yelling 
for  Radar,  I took  off  in  hot  pursuit. 

That’s  where  the  strands  of  barbed 
wire  planted  by  the  Red  Gods  (frown- 
ing type)  come  in.  I hit  those  wires 
going  so  fast — at  least  the  speed  of 
sound,  if  not  that  of  light — that  my 
fall  was  officially  recorded  as  a 6.5  on 
the  Richter  scale  halfway  around  the 
world.  Fortunately,  I’d  had  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  empty  my  gun  before 
starting  my  sprint.  Hitting  as  hard  as  I 
did,  any  gun  would  have  gone  off. 

Don’t  start  laughing  too  hard  yet, 
because  the  best  part’s  yet  to  come. 
Remember  the  early  days  of  television 
when  “professional”  wrestling  was  at 
its  peak?  Remember  how  some  of  the 
bad  guys  used  to  wrap  and  twist  their 
opponents’  legs,  necks  or  arms  in  the 
ropes?  Well,  that's  how  one  of  my  legs 
was  twisted  in  those  three  strands  of 
barbed  wire.  It  was  pointed  straight 
toward  the  sky,  my  chest  was  on  the 
ground.  The  Red  Gods  had  me  in  a 
match-ending  Boston  Crab. 

As  usual,  I was  hunting  alone,  and  I 
wondered  how  I would  ever  extract 
myself.  About  then  Radar  ambled  up, 
and  did  he  get  an  odd  look  on  his 
houndy  face  when  he  spotted  me  sus- 
pended there  in  front  of  the  Red  Gods 
and  everybody. 

“Dead  bird,  dead  bird,"  I admon- 
ished, talking  to  him  as  if  he  was 
dumb  for  not  going  out  there  and 
fetching  my  cripple.  I writhed  and 
wriggled,  struggled  and  strained,  but 
couldn’t  get  free.  Radar  went  off, 
hopefully  looking  for  the  cripple 
while  I continued  the  extrication 
process. 

Rip.  Rip.  Rip.  I hoped  I wouldn’t 
meet  any  other  hunters,  especially  the 
female  variety,  as  explanation  for  the 
condition  of  my  hunting  britches 
might  prove  embarrassing.  By  the 
time  I had  righted  myself  and  finished 
brushing  off  my  clothes  and  my  pride. 
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Radar  returned  with  the  grouse. 
Sometimes  I wonder  if  grouse  hunting 
is  worth  it — even  when  you  get  a bird. 

After  pocketing  the  bird  I cheeked 
out  the  barbed  wire  carefully.  Three 
strands  passed  through  the  middle  of 
two  crabapple  trees  that  were  roughly 
ten  feet  apart.  I checked  right  and  left 
for  a hundred  yards.  Not  one  sign  of 
any  more  wire.  Not  one  sign  of  any- 
thing but  grouse  woods.  I doubt  that 
any  human  ever  put  up  a fence  on 
that  remote  hillside.  The  frowning 
Red  Gods  erected  those  three  short 
strands  especially  for  me. 

Once,  when  I was  too  young  and 
foolish  to  know  what  I was  doing,  I 
ordered  a custom-made  Italian  side- 
by-side.  The  price  was  right,  and  I 
could  specify  my  personal  stock 
dimensions.  It  was  with  regard  to 
those  dimensions  that  I was  young 
and  foolish.  I ordered  that  stock  with 
too  much  drop.  In  all  other  aspects  it 
was  a perfect  little  bird  gun,  a 20  with 
splinter  fore-end  and  straight  grip 
that  sported  24-inch  barrels  bored 
wide  open  and  improved  cylinder — 
strictly  thick  country  ordnance.  I did 
okay  with  that  little  honey  for  a year 
or  so,  then  along  came  other  guns  to 
test,  later  yet  serious  skeet  shooting. 
The  little  Italian  20  seldom  came  off 
the  wall  pegs,  though  I looked  at  it 
often,  many  times  regretting  that  it 
wasn’t  seeing  more  battle  action.  Seri- 
ous skeet  was  the  culprit  that  made 
me  later  curse  that  gun  for  several 
weeks — or  was  it  really  those  Red 
Gods  emerging  again? 

At  skeet  I had  learned  to  cheek  the 
gunstock  more  solidly.  I took  the  too- 
much-drop  Italian  20  on  a week’s 
grouse  and  woodcock  sojourn  in  Michi- 
gan. Though  I hunted  alone  most  of 
that  trip,  it  was  still  embarrassing. 
Talk  about  missing!  I missed  every 
conceivable  angle,  straightaways,  in- 
comers, over  points,  wild  flushers,  low 
flyers,  high  flyers— just  everything. 
Back  in  Pennsylvania,  I took  that  gun 
on  opening  day  into  my  favorite  wood- 
cock bottom  and  almost  left  it  there. 
With  my  skeet  gun  I could  run  25 


straights  with  ease.  With  that  Italian 
side-by-side  I couldn’t  hit  anything.  I 
came  out  of  that  woodcock  bottom 
that  day  with  my  pride  hanging  very 
low,  but  you  can  bet  the  Red  Gods 
were  rolling  in  laughter  along  the 
edges  of  that  covert.  I had  two  little 
longbills  to  show  for  over  half  a box  of 
empties. 

Fortunately,  I had  the  good  sense  to 
switch  back  to  my  straighter-stocked 
Franchi,  and  my  results  climbed  back 
to  a more  respectable  level.  Later  I 
fixed  up  the  Italian  side-by-side  with 
a Meadow  Lands  Variable  Pad  which 
brought  the  comb  up  to  a height  that 
fit  me  perfectly.  Consequently,  that 
lovely  little  20  is  ready  for  another 
swing  through  the  thickets.  But  when 
I take  it,  I wonder  what  new  prob- 
lems the  Red  Gods  will  come  up  with 
in  their  constant  plan  for  sabatoge. 

It’s  Uncanny 

On  the  skeet  field,  especially  serious 
competition  skeet,  the  Red  Gods 
frown  on  almost  every  shooter  who 
picks  up  a gun.  It’s  uncanny  how  they 
have  their  way  so  often,  how  they 
smile  and  let  you  have  your  way  so 
infrequently.  These  days  the  only  way 
a good  skeeter  can  get  into  the 
winner’s  circle  is  to  shoot  100  straight. 
Even  a perfect  score  earns  only  one  a 
trip  to  the  shootoff  field,  where  he 
must  again  break  every  target  to  fend 
off  the  also-rans. 

I HIT  THOSE  wires  so  fast  — at  least  the 
speed  of  sound  if  not  that  of  light -that  my 
fall  was  officially  recorded  as  a 6.5  on  the 
Richter  scale  halfway  around  the  world. 


You  wouldn’t  believe  how  many  99s 
I’ve  had  over  the  years,  compared  to 
my  few  100s.  The  Red  Gods  rise  again! 
You’d  be  amazed  at  the  ideas  those 
frowners  think  up  to  make  you  miss. 
Just  last  weekend  my  buddy  Gil 
Rodler  showed  the  little  Red  so-and- 
so’s  what  for  though.  We  were  shoot- 
ing up  in  Greenville,  near  the  Ohio 
border,  and  the  Reds  really  started 
working  on  Gil.  His  firing  pin  would 
fall  solidly  on  the  primer,  but  the  shell 
wouldn’t  go  off.  If  you  think  this  is 
disconcerting  in  the  duck  blind  when 
the  greenheads  make  pass  after  pass, 
wait  till  you  experience  it  during  your 
fourth  round  of  skeet,  when  you’re 
already  75  straight.  About  all  you  can 
think  is,  “When  is  the  next  ‘click’ 
going  to  occur?”  Gil  was  obviously 
doing  just  that  when,  instead  of  pre- 
venting the  primer  from  going  off,  the 
Red  Gods  made  his  Perazzi  double. 

Egad, I Thought 

Egad,  I thought,  the  Red  Gods  are 
concentrating  on  Gil  today.  But  what 
a job  of  hanging  in  there  he  did. 
Despite  their  cunning  way  of  first  pre- 
venting primers  from  going  off  and 
then  making  his  gun  double,  the  Red 
Gods  weren’t  able  to  prevent  Rodler 
from  posting  his  100.  And  he  pre- 
vailed in  the  shootoff,  too. 

Over  the  years  they’ve  made  me 
hang  up  99  and  lesser  scores  for  so 
many  reasons  I could  never  get  them 
all  recorded  in  a 2500-word  feature, 
but  let  me  log  down  a few.  Suddenly 
fogged  glasses  during  the  last  round — 
just  one  bird — that’s  a regular  one. 
The  fogging  always  occurs  just  after 
you  call  for  the  target.  A butterfly 
lightly  landing  on  the  gun  barrel  is 
also  common,  though  other  flying  in- 
sects such  as  bees,  grasshoppers, 
gnats,  and  others  are  also  possibilities. 
And  don’t  forget  pieces  of  targets  from 
adjoining  fields  that  come  flying 
across  one’s  line  of  vision  at  just  the 
right  time  to  distract  you  from  the 
target  you’re  concentrating  on  break- 
ing. Remember,  it  only  takes  an  inch 
or  so  of  mistake  for  another  99!  Many 


times  the  Red  God  culprit  has  been 
the  guy  on  an  adjoining  field,  the  one 
who  yells  so  loud  for  his  birds  that  he’s 
the  only  shooter  to  post  100  straight. 
Due  to  his  yelling,  everyone  else  ends 
up  with  a 99 — or  less. 

The  worst  Red  God  skeet  trick  of  all 
is  the  way  they  prey  on  your  brain. 
They  place  little  thoughts  in  your 
head  after  you’ve  broken  two  or  three 
25s,  thoughts  like,  “Wonder  how  so- 
and-so  is  doing?”  Or  “Did  I lock  the 
keys  in  my  pickup,  or  are  they  back  by 
station  four,  in  my  shooting  bag?” 
They  usually  place  this  one  in  your 
brain  just  after  the  squad  leader  has 
called  for  the  first  bird  in  the  next 
round,  so  you  can’t  run  over  to  station 
four  and  check.  I’m  sure  any  skeet 
shooter  can  think  of  numerous  other 
little  brainwashings  the  frowning  Red 
Gods  can  seed, all  intended  to  distract 
you  just  long  enough  for  one  miss. 
Trouble  is,  after  that  one  miss  it’s 
doubly  difficult  to  remain  undis- 
tracted, so  many  of  us  miss  still  more 
birds. 

When  I started  this  little  message,  it 
was  my  intention  to  pencil  down 
scores  of  times  when  the  Red  Gods 
have  frowned  on  me,  for  I certainly 
have  a bushel  basket  full  of  instances 
to  relate,  but  I’m  almost  out  of  space, 
so  I’ll  go  through  only  one  more. 

I hate  to  admit  it,  but  I once  went 
through  a slump  in  grouse  shooting 
when  I missed  no  less  than  23  birds  in 
a row.  On  some  of  them  I fired  two 
shots,  too!  I write  a lot  about  grouse, 
and  I’m  supposed  to  be  an  expert,  so  I 
hope  you  understand  how  difficult  it 
is  for  me  to  admit  to  such  shooting. 
Truth  is,  the  only  reason  I admit  to 
missing  that  often  is  that  it  wasn’t  my 
doing.  The  Red  Gods  did  it.  Or  did 
the  Red  Gods  make  me  do  it?  What- 
ever. But  23  in  a row?  It  makes  the  pit 
of  my  stomach  ache.  How  can  they 
rise  to  control  the  gun  barrel  so  well 
when  they’re  frowning,  yet  do  just  the 
opposite  when  they  want  to  smile? 
Some  day,  like  young  Gil  Rodler,  I’m 
going  to  figure  out  a way  to  beat  those 
Red  Gods.  Or  will  I? 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Glenn  L.  Bowers 
Executive  Director 

A sober  picture  emerges  from  “The 
Global  2000  Report  to  the  President,”  the 
U.S.  Government’s  study  of  probable 
changes  in  our  standard  of  living  by  the  turn 
of  the  century.  In  part  the  report  states,  “If 
present  trends  continue,  the  world  in  the 
year  2000  will  be  more  crowded,  more  pol- 
luted, less  stable  ecologically,  and  more 
vulnerable  to  disruption  than  the  world  we 
live  in  now.  Serious  stresses  involving  pop- 
ulation, resources,  arrd  environment  are 
clearly  visible  ahead.  . . 

The  findings  portray  conditions  that  we 
can  anticipate  if  there  are  no  wars  or  other 
major  disruptions,  and  if  there  are  no 
changes  in  public  policies,  institutions  or 
rates  of  technological  advances.  In  short, 
serious  detrimental  impacts  on  our  air,  soil, 
minerals,  forests,  waters  and  wildlife  are 
predicted. 

Because  of  the  many  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing forces  affecting  the  Commonwealth’s 
wildlife  resources,  the  success  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission  in  meeting  its 
responsibilities  over  the  next  two  decades 
becomes  increasingly  dependent  upon  how 
well  these  changes  are  anticipated  and  how 
effectively  new  strategies  are  developed 
and  implemented. 

To  meet  these  new  challenges  an  eight- 
member  Commission  serves  as  a “board  of 
directors”  and  periodically  meets  to  review 
matters  pertaining  to  wildlife  management 
goals,  policies  and  strategies.  In  turn,  the 
Executive  Director  is  accountable  for  the 
performance  of  the  agency.  To  a large  de- 
gree, the  Director’s  accountability  means 
that  decisions  he  makes  must  be  in  the  best 

JEAN  SMITH,  KAY  JAMES,  DENNIS  CHAP- 
MAN, and  LOIS  PECK,  from  front  to  back, 
help  maintain  the  Commission’s  account- 
ing records. 


interests  of  the  Commonwealth’s  wildlife 
resources;  have  been  arrived  at  with  full 
consideration  of  alternatives;  and  represent 
the  most  effective  course  of  action. 

The  other  member  of  the  Executive  Staff, 
the  Deputy  Executive  Director,  shares  over- 
all management  responsibility  with  the 
Director  and  has  responsibility  for  directing 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  five  admin- 
istrative divisions  located  in  Harrisburg. 

COMPTROLLER’S  OFFICE 

This  office  continues  to  maintain  through 
its  normal  day-to-day  operations  the  overall 
responsibilities  and  functions  of  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds,  and  offers  financial 
guidance  to  the  Commission  for  manage- 
ment, informational,  and  budgetary  pur- 
poses. 

The  first  full  year’s  usage  of  advance- 
ment accounts  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
chases of  items  under  $1,500,  in  place  of 
the  $100  limitation  of  previous  years,  proved 
effective  in  expediting  payments  to  vendors 
and  reducing  the  number  of  checks  proc- 
essed by  the  State  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the 
Game  Commission. 

The  accounting  records  of  the  Game 
Commission  are  subject  to  annual  audit  by 
the  Auditor  General.  The  Comptroller’s 
Office  is  responsible  to  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Administration,  a bureau  of  the 
Governor’s  Office,  and  adheres  to  the  direc- 
tives and  procedures  established  by  them. 
Unlike  previous  years,  the  complement  of 
the  Comptroller’s  Office  was  not  on  the 
Game  Commission  payroll;  therefore,  no 
reimbursements  for  comptroller  services 
rendered  were  received  by  the  Game  Fund 
from  other  Commonwealth  agencies. 

DIVISION  OF 
ADMINISTRATION 
Kenneth  L.  Hess,  Chief 


This  division  encompasses  the  Person- 
nel, Hunting  License,  Procurement,  Internal 
Stores,  Data  Processing,  Labor  Relations 
and  Training  Sections,  plus  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation. 

Field  Administration 

Primary  administrative  policy  lies  with 
Harrisburg.  However,  administration  is 
delegated  to  the  six  field  division  offices  to 
insure  a uniform  implementation  of  Com- 
monwealth and  Commission  policies  and 
directives. 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation 

This  training  facility  has  been  used  since 
1936  by  the  Game  Commission  in  its  policy 
of  training  new  employes  in  all  phases  of 
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conservation  and  game  management  prior  to 
assignment  to  vacant  field  positions.  To 
date,  17  classes  have  been  graduated,  for  a 
total  of  378  conservation  officer  graduates. 
Present  plans  indicate  the  18th  Class  will 
graduate  in  early  1982.  The  intensive  game 
conservation  officer  training  program  is 
composed  of  classroom  instruction  aug- 
mented by  on-the-job  training  with  selected 
field  officers  in  land  management,  law 
enforcement  and  related  areas.  Many  in- 
service  training  workshops  are  conducted 
at  the  school  for  all  levels  of  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  employes  and  other 
conservation-related  associations. 

Internal  Stores  and  Mailroom 

This  unit  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a 
ready  supply  of  clerical  supplies,  paper 
materials  and  Commonwealth  forms  used 
by  the  Harrisburg  office,  six  field  division 
offices,  six  game  farms,  Howard  Nursery 
and  the  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion. Duplicating  requests  from  all  of  these 
units  are  processed  through  this  office.  All 
incoming  mail  is  sorted  and  distributed  by 
this  section.  It  is  also  responsible  for  main- 
taining mailing  lists  for  Game  Commission 
information  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  processing  of  all  outgoing  mail  to 
Game  Commission  field  personnel,  news 
media,  sportsmen’s  clubs  and  the  general 
public  is  handled  here,  as  are  messenger 
service,  warehouse  storage  and  the  compil- 
ing of  the  statistics  for  the  annual  updating 
of  the  Data  Book. 

Procurement  Section 

The  purchasing  section  is  responsible  for 
buying  all  commodities  and  equipment  ex- 
ceeding $1500,  plus  all  gasoline  for  six  field 
divisions,  the  six  game  farms,  research 
projects,  Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conserva- 
tion, Howard  Nursery,  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  and  other  installations.  All 
printing  and  supplies  from  the  Department 
of  General  Services  warehouse,  to  maintain 
office  procedures,  are  ordered  through  this 
office.  Records  are  kept  of  all  purchases  as 
to  when  and  where  delivered.  This  section 
also  writes  specifications  and  justifica- 
tions, reviews  bid  proposals,  furnishes 
Commonwealth  contracts  to  Commission 
personnel,  and  is  the  liaison  with  the 
Department  of  General  Services. 

Labor  Relations  and  Training 

Labor  relations  responsibilities  are  com- 
prehensive, involving  a master  contract,  a 
master  memorandum  and  approximately  11 
different  employe  unit  agreements,  nego- 
tiations, labor/management  meetings,  man- 
agement training,  handling  of  grievances 
and  arbitration. 

In-service  and  out-service  training  are 
provided  for  permanent  employes  through 


college  and  university  courses  related  to 
job  responsibilities  along  with  internal 
workshops  and  seminars.  In  the  past  year 
approximately  23  employes  participated  in 
19  different  out-service  training  courses, 
and  30  trainees  have  participated  in  an  out- 
service  training  course,  which  was  pre- 
sented at  our  training  school  by  Penn  State 
University.  We  have  developed  an  in-service 
central  office  training/orientation  program, 
which  has  been  presented  to  12  field  em- 
ployes and  five  central  office  employes.  The 
statewide  in-service  training  conference,  as 
well  as  internal  programs  pertaining  to 
game  management,  employe  benefits  and 
the  like,  continue  to  provide  employes  with 
job-related  training.  The  in-service  first  aid 
training  program  has  provided  340  employes 
with  cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation  (CPR) 
training  and  282  employes  with  multi-media 
first  aid  training.  Additionally,  training  is 
ongoing  for  employes  of  our  deputy  force, 
which  includes  Game  Law,  legal  procedure 
and  firearms  and  firearms  training. 

Hunting  License  Section 

This  unit  appoints  and  supervises 
approximately  1300  issuing  agents  com- 
prising county  treasurers  and  private  busi- 
nesses. Monthly  reports  are  received  and 
audited  with  revenue  deposited  into  the 
Game  Fund  by  way  of  the  state  treasurer. 
The  Hunting  License  Section  makes  sure 
agents  remit  funds  due  on  a monthly  basis 
and  that  licenses  allotted  to  them  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  of  bond  security. 

BETTY  MCQUAID,  from  the  licensing  sec- 
tion, helps  with  the  processing  of  the 
million-plus  hunting  licenses  sold  this  past 
year. 
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Antlerless  deer  licenses  are  issued  by 
county  treasurers.  Muzzleloader  deer  li- 
censes are  issued  by  all  issuing  agents, 
county  treasurers,  Game  Commission  divi- 
sion offices  and  the  Hunting  License  Sec- 
tion, Harrisburg.  The  nonresident  trapping 
license  ($350)  is  issued  only  by  the  Hunting 
License  Section. 

Our  Harrisburg  License  Unit  is~i 
licenses  by  mail  and  over  the  counts 
nonresidents  take  advantage  of  this  ser- 
vice, as  do  an  increasing  number  of  resi- 
dents. 

Selected  agencies  at  key  locations  in 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  been 
appointed  and  continue  as  a service  and 
convenience  to  out-of-state  hunters. 

Most  categories  of  licenses  sold  for  the 
1980-81  hunting  license  year  indicate  a 
minimal  increase  or  decrease  in  sales  over 
the  previous  year.  Approximately  1,671,000 
of  all  types  (excluding  antlerless  deer 
licenses)  were  sold  during  this  license  year 
(September  1-August  31),  returning  more 
than  $15  million  to  the  Game  Fund. 


1979-80 

1980-81* 

Adult  Resident 

972,864 

996,902 

Junior  Resident 

153,492 

153,423 

Senior  Resident 

60,979 

64,371 

Nonresident 

86,112 

79,224 

Archery 

253,376 

26"’  294 

Antlerless  Deer 

420,329 

40^,646 

Three  Day  (Regulated 

Shooting 

Grounds) 

1,830 

1,482 

Muzzleloader 

65,024 

108,958 

‘Sales  through  August  31,  1981 

Data  Processing 

The  Data  Center  provides  computer  proc- 
essing and  management  information  for  all 
organizational  levels  within  the  Commis- 

LILLIAN  WILLOW,  DEBRA  WELLS,  KRING 
HESS  and  EVELYN  PRESSLEY,  left  to  right, 
are  responsible  for  putting  data  into  the 
Commission’s  new  computer. 


sion.  Presently  our  EDP  system  is  capable 
of  electronically  storing  up  to  260  million 
characters  of  information  for  calculation 
and  processing  requirements. 

During  the  recent  year  several  new  auto- 
mated systems  were  designed  and  placed 
in  operation,  providing  us  with  more  timely 
and  accurate  information  to  our  Divisions 
cement,  Land  Management, 
nagement.  One  such  applica- 
ojr  Land  Management  Division 
summarizes  types  of  work  performed  on 
each  State  Game  Land  and  isolates  these 
attendant  costs.  These  data  will  assist  land 
managers  in  preparing  future  planning  ac- 
tivities; it  will  also  give  us  a better  overall 
picture  of  just  how  much  money  is  being 
spent  on  specified  State  Game  Lands.  The 
data  from  our  Deer  Harvest  Information 
System  have  been  greatly  expanded  to  pro- 
vide our  law  enforcement  officers  with  more 
detailed  information  on  potential  game  law 
violators.  To  date,  over  160  computer  pro- 
grams comprising  16  major  new  or  rede- 
signed systems  have  been  developed. 

Plans  for  the  future  use  of  the  computer 
are  equally  ambitious.  Major  projects  for 
the  current  year  include  the  conversion  of 
all  GAME  NEWS  subscribers  to  an  auto- 
mated system,  a completely  redesigned 
Hunter  Accident  and  Safety  Statistical 
Reporting  System,  and  automation  of  our 
hunter  licensing  function.  Eventually,  we 
will  establish  an  extensive  data  base  for  the 
proposed  Law  Enforcement  Prosecution 
System,  with  planned  retrieval  terminals  at 
each  of  our  six  field  division  headquarters. 

The  computer  has  become  a necessary 
management  tool  for  data  gathering,  analy- 
sis, and  dissemination.  In  this  dynamic  era 
of  land  resource  and  species  management, 
our  new  electronic  capability  will  continue 
to  play  an  ever-expanding  role  in  providing 
management  with  the  administrative  and 
scientific  outputs  from  which  to  base  their 
decisions  for  the  future  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Personnel  Section 

The  Personnel  Office  centrally  develops 
and  coordinates  all  responsibilities  in  per- 
sonnel management  for  total  statewide 
operations  in  the  following  areas:  man- 
power planning,  recruitment  and  place- 
ment, classification  and  pay,  performance 
evaluation,  employe  benefits  and  services, 
personnel  transactions,  leave  administra- 
tion and  records,  and  career  development. 
This  office  provides  appropriate  training  in 
these  areas  for  all  work  units  located  cen- 
trally and  throughout  our  field  operations. 
All  of  these  responsibilities  must  be  devel- 
oped and  coordinated  in  conformity  with 
agency  policy,  civil  service  law,  personnel 
rules  of  the  commonwealth  and  several  dif- 
ferent collective  bargaining  agreements. 
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Our  current  operations  involve  approxi- 
mately 730  permanent  and  50  seasonal 
employes  within  120  different  job  classifi- 
cations. Of  this  total  number,  approxi- 
mately 140  permanent  employes  are 
located  in  our  Central  Office  in  the  follow- 
ing units:  Executive  Office,  Comptroller’s 
Office,  Hunting  License,  Personnel,  Pur- 
chasing, Supply,  Data  Processing,  Adminis- 
tration, Information  and  Education,  GAME 
NEWS,  Land  Management,  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Game  Management.  In  our  field 
operations  we  have  approximately  590  per- 
manent employes  in  the  following  units: 
Division  Offices,  Game  Protectors,  Land 
Managers,  Forestry,  Game  Farms,  Game 
Biologists,  Surveying,  Waterfowl  Areas, 
Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation,  How- 
ard Nursery,  and  Food  and  Cover  Corps. 

Our  employe  benefits  program  is  quite 
comprehensive  and  includes  such  areas  as 
the  State  Employes’  Retirement  System, 
pre-retirement  counseling,  hospitalization 
and  medical  insurance,  life  insurance, 
work-related  disability  leave  program, 
vision  insurance,  paid  prescription  pro- 
gram, leave  programs,  blood  bank,  Immedi- 
ate Relief  Association,  25-Year  Club,  and 
several  voluntary  payroll  deduction  pro- 
grams. 

A formal  comprehensive  Affirmative  Ac- 
tion Program  exists  to  insure  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  employes  and  applicants  by 
developing,  implementing,  reviewing  and 
coordinating  equal  employment  opportun- 
ity regulations. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  completed 
major  personnel  projects  included:  recruit- 
ing, testing,  selecting  and  appointing  the 
18th  Class  of  game  conservation  officer 
trainees;  development  of  a new  classifica- 
tion, known  as  wildlife  technician;  specifi- 
cation revisions  to  the  Game  Conservation 
and  Game  Land  Officer  Manager  series. 

The  Personnel  Office  is  continually 
reviewing  our  complement  to  determine 
manpower  needs,  and  our  continuing  policy 
is  to  fill  only  those  positions  that  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  operation  of  the 
agency. 

DIVISION  OF 
GAME  MANAGEMENT 
Dale  E.  Sheffer,  Chief 

The  Division  of  Game  Management  has  a 
research  section  and  a propagation  sec- 
tion. The  research  section  has  eleven 
wildlife  biologists  and  one  research  coordi- 
nator. The  propagation  section  has  five 
game  farms  for  ring-necked  pheasants,  one 
facility  for  mallard  ducks,  and  one  propaga- 
tion coordinator. 

The  research  section  studies,  surveys, 
and  inventories  wildlife,  after  which  man- 


JIM  FILKOSKY,  hunter  education  coordina- 
tor, works  on  a display  showing  hunter  edu- 
cation is  not  just  a Pennsylvania  concern. 

agement  recommendations  are  made.  Sev- 
eral thousand  written  and  more  than  1000 
telephone  inquiries  about  wildlife  and  its 
management  are  satisfied  annually.  Ap- 
proximately 16,000  forms  are  distributed 
and  compiled  upon  return.  Annual  reports 
are  prepared  for  each  research  job  by  the 
biologist  in  charge.  Following  review  and 
editing,  annual  reports  are  disseminated 
and  made  available  upon  request. 

Research  endeavors  involve  the  following: 

Forest  Wildlife  Management  Evaluation 

White-tailed  Deer 

Wild  Turkey 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Black  Bear 

Endangered  Species 

Non-game 

Small  Game  Harvests 
Waterfowl 

Ring-necked  Pheasants 
Fox  Squirrel 
Cottontail  Rabbit 
Snowshoe  Hare 

The  Research  Coordinator  plans  work, 
reviews  job  schedules,  recommends  effi- 
ciency changes  and  new  research  tech- 
niques, and  assures  that  reports  are  prop- 
erly written  and  submitted  in  a timely 
manner.  Additionally,  he  works  in  the  head- 
quarters administration  of  Game  Manage- 
ment. 

The  Propagation  Coordinator  supervises 
the  activities  at  all  six  game  farms.  He  coor- 
dinates the  propagation  of  game  birds  and 
arranges  distribution  schedules  to  release 
the  number  produced.  He  also  assists  in 
handling  administrative  matters  in  the 
headquarters  office. 
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The  following  wildlife  was  propagated 
trapped,  and  released  in  1980: 


Ring-necked  Pheasants  273,485 

Mallard  Ducks  16,415 

Wild  Turkeys  4,588 

Cottontail  Rabbits  1,580 


Day-old  pheasant  chicks  are  made  avail- 
able to  sportsmen  cooperators  for  raising 
and  release  into  the  wild.  Surplus  fertile 
pheasant  eggs  and  day-old  hen  pheasant 
chicks  are  sold  by  bid. 


DIVISION  OF 
INFORMATION  AND 
EDUCATION 
Lantz  A.  Hoffman,  Chief 

Division  Responsibilities 

The  Information  & Education  Division  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing a free  flow  of  information  to  the  Com- 
mission’s various  publics,  thus  ensuring  a 
better  understanding  between  the  profes- 
sional wildlife  manager,  sportsmen  in  the 
field,  allied  conservation  agencies  and 
organizations,  educators,  and  state  and 
federal  officials. 

Public  awareness  of  the  Commission’s 
programs  and  operations  is  accomplished 
through  a multi-faceted  information  pro- 
gram; educating  the  public  through  day-to- 
day  contact  in  the  public  and  private  school 
systems  and  sportsmen’s  organizations; 
and  maintaining  a close  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assem- 
bly and  other  state  and  federal  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  field  of  conservation. 

GAME  NEWS 

GAME  NEWS  circulation  averages  195,000 
monthly.  The  magazine,  sold  primarily 
through  subscription,  has  one  of  the  largest 
readerships  in  the  nation  for  a magazine  of 
this  type.  No  other  state  conservation  mag- 
azine equals  this  paid  circulation,  which 
goes  to  every  state  and  36  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

GAME  NEWS,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Game  Commission,  provides  informa- 
tion on  hunter  education,  hunter  ethics, 
activities  of  game  protectors  and  land  man- 
agers, hunting,  trapping,  guns,  research, 
archery  equipment,  and  various  outdoor 
recreation  activities. 

Many  articles,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
natural  history,  are  reprinted  for  free  dis- 
tribution to  interested  parties,  especially 
students  and  educators  in  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

Pennsylvania  schools  and  libraries  re- 
ceive complimentary  subscriptions,  and 


Farm-Game,  Forest-Game  and  Safety  Zone 
cooperators  receive  the  magazine  as  “pay- 
ment in  kind”  for  their  courtesies  to 
hunters. 

Subscription  rates,  which  must  be  in- 
creased in  the  near  future  to  offset  rising 
postage  and  printing  costs,  are  currently  $4 
per  year;  $10.50  for  three  years.  GAME 
NEWS  subscriptions  returned  approxi- 
mately $490,000  to  the  Game  Fund  during 
the  past  fiscal  year.  Paid  publications, 
other  than  GAME  NEWS,  enriched  the  fund 
by  another  $73,000. 

Information  — News  Releases 

News  releases  are  mailed  regularly  to  ap- 
proximately 3000  newspapers,  radio  and  TV 
stations,  and  individual  outdoor  writers.  In 
addition  to  routine  releases,  breaking  news 
is  handled  immediately  and  disseminated 
via  the  two  major  wire  services  and  selected 
key  broadcast  news  operations  and  news- 
papers throughout  the  commonwealth. 

The  photographic  unit  supplied  thou- 
sands of  photos,  slides,  films  and  other 
graphic  materials  to  writers,  newspapers, 
wire  services,  TV  stations,  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  other 
sportsmen’s  organizations. 

Conservation  Education 

The  Information  & Education  Division, 
working  in  concert  with  our  counterparts  at 
the  Fish  Commission,  hosted  the  National 
Conference  of  the  Association  for  Conser- 
vation Information  (ACI).  The  week-long 
workshop  was  conducted  from  Split  Rock 
Lodge  at  Lake  Harmony  in  June  and  was  at- 
tended by  Game  and  Fish  Department  infor- 
mation officers  from  26  states,  including 
representatives  from  Canada  and  Alaska. 
Division  personnel  also  attended  a number 
of  ongoing  continuing  education  sessions, 
including  the  Wildlife  Management  Com- 
munications Seminar  sponsored  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Boston  and  the 
Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conference  at 
Virginia  Beach,  VA. 

Among  the  most  successful  1981  innova- 
tions was  the  new  Plantings  for  Wildlife 
program,  which  resulted  in  the  sale  of  more 
than  50,000  seedlings.  The  plants  were  sold 
in  the  spring  from  shopping  malls  and  other 
high  volume  retail  areas  throughout  the 
state.  Initial  success  generated  sufficient 
interest  that  we  plan  to  expand  the  program 
during  the  spring  of  1982. 

I&E  specialists,  together  with  Commis- 
sion biologists,  created  a new  29-minute 
slide-audio  presentation  highlighting  the 
Commission’s  deer  management  program. 
It  describes  how  field  biologists  use  various 
data  to  accurately  determine  each  county’s 
carrying  capacity,  and  how  they  subse- 
quently determine  the  number  of  antlerless 
deer  licenses  allocated  to  the  individual 
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county  management  units.  The  presenta- 
tion has  been  used  extensively  in  each  of 
the  Commission's  six  field  divisions. 

Philadelphia  Eagle  quarterback  Ron 
Jaworski  took  time  from  his  busy  training 
schedule  to  film  several  TV  spots  promot- 
ing the  SPORT  and  Working  Together  for 
Wildlife  Programs.  The  spots  were  aired 
hundreds  of  times  by  TV  stations  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh,  Lancaster,  Harrisburg, 
Johnstown,  Altoona,  Erie,  Scranton  and 
Wilkes-Barre. 

A new  and  very  popular  Wildlife  Lecture 
series  was  conducted  at  the  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  counties.  The  series  has  seen 
overflow  audiences  since  its  inception.  Suc- 
cess of  the  wildlife  lecture  has  prompted 
the  division  to  program  a new  series  of 
highly  talented  specialists  for  the  upcom- 
ing 1982  season. 

A new  “collectable”  series  of  Working 
Together  for  Wildlife  shoulder  patches  and 
decals  was  developed.  The  first  in  the  col- 
lectable series  will  be  offered  in  1982  and 
will  feature  the  osprey,  an  extirpated  spe- 
cies currently  being  re-introduced  to  the 
Commonwealth.  New  decals  and  patches 
will  be  created  annually  and  in  future  years 
will  become  valuable  collector’s  items. 
More  importantly,  the  patches  will  provide  a 
renewable  source  of  income  to  provide 
additional  funding  for  non-game  wildlife. 

New  patches  and  decals  were  also  devel- 
oped for  the  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek 
Wildlife  Management  Areas.  Both  are  cur- 
rently available  and  in  heavy  demand. 

More  than  50  educational  programs  and 
workshops  were  presented  to  various 
groups  ranging  from  elementary  school 
children  to  college  graduate  classes,  pro- 
fessional organizations,  conservation 
camps  and  various  other  public  meetings. 

Division  education  specialists  assisted 
biologists  conducting  the  winter  waterfowl 
census;  scored  and  placed  the  FFA  Wild- 
life Conservation  Project  books  at  the 
state  level;  coordinated  printing  and 
distribution  of  “Den  Tree”  signs  geared  to 
educate  the  public  of  the  necessity  to  save 
cavity  trees  for  wildlife;  and  participated  in 
the  first  Pennsylvania  Wildlife  Day  program 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Hunter  Education 

Pennsylvania  continues  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  foremost  hunter  educa- 
tion states  in  the  nation.  Hunting  accidents 
in  Pennsylvania  are  at  an  all-time  low;  the 
image  of  the  sport  hunter,  especially  the 
young  hunter,  improves  each  year;  and 
much  of  our  hunter  education  curricula  has 
been  copied  by  other  states. 

Pennsylvania  hunters  had  one  of  the  saf- 
est seasons  ever.  There  were  201  hunting- 
related  accidents,  of  which  seven  were 


THIS,  THE  FIRST  of  a new  series  of  collect- 
able patches  and  decals,  will  be  offered  for 
sale  in  1982  to  promote  the  Commission’s 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  program. 

fatal.  This  is  the  lowest  number  of  fatal 
hunting  accidents  on  record  in  the  state. 
Since  1969,  when  it  became  mandatory  for 
all  first-time  hunters  under  the  age  of  16  to 
complete  a hunter  education  course,  acci- 
dents have  been  on  a steady  decrease.  To 
date,  over  850,000  hunters  have  completed 
the  special  instruction.  Another  influencing 
factor  during  this  past  season  was  the  re- 
quirement that  bear  and  deer  hunters  wear 
a minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  flu- 
orescent orange  material  on  the  head,  or  on 
the  chest  and  back  combined.  No  person 
shot  in  mistake  for  game  was  wearing  flu- 
orescent orange  during  the  past  season. 
Woodchuck  hunters  too,  are  required  to 
wear  at  least  100  square  inches  of  fluores- 
cent orange,  including  a hat  or  cap  of  this 
color. 

During  the  1980-81  fiscal  year,  47,281 
first-time  hunters  attended  826  mandatory 
six-hour  hunter  education  classes.  Also, 
378  new  instructors  were  certified,  bringing 
the  total  statewide  compliment  to  3500. 
Approximately  1500  instructors  attended  24 
hunter  education  refresher  classes  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Through  the  SPORT  program,  continued 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  ethics.  Along 
with  the  safety  aspects  of  hunter  educa- 
tion, it  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to 
stress  ethics  and  that  we  continue  to  im- 
prove the  hunter’s  image  in  the  eyes  of  the 
farmer,  landowner,  and  non-hunting  public. 
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JOHN  PLOWMAN  works  at  a hectic  pace, 
keeping  up  with  wildlife  and  environmental 
legislation  on  Capitol  Hill. 


During  the  past  year,  1,350,000  bro- 
chures, training  guides,  decals,  brassards, 
placemats,  posters,  charts  and  other  mate- 
rials were  distributed  to  promote  sports- 
manship, ethics  and  safety. 

Quarterly  “Hunter  Education  Newslet- 
ters” were  sent  to  all  Pennsylvania  instruc- 
tors and  to  coordinators  in  all  states  and 
Canadian  provinces. 

Hunter  education  exhibits  were  provided 
for  many  groups,  including  schools,  sports- 
men’s clubs,  shopping  malls  and  scouting 
organizations.  Five  thousand  films  and 
slide  lectures  were  viewed  as  part  of  the 
hunter  education  training.  Four  new  films 
were  added  to  the  hunter  education  library. 
Hunter  education,  marksmanship  training, 
and  firearms  demonstrations  were  pre- 
sented to  20  conservation  schools  and 
teacher’s  workshops.  Over  200  hunters  par- 
ticipated in  a cooperative  attitude  study 
conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission and  The  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Legislation 

Responsibility  for  the  Commission’s  on- 
going public  and  legislative  relations  pro- 
grams has  been  transferred  from  the  Execu- 
tive Office  to  the  l&E  Division.  The  agency 
continues  to  pursue  and  monitor  game  and 
environmental  legislation  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Legislative  activity  involving  the  Game 
Commission  quickened  during  the  1980-81 
sessions,  and  the  Legislature  approved 
some  very  meaningful  amendments  to  the 
Game  Law,  further  enhancing  the  Commis- 
sion’s ability  to  effectively  manage  the 
state’s  wildlife  resources. 


Among  the  most  significant  legislation 
enacted  during  the  1980-81  fiscal  year  were 
acts: 

(1)  Creating  a bear  license  system  to  con- 
trol hunting  pressure  on  the  resource. 

(2)  Repealing  an  archaic  requirement  that 
the  Game  Commission  purchase  legal  news- 
paper advertising  to  publish  seasons  and 
bag  limits.  (This  saves  the  agency  $32,000 
annually.) 

(3)  Permitting  the  Game  Commission  to 
suspend  the  hunting  privileges  of  Game 
Law  violators  who  refuse  to  pay  their  fines 
or  answer  a summons.  (Scofflaws  currently 
owe  Pennsylvania  hunters  over  $100,000  in 
unpaid  fines.) 

(4)  Approving  our  request  to  utilize 
$3,000,000  from  the  Game  Fund  to  purchase 
additional  State  Game  Lands. 

(5)  Further  restricting  the  use  of  artificial 
lights  and  prohibiting  the  spotlighting  of 
homes  and  farm  buildings. 

(6)  Permitting  certain  disabled  veterans 
to  get  an  antlerless  license  regardless  of 
county  quota,  and 

(7)  Further  defining  the  types  of  traps 
which  are  permitted  to  harvest  beaver. 

New  Personnel 

In  April,  the  Commission  approved  the 
promotion  of  Lantz  Hoffman  to  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Information  and  Education.  A 
native  of  Lewistown,  and  longtime  resident 
of  Hollidaysburg,  Mr.  Hoffman  brings  to  the 
position  27  years  of  experience  as  a news- 
paper, radio  and  television  journalist;  public 
relations  officer;  media  consultant  and 
university  administrator.  He  first  became 
associated  with  the  Game  Commission  in 
1965  as  a deputy  game  protector  and  joined 
the  agency’s  management  staff  in  1979  as 
the  Commission’s  first  full-time  public  rela- 
tions and  legislative  liaison  officer.  In  his 
new  role,  Hoffman  succeeds  Stanley 
Forbes  of  Harrisburg.  Forbes  retired  last 
May  following  an  association  with  the  Com- 
mission that  spanned  32  years. 

Former  District  Game  Protector  Jim  Fil- 
kosky  of  Mechanicsburg  was  selected  to 
succeed  veteran  Hunter  Education  Coordi- 
nator John  Behel  who  retired  in  December. 
Officer  Filkosky,  a 20-year  Commission  vet- 
eran, served  as  Farm  Game  Manager  in  the 
Southeast  Division  from  1961  to  1968  when 
he  was  appointed  a game  protector  trainee. 
Jim  graduated  from  the  Ross  Leffler  School 
of  Conservation  in  1969  and  served  as  a dis- 
trict game  protector  in  Cumberland  County 
for  12  years  prior  to  assuming  his  new  posi- 
tion. 

John  Plowman,  also  of  Mechanicsburg, 
joined  the  agency  in  May,  assuming  the 
position  of  public  relations  and  legislative 
liaison  officer.  John  has  an  extensive  back- 
ground as  an  outdoor  writer  and  newspaper 
columnist.  A deputy  game  protector  since 
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1971,  he  also  serves  as  editor  of  the  state 
publication  of  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor 
Writer’s  Association  and  is  actively  in- 
volved with  several  major  wildlife  conserva- 
tion organizations. 

Robert  Mitchell,  a native  of  Carmichaels, 
has  joined  the  GAME  NEWS  staff  as  an  in- 
formation writer.  “Mitch”  holds  a degree  in 
biology  from  West  Virginia  University  and 
was  employed  as  a research  assistant  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Penn  State 
before  accepting  his  new  assignment  with 
the  Commission. 

Bob  Haines  of  Hummelstown  has  trans- 
ferred to  the  l&E  Division’s  photographic 
unit  from  the  Department  of  Education.  Bob 
is  a veteran  photographer  with  20  years’ 
experience  in  various  aspects  of  still  and 
motion  picture  photography  and  video 
operation. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick,  Chief 

Law  enforcement  is  the  keystone  that 
provides  the  support  necessary  to  make 
any  other  part  of  the  wildlife  program  suc- 
cessful. One  of  the  primary  responsibilities 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division  is  to  en- 
sure that  the  Game  Law  is  enforced  to  an 
acceptable  level  of  compliance.  Laws  are 
obeyed  if  they  are  popular  and  the  need  for 
them  is  understood.  Laws  are  also  obeyed 
if  there  is  fear  of  being  apprehended,  prose- 
cuted, and  of  the  punishment  provided. 

District  game  protectors  are  active  in 
both  of  the  above  situations.  Many  meet- 
ings are  attended  to  provide  information  to 
the  public  and  many  long  hours  are  spent  in 
an  effort  to  apprehend  those  who  deliber- 
ately violate  the  Game  Law.  During  the 
1980  fiscal  year,  10,350  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  Game  Law  were  processed, 
with  fines  totalling  $608,175  assessed 
against  the  offenders.  Of  this  amount, 
$578,238  was  deposited  in  the  Game  Fund 
for  use  to  further  the  efforts  of  wildlife 
management. 

The  mere  monetary  penalty  is  not  a suffi- 
cient deterrent  to  stop  the  small  percentage 
of  our  hunters  who  are  habitual  violators. 
Interviews  with  many  of  these  people  show 
that  they  fear  the  loss  of  their  privilege  to 
hunt  more  than  the  dollars  involved  in  the 
penalty.  The  Game  Commission  revoked 
the  hunting  privileges  of  1497  persons  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year.  Revocation  periods 
ranged  from  one  to  five  years,  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  violations  involved 
and  the  number  of  times  the  person  had 
been  apprehended  previously.  A few  revo- 
cations were  due  to  a person’s  involvement 
in  a hunting  accident  in  which  carelessness 
or  negligence  was  a factor.  The  Game  Com- 


BOB  GRAY  and  SHIRLEY  KNAUB  operate 
the  Commission’s  extensive  statewide 
radio  network. 


mission's  intent  is  to  enforce  all  laws,  rules 
and  regulations  within  its  scope  of  author- 
ity in  a fair  and  impartial  manner.  In  that 
connection,  we  proudly  present  our  Law  En- 
forcement Creed: 

“I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  look  each  Member 
of  the  Commission  or  any  other  person  in 
the  eye  and  to  say,  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  that  we  have  tried  in  all 
ways  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all  men;  that  we 
have  tried  to  interpret  the  law  fairly,  and 
according  to  what  we  consider  its  spirit 
rather  than  its  literal  wording;  that  we  have 
allowed  no  officer  to  use  his  position  to  per- 
secute rather  than  prosecute,  or  to  wrong 
anyone,  and  have  shown  no  partiality  to  any 
living  person  for  any  reason.” 

The  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  ex- 
pended and  committed  $5,635,344  during 
the  1980  fiscal  year.  This  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  general  law  enforcement  and  train- 
ing, the  deputy  game  protector  program, 
servicing  wildlife  damage  complaints,  dis- 
posal of  illegally  killed  and  roadkilled  deer, 
maintaining  the  Commission’s  two-way 
radio  system,  lending  assistance  to  Penn- 
sylvania Emergency  Management  Agency, 
endangered  species  law  enforcement  and 
training,  and  assistance  to  other  st^te  and 
federal  agencies. 

Wildlife  Damage 

Last  year,  the  Game  Commission  paid 
out  $25,000  throughout  the  state  for 
damage  caused  by  bears  to  bees,  beekeep- 
ing equipment,  livestock  and  poultry.  Under 
present  provisions  of  the  Game  Law,  the 
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Commission  may  not  expend  in  excess  of 
$25,000  annually  for  such  damage.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  increase  the 
maximum  amount  which  may  be  expended 
annually  to  $50,000. 

In  addition,  861  rods  of  deer-proof  fenc- 
ing were  furnished  to  farmers  whose  lands 
were  open  to  public  hunting.  The  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  by  law  to  expend  a maxi- 
mum of  $10,000  each  fiscal  year  to  provide 
deer-proof  fencing  to  protect  agricultural 
crops  from  deer  damage  on  lands  open  to 
public  hunting. 

The  total  amount  expended  and  com- 
mitted for  servicing  wildlife  complaints  and 
disposal  of  highway-killed  deer  exceeded 
$400,000. 

Two-Way  Radio 

The  Commission  has  commenced  phase 
one  of  a three-phase,  two-year  program  to 
modernize  its  statewide  radio  communica- 
tions network  to  bring  it  into  compliance 
with  new  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  to 
update  the  time-worn  system  which  was  in- 
stalled in  the  mid  ’50s.  The  modernization 
will  include  new  control  consoles  at  each  of 
the  six  division  offices  and  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters; new  transmitting  and  receiving 
equipment  at  the  Commission’s  34  tower 
locations  throughout  the  Commonwealth; 
and  the  installation  of  new  dual-tone,  multi- 
frequency encoding  equipment  in  patrol 
vehicles. 

When  the  modernization  project  is  com- 
pleted, it  will  permit  game  protectors  to 
communicate  with  each  other  over  a much 
longer  distance  than  is  now  possible,  and 
eliminate  many  of  the  interference  prob- 
lems in  the  existing  system. 

The  Game  Commission  system  currently 
uses  approximately  250  radio  units  assigned 
to  salaried  officers,  in  excess  of  1100  dep- 
uty mobile  units,  84  hand-held  portables, 
seven  primary  towers,  and  27  secondary 
towers. 

The  Game  Commission  radio  system  is 
an  invaluable  law  enforcement  tool,  enab- 
ling officers  to  respond  quickly  to  appre- 
hend violators.  In  addition,  the  system  is 


used  in  conducting  the  entire  spectrum  of 
Commission  business. 

In  this  era  of  energy  awareness,  the  radio 
network  is  even  more  meaningful  in  savings 
on  gasoline  and  vehicle  mileage.  Currently, 
the  Game  Commission  radio  system  is  also 
used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  for  statewide  radio  com- 
munication between  area  PEMA  headquar- 
ters at  Harrisburg,  Indiana,  Selinsgrove  and 
Hamburg.  In  this  connection,  the  radio  sys- 
tem serves  as  a primary  communications 
network  in  times  of  emergency  such  as 
floods  or  other  disasters. 

Deputy  Game  Protectors 

The  group  of  individuals  called  deputy 
game  protectors  continues  to  be  a very  vital 
part  of  the  Game  Commission  operation. 
This  dedicated  force,  which  currently  num- 
bers around  1325,  gives  quite  freely  of  its 
time  to  assist  in  almost  all  functions  pro- 
vided by  the  agency.  With  the  continual  in- 
crease in  costs  of  vehicles,  fuel  and  other 
essential  items  for  performing  the  duties  of 
a deputy  game  protector,  an  increase  in  the 
limited  pay  they  receive  was  approved.  With 
Commission  action  and  approval  of  the 
Executive  Board,  the  rate  of  compensation 
was  changed  to  $4  per  hour  with  a max- 
imum of  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  effective 
July  1,  1981.  Since  deputy  game  protectors 
must  supply  all  of  their  own  equipment, 
such  as  radios,  vehicles,  uniforms  and  fire- 
arms, this  pay  will,  in  most  cases,  not  even 
cover  the  cost  of  the  essentials. 

The  cost  of  operating  our  deputy  pro- 
grams during  the  1980  fiscal  year  was  ap- 
proximately $900,000  with  more  than 
$100,000  of  this  spent  on  training.  Training 
is  essential  when  dealing  with  the  public  in 
a law  enforcement  capacity  and  covers 
Game  Law,  public  relations,  legal  proce- 
dure, use  of  firearms,  and  all  subjects 
related  to  the  position. 

The  image  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  is  a vital  concern  to  all  and 
steps  are  being  taken  continually  to  im- 
prove the  image  of  the  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors. The  dedication  and  interest  demon- 
strated by  the  Deputies  was  often  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  public,  but  the  trend  has 
been  changing  in  recent  years. 

Special  Permits 

During  June  1981,  the  annual  taxidermy 
examination  was  held  at  our  division  office 
in  Huntingdon.  Seventy-one  persons  took 
the  examination  with  37  passing. 

The  Game  Commission  issued  3565  spe- 
cial permits,  especially  provided  for  by  law, 
for  various  activities,  and  collected  $49,406 
in  permit  fees.  This  income  figure  is  mis- 
leading in  that  the  costs  incurred  in  admin- 
istering and  servicing  these  permits  far  sur- 
passed the  income  derived  from  them.  We 
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plan  to  pursue  legislation  to  amend  the 
Game  Law  to  increase  special  permit  fees 
in  an  effort  to  reflect  present  day  econom- 
ics. Other  permits,  including  bird  banding, 
are  issued  without  charge.  The  following 
permits  were  issued  during  the  1980  fiscal 
year: 


Collecting: 


Gratis  

14 

$ 0 

Fee  

20 

200 

Disabled  Person  to  Hunt 

from  Automobile  .... 

1,339 

1,339 

Disabled,  Bow  & 

Arrow -Gratis 

1 

0 

Dog  Training 

162 

3,240 

Falconry 

88 

880 

Ferret  Breeders 

13 

650 

Ferret  Owners  

107 

1,160 

Field  Trial 

107 

535 

Fox  Hunting 

25 

1,250 

Fur  Dealer 

331 

8,275 

Fur  Dealer  Employee  . . . 

46 

460 

Fur  Dealer,  Nonresident 

30 

3,000 

Fur  Farming 

50 

750 

Propagation 

435 

6,525 

Regulated  Shooting 

Grounds 

Private 

147 

6,415 

Commercial 

30 

2,090 

Release  and 

Retrap  Ouail 

37 

370 

Retriever  Trial 

30 

430 

Roadside  Menagerie  . . . 

45 

675 

Special  Retriever 

Dog  Training  Area  . . . 

12 

420 

Taxidermy 

338 

8,450 

Permit  to  Mount 

Protected  Specimen 

Gratis 

35 

0 

Fee  

123 

246 

TOTAL 

3,565 

$47,360 

Miscellaneous  other  permits  are  issued 
for  a fee,  which  brought  the  total  income 
from  all  permits  to  $49,406. 

Assistance  to  Other  Agencies 

Whenever  possible,  game  protectors 
render  assistance  to  other  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police,  Fish  Commission,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Department  of  Health,  and 
Pennsylvania  Emergency  Management 
Agency.  Officer  wages  and  expenses,  while 
assisting  other  agencies,  are  borne  by  the 
Game  Commission.  Personnel  from  these 
agencies  reciprocate  by  assisting  in  mat- 
ters related  to  Game  Law  enforcement. 

The  Game  Commission  traditionally  is 
one  of  the  first  state  agencies  to  respond 
and  render  assistance  in  cases  of  sudden 
emergencies  such  as  flash  flooding.  We 
have  become  a dependable  aid  in  furnish- 
ing needed  on-site  reports  to  the  Pennsyl- 


KATHY  TROMBINO,  KATHY  STEWART, 
LINDA  SHEAFFER,  STEPHANIE  FREEMAN, 
and  KATHY  SMITH,  left  to  right,  maintain 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division’s  records. 


vania  Emergency  Management  Agency,  and 
render  invaluable  assistance  to  protect 
human  lives  and  property  in  such  emergen- 
cies. 

Cur  statewide  two-way  radio  system  and 
well-trained  officers,  game  protectors  and 
deputy  game  protectors,  strategically 
located  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
have  proven  invaluable  in  emergency  and 
disaster  situations. 

Game  Law  Recodification 

We  are  presently  engaged  in  working  on 
recodification  of  the  Game  Law.  The  last 
recodification  took  place  in  1937,  so  under- 
standably it  is  necessary  to  undertake  this 
monumental  task  at  this  time  in  order  to  up- 
date the  statute  to  present  day  needs.  This 
task  got  underway  early  in  1981  and  is  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily.  The  draft  prepara- 
tion is  being  done  in-house  and  is  being 
worked  in  with  regular  duties  as  time  per- 
mits. Hopefully,  the  draft  copy  should  be 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  General  As- 
sembly at  the  beginning  of  the  1982  Session. 

DIVISION  OF 
LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Jacob  I.  Sitlinger,  Chief 

Section  901  of  the  Game  Law  authorizes 
the  Game  Commission  to  purchase  land 
for  the  protection,  propagation,  and  man- 
agement of  wildlife  for  public  hunting  and 
trapping. 

Through  an  aggressive  acquisition  pro- 
gram, 1,233,479  acres  in  269  separate  units, 
varying  in  size  from  a 1.22-acre  river  island 
to  a 39,120-acre  tract,  are  now  available 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  those 
seeking  recreation  in  the  out-of-doors. 
While  used  primarily  for  public  hunting, 
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BOB  CULP,  seated,  and  RON  KURTZ  are  in- 
volved with  the  Division  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's various  construction  projects. 


compatible  recreational  opportunities  such 
as  hiking,  outdoor  photography,  bird  watch- 
ing, and  skiing  are  available  to  all  citizens 
on  these  State  Game  Lands. 

State  Game  Lands  cannot  accommodate 
all  of  our  sport  hunting  enthusiasts,  thus 
acquiring  public  access  to  private  lands  is 
also  a high  priority  function  of  this  division. 
Our  cooperative  public  access  programs 
(Farm-Game,  Safety  Zone,  and  Forest 
Game)  are  successful  not  only  because  of 
our  efforts  but  also  because  of  the  generos- 
ity and  goodwill  of  citizen  landowners.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  public  recognize  the 
landowners’  rights  if  the  programs  are  to 
continue. 

Management  of  these  lands  is  carried  out 
with  a variety  of  techniques  and  methods 
involving  field  officers,  foresters,  work 
crews,  survey  crews,  and  administrative 
personnel  at  the  six  field  division  offices 
and  Harrisburg. 

Recorded  in  greater  detail,  as  follows,  are 
the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Land 
Management  Division. 

Land  Acquisition 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  3,139  acres  of 
State  Game  Lands  were  acquired  and  owner- 
ship conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  in  12 
counties  at  a cost  of  $914,743.  This  is  a 
small  acreage  as  compared  to  other  years, 
but  the  delay  in  passage  of  the  Capital 
Budget  prevented  the  consummation  of 
additional  contracts.  Several  land  ex- 
changes and  a gift  to  the  Commission  were 
among  the  conveyances  that  contributed  to 
this  total  acreage  figure. 

The  total  area  of  all  Miscellaneous 


Operational  Facility  Lands,  such  as  the 
Game  Farms,  remains  at  3,348  acres,  pur- 
chased at  a cost  of  $317,527.  An  additional 
18,851  acres  were  purchased  with  Project 
70  Funds  during  the  years  1965-1980.  The 
total  area  of  all  Game  Commission  land 
holdings  is  1,233,479  acres  in  269  separate 
Game  Lands  in  65  counties. 

Our  staff  of  five  survey  crews  performs 
boundary  line  surveys  for  all  land  acquired 
by  the  Commission.  They  also  survey  dis- 
puted boundary  lines  and  provide  topo- 
graphical surveys.  The  work  of  our  drafts- 
men, abstractor,  and  legal  counsel  provides 
assistance  in  pursuing  an  aggressive  acqui- 
sition program. 

Payments  of  In-Lieu-of  Taxes 

Payments  are  made  to  local  political  sub- 
divisions for  in-lieu-of  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
39c  per  acre. 

During  the  current  year,  $160,206  was 
paid  equally  to  the  various  counties,  school 
districts,  and  township  road  supervisors  for 
a total  of  $480,618. 

Game  Lands  Management 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  substantial  activi- 
ties occurred  on  State  Game  Lands  and 
leased  lands  even  with  the  introduction  of 
an  energy  program  to  reduce  fuel  consump- 
tion and  related  costs. 

Game  Commission  employes  planted  977 
acres  of  grain  which  remained  unharvested 
for  wildlife  utilization.  Plots  planted  with 
longterm  grass-legume  seedings  amounted 
to  544  acres.  A total  of  9576  acres  was 
mowed;  1402  acres  were  limed;  and  1540 
acres  were  fertilized. 

Construction  included  8 miles  of  road,  55 
parking  lots,  10  rifle  ranges,  10  waterfowl 
ponds,  1044  waterfowl  nesting  devices,  and 
338  bluebird  houses. 

Maintenance  of  areas  included  roads, 
trails,  parking  lots,  ponds,  rifle  ranges, 
boundary  lines,  border  and  browse  cuttings 
or  thinnings.  Also  included  were  a host  of 
other  jobs  which  require  many  hours  of 
labor,  such  as  posting  and  collection  of 
slob  trash  at  parking  areas. 

Approximately  20,000  acres  of  the  better 
agricultural  lands  are  being  sharecropped 
by  local  farmers.  A total  of  9929  acres  was 
planted  to  grain,  and  1661  acres  were  seeded 
to  grasses  and  legumes. 

A portion  of  the  Commission’s  share  of 
grain  (521  acres)  also  remained  unhar- 
vested for  utilization  by  wildlife.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  share  (24,998  bushels  of  ear 
corn,  18,735  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  7230 
bushels  of  wheat,  1274  bushels  of  barley,  25 
bushels  of  rye,  8025  bushels  of  oats,  170 
bushels  of  other  grains)  was  used  for  winter 
trap  and  transfer,  winter  feeding,  at  game 
farms,  or  sold  and  the  proceeds  deposited 
in  the  Game  Fund. 
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Rifle  Ranges 

Ten  ranges  on  the  following  Game  Lands 
were  built  in  the  past  fiscal  year  to  provide 
the  sportsmen  of  the  commonwealth  a 
place  for  sighting  in  rifles,  rifle  practice, 
and  hunter  education  training: 

SGL  42,  Westmoreland  County 
SGL  51,  Fayette  County 
SGL  77,  Clearfield  County 
SGL  106,  Schuylkill  County 
SGL  157,  Bucks  County 
SGL  230,  Cumberland  County 
SGL  242,  York  County 
SGL  245,  Washington  County 
SGL  273,  Indiana  County 
SGL  285,  Beaver  County 

Howard  Nursery 

The  Howard  Nursery  produced  and  shipped 
1,936,700  tree  and  1,060,472  shrub  seed- 
lings to  various  cooperator  programs 
-such  as  Farm-Game,  Safety  Zone,  Forest 
Game,  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  sportsmen’s  clubs -for  planting 
to  improve  wildlife  habitat  on  lands  open  to 
public  hunting. 

Work  continues  on  the  propagation  of 
native  tree  and  shrub  species  to  enhance 
habitat. 

Forestry  Section 

In  the  implementation  of  our  Forest 
Wildlife  Management  Plans  for  State  Game 
Lands,  the  forestry  section  established  and 
offered  the  timber  for  sale  on  105  separate 
tracts.  These  sales  had  an  estimated 
volume  of  30,300,000  board  feet  of  sawlogs 
and  97,600  cords  of  pulpwood. 

During  the  year  11,300  acres  of  Game 
Lands  were  treated  commercially  with  a vol- 
ume of  23,711,700  board  feet  of  sawlogs 
and  80,554  cords  of  pulpwood  and  firewood 
removed.  The  sale  of  this  material  returned 
to  the  Commission  $2,292,929.  This  repre- 
sents an  average  income  of  $203  per  acre 
treated.  There  were  1273  fuelwood  permits 
and  156  special  permits  issued  for  border 
cutting,  road  daylighting,  and  stripmine  sal- 
vage operations.  In  addition,  1565  acres 
were  marked  for  improvement  cutting  by 
Food  and  Cover  employees  or  by  contract. 

All  cutting  operations  are  designed  to  im- 
prove wildlife  habitat  on  the  Game  Lands. 
The  forestry  canopy  is  opened  to  encourage 
both  sprout  and  seedling  growth  and  pro- 
vide food  and  cover  as  well  as  regeneration 
to  maintain  the  forest  habitat. 

Thick  infestations  of  ferns  inhibit  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  seedlings,  essential 
to  regeneration  of  the  forests.  The  forestry 
section  undertook  some  experimental 
herbicide  spraying  operations  for  fern  con- 
trol in  both  northern  hardwood  and  oak 
stands.  In  addition,  some  experimental 
work  was  started  using  herbicides  for  multi- 
flora rose  and  autumn  olive  control. 


The  foresters  and  technicians  continued 
their  assistance  to  the  Game  Management 
Division  in  control  burning  experiments, 
operation  of  deer  check  stations,  collection 
of  antlerless  deer  age  data,  as  well  as 
assisting  in  grouse  and  turkey  population 
censuses. 

Public  Access  Programs 

Most  landowners  in  our  state  will  permit 
public  hunting  if  they  are  assured  that  they 
will  receive  protection  for  their  families, 
livestock,  and  properties.  The  Cooperative 
Farm-Game  Program  offers  this  protection 
to  the  landowner  and  continues  to  be  the 
most  successful  public  access  program  in 
the  United  States.  The  program  began  in 
1937  and  now  has  181  projects  in  58  coun- 
ties. The  cooperating  landowners  (18,645) 
through  their  generosity  allow  the  public  to 
hunt  on  over  2,224,000  acres. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  we  have  stabil- 
ized the  acreage  in  the  Safety  Zone  Pro- 
gram this  year.  There  are  currently  10,159 
cooperators  with  1,685,815  acres  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Cooperative  Forest-Game  Program, 
the  newest  public  access  program  with 
private  landowners,  encompasses  656,179 
acres  with  cooperators  in  all  six  field  divi- 
sions. As  this  program  continues  to  ex- 
pand, it  is  filling  the  need  for  keeping  areas 
of  forest  game  habitat  open  to  sportsmen 
while  offering  additional  protection  to  the 
landowner  from  unsportsmanlike  acts. 

Federal  Aid 

We  received  $3,573,807  from  the  Federal 
Aid  to  Wildlife  Restoration  Act  (Pittman- 
Robertson  Fund)  as  reimbursement  for 
funds  expended  for  approved  wildlife  man- 
agement projects.  Since  Federal  Aid  to 


GREG  GRABOWICZ,  left,  and  JAKE  SIT- 
LINGER,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Land  Man- 
agement, discuss  some  of  the  many  timber 
cutting  options  for  State  Game  Lands. 
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Wildlife  Restoration  Act  Funds  were  first 
received  in  1938,  over  $42’/2  million  has 
been  provided  to  the  Game  Commission  for 
use  in  land  management,  land  acquisition, 
research,  and  hunter  education  activities. 

The  Federal  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  provides  money  for  acquisi- 
tion, planning,  and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation  projects.  These  funds  are  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service  which, 
during  the  past  fiscal  year,  provided  $693,918 
on  a 50-50  cost  share  basis  for  the  purchase 
of  4,188  acres  of  additional  State  Game 
Lands.  The  future  for  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  is  under  review. 
Complete  elimination  or  at  least  reduced 
funding  can  be  anticipated  for  the  near 
future.  This  will  have  a serious  impact  on 
our  acquisition  program. 

Project  500 

Project  500  Funds  in  the  amount  of 
$237,627  were  expended  or  committed  for 
development  projects  on  Commission- 
owned  lands. 

Mineral  Resource  Recovery  and 
Management  Program 

The  Game  Commission’s  responsibilities 
in  managing  Pennsylvania’s  Game  Lands 
for  the  protection  and  enhancement  of  wild- 
life habitat  and  public  use  opportunities  in- 
clude the  management  of  the  mineral  re- 
source underlying  the  Game  Lands  system. 
These  mineral  management  responsibili- 
ties are  twofold. 

First,  the  Commission  must  anticipate 
impacts  to  publicly-owned  surface  from 
mineral  recovery  operations  being  carried 
out  by  individuals  and  companies  holding 
mineral  ownership  rights  under  Game 
Lands.  Pennsylvania  has  a long  and  well 


established  history  of  fossil  fuel  develop- 
ment. Commercial  coal  operations  have 
been  going  on  within  the  Commonwealth 
for  well  over  100  years.  Every  elementary 
school  pupil  is  acquainted  with  the  location 
and  at  least  a brief  history  of  Colonel 
Drake’s  first  oil  well  and  the  development  of 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  industry  in  the  state. 
Because  of  Pennsylvania’s  rich  mineral 
heritage,  it  was  customary,  even  from  the 
earliest  times,  for  landowners  to  reserve 
certain  mineral  and  mining  rights  under 
lands  which  they  were  selling,  speculating 
that  these  rights  would  become  more  valu- 
able as  time  passed.  Many  of  these  rights 
are  still  valid  and  affect  private  as  well  as 
public  land  ownership.  These  include  the 
right  to  mine  and  remove  coal  and,  in  many 
cases,  to  produce  oil  and  natural  gas. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  Commission’s 
surface  ownership  rights  are  protected  in 
those  instances  where  the  mineral  rights 
have  been  reserved,  each  mineral  recovery 
program  proposed  for  Game  Lands  location 
is  carefully  reviewed  with  the  mineral  owner 
to  insure  that  a clear  legal  right  exists  to 
carry  out  the  mining  or  drilling  activities.  In 
many  instances,  the  surface  owner  is  en- 
titled to  payment  for  damages,  especially 
for  merchantable  timber.  Plans  for  road, 
pipeline,  and  well  drilling  locations  are  all 
reviewed  and  wherever  the  Commission  can 
exert  its  influence  as  surface  owner,  min- 
eral development  activities  are  managed  to 
insure  that  the  absolute  minimum  amount 
of  disturbance  is  experienced  both  to  the 
surface  features  and  to  the  public’s  right  to 
use  and  enjoy  Game  Lands. 

The  Commission's  mineral  management 
activities  also  include  the  administration  of 
Commonwealth-owned  coal,  oil,  and  gas 
rights.  The  Commission  entertains  nomina- 
tions from  oil,  gas,  and  coal  development 
companies  for  the  leasing  of  certain  por- 
tions of  Game  Lands  for  these  purposes.  If 
a project  can  meet  a set  of  very  strict  envi- 
ronmental protection  criteria,  the  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  lease  the  right  to 
remove  these  resources. 

Currently,  approximately  50,000  acres  of 
Game  Lands  are  leased  for  oil  and  natural 
gas  development.  Of  the  45  active  oil  and 
gas  leases  on  Game  Lands,  only  14  have  ex- 
perienced active  drilling  to  date.  The  Com- 
mission also  leases  surface  mining  rights 
■for  removal  of  coal  and  is  currently  spon- 
soring two  operations,  one  of  which  resulted 
in  the  conveyance  of  approximately  2,900 
acres  of  privately-owned  land  to  the  Game 
Lands  system  in-lieu-of  royalty  payments. 
The  second  project  was  designed  to  include 
the  reclamation  of  200  acres  of  previously 
abandoned  mined  land.  In  all  cases,  min- 
eral lease  operators  are  responsible  for  the 
safe  and  environmentally  sound  operation 
of  their  lease  tracts  and  for  the  reclamation 
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and  revegetation  of  disturbed  areas  to  the 
highest  possible  utility  for  wildlife. 

Total  revenues  arising  from  the  mineral 
management  and  leasing  program  on  Game 
Lands  for  fiscal  year  1980-81  amounted  to 
$743,227.  This  money  is  deposited  in  the 
Game  Fund  and  is  utilized  in  underwriting 
the  cost  of  the  Game  Commission's  day-to- 
day  activities  as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of 
additional  Game  Lands. 

Rights-of-Way  Section 

The  Game  Commission  attempts  to  serve 
the  public’s  wider  need  for  electric  service 
and  oil  and  natural  gas  utilities  by  allowing 
the  location  of  electric  transmission  lines 
and  oil  and  gas  pipelines  over  Game  Lands 
in  instances  where  there  is  no  prudent  or 
feasible  alternative  to  locating  those  facili- 
ties on  private  land.  Very  often,  the  location 
and  size  of  the  larger  Game  Lands  tracts 
would  require  that  utility  companies  con- 
struct additional  miles  of  line  to  avoid  these 
areas,  adding,  inevitably,  to  the  utility  cus- 
tomers’ annual  rates.  Wherever  utility  lines 
can  be  accommodated  without  an  undue 
amount  of  habitat  disturbance,  licenses  are 
issued  requiring  payment  of  annual  rental 
to  the  Commission  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  utility  corridor  for  the  highest  possible 
food  and  cover  production  for  wildlife. 

In  addition  to  licenses  for  electric  trans- 
mission and  pipeline  crossings,  the  Com- 
mission also  issues  temporary  road  use 
licenses  for  the  transport  of  timber  and  min- 
eral products  recovered  from  adjacent  pri- 
vate land  and  for  the  location  of  microwave 
and  radio  and  television  communications 
sites.  All  licenses  are  issued  in  accordance 
with  a standard  rate  schedule  and  set  of 
regulations.  The  Commission  reserves  the 
right  to  refuse  all  applications  for  right-of- 
way  licenses  which  do  not  meet  sound  en- 
vironmental protection  criteria  or  for  which 
there  are  obvious  alternative  locations  on 
private  lands. 

As  of  June  30,  1981,  there  were  709  active 
right-of-way  licenses  for  facilities  located 
on  Game  Lands.  Revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1980-81,  resulting  from  this  program, 
amounted  to  $165,084.  This  represents  an  8 
percent  increase  over  revenues  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

Environmental  Impact 
Review  Section 

Since  1972  the  Game  Commission  has 
been  involved  in  a program  of  reviewing 
construction  projects  such  as  highway  relo- 
cations, flood  control  impoundments,  hydro- 
electric projects,  and  others  which  require 
federal  coordination  or  permits  or  which 
utilized  federal  cost  share  monies  to  insure 
that  adverse  impacts  to  wildlife  habitats 
and  wildlife  populations  resulting  from 
these  projects  are  kept  to  an  absolute  mini- 


mum. The  Commission,  along  with  other 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  makes  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  location,  design,  and 
operation  of  these  projects  and  also  out- 
lines requirements  for  the  mitigation  of 
unavoidable  wildlife  habitat  impacts. 

During  August  of  1980,  the  Commission 
added  a second  facet  to  its  review  efforts 
by  initiating  a cooperative  effort  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 
Resources,  wherein  the  Commission  would 
review  certain  additional  construction  proj- 
ects requiring  permitting  on  a state  govern- 
ment level.  The  most  notable  aspect  of  this 
new  arrangement  has  involved  the  Commis- 
sion's staff  in  reviewing  applications  for 
solid  waste  disposal  sites.  The  growing  de- 
mand for  these  sites  around  the  Common- 
wealth is  recognized  as  having  the  potential 
for  a major  impact  on  rural  land  use.  Penn- 
sylvania’s privately  owned  rural  lands  are 
important  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
food  and  fiber  production  but  also  consti- 
tute the  major  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s remaining  wildlife  habitat.  Many 
very  valuable  habitat  systems  and  ecolog- 
ical networks  overlay  private  landowner- 
ship  within  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
protection  and  management  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife  resources  will  continue  to 
be  inevitably  tied  to  the  sound  multi-use 
management  of  privately-owned  lands. 

Project  proposals  are  reviewed  to  insure 
that  habitats  of  federally  and  state  listed 
endangered  species  are  protected  as  re- 
quired by  law  and  to  minimize  habitat  loss 
which  could  be  avoided  by  choice  of  alter- 
nate locations  and  enlightened  regional 
planning.  Game  Commission  field  officers 
and  staff  participated  in  the  review  of  327 
state  level  applications  during  fiscal  year 
1980-81,  and  the  expectation  is  that  our  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs  will  continue 
to  grow. 

The  Game  Commission’s  impact  review 
program  is  based  on  the  recognition  of  the 
private  landowner’s  rights  to  utilize  and 
enjoy  his  property  within  the  framework  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  all  citizens  to 
enjoy  a safe,  clean,  and  aesthetic  environ- 
ment, including  protection  of  the  Common- 
wealth’s very  valuable  wildlife  resources. 

Engineering  Section 

The  engineering  unit,  under  the  Division 
of  Land  Management,  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  planning,  designing,  specify- 
ing, contracting  for,  and  inspecting  all  con- 
tracted maintenance  work  and  new  con- 
struction. 

This  past  fiscal  year  various  repair  and 
maintenance  work  was  completed  on  four 
buildings,  which  included  reroofing  of  the 
Pymatuning  Hunter  Registration  Building, 
painting  the  barn  on  State  Game  Lands  211, 
replacing  roof  on  the  Northwest  Division 
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Office  building,  and  repairing  roof  at  the 
Southeast  Division  Office  building;  five  pole 
buildings  were  constructed;  three  building 
improvements  completed;  three  water  wells 
drilled;  one  field  drain  tile  installation  com- 
pleted; and  six  building  security  systems 


installed.  This  work  was  accomplished 
under  22  separate  contracts  at  a total  cost 
of  $154,883.  In  addition,  the  engineering 
unit  acted  as  coordinator  on  three  building 
projects  contracted  for  by  the  Department 
of  General  Services. 


PGC  FINANCIAL  REPORT- JULY  1,  1980  TO  JUNE  30,  1981 

By  Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 


Game  Fund 

The  unappropriated  surplus  as  of  June 
30,  1981,  was  $21,169,591,  an  increase  of 
$345,395  over  the  previous  fiscal  year  end 
total  available  for  commitment  and  expen- 
diture. 

Total  revenue  received  during  the  1980-81 
fiscal  year  was  $28,085,206,  an  increase  of 
$1,723,711  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  In- 
creases in  license  revenue  again  resulted 
from  the  increase  of  the  nonresident  hunt- 
ing license  fee  and  greater  sales  in  most 
hunting  license  categories,  particularly  the 
increasingly  popular  muzzleloading  hunting 
license.  Other  revenue  categories  denoting 
significant  increases  were  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber and  coal  resources  in  conjunction  with 
today’s  energy  needs;  interest  income  on 
securities  and  deposits  due  to  a consis- 
tently higher  Game  Fund  balance  than  in 
previous  years  and  continuing  high  interest 
rates;  and  Federal  aid  reimbursements  from 
land  acquisition. 

Expenditures  and  commitments  totaled 
$28,196,541,  an  increase  of  $2,437,529  over 
last  year’s  June  30  total.  Previously  negoti- 
ated collective  bargaining  agreements  con- 
tinued to  contribute  to  the  approximate 
$600,000  increase  of  personnel  services. 
Operational  expenses  increased  approxi- 
mately $800,000,  primarily  in  areas  such  as 
automotive  repairs  and  supplies,  mainten- 
ance materials  and  supplies,  electricity, 
etc.  Land  acquisition  and  automobile  and 
truck  commitments  and  purchases  ac- 
counted for  the  bulk  of  an  $800,000  increase 
of  fixed  assets  and  capital  improvements. 


GRACE  URBAN  and  DAVE  ALLEN  are  two 
of  those  responsible  for  keeping  track  of 
the  Commission’s  $28  million  budget. 


Payments  in-lieu-of  taxes  to  local  political 
subdivisions  nearly  doubled  due  to  the  new 
rate  of  39<t  per  acre  from  the  previous  20$ 
per  acre. 

Act  271  of  the  Game  Law  provides  that 
not  less  than  $1.25  from  each  resident 
hunter’s  paid  license  fee  shall  be  used  solely 
for  the  selection,  restoration,  rehabilitation 
and  improvement  of  lands  available  for  pub- 
lic hunting,  to  provide  and  improve  habitat 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  natural  propa- 
gation of  wildlife.  License  sales  for  the 
1980-81  fiscal  year  for  all  types  of  resident 
hunting  licenses  totaled  1,313,290.  This 
mandated  that  a minimum  of  $1,641,613  be 
expended  for  the  above-mentioned  pur- 
poses. Actual  expenditures  for  the  above 
totaled  $4,158,886,  an  excess  of  $2,517,273 
over  the  minimum  requirements  of  this  Act. 

Act  632  of  the  Game  Law  states  that  $1  of 
each  fee  collected  for  issuing  resident  and 
nonresident  hunter's  licenses  and  tags  for 
antlerless  deer  shall  be  used  solely  for  cut- 
ting or  otherwise  removing  overshadowing 
tree  growth,  to  produce  underbrush  sprouts 
and  saplings  for  deer  food  and  cover  on 
Game  Lands.  License  sales  for  the  1980-81 
fiscal  year  for  all  types  of  antlerless  deer 
licenses  totaled  418,685.  This  mandated 
that  a minimum  of  $418,685  be  expended  for 
the  above-mentioned  purposes.  Actual  ex- 
penditures for  the  above  totaled  $1,196,589, 
an  excess  of  $777,904  over  the  minimum  re- 
quirement of  this  Act. 

Land  and  Water  Development 
Fund  — Project  500 

The  Project  500  Fund  is  a statewide  bond 
issue  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1968  for 
the  conservation  and  reclamation  of  the 
land  and  water  resources  of  the  Common- 
wealth. During  the  1980-81  fiscal  year, 
Game  Commission  expenditures  amounted 
to  $372,065,  bringing  the  cumulative  total 
of  Game  Commission  expenditures  since 
the  inception  of  the  Project  500  Fund  to 
$21,482,403.  The  total  commitments  as  of 
June  30,  1981,  were  $577,164,  and  the  amount 
available  for  future  commitment  and  expen- 
diture was  $616,233. 

The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  for  the  1980-81  fiscal 
year  are  detailed  in  the  following  financial 
statements. 


GAME  COMMISSION  REVENUE 
8 28,085,206 

JULY  I,  1980,  TO  JUNE  30,1981  < „ T0  THE 

NEAREST  DOLLAR  ) 


GAME  COMMISSION  EXPENDITURES  AND 
COMMITMENTS  8 28,196,541 
JULY  I,  1980— JUNE  30,1981 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Game  Fund  Balance  Sheet,  June  30,  1981 


ASSETS 

Cash  with  Treasurer $ 24,747 

Temporary  Investments  26,011,330 

Petty  Cash  Advances  150,750 

Miscellaneous  Receivables 3,072 


$26,189,899 

Future  Revenue  for  Contingent  Commitments 2,147,743 

Less  Reserve  for  Future  Years’ Encumbrances  2,147,743 


-0- 

Total  Assets $26,189,899 


LIABILITIES,  RESERVES  and  SURPLUS 

Vouchers  Payable $ 245,542 

Reserve  for  Encumbrances 4,323,516 

Reserve  for  Restricted  Receipts 448,178 

Reserve  for  Receivables 3,072 

Unappropriated  Surplus 21,169,591 


Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus $26,189,899 


Statement  of  Unappropriated  Surplus  for  the  Fiscal  Year 


Ending  June  30,  1981 

Unappropriated  Surplus,  June  30, 1980  $20,824,196 

ADD: 

Revenue  subject  to  Executive  Authorization $23,667,810 

Prior  Fiscal  Year’s  encumbered  Executive 

Authorizations  unused  456,731  24,124,541 

Total  beginning  surplus  and  additions  $44,948,737 

DEDUCT: 

1980-81  Executive  Authorizations  $23,804,000 

Less  1980-81  Executive  Authorizations  unused  . . . 24,854 

Net  deductions 23,779,146 

Unappropriated  Surplus,  June  30, 1981  $21,169,591 


Schedule  of  Revenue  for  Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1981 


LICENSES  AND  FEES: 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses- Adult $ 8,083,956 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Junior 771,940 

Resident  Hunting  Licenses  — Senior 322,545 

Non-Resident  Hunting  Licenses  4,778,941 

Antlerless  Deer  Licenses 1,218,290 

Archery  Licenses 536,450 

Muzzleloading  Hunting  Licenses 325,612 

Special  3-Day  Non-Resident  Regulated 

Shooting  Grounds  Licenses 4,471 

Non-Resident  Trapping  Licenses 2,450 

Special  Game  Permits 49,406 

Rights-of-Way  Licenses  165,084 


Total  Licenses  and  Fees $16,259,145 
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FINES  AND  PENALTIES: 

Game  Law  Fines: $ 578,238 

MISCELLANEOUS  REVENUE: 

Interest  on  Securities  and  Deposits $ 2,915,575 

Sale  of  Timber  and  Other  Wood  Products 2,292,929 

Sale  of  Coal  595,816 

Sale  of  GAME  NEWS 490,130 

Royalties  and  Ground  Rentals  from 

Gas  and  Oil  Leases 129,499 

Miscellaneous  (prior  year  expenditure  refunds, 

donations,  etc.)  84,682 

Sale  of  Publications  and  Maps 73,554 

Sale  of  Grain  and  Hay 73,480 

Sale  of  Skins  and  Guns 73,354 

Wildlife  Management  Promotional  Revenue  44,527 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  and  Non-Usable  Property 29,880 

Sale  of  Stone,  Gravel,  Clay  and  Limestone 17,377 

Rental  of  State  Property 9,624 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue  $ 6,830,427 


Total  Revenue  Subject  to  Executive  Authorization  $23,667,810 

AUGMENTATIONS: 

Federal  Aid  for  Wildlife  Restoration,  Recreation, 

Research,  and  Land  Acquisition  $ 4,314,033 

Sale  of  Automobiles  and  Other  Used  Vehicles 59,850 

Sharecropping  and  Agricultural  Leases 43,513 


Total  Augmentations $4,417,396 


GRAND  TOTAL  ALL  REVENUE  DEPOSITED  IN  GAME  FUND  . . . . $28,085,206 


GAME  COMMISSION  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES 
FUNCTIONAL  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980-81 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE $ 257,449 

COMPTROLLER  OPERATIONS  359,764 

ADMINISTRATION: 

Field  Division  Offices  $1,133,312 

Hunting  License  Section 615,674 

Data  Processing 370,574 

Training  School  and  Educational  Programs 318,191 

Personnel  Section  and  Labor  Relations  Activities  261 ,239 

Internal  Stores  and  Mailroom 198,785 

Procurement  Section 74,612  2,972,387 


INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION: 

Conservation  Education  and  Field  Services $ 932,062 

Pennsylvania  GAME  NEWS  779,169 

Hunter  Education 148,513 

Photographic  Section 81,312 

Endangered  Species  and 

Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs 6,860  1,947,916 


GAME  MANAGEMENT -PROPAGATION: 

Pheasant  Program $2,406,737 

Turkey  Program 311,624 
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Mallard  Duck  Program 116,056 

Trap  and  Transfer  Program 114,825  2,949,242 

GAME  MANAGEMENT -RESEARCH: 

Black  Bear  Study $ 259,263 

Ruffed  Grouse  and  Mourning  Dove 

Research  Projects 192,377 

Deer  Study  173,466 

Waterfowl  Research  and  Banding  Projects 115,859 

Turkey  Study 74,877 

Endangered  Species  Program  48,075 

Furbearer  Research  Project 33,410 

Rabbit  Study 6,358  903,685 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT: 

General  Law  Enforcement $3,633,429 

Deputy  Law  Enforcement 779,282 

Servicing  Wildlife  Complaints  437,863 

Harrisburg  Administration  301,015 

Radio  System 284,145 

Deputy  Training  118,117 

Assistance  to  Other  Commonwealth 

Law  Enforcement  Agencies 59,731 

Trapper  Training,  Endangered  Species,  and 

Non-Game  Wildlife  Programs 21,762  5,635,344 

LAND  MANAGEMENT: 

Food  and  Cover  for  Wildlife  and  Cooperative 

Farm  Game  Development 5,467,964 

Land  Acquisition  Program  3,248,041 

Division  Personnel  Activities  and 
Administrative  Costs  (includes  refuges 
and  special  areas,  shooting  ranges, 
equipment  repairs,  building  maintenance, 
and  other  costs  not  included  in  Food  and 
Cover  and  Farm  Game  Development  project)  . . 3,205,074 

General  Headquarters  Costs  and 
Administration  (includes  Harrisburg 
personnel  and  operational  costs  of  Survey 
and  Drafting,  Automotive,  Minerals  Recovery 
and  Rights-of-Way  Administration, 

Engineering,  etc.,  Sections)  1,247,675  13,168,754 

Expenditures  & Commitments  from 

Game  Fund  by  Other  State  Agencies 2,000 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  & COMMITMENTS $28,196,541 


P.G.C.  COMMITMENTS  & EXPENDITURES- July  1, 1980,  to  June  30, 1981 

Salaries $10,996,442 

Wages 1,032,341 

State  share  employe  benefits 4,214,932 

Land  purchases  and  acquisition  costs 3,225,093 

Automotive  repairs,  supplies,  and  rentals  1,231,027 

Printing  and  advertising 1,070,577 

Maintenance  and  improvements  of  buildings, 

grounds,  and  machinery 869,777 

Purchase  of  trucks,  automobiles,  and  jeeps 763,229 

Pheasant,  turkey,  and  duck  feed 679,288 
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Payments  to  other  state  agencies: 

Comptroller  services  rendered 357,497 

Auditing  services 92,936 

Personnel  services  32,687 

Purchasing  services 19,542 

Checkwriting  and  disbursement  services 6,435 

Payments  to  local  municipalities  in-lieu-of  taxes  480,618 

Travel  and  special  conference  expenses  398,909 

Postage 304,155 

Heating,  power  and  light 276,686 

Telephone  expenses 269,294 

Purchase  of  agricultural,  heavy  (off-road)  and  other 

equipment  and  machinery  257,794 

Building  rentals  and  land  rights-of-way  lease  payments 248,930 

Legal,  appraisal,  and  consulting  fees 236,538 

Radio  and  communications  equipment  purchases  and 

contracted  maintenance  service 182,768 

Wildlife  habitat  seedlings  and  plantings  182,156 

Uniforms  for  Game  Commission  personnel 157,434 

Rental  of  data  processing,  tabulating,  and 

copying  equipment 127,299 

Other  supplies  (laboratory,  ammunition,  etc.)  and  services 117,690 

Educational  supplies,  literature,  and 

classroom  training  equipment 104,213 

Office  equipment,  maintenance,  rentals  and  supplies 103,574 

Research  grants  to  universities  and  wildlife  associations 72,590 

Insurance  — auto,  liability,  fidelity 56,440 

Payments  to  individuals  for  bear  damage  claims  and 
deer-proof  fencing 25,650 


GAME  COMMISSION  GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TOTAL $28,194,541 

Replacement  checks,  Treasury  Department 2,000 


GAME  COMMISSION  TOTAL $28,196,541 


Note:  Outstanding  commitments  as  of  June  30, 1981,  totaled  $4,323,516,  which 
may  be  subject  to  cancellation  pending  contingencies  overstated,  goods 
not  delivered  and  services  not  rendered,  or  recommitment  to  a succeeding 
year. 


ANGUS  GAVIN  receives  the  1981  “Outdoor 
Life  Conservation  Award”  from  President 
Ronald  Reagan  while  Clare  Conley,  a 14-year 
resident  of  Pike  County  and  Outdoor  Life’s 
editor-in-chief,  looks  on.  This  prestigious 
award,  given  annually  since  1964  to  excep- 
tional conservationists,  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Gavin  in  recognition  of  his  work  study- 
ing the  effects  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipeline 
construction  on  migratory  wildlife.  Having 
worked  in  the  Northwest  Territories  for  45 
years,  the  recipient  is  also  known  for  dis- 
covering the  nesting  grounds  of  the  Ross 
and  Tule  geese  and  for  developing  the  first 
workable  Eskimo  dictionary. 
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Last  Deer 

By  Phil  Ruffner 


I STILL  SMILE  when  I think  of  it. 

Dad’s  last  deer  wasn’t  an  8-point 
buck,  but  getting  that  doe  was  just  as 
much  fun  and  the  hunt  was  one  I will 
always  remember. 

It  all  began  a number  of  years  ago 
— before  I got  serious  about  hunting 
whitetails.  Dad  and  I had  hunted  to- 
gether every  year  since  my  fourteenth 
birthday.  Rabbits  were  our  speciality. 
Every  fall  on  the  opening  day.  Dad, 
my  Uncle  Paul,  and  I would  seek  out 
the  deepest,  most  tangled- up  slashings 
Pennsylvania  has  to  offer.  And  there, 
along  an  old  tram  road,  perhaps,  or 
from  the  top  of  a stump,  we  would 
wait  for  Old  Blue  or  Trigger  or 
Smokey  to  bring  us  a rabbit. 

Invariably,  the  first  shot  was  Dad’s, 
and  just  as  assuredly  he  held  up  the 
first  rabbit  for  Uncle  Paul  and  me  to 
see.  The  grin  on  his  face  did  the  rest.  I 
tell  you,  he  never  missed! 

But  Dad  was  not  a deer  hunter.  It 
seems  that  I have  spent  half  my  life 
following  deer  tracks  somewhere,  but 
mine  was  usually  a lonesome  hunt  in 


those  early  years.  I learned  by  trial 
and  error.  When  the  small  game  sea- 
son ended,  my  “other  hunt”  began, 
but  Dad  would  clean  up  the  old  Win- 
chester Model  12  smoothbore,  add  a 
little  Hoppes  No.  9 to  keep  her  smell- 
ing good,  and  put  hunting  aside  until 
the  following  fall. 

I kept  after  him.  I told  him  of  deer 
that  I had  shot — and  of  ones  that  I 
had  missed.  Some  of  my  stories  were 
even  true!  I used  psychology  on  him.  I 
reminded  him  of  what  a good  shot  he 
was  and  how  he  was  bound  to  get  a 
nice  8-point  buck. 

Eventually,  we  did  hunt  deer  to- 
gether and  he  would  get  a buck  about 
every  third  year.  I was  having  a little 
better  luck  and  I made  sure  that  my 
grin  didn’t  go  unnoticed. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  those  years 
when  neither  of  us  scored  and,  if  we 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  get  an  ant- 
lerless license,  we  usually  hunted  to- 
gether on  opening  day. 

“Just  like  shooting  an  old  cow,” 
Dad  would  say.  “Nothing  to  it.” 
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I wasn’t  so  sure.  Deer  hunting  is 
deer  hunting  and  that  means  running 
whitetails  can  be  missed. 

I chuckle  when  I think  of  it  now.  It 
was  December  of  1973.  We  both  had 
antlerless  licenses  but  I had  been 
lucky  on  the  opening  day  of  buck  sea- 
son and  I made  up  my  mind  I was 
going  to  do  what  I could  to  help  Dad 
get  his  buck  too. 

Nothing  worked.  One  particular 
morning  looked  great.  A light  snow 
had  fallen  during  the  night  making  a 
deer  hunter’s  dream.  The  snow  was 
loose  and  visibility  was  perfect.  All 
the  old  tracks  had  been  covered,  so 
any  tracks  seen  would  have  to  be  fresh. 

We  decided  to  try  a place  few  hunt- 
ers care  to  hunt.  The  place  is  a swamp 
so  thick  with  rhododendron  and 
mountain  laurel  that  sometimes  the 
deer  have  to  back  up  and  try  again  if 
they  want  to  enter.  The  black  gum 
and  hemlock  pockets  form  masses  of 
impenetrable  thickets.  And  the  deer 
love  them. 

There  were  deer  here  this  morning 
and  Dad  decided  to  “get  in  among 
them.”  He  found  a well-used  trail  in 
one  of  the  many  thickets,  loaded  his 
32  Special  and  began  his  wait. 

I found  tracks  and  deer.  Man  did  I 
find  deer!  Even  though  opening  day 
had  come  and  gone,  these  deer  had 
not  been  disturbed.  I know  there  had 
to  be  fifteen  fresh  beds  in  this  one 
pocket. 

One  was  a buck.  I drove  it  past  Dad. 
He  saw  it,  but  even  though  it  was  only 
30  yards  from  him,  he  missed.  The 
rest  of  the  season  was  the  same — 
“Jammed  gun,”  “Looking  the  wrong 


way,”  “Decided  to  eat  sandwich 
when  . . .”  You  know  how  it  goes. 

The  first  day  of  antlerless  season 
came  and  went,  and  Dad  was  still 
without  a deer.  But  I continued  to 
hear,  “This  will  be  easy,  just  like 
shooting  an  old  cow!” 

He  missed  two  does  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  and  I can  tell  you  now,  he 
wasn’t  smiling  then.  He  said  nothing 
about  cows.  So  about  2:30,  I decided 
there  ought  to  be  some  deer  in  a little 
thicket  surrounded  by  pasture  fields.  I 
decided  to  push  it  out.  Dad  stood  by 
an  old  pine  tree  which  long  ago  had 
lost  part  of  its  trunk.  It  seemed  only 
moments  after  I entered  the  thicket 
when  I heard  him  shoot.  Wham!  Pow! 
Wham!  Wham!  Pow!  Five  shots! 
“Oh,  no,”  I muttered,  “not  another 
miss!” 

I Can  Still  See  Dad 

I can  still  see  Dad  sitting  on  that 
deer  when  I walked  from  the  woods. 
The  grin  was  back.  “Hey,  Phil,”  he 
yelled  when  he  saw  me  coming,  “I  got 
one!” 

Dad  is  gone  now.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  family  didn’t  know 
it,  but  Dad  was  awfully  sick  and  in 
much  pain  during  that  last  hunt.  Still, 
he  was  there  and  we  were  hunting 
deer.  And  often  when  I feed  my  new 
“Trigger”  and  “Smokey”  I long  for 
those  old  days.  Yet,  I have  to  smile 
when  I picture  Dad  sitting  on  that 
deer.  You  know,  if  it  doesn’t  seem  so 
artificial  in  this  age  of  cynicism,  I 
would  simply  say  that  these  memories 
are  far  more  precious  than  most  any 
others  I have  of  Dad. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

“I  put  to  you  this  question:  Is  a society  redeemed  if  it  provides  massive  safe- 
guards for  accused  persons , including  pre-trial  freedom  for  most  crimes, 
defense  lawyers  at  public  expense,  trials,  appeals,  re-trials  and  more  appeals — 
almost  without  end — and  yet  fails  to  provide  elementary  protection  for  its  de- 
cent, law  abiding  citizens ? I ask  you  to  ponder  this  question.  ” 

— Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
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was  that  he  would  never  bring  the 
dove  to  me;  he’d  always  take  it  to  one 
of  the  other  hunters. 

That  little  Brit  never  did  have  any 
faith  in  my  shooting.  I guess  he’d  seen 
me  miss  too  many.  But  you  would 
have  thought  he’d  give  me  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  once  in  awhile — law  of 
averages,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Clyde,  a hunting  friend  of  mine, 
has  a Labrador  aptiy  named  Burglar. 
He’s  a lousy  retriever  but  an  excellent 
thief.  His  specialty  is  to  sneak  through 
the  bushes  and  steal  doves  from  an- 
other hunter’s  pile. 

Burglar  knows  this  is  a habit 
hunters  other  than  his  owner  frown 
on.  He  waits  until  a hunter  leaves  his 
stand  to  walk  out  in  a field  and  pick 
up  a downed  bird.  Then  Burglar  dives 
in  the  stack  by  the  shooting  stool, 
grabs  two  or  three  and  sneaks  back  to 
Clyde. 

Burglar  weighs  about  85  pounds 
and  has  a head  the  size  of  a grizzly 
bear’s.  I’ve  seen  him  fetch  four  doves 
at  one  time.  He’ll  work  a pile  of  ten 
doves  down  to  one  and  then  slink 


THE  SUREST  WAY  to  get  a limit  of 
doves  is  to  have  a free-roaming 
Labrador  retriever  with  no  conscience. 
Regardless  of  who  shoots  a bird,  the 
dog  fetches  to  you.  In  fact,  he  offers  to 
bite  any  other  hunter  who  tries  to  take 
a dove  from  him. 

Most  hunters  won’t  leave  their 
stands  to  chase  a dog  across  a big 
field.  You  can  be  fairly  sure  they 
won’t  pepper  the  dog  with  number  8 
shot.  The  owner  is  present  and  such 
an  act  could  be  a declaration  of  war. 

I used  to  have  a Brittany  spaniel 
that  was  about  as  good  a retriever  as  I 
ever  saw  on  doves.  If  a bird  was  barely 
tipped,  that  Brit  would  follow  it  a 
quarter  of  a mile.  The  only  trouble 
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around  until  he  finds  another  hunter’s 
stand  that  needs  unloading. 

In  the  heat  of  a shooting  fray,  an 
unsuspecting  hunter  doesn’t  notice 
that  his  bag  is  disappearing.  When 
there’s  a lull  in  the  shooting,  and  he 
pauses  to  count  up  and  see  how  close 
he  is  to  the  limit,  he’s  totally  mysti- 
fied. Old  Burglar  is  so  sneaky  you  sel- 
dom see  him  at  work.  He’s  as  clever 
as  an  old  buck  at  using  cover  and 
shadows. 

Clyde,  of  course,  gives  the  doves 
back,  but  not  until  the  end  of  the 
shoot.  Then  the  hunters,  especially 
those  who  have  been  afield  with 
Burglar  before,  all  have  a good  laugh. 

The  Lab’s  thievery  finally  backfired 
and  I’m  sure  Burglar  is  the  source  of  a 
story  that  has  floated  all  over  the 
country. 

When  the  dog’s  work  is  at  his  sneak- 
iest, Clyde  accumulates  a pile  of  doves 
far  in  excess  of  the  daily  limit.  The  bill 
came  due  when  Clyde  looked  down 
the  edge  he  was  shooting  and  saw  a 
couple  of  wildlife  officers  coming.  He 
quickly  gathered  up  all  but  ten  doves 
and  hid  them  in  some  nearby  bushes. 

The  wildlife  officers  politely 
checked  Clyde’s  license  and  shotgun 
to  be  sure  it  was  plugged.  They  then 
counted  his  bag  of  ten  doves.  Every- 
thing was  legal  but  just  as  they  were 
getting  ready  to  go  to  the  next  stand, 
Burglar  came  out  of  the  bushes  with 
three  doves. 

This  put  Clyde  one  over  the  limit 
but  old  Burglar  was  just  getting 
started.  As  the  amazed  wildlife  offi- 
cers watched,  the  Lab  made  trip  after 
trip  until  the  stack  had  grown  to 
twenty- five. 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  explain. 
In  fact,  Clyde  couldn’t  explain  it  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  wildlife  officers 
or  the  magistrate  in  town. 

Oddly  enough,  four  or  five  years 
earlier  the  magistrate  had  been  one  of 
Burglar’s  victims.  And  apparently  he 
had  been  waiting  a long  time  to  get 
even! 

Evidence  and  defense  were  quickly 
given  while  Burglar,  bored  with  the 
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whole  business,  curled  up  and  went  to 
sleep  under  a table.  The  magistrate, 
with  all  of  the  dignity  of  his  judicial 
position,  banged  his  gavel  and  said,  “I 
find  the  defendant  guilty  on  all 
counts.  He  is  hereby  fined  $500  for 
each  dove  in  excess  of  twelve,  a total 
of  $6,500.  In  addition  his  shotgun  and 
vehicle  are  to  be  confiscated  and  sold 
at  auction.” 

As  Clyde  sank  slowly  to  his  knees, 
the  magistrate  continued,  “This  Lab- 
rador has  a past  record  of  thievery  and 
is  a habitual  offender.  While  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances  in  the  fact 
that  the  dog  does  not  know  right  from 
wrong,  and  does  only  what  he  has  been 
taught,  he  is  nevertheless  a liability,  I 
order  that  the  dog  be  taken  to  the 
pound  and  put  to  sleep  tomorrow.” 

After  the  wildlife  officers  revived 
Clyde,  they  appealed  to  the  magis- 
trate. They  pleaded  that  the  sentence 
was  overly  harsh. 

The  magistrate  called  a five-minute 
recess  and  asked  the  wildlife  officers 
to  join  him  in  his  chambers.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  closed,  the  magistrate 
broke  into  a big  laugh  and  explained 
that  he  only  wanted  to  make  the  de- 
fendant sweat  awhile,  that  he,  too, 
had  been  a victim  of  Burglar’s  acquisi- 
tive habit. 

When  court  was  reconvened,  with 
Clyde  propped  up  by  the  wildlife  offi- 
cers, the  magistrate  said,  “In  light  of 
your  previous  clean  record,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  arresting  offi- 
cers, I am  dismissing  the  earlier 
charges  and  sentence.  However,  the 
court  is  fining  you  $50  for  contribut- 
ing to  the  delinquency  of  a dog.  This 
court  is  adjourned.” 

You  can  imagine  what  Clyde’s  bud- 
dies will  do  with  that  one! 
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NATURE 

’OVIDES 


RON  GROSS,  15,  from  Titusville 
took  third-place  honors  with  this 
poster. 


First-place  honors  went  to  Con- 
neautville's  MICHELLE  BENISCH, 
16,  for  her  poster  on  the  right. 


1981  POSa 


For  the  past  several  years,  the  Pennsylip 
poster  contest  for  high  school  students  fro  i si 
aspect  of  conservation.  After  preliminar  coi 
entered  into  a statewide  competition  at  ti 
finishers  from  the  1981  contest  which  deai 
enhancing  our  natural  resources — a role  t) 
more  sportsmen  need  to  become  actively  i 
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TERESA  WALTER,  16,  from  Millmount 
received  fifth-place  for  poster  shown 
below. 


Help  Corner yai 


Second-place  was  awarded  to  RICHARD 
Erie,  for  artwork  below. 


ER  WINNERS 

|a  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  has  sponsored  a 
iicross  the  state.  The  theme  always  deals  with  some 
[ompetition  at  the  division  level,  the  finalists  are 
federation’s  fall  convention.  Here  are  the  top  eight 
lith  the  sportsman’s  vanguard  role  in  protecting  and 
itportsmen  can  certainly  be  proud  of  and  a role  that 
hived  in.  So  join  and  support  your  local  sportsmen’s 
club  and  attend  next  year's  fall  convention  for 
a look  at  what  high  school  students,  fellow 
sportsmen,  and  others  concerned  about  our 
natural  resources  are  doing  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment for  all  of  us. 
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TRACY  GARRETT,  16,  from  York  was 
awarded  sixth-place  honors  for  poster 
above. 
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CHRIS  HERSHNER,  16,  Dallas- 
town,  garnered  seventh-place 
honors.  Poster  is  shown  above. 


ROXANNE  KUMP,  17,  from  Aspers  re- 
ceived eighth-place  with  this  poster. 


Sixteen-year-old  AMY  JUNK  from 
Sarver  took  fourth-place  in  the  com- 
petition with  poster  at  left. 


Frazzled 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— It  was  ob- 
vious that  some  trainees  were  still  ner- 
vous after  taking  the  Game  Law  test 
because  while  eating  dinner  that  same 
evening  one  trainee  poured  milk  on 
his  roast  beef  instead  of  gravy,  and 
then  buttered  the  shirt  sleeve  of  the 
trainee  sitting  next  to  him. — Trainee 
Lawrence  A.  Olsavsky. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  — While 
hosting  the  Boy  Scout  Camporee  here 
at  the  Training  School,  Trainee  San- 
ford and  I walked  past  their  stack  of 
firewood  and  noticed  the  distinct 
smell  of  kerosene.  We  mentioned  this 
to  one  of  the  Scout  Masters  and  he 
told  us  that  Boy  Scouts  didn’t  have  to 
resort  to  that  method.  No  sooner  had 
the  statement  been  made  than  a Scout 
walked  over  and  ask  the  Scout  Master 
if  he’d  given  the  pile  a good  dose  of 
“Scout  Water.”  Thanks,  young  fel- 
low, your  timing  was  perfect!  — 
Trainee  Donald  L.  Zimmerman. 


Not  Those 

The  fuel  wood  cutting  areas  marked 
on  the  Game  Lands  have  created 
quite  a bit  of  interest  and,  at  times, 
some  confusion.  One  man  called  for 
the  time  and  date  I would  be  issuing 
the  permits  and  asked  if  the  trees  were 
color  coded.  I replied  they  were. 
Later  the  same  man  called  back  and 
stated  he  wanted  one  of  the  white  per- 
mits. At  first  I didn’t  know  what  he 
meant,  then  it  dawned  on  me  the 
boundary  lines  are  white  and  this  man 
saw  the  white-blazed  trees  close  to  the 
road  and  those  were  the  ones  he 
wanted.  Needless  to  say,  he  isn’t  going 
to  get  a “white  permit.”— LMO  R.  B. 
Bedling,  Waynesburg. 


Sure 

ERIE  COUNTY—  After  speaking  at 
a dinner  for  a local  church  group,  a 
young  woman  approached  me  with  a 
question  about  State  Game  Lands 
191.  In  case  I had  forgotten  where 
that  might  be,  she  said,  “You  know, 
where  you  put  out  the  mosquito- 
trapping devices.”  As  she  continued 
with  her  question,  I was  searching  my 
mind  for  what  a “mosquito-trapping 
device”  could  be  and  finally  realized 
she  was  describing  the  woodduck 
nesting  boxes.  When  I got  home,  my 
wife  Joan  shared  my  amusement 
about  the  description,  but  quickly 
defended  the  woman  by  noting, 
“Aren’t  most  of  those  boxes  used  by 
tree-swallows  after  the  woodduck 
nesting  season?”  I conceded  the  point, 
as  tree-swallows  are  insectivores  and 
mosquitos  do  make  up  a large  portion 
of  their  diet. — DGP  Andy  C.  Martin, 
Erie. 
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Pit  Stop 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— Upon  get- 
ting up  one  Saturday  morning  and 
looking  out  my  back  door,  I saw  a 
black  vulture  sitting  on  top  of  a 
neighbor’s  tool  shed  about  25  yards 
away.  As  I went  outside  to  take  some 
pictures,  the  bird  took  off  from  the 
shed  and  flew  right  at  me,  landing 
only  six  feet  away.  He  then  walked 
toward  me  until  he  got  about  three 
feet  away,  where  he  stopped  and 
began  to  eat  from  the  dog’s  bowl.  I 
was  completely  dumbfounded.  All  I 
can  reason  is  that  possibly  he  was  tired 
and  hungry  from  migrating  and 
needed  a rest  stop,  or  he  thought  he 
was  just  plain  photogenic.  — Trainee 
Gregory  C.  Houghton. 


Appreciated 

After  serving  as  a district  game  pro- 
tector for  over  21  years,  I am  being  re- 
assigned as  a land  management  officer 
and  will  become  involved  in  another 
important  phase  of  our  wildlife  man- 
agement program.  As  I make  this 
change,  I find  myself  reflecting  back 
over  those  21  years  and  the  many 
memories — both  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant— that  I have.  One  thing 
keeps  popping  back  into  my  mind: 
how  do  I thank  all  those  persons  who 
have  helped  me  in  my  work  as  game 
protector,  especially  the  dedicated 
deputy  game  protectors  and  their 
families?  Sure,  write  a Field  Note, 
they  all  get  the  GAME  NEWS! 
Thanks  a million,  from  the  bottom  of 
me  Irish  heart.  — LMO  Richard  W. 
Donahoe,  Danville. 

Milestone 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— I've  taught 
Hunter  Education  to  approximately 
2000  students  over  the  past  ten  years, 
but  a class  I put  on  this  past  Septem- 
ber will  be  the  most  memorable  be- 
cause my  daughter,  Angela,  was  a 
member  of  it. — Trainee  Richard  M. 
Eby. 


Surprised 

PERRY  CO UNTY— While  discuss- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  dove  hunting 
with  a sportsman  in  Newville  this 
year,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  out 
one  evening  and,  after  shooting  nearly 
two  boxes  of  shells,  had  successfully 
bagged  8 doves.  Now  when  he  said 
bagged,  he  meant  “bagged.”  Each 
bird  was  placed  in  a plastic  shopping 
bag  so  as  not  to  soil  his  hunting  coat. 
After  arriving  home,  he  went  into  the 
garage  to  clean  the  birds  and  emptied 
the  contents  of  the  bag  on  the  garage 
floor.  To  his  amazement,  there  was  an 
explosion  of  feathers  as  one  dove  ap- 
parently had  enough  and  flew  out  the 
open  garage  door.  — DGP  Butch 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 

Guaranteed 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— l expected 
the  waterfowl  identification  courses 
to  be  just  another  subject  to  be  learned 
but  not  necessarily  enjoyed.  My  atti- 
tude quickly  changed,  however,  while 
on  a field  trip  to  the  Pymatuning 
Wildlife  Management  Area  where  we 
saw  several  thousand  Canada  geese 
within  the  first  few  minutes  of  our 
arrival — a sight  I had  never  witnessed 
before  in  my  native  Clarion  County. 
Anyone  interested  in  learning  more 
about  waterfowl,  or  just  looking  for 
an  enjoyable  way  to  spend  a day,  will 
find  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  to  their  liking. — 
Trainee  James  B.  Neely. 
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Second  Thoughts 

YORK  COUNTY—  Early  one  Sun- 
day morning  I received  a call  about  a 
roadkilled  deer.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
scene,  I found  the  man  who  had  hit 
the  deer  very  anxious  to  have  it.  I 
issued  him  a permit,  helped  him  load 
it  in  his  vehicle  and  instructed  him  to 
return  the  head  and  hide  to  me  later. 
At  about  9 a.m.  that  same  morning, 
he  came  to  my  home  and  returned  the 
deer  to  me.  It  seems  he  had  cut  into  it, 
smelled  the  insides,  got  sick  and  de- 
cided he  didn’t  have  the  stomach  to 
clean  and  dress  it. — DGP  R.  L.  Yeakel, 
Red  Lion. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  After 
Jussi  Kopra,  17,  an  exchange  student 
from  Finland,  successfully  completed 
our  Hunter  Education  course,  I asked 
him  about  hunting  in  Finland.  “We 
have  very  different  hunting  traditions 
there,”  he  said.  “For  example,  only  a 
few  select  hunters  are  able  to  hunt  for 
elk  in  Finland.  Finnish  sportsmen 
must  first  pass  very  stringent  and  ex- 
pensive courses  on  hunting,  firearms 
and  game  management.  And  if  a 
hunter  is  fortunate  to  be  selected  for  a 
license,  he  must  then  be  accompanied 
by  a government  game  manager  who 
not  only  acts  as  his  guide  but  even  tells 
him  which  animal  he  must  shoot  at.” 
— DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Don’t  Wait 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  I would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  ask  all  sports- 
men to  call  their  local  game  protector 
as  soon  as  possible  after  witnessing  a 
Game  Law  violation.  I have  been  re- 
ceiving information  that  is  anywhere 
from  several  hours  to  several  days  and 
even  weeks  old,  and  in  most  instances 
this  information  is  useless.  Speed  is 
essential  to  apprehending  culprits; 
therefore,  we  need  to  have  the  infor- 
mation before  any  evidence  is  moved 
or  lost.  Please  get  involved  in  SPORT 
and  try  to  get  the  information  to  us  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  game  you 
save  may  be  yours.  — DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Aspers. 


Persistent 

Several  years  ago  we  installed 
bulletin  boards,  made  of  pressure- 
treated  wood  to  prevent  decay,  at  our 
parking  lots,  but  on  two  of  our  Game 
Lands  the  porcupines  consider  our 
bulletin  boards  a delicacy.  When  one 
was  finally  reduced  to  a pile  of  rub- 
ble, we  replaced  it  and,  figuring  we 
would  fool  the  porcupines,  we  put 
three  feet  of  tin  around  the  post.  I 
checked  our  pride  and  joy  a month 
later  and  found  the  tin  must  have 
helped,  rather  than  hindered  the 
porkys,  because  the  sign  was  being 
whittled  down  at  an  accelerated 
pace.  — LMO  Ken  Zinn,  Jersey  Shore. 


She’s  Right 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— While  at- 
tending a picnic  recently,  I was  ap- 
proached by  a lady  with  a very  unu- 
sual question  about  a nearby  Deer 
Crossing  sign.  She  asked  me  how  the 
deer  knew  to  cross  there.  She  went  on 
to  recommend  that  the  sign  be  re- 
placed by  the  newer  type  with  the  sil- 
houette of  a running  deer  because 
everyone  knows  that  deer  can’t  read.  I 
had  to  agree  with  her.— Trainee  Dan- 
iel I.  Clark. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY — This  past  sum- 
mer a man  from  Solebury  Township 
informed  me  of  a new  deer  repellent. 
After  work  each  day,  this  fellow 
removes  his  socks  and  hangs  them  in 
his  garden.  He  says  it  works  fine. 
Mmm! — DGP  E.  F.  Bond,  Fountain- 
ville. 


Not  This  Time 

SNYDER  COUNTY— At  times  it 
can  be  quite  hectic  for  my  wife  to 
answer  my  phone  while  trying  to  take 
care  of  three  small  children  at  the 
same  time.  Here  is  how  she  answered 
one  man  who  called  about  a roadkilled 
deer  while  our  youngest  boy  was 
screaming  in  the  background.  “My 
husband  hasn’t  gotten  any  roadkills 
for  awhile,  but  I’ve  got  a two- year-old 
boy  you  can  have.” — DGP  John  Rol- 
ler, Beavertown. 

We  Thought  So 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— We  at  the 
training  school  hosted  a weekend 
Scout  Camporee,  and  after  a long  day 
of  tours  and  lectures,  a relaxing  eve- 
ning was  in  order.  After  a few  “good 
ol’  songs”  were  exchanged  on  a flat- 
topped  guitar,  one  of  the  Scout 
leaders  was  heard  to  say:  “You  know 
something?  You’re  all  just  a regular 
bunch  of  guys.” — Trainee  Louis  C. 
Fortman. 


A Big  Help 

FULTON  COUNTY—  During 
hunting  season,  while  the  deputies 
and  I are  out  beating  the  bushes,  the 
phone  is  ringing  more  than  ever,  and 
messages  have  to  be  relayed  to  us  in 
the  field.  Questions  are  answered, 
complaints  are  listened  to,  and  that 
female  voice  on  the  line  is  not  mine. 
Quite  a few  people  have  mentioned 
giving  messages  to  my  “secretary.” 
Well,  my  secretary  happens  to  be  my 
wife.  Game  protectors’  wives  perform 
a valuable  service  for  us  and  the 
Game  Commission  by  freeing  us  to 
handle  the  field  work,  and  they  don’t 
collect  one  penny  for  their  services. 
Talk  about  efficiency,  where  else  can 
you  get  two  employees  for  the  price  of 
one?  Thanks  to  my  wife  and  all  my 
deputies’  wives  for  being  so  generous 
with  your  time — DGP  Mark 
Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


ESP? 

POTTER  COUNTY—  Prior  to  the 
date  for  sending  applications  for 
antlerless  deer  licenses,  I received  so 
many  phone  calls  from  all  over  the 
state  as  to  where  to  send  for  the  Potter 
County  licenses,  that  I would  pick  up 
the  phone  and  automatically  start  re- 
citing the  address  without  the  person 
saying  anything.  I bet  they  wondered 
how  I knew  what  they  were  calling 
about.  Of  course,  I didn’t  tell  them  I 
had  a little  crystal  ball! — DGP  Ron 
Clouser,  Galeton. 
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I’m  Not  Crazy 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  Among 
the  many  small  animals  my  family 
receives  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months,  we  recently  became  the 
foster  parents  of  a young  sparrow 
hawk.  These  beautiful  little  falcons 
have  a real  taste  for  grasshoppers  and 
it  can  be  a fulltime  job  just  keeping 
them  supplied.  In  this  instance  I 
resorted  to  paying  my  sons  a five-cent 
bounty  on  each  grasshopper,  but 
young  boys  seem  to  have  better  things 
to  do,  so  the  task  fell  to  me.  One  day 
as  I was  chasing  the  springy  insects 
around  the  field  behind  my  house,  I 
felt  as  if  someone  was  watching  my 
antics.  I looked  up  to  see  my  neighbor 
watching  me  with  a weird  expression 
on  her  face.  I know  she  was  thinking, 
“What’s  that  crazy  game  protector  up 
to  now?”  Oh  well,  it’s  part  of  the  job 
and  the  young  hawk  will  soon  take  his 
place  in  the  wild  if  the  men  in  the 
white  coats  don’t  come  for  me  first. — 
DGP  Barry  J.  Seth,  Worthington. 


ADAMS  COUNTY—  Barry  Fitz  of 
Orrtanna  had  to  remove  about  40  por- 
cupine quills  from  his  favorite  beagle’s 
nose  and  face  after  it  “bumped”  into  a 
porcupine  here  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  county.  Needless  to  say,  the  dog 
was  quite  surprised,  but  so  were  the 
rest  of  us,  as  this  is  the  first  porcupine 
to  be  reported  here  in  years.— DGP 
Larry  Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Well  Deserved 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  The 
Commission’s  new  policy  of  giving 
fluorescent  orange  SPORT  caps  to 
Safety  Zone  cooperators  has  met  with 
great  success  here.  All  farmers  that  I 
contacted  were  greatly  appreciative 
when  they  received  their  caps.  One 
cooperator  who  received  the  Ned 
Smith  illustrated  placemats  several 
years  ago  stated  that  they  were  too 
pretty  to  eat  off  of  so  he  had  his 
framed. — DGP  Eugene  Utech,  Car- 
lisle. 


A New  One 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY— 
Game  protectors  have  been  called 
almost  every  name  in  the  book,  but 
this  past  month  I heard  a new  one. 
While  Waterways  Patrolman  Richard 
Roberts  and  I were  waiting  to  be 
served  lunch  at  a local  restaurant,  we 
overheard  a local  farmer  sitting  next 
to  us  say  to  his  buddy  that  they  should 
feel  privileged  as  they  were  sitting 
next  to  “surf  and  turf.”— DGP  Nor- 
man J.  Forche,  Montrose. 


Thanks 

MERCER  COUNTY- The  Game 
Commission  received  lots  of  com- 
plaints because  of  the  low  rabbit 
populations  during  recent  years.  Since 
numbers  were  up  somewhat  during 
the  past  season,  I wondered  if  the 
Commission  would  receive  any  credit. 
When  I listened  to  my  phone  tape 
after  the  first  day  of  rabbit  season,  the 
following  call  was  on  it:  “I  just 
wanted  to  tell  you  that  this  is  the  best 
rabbit  day  I’ve  had  in  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  It’s  really  wonderful.  The 
only  trouble  was  that  we  had  to  quit 
at  noon — we  already  had  our  limit. 
Thank  you.”  Thank  you,  whoever  you 
are.  — DGP  Jam  es  J.  Donatelli, 
Mercer. 
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WATERFOWL 

The  Game  Commission  has  closed 
its  Waterfowl  Farm  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  few  birds  re- 
maining at  the  facility  were  released 
into  the  wild. 

Duck  production  started  at  the 
Crawford  County  facility  in  1951, 
concurrent  with  expansion  of  im- 
poundments and  other  waterfowl 
area  construction  throughout  the 
state.  At  the  same  time,  wild  mallards 
were  expanding  their  range  and  in- 
creasing in  numbers. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  great  increase 
in  mallard  numbers  over  the  years  has 
been  due  to  growing  numbers  of  ponds 
and  impoundments,  the  pioneering 
nature  of  the  duck,  the  adaptiveness 
of  the  mallard,  and  the  high  repro- 
ductive rate  of  the  birds. 

Waterfowl 

Waterfowl  banding  is  being  contin- 
ued by  the  Game  Commission  as  part 
of  a federal-state  program  to  monitor 
Pennsylvania  bird  populations. 

Following  last  year’s  waterfowl 
hunting  seasons,  3740  birds  were 
banded,  including  888  Canada  geese 
and  2852  ducks.  Numbers  of  geese 
banded  were  about  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  but  the  numbers  of 
ducks,  especially  black  ducks,  were 
lower. 

Another  7000  birds  were  banded 
last  fall,  prior  to  the  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing season. 

Banding  operations  are  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  Council  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  to  help  determine 
populations,  mortality  and  survival 
rates.  The  information  is  used  to 
establish  hunting  seasons  and  bag 
limits. 

Band  recoveries  provide  the  Game 
Commission  with  information  on 
local  waterfowl  populations,  the  rela- 
tionship between  resident  and  migra- 
tory bird  numbers,  movements  of 


FARM  CLOSED 

The  Game  Commission  initiated  a 
waterfowl  research  study  in  1975  to 
evaluate  the  contribution  being  made 
by  game  farm  waterfowl  in  terms  of 
the  total  mallard  duck  resource  avail- 
able to  Pennsylvania  hunters.  Most  of 
the  mallards  propagated  and  released 
between  1976  and  1978  were  banded 
in  an  effort  to  determine  survival 
rates,  contributions  to  hunting  and 
carryover  into  subsequent  years.  Study 
results  indicate  that  returns  to  hunters 
were  quite  low. 

In  conjunction  with  the  study,  a 
major  program  was  undertaken  to 
trap  and  band  wild  mallards,  so  a 
comparison  could  be  made  between 
the  hunter  harvest  and  survival  rates 
of  wild  birds  and  ducks  produced  at 
the  game  farm. 

Banding 

birds  within  the  state,  as  well  as  mi- 
gration to  and  from  the  state,  produc- 
tivity, etc. 

Banding  studies  have  been  used  to 
establish  four  experimental  waterfowl 
hunting  zones,  and  to  measure  what  is 
happening  in  each  of  those  areas. 

Hunters  who  take  banded  water- 
fowl  are  urged  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion to  return  the  band  to  the  Game 
Commission,  along  with  the  exact 
date  and  location  of  harvesting. 


BY  TEP  GOPSHALL 
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Marked  Ducks  Sought 

Biologists  for  the  Maine  Department  of  Inland  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  have 
asked  the  cooperation  of  Pennsylvanians  in  locating  web-tagged  ducks.  Hooded 
mergansers,  wood  ducks  and  goldeneyes  were  tagged  on  the  Brownfield  Wild- 
life Management  Area.  The  birds  may  be  taken  by  waterfowl  hunters  or  found 
by  others  in  the  Keystone  State,  and  the  Maine  wildlife  managers  would  like  to 
hear  if  any  are  recovered  here.  The  tags  are  fingerling  fish  tags  of  monel,  bear- 
ing the  letters  ME  plus  a number.  They  may  be  in  either  web  of  either  foot. 
Anyone  recovering  any  of  these  ducks  should  notify  a game  protector  or  the 
Division  of  Game  Management,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box 
1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 


FIREWOOD  CUTTING 
MAY  HURT  WILDLIFE 


Homeowners  trying  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  energy  costs  may  see 
firewood  as  the  solution  to  their  prob- 
lem, but  indiscriminate  cutting  of 
trees  may,  in  the  long  run,  be  quite 
harmful  to  wildlife. 

Sometimes  overly  dense  stands  need 
to  be  thinned  to  benefit  remaining 
trees,  but  forestry  and  wildlife  man- 
agement practices  need  to  be  under- 
stood before  cutting  is  done. 

State  Game  Lands  are  purchased 
and  managed  primarily  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wildlife,  and  unsupervised 
firewood  cutting  can  have  a severe 
impact  on  the  welfare  of  many  birds 
and  mammals.  Some  may  think  dead 
wood  is  worthless  and  should  be  cut 
up,  but  such  is  not  always  the  case.  It 
may  be  a death  sentence  for  countless 
birds  and  animals. 

Numerous  bird  and  mammal  species 
have  evolved  to  fit  narrow  and  spe- 
cific places  in  nature.  Without  a hole 
in  a dead  tree,  for  instance,  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  won’t  nest.  With- 
out nesting,  redheaded  woodpeckers 
will  disappear.  It’s  that  simple. 

Backyard  feeders  are  frequented  by 
chickadees — birds  which  depend  on 
dead  trees  to  provide  holes  for  their 
“homes.”  Raccoons,  nuthatches,  fox 
squirrels,  bluebirds,  screech  owls,  fly- 


catchers, wrens  and  many  other  birds 
and  animals  also  depend  on  tree  cavi- 
ties. 

The  importance  of  den  trees  has 
long  been  recognized  by  wildlife  man- 
agers, who  arrange  with  foresters  to 
leave  sufficient  numbers  of  them  in- 
tact when  planning  timbering  opera- 
tions. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  before 
undertaking  firewood  cutting,  and 
there  must  be  planning  for  the  well- 
being of  wildlife. 
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ANNE  E.  PALMISANO  of  Allentown  recently 
became  the  two  millionth  member  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  marking  a sig- 
nificant milestone  for  the  111-year-old 
organization.  Pictured,  from  left  to  right,  are 
Harlon  Carter,  NRA  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Anne  and  her  husband  Tony,  and 
Keith  Gaffaney,  NRA  President.  Anne  is  a 
novice  target  shooter  who  was  introduced 
to  the  shooting  sports  by  her  husband  and 
actually  received  her  NRA  membership 
from  him  as  a gift.  The  couple  belongs  to 
the  Guthsville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  and  they 
are  especially  interested  in  promoting  fire- 
arm safety  and  proper  shooting  techniques. 


EAT  MORE  ’POSSUM 


Don’t  laugh  when  you  see  a bumper 
sticker  that  says  Eat  More  Opossum. 
According  to  the  following  table  of 
comparison  from  a new  Extension  pub- 


lication from  the  Georgia  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  the  food  value  of 
wild  game  is  high  in  protein  and  low  in 
fat  content. 


GAME  AND  DOMESTIC  MEAT  COMPOSITION, 
100  GRAM  EDIBLE  PORTION 


Food  and  Description 

Beef:  choice  grade,  trimmed,  raw 

Pork:  composite  of  trimmed  lean 
meat,  medium  fat  class,  raw 

Lamb:  choice  grade,  trimmed  raw 

Beaver:  cooked,  roasted 

Rabbit:  raw 

Raccoon:  cooked,  roasted 
Muskrat:  cooked,  roasted 
Opossum:  cooked,  roasted 
Venison:  lean  meat,  raw 
Chicken:  fryers  total  edible,  raw 
Duck,  domestic:  total  edible,  raw 
Duck,  wild:  total  edible,  raw 
Pheasant:  total  edible,  raw 
Quail:  total  edible,  raw 
Catfish:  raw 
Largemouth  bass:  raw 
Frog  legs 
Crayfish 


Water 

Percent 

56.7 

Food 

Energy 

calories 

301 

Protein 

grams 

17.4 

Fat 

grams 

25.1 

56.3 

308 

15.7 

26.7 

61.0 

263 

16.5 

21.3 

56.2 

248 

29.2 

13.7 

73.0 

135 

21.0 

5.0 

54.8 

255 

29.2 

14.5 

67.3 

153 

27.2 

4.1 

57.3 

221 

30.2 

10.2 

74.0 

126 

21.0 

4.0 

75.7 

124 

18.6 

4.9 

54.3 

326 

16.0 

28.6 

61.1 

233 

21.1 

15.8 

69.2 

151 

24.3 

5.2 

56.9 

168 

25.0 

6.8 

78.0 

103 

17.6 

3.1 

77.3 

104 

18.9 

2.6 

81.9 

73 

16.4 

.3 

82.5 

72 

14.6 

.5 

— From  Tennessee  Wildlife 
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ALTHOUGH  MANY  people  con- 
scientiously feed  birds,  they  are 
not  prepared  to  properly  see  their 
feathered  friends  through  the  winter. 
During  the  harsh  winter  of  1976-77, 
bird  seed  was  in  such  great  demand 
that  supplies  often  ran  out.  Therefore, 
it  pays  to  carefully  plan  the  purchase 
and  utilization  of  bird  foods.  We 
should  rely  more  heavily  on  suitable 
plantings  in  our  yards  to  see  birds 
through  inclement  weather.  Particu- 
larly vital  are  ornamentals  that  hold 
their  fruit  into  late  winter.  For  those 
who  reside  in  the  North,  birches, 
hemlocks,  and  mountain  ash  are  some 
of  the  best  seed  producers  for  birds  in 
late  winter.  For  those  who  live  in 
more  northern  cities  and  have  space 
for  one  or  more  small  trees,  the  ex- 
tremely hardy  Amur  cork  tree  is  a 
wise  choice.  Northern  shrubs  such  as 
the  American  highbush  cranberry  and 
European  highbush  cranberry  are 
vivid  ornamentals  in  the  viburnum 
group  that  help  beautify  our  yards. 
Remember  that  some  of  the  most  de- 
sirable birds  rarely  take  anything  at 
the  feeder.  Cedar  waxings  and  yel- 
low-rumped  warblers,  for  example, 
will  nearly  always  monopolize  berry- 
laden trees  and  shrubs. 

Some  sensible  means  of  initiating  a 
planting  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Do  the  work  independently  of 
hired  help. 


2.  Know  your  soil  before  planting. 
Your  best  bet  for  a reliable  and  usu- 
ally free  soil  test  is  to  contact  your 
county  agricultural  agent. 

3.  Take  into  account  the  size  of 
your  yard  and  do  not  over-plant.  A 
jungle-like  growth  will  exclude  many 
birds.  Every  plant  chosen  should  serve 
a purpose.  Select  the  types  that  best  fit 
the  role  you  have  in  mind  and  then 
find  the  proper  location  for  these 
plants. 

4.  Don’t  overlook  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  relatives  for  possible  sources 
of  free  plants. 

5.  Also  don’t  ignore  land  clearing 
operations  in  your  neighborhood. 
Here  is  another  potential  source  of 
free  plants,  but  always  obtain  per- 
mission before  digging. 

6.  Check  with  your  State  Division 
of  Forestry  for  low-priced  tree  and 
shrub  seedlings. 

Nutritionally 

From  a nutritional  standpoint,  cer- 
tain birds  still  require  seed  and  grain 
furnished  at  artificial  feeding  stations. 
Expenses  can  be  reduced  by  following 
these  guidelines: 

1.  Buy  seed  in  50-  or  100-pound 
sacks.  Small  bags  in  the  long  run  in- 
crease our  food  bill  by  50  to  55  per- 
cent. 

2.  Food  should  be  stored  in  galva- 
nized trash  cans  to  prevent  the  limit- 
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ing  factors  of  dampness,  weevils,  and 
rodents,  and  to  allow  food  to  hold  its 
vitamin  and  mineral  content  much 
longer. 

3.  By  purchasing  foods  early  in  the 
season,  savings  can  be  attained. 

4.  Where  and  how  you  offer  food 
can  affect  the  bill.  Because  leftover 
food  spoils  quickly  or  is  carried  off  by 
unwelcome  visitors,  scatter  no  more 
feed  on  the  ground  than  birds  can  eat 
in  one  day.  Most  grains  and  seeds 
should  be  placed  in  weatherproof 
feeders  that  offer  only  so  much  food  at 
a time,  and  should  be  placed  three  to 
six  feet  off  the  ground. 

5.  Kitchen  scraps  such  as  fats, 
melon  seeds,  or  even  eggshells,  as  well 
as  products  from  the  garden  or  nearby 
woodland,  help  reduce  the  food  bill 
and  give  birds  added  variety  and 
nourishment.  Also  offer  fresh  water 
and  grit. 

Although  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  feed  birds  without  having  some 
competition  from  less  desirable  clien- 
tele, it  helps  to  eliminate  a few  of  the 
foods  that  are  most  appealing  to  less 
desirable  bird  species.  Peanut  hearts, 
for  example,  are  attractive  to  starlings 
and  squirrels  and  should  be  offered  in 


small  quantities  for  Carolina  wrens 
and  bluebirds. 

Feeding  birds  need  not  be  a serious 
strategy  of  economics.  It  is  enjoyable. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  hobbies  that  can  be 
conducted  both  indoors  (bird-watch- 
ing) and  outdoors  (feeding).  The 
amount  of  time  and  money  invested 
depends  on  the  individual. 

With  its  attention  to  plantings,  arti- 
ficial feeding,  water,  and  lesser  needs, 
attracting  birds  is  more  than  just  a 
hobby,  it  is  a means  of  life. 

The  table  shows  the  popularity  and 
approximate  cost  of  seed  types: 


Feed 


Rank  Birds  Attracted  Cost  Per  Pound* 


Thistle 


Sunflower 


Red  and  White 
Proso  Millet 


1 goldfinches,  house  finches, 
pine  siskins,  redpolls, 
mourning  doves,  chickadees, 
tufted  titmice,  cardinals, 
towhees,  juncos,  white- 
throated  and  white-crowned 
sparrows,  song  sparrows, 
evening  grosbeaks 

2 goldfinches,  house  finches, 
pine  siskins,  redpolls, 
chickadees,  tufted  titmice, 
cardinals,  towhees,  evening 
grosbeaks 

3 finches,  sparrows,  house 
sparrows 


Coarsely  Cracked  Corn  4 cardinals,  mourning  doves, 

sparrows,  grackles,  starlings 


$1.00 


.50 


.30 

.10 


‘(Subject  to  change  depending  on  availability  and  area  where  purchased.) 
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Eagles  are  magnificent  birds.  Their 
great  size,  power  and  soaring  ability 
have  inspired  artists  and  writers  for 
centuries.  The  eagle  has  been  the  sym- 
bol of  strength  and  courage  for  many 
cultures  other  than  our  own. 

But  not  everyone  has  held  the  eagle 
in  such  high  esteem.  When  the  United 
States  annointed  the  bald  eagle  as  our 
national  symbol  in  1782,  Ben  Franklin 
disagreed.  He  said  the  bald  eagle  “is  a 
bird  of  bad  moral  character;  like  those 
among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and 
robbing,  he  is  generally  poor,  and  often 
very  lousy.”  Franklin  favored  the  wild 
turkey;  a choice  that  would  find  much 
support  today. 

Regardless  of  personal  opinions, 
facts  tell  us  the  eagles  are  our  largest 
birds  of  prey.  We  know  they  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  natural  system  and 
that  they  are  in  trouble  due  largely  to 
our  actions. 

Let’s  see  how  much  you  know  about 
eagles  and  the  osprey.  All  the  informa- 
tion you  need  to  answer  the  following 
questions  appears  in  Wildlife  Note  No. 
32,  “Eagles  and  Osprey”  by  Chuck  Fer- 
gus. It  is  available  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission. 

EAGLE  FACTS 

Are  the  following  statements  true  or 
false?  Don’t  peek  at  the  answers  until 
you’re  finished. 

1.  The  bald  eagle  has  few,  if  any, 
feathers  on  his  head. 

2.  Bald  eagles  dive  under  water  to 
capture  fish,  their  principal  food. 

3.  An  eyrie  is  an  eagle  nest. 

4.  Eagles  build  new  nests  each  year. 

5.  Immature  bald  eagles  resemble 
mature  golden  eagles. 


6.  Several  pairs  of  golden  eagles 
nest  in  Pennsylvania. 

7.  Both  golden  and  bald  eagles  are 
listed  as  endangered  by  the  federal 
government. 

8.  Ospreys  are  similar  in  color  to 
bald  eagles. 

9.  Ospreys  and  eagles  are  threat- 
ened by  loss  of  habitat  and  chemical 
contamination. 

10.  Certain  chemicals  cause  ospreys 
and  eagles  to  lay  eggs  with  thin  shells. 

EAGLE  WORDS 

Here’s  a nifty  little  word  puzzle  that 
contains  a secret  term.  If  you  fill  in  the 
blanks  correctly,  the  letters  in  the 
boxes  will  spell  out  something  we  all 
should  work  toward. 


1.  Sharp  claws  on  an  eagle’s  foot 

□ _ 

2.  A sound  made  by  a bald  eagle 

3.  A group  of  hawks  with  broad  wings 
and  tails 

4.  Tiny  spines  that  help  hold  slippery  fish 

□___ 

5.  An  eagle  nest 

6.  Pesticides  that  do  not  break  down  easily 

7.  One  of  the  two  American  eagles 
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8.  The  other  American  eagle 

□ 

9.  Another  name  for  an  osprey 



10.  Color  of  the  bald  eagle’s  bill 
and  feet 

11.  An  important  part  of  an  eagle’s 
diet. 

_□ 

12.  Part  of  an  osprey’s  scientific  name 



13.  Keeping  a young  bird  in  a 
semi-wild  condition 



14.  The  loud  whistle  call  of  an  osprey 


ANSWERS  TO  EAGLE  FACTS 

1.  False.  The  bald  eagle  is  not  bald- 
headed.  Its  head  is  fully  covered  with 
feathers. 

2.  False.  Bald  eagles  swoop  near  the 
water  surface  and  grab  fish  with  sharp 
talons.  The  osprey,  on  the  other  hand, 
plunges  into  the  water  from  some 
height  and  may  actually  go  under 
water  to  emerge  with  a wriggling  fish  in 
its  powerful  feet. 

3.  True.  Bald  eagles  usually  nest  in  tall 
trees  near  water.  Golden  eagles,  how- 
ever, prefer  rocky  cliffs  and  do  not  have 
a preference  for  water. 

4.  False.  A nest  may  be  remodeled  and 
enlarged  each  year.  Many  of  them  are 
enormous. 

5.  True.  Bald  eagles  don’t  develop  their 
white  tail  and  head  until  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old.  Until  then,  they  are 
dark  all  over.  However,  immature 
golden  eagles  have  white  wing  patches 
and  a white  tail  band. 


6.  False.  There  are  no  known  golden 
eagle  nests  in  our  state.  Several  bald 
eagle  nests  have  been  established  at 
Pymatuning  Lake  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

7.  False.  Only  the  bald  eagle  is  listed 
as  endangered  and  then,  only  south  of 
Canada.  Bald  eagles  are  much  more 
numerous  north  of  our  own  country. 

8.  False.  Mature  bald  eagles  have  a 
dark  brown  body,  white  head  and  a 
white  tail.  Ospreys,  in  contrast,  are 
generally  all  white  below.  Ospreys 
have  crooked  wings  with  dark  patches 
at  the  bend  and  a dark  mask  running 
through  the  eyes.  Ospreys  tend  to  flap 
their  wings  more  than  do  eagles  and 
they  are  smaller. 

9.  True.  Fish-eating  ospreys  and 
eagles  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
pesticide  poisoning  because  of  their 
diet.  Pesticides  find  their  way  into 
water  bodies  and  enter  aquatic  food 
chains.  Residues  reach  high  levels  in 
many  water  animals  where  the  pesti- 
cide is  stored  in  fatty  tissues.  Then, 
when  ospreys  and  eagles  eat  fish,  they 
also  eat  a significant  amount  of  the 
chemical  pesticide. 

10.  True.  Some  pesticides  interfere 
with  the  bird’s  ability  to  deposit  cal- 
cium in  eggshells.  The  shells  are  often 
so  thin  and  weak  that  normal  laying 
and  incubation  by  the  parent  bird 
breaks  the  egg  and  destroys  the  em- 
bryo inside. 

ANSWERS  TO  EAGLE  WORDS 

1.  TALONS 

2.  KAK-KAK-KAK 

3.  BUTEO 

4.  SPICULES 

5.  EYRIE 

6.  HARD 

7.  GOLDEN 

8.  BALD 

9.  FISH  HAWK 

10.  YELLOW 

11.  CARRION 

12.  PANDION 

13.  HACKING 

14.  CHEEP 

Secret  Term:  NATURAL  BALANCE 
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DURING  THE  PAST  five  years  this 
column  has  taken  you  from  Jack 
Weaver’s  rural  Tioga  County  district  to 
the  respectively  more  urban  districts  of 
Mike  Schmit  in  Berks  County  and  Bob 
MacWilliams  in  Allegheny  County.  Last 
year  LMO  Chet  Harris  shared  with  you 
a different  phase  of  a Game  Conserva- 
tion Officer  from  his  land  management 
group  in  northeast  Pennsylvania.  This 
year  we  return  to  a DGP’s  point  of  view 
and  the  Southwest  Division  of  the 
Game  Commission,  where  I am  as- 
signed to  a very  rural  district  in  west- 
ern Greene  County. 

To  locate  Greene  County  on  a Penn- 
sylvania map  (it  seems  very  few  people 
have  been  there),  just  run  your  finger  as 
far  west  and  then  as  far  south  as  pos- 
sible. Your  fingertip  will  be  resting  on 
the  only  dry  corner  of  the  Common- 
wealth, with  West  Virginia  bounding 
the  southern  and  western  perimeters. 

Western  Greene  County  is  one  roll- 
ing hill  after  the  other,  with  hundreds 
of  private  farms  making  up  the  majority 
of  the  landholdings.  My  district  is 
made  up  of  eleven  townships  and  con- 
tains over  300  square  miles;  it  has  a 
population  of  about  17,000  persons, 
approximately  one-third  of  them  in  the 
borough  of  Waynesburg. 

This  is  the  district  we  patrol,  the 
deputies  and  myself,  and  during  the 
next  year  you’re  invited  to  be  part  of  it. 

Game  protectors  throughout  the 
state  will  agree  that  a good  deal  of 
time  in  January  is  spent  catching  up  on 
duties  that  have  gone  by  the  wayside 
during  the  hectic  month  of  December. 
There  are  citations  to  file,  deer  hides  to 
gather,  investigations  to  complete,  and 
so  on.  January  could  very  well  lend  it- 
self to  mediocrity,  except  for  its  unpre- 
dictability. Like  the  morning  set  aside 
for  coffee  and  paperwork  that  turned 
into  an  exciting  helicopter  ride  over  the 
mountains  of  Fayette  County.  . . . 

January  3—  From  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year,  DGPs  will  not  be 
on  duty  in  their  home  districts  due  to 
vacations,  days  off,  and  temporary 
assignments  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  During  these  times,  the  deputy 
force  keeps  a vigilant  eye  out  for  those 
who  would  take  advantage  of  these  ab- 
sences. As  I was  out  of  the  district, 
Deputy  Everett  “Doc”  Davey  patrolled 
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SGL 179  throughout  the  day  on  this,  the 
last  day  of  the  muzzleloader  deer  sea- 
son. Doc  reported  that  while  he  checked 
no  successful  hunters,  the  hunting 
pressure  was  up  markedly  from  the 
year  before.  Considering  the  sizable 
deer  herd  in  Greene  County,  the  re- 
duced success  ratio  is  indicative  of  the 
difficulty  of  this  sport. 

January  5 — After  spending  the  holi- 
days visiting  with  family  and  friends  in 
Blair  County,  I came  back  to  find  the 
usual  accumulation  of  messages  to 
return  and  correspondence  to  review. 
One  of  the  surprises  I had  when  I first 
started  as  a DGP  several  years  ago 
was  the  amount  of  office  time  required. 
And  if  the  paperwork’s  not  in  on  time, 
certain  “higher-ups”  become  perturbed 
-or  so  I hear. 

January  7— DGP  Bob  Shaffer,  LMO 
Dick  Belding  and  I met  at  Dick’s  head- 
quarters this  morning  to  draw  up  sug- 
gestions for  the  pending  recodification 
of  the  Game  Law.  In  our  accumulated 
time  on  the  job  we  have  encountered  a 
number  of  laws  and  regulations  that 
are  outdated  or  subject  to  varying  in- 
terpretation. The  Game  Law  we  now 
operate  under  was  enacted  in  1937,  and 
since  that  time  so  many  things  have 
changed  that  an  updated  version  is 
called  for. 

January  8—  Back  to  the  office  this 
morning  — or  so  I thought  until  I re- 
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ceived  a call  from  DGP  Don  Smith  in 
Fayette  County.  He  had  a State  Police 
helicopter  scheduled  to  take  part  in  a 
deer  survey  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  like  to  ride  along.  It  was  a tough 
decision  between  office  work  and  a 
helicopter  ride  but  a deer  survey 
sounded  a lot  more  urgent  right  then 
so  I took  Don  up  on  the  offer. 

We  met  Sergeant  William  Kute  and 
Trooper  Fred  Blank  at  the  Uniontown 
State  Police  barracks  and  from  there 
flew  over  the  fenced  enclosure  on 
Chestnut  Ridge  where  the  survey  was 
to  be  taken.  While  we  were  in  the  air  I 
thought  about  how  handy  the  chopper 
would  be  in  patrolling  the  state  line 
during  the  West  Virginia  deer  season 
which  starts  one  week  ahead  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s. 

January  9 — The  day  started  with  a 
bang -or  a crash,  I should  say.  At  7 
a.m.  I received  a call  from  the  Waynes- 
burg  Police  requesting  assistance  with 
a deer  that  had  broken  through  a win- 
dow into  an  abandoned  grocery  store.  I 
arrived  to  find  Patrolmen  Mike  Fuller 
and  Terry  Livingston  holding  a young 
doe  at  bay  in  a corner  of  the  store. 

We  triple-teamed  the  deer  into  a 
sunken  doorway  where  we  tackled  and 
hogtied  her.  A citizen  with  a pickup 
truck  volunteered  his  services  and  in 
the  frigid  morning  air  Patrolman  Fuller, 
the  deer  and  I took  a brisk  ride  to  the 
countryside  where  the  animal  was 
released  unharmed. 

January  10—  During  the  past  antler- 
less deer  season  a woman  from  the 
Spraggs  area  witnessed  a man  shoot 
at  a deer  from  a car  while  within  a 
safety  zone.  The  investigation  revealed 
that  the  suspect  had  a disabled  per- 
son’s permit  from  the  PGC  which  en- 
titled him  to  shoot  from  a vehicle  under 
certain  circumstances.  Shooting 
within  a safety  zone  isn’t  one  of  them, 
however. 

I interviewed  the  suspect  and  he  ad- 
mitted to  shooting  at  a deer  near 
Spraggs  that  day  but  insisted  the  near- 
est building  was  “hundreds  of  yards” 
away. 

Today  I met  with  the  witness  and  we 
went  to  the  place  of  the  violation.  She 
showed  me  the  exact  spot  the  suspect 
shot  from,  and  there  were  no  less  than 


three  buildings  weJI  within  the  150-yard 
safety  zone  limit.  A citation  would  have 
to  be  filed. 

January  72- Deputy  game  protec- 
tors are  rated  each  year  by  their  DGP 
and  today  I began  work  on  the  deputy 
evaluation  forms.  This  is  a good  oppor- 
tunity to  let  an  officer  know  he’s  doing 
a good  job  or  to  discuss  areas  that 
need  improvement,  whichever  the  case 
may  be.  I’m  fortunate  in  that  I have  a 
dedicated  deputy  force  to  call  on  when 
I need  them. 

January  13—  I borrowed  a truck  from 
LMO  Belding  today  to  haul  deer  hides 
to  a centralized  location.  Every  year  the 
hides  obtained  from  various  sources 
are  sold  on  bid.  The  revenue  gained  is 
put  into  the  Game  Fund,  the  same 
place  your  hunting  license  dollars  go.  I 
met  with  DGP  Smith  and  we  trans- 
ported hides  from  our  districts,  as  well 
as  those  from  DGP  Bob  Shaffer’s  and 
Charlie  May’s  districts. 

January  76  — Timber  sales  from  State 
Game  Lands  are  another  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Game  Commission.  Ac- 
tually this  revenue  is  a side  benefit 
because  the  primary  goal  of  a timber 
sale  is  to  improve  wildlife  habitat.  On 
Game  Lands  where  cutting  is  justified, 
periodic  sales  will  be  scheduled.  The 
harvesting  of  timber  at  the  right  time 
and  place  creates  the  habitat  diversity 
which  is  critical  to  good  wildlife  man- 
agement. Today  I accompanied  LMO 
Dick  Belding  and  the  Southwest’s 
forestry  staff  of  Don  Little,  Bryce  Hall, 
Ron  Matolyak  and  Mike  Kammerdiener 
as  they  escorted  prospective  timber 
bidders  to  various  sites  on  SGL  179. 

January  77—  Deputy  Jim  Spiller  and  I 
met  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  up- 
coming Game  Law  hearing.  We  had 
levied  charges  against  a man  for  at- 
tempting to  take  a second  deer  during 
the  previous  season.  Our  case  was 
highly  circumstantial  because  our  wit- 
ness heard  but  didn’t  actually  see  the 
man  shoot  the  deer.  The  defendant  ad- 
mitted to  us  that  he  killed  a doe  on  the 
first  day  of  the  antlerless  deer  season 
but  denied  attempting  to  take  another 
on  the  second  day.  Jim  and  I spent  sev- 
eral hours  verifying  the  evidence. 
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THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 


January  22  — The  hearing  for  the  at- 
tempted killing  of  a second  deer  was 
held  today.  The  lengthy  proceedings 
took  in  the  testimony  of  our  witness 
and  that  of  Deputies  Spiller  and  Bob 
Correll,  along  with  other  evidence.  The 
defendant’s  counsel  then  had  the  op- 
portunity to  rebut  our  case.  When  all 
sides  were  heard,  Magistrate  John 
Watson  held  that  the  Commonwealth 
had  presented  a substantial  case  and 
found  the  defendant  guilty. 

January  23—  Beaver  trapping  season 
is  a few  weeks  away  but  I still  wanted 
to  check  around  the  dams  to  see  if  any- 
one was  trying  to  get  a head  start  this 
year.  The  locations  I checked  revealed 
no  violations. 


January  24  — At  the  end  of  each  year 
I compile  a district  report,  summarizing 
the  prosecution  records  for  the  depu- 
ties to  show  the  results  of  our  efforts 
during  the  prior  year.  The  report  was 
presented  at  a deputy  meeting  held 
this  evening  at  my  headquarters.  It  was 
interesting  to  compare  this  past  year’s 
statistics  with  those  of  prior  years.  Our 
records  showed  that  deer  jacklighting 
cases  were  down,  illegal  raccoon  hunt- 
ing arrests  up. 

January  25—  I received  a call  from  an 
elderly  woman  near  Deep  Valley  who 
reported  that  a deer  had  been  killed 
behind  her  house  by  a panther.  I asked 
how  she  knew  this,  and  she  said  her 
son  had  identified  the  tracks  as  those 
of  a large  cat. 

When  I arrived  at  her  home  the 
woman  showed  me  where  the  deer 
was.  In  the  snow  around  the  carcass 
were  tracks  all  right.  Two  sets,  one 
large  and  one  small.  It  was  a good  bet 
that  somebody  living  nearby  has  a 
couple  of  dogs  with  deer-killing  ten- 
dencies. 

January  26—  In  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning  the  phone  rang.  I expected  a 
report  of  a deer  hit  on  some  highway, 
but  instead  it  was  Deputy  Harry  Gillis- 
pie.  He  had  just  got  a call  about  pos- 
sible jacklighting  and  was  going  to 
check  it  out.  I told  him  I would  call 
Deputy  Denny  Blouir  to  give  us  a hand, 
and  that  we’d  meet  him  out  that  way. 

Harry  spotted  a vehicle  that  was 
possibly  the  one  we  were  after,  but  lost 
it  when  it  sped  through  Wind  Ridge.  We 
made  radio  contact  and  decided  to 
stake  out  the  area  for  awhile.  Nothing 
materialized  so  we  headed  home,  won- 
dering who  was  up  to  these  late-winter 
shenanigans. 

January  28—  Deputy  Jim  Spiller 
stopped  by  today  in  his  capacity  of 
Farm  Game  Manager  for  the  Game 
Commission.  Together  we  drew  up 
maps  of  the  various  Farm  Game  Proj- 
ects in  western  Greene  County.  The 
maps  were  to  be  distributed  to  depu- 
ties who  lived  in  or  near  a particular 
project.  They  would  provide  the  depu- 
ties with  a good  idea  of  where  the  proj- 
ects were  and  which  farms  were  signed 
up  with  the  Game  Commission. 
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IN  THE  15  SECONDS  it  takes  you  to 
read  this  paragraph,  lightning  will 
jab  the  earth  1500  times.  Most  of  the 
strokes  will  spend  themselves  harm- 
lessly. Others  will  shatter  trees,  start 
fires,  and  stop  the  hearts  of  birds, 
beasts,  and  men.  Somewhere,  some- 
body will  see  the  flashes.  They  will 
scare  him,  or  make  him  curious.  They 
will  fill  him  with  awe. 

The  Micmac  Indians  believed  thun- 
der was  the  sound  of  seven  rattle- 
snakes whipping  their  tails  as  they 
flew  across  the  sky.  The  Delawares 
decided  the  heavenly  violence  came 
from  spirits  of  the  rain,  fighting  to 
protect  the  Indians  from  evil  forces. 
To  the  ancient  Greeks,  lightning  was 
a weapon  Zeus  slung  at  his  enemies. 
Aristotle  didn’t  buy  the  supernatural 
solution;  lightning,  he  said,  was  a 
burning  wind  unleashed  by  the  colli- 
sion of  a “dry  exhalation”  with  a 
cloud. 

Today,  we  know  that  lightning  is 
atmospheric  electricity.  Ben  Franklin 
proved  it  in  1752,  by  flying  a kite  in  a 
thunderstorm  and  draining  off  some 
of  the  current,  which  behaved  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  the  electric- 
ity produced  by  a hand-cranked  gen- 
erator. 

A lightning  bolt  is  a channel  of  elec- 
tricity an  inch  or  two  across,  200  feet 
to  20  miles  long.  Its  temperature  is 
50,000  degrees  F.,  four  times  as  hot  as 
the  skin  of  the  sun.  At  90,000  miles 
per  second,  it  races  from  the  earth  up 
to  the  belly  of  a cloud — and  not  in  the 
other  direction,  as  our  eyes  tell  us.  Its 
passage  expands  the  air  in  a massive 
pressure  wave  that  reaches  our  ears  as 
thunder. 

Each  year,  thunder  sounds  a knell 
for  some  200  Americans — golfers, 
campers,  rock  climbers,  horseback 
riders,  hunters,  fishermen,  farmers, 
swimmers,  boaters,  shortstops.  Light- 
ning kills  more  people  than  any  other 
weather  catastrophe,  including  torna- 
does, hurricanes,  blizzards,  and  floods. 
Four  of  five  victims  are  male,  presum- 
ably because  men  spend  more  time 
outdoors  than  women.  Stay-at-homes 
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also  share  in  the  attrition:  one-quarter 
of  all  victims  get  blasted  indoors. 

A lightning  stroke  can  deliver  up  to 
125,000,000  volts — 10,000  times  the 
current  of  the  electric  chair.  A jolt 
sears  the  skin.  Sometimes  it  sets  the 
hair  on  fire,  and  often  it  blows  off  one 
shoe  as  it  exits  the  body.  Lightning 
kills  by  short-circuiting  the  body’s 
electrical  system,  shutting  down  heart 
and  lungs.  Still,  “deaths”  are  often 
reversible;  if  a victim’s  heartbeat  and 
breathing  can  be  reestablished,  he 
may  recover  completely. 

It  Just  Plays  Tricks 

Lightning  doesn’t  always  kill  or  in- 
jure. Sometimes  it  just  plays  tricks.  It 
has  wrenched  scissors  from  the  hands 
of  seamstresses,  twisted  the  tines  of  a 
farmer’s  pitchfork,  stripped  the  cloth- 
ing off  young  girls,  melted  jewelry, 
singed  beards,  clobbered  livingroom 
lamps,  and  made  clock  hands  whirl 
backwards.  Lightning  sealed  a soldier 
in  his  sleeping  bag  when  it  melted  the 
zipper.  One  bolt  struck  a desk,  cata- 
pulting a typewriter  into  the  ceiling 
with  such  force  that  it  stuck. 

Some  people  get  hit  more  than 
once.  Although  the  odds  are  heavily 
against  surviving  a second  strike,  a 
fellow  named  Roy  C.  Sullivan — 
“Dooms”  Sullivan,  a retired  park 
ranger  living  in  Waynesboro,  Virginia 
— has  been  clipped  by  lightning  seven 
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times.  Sullivan  bears  scars  on  his  right 
arm  and  leg  from  a bolt  that  decked 
him  in  1942,  while  he  was  leaving  a 
firetower  during  an  April  thunder- 
storm. He  was  hit  again  in  1969  (eye- 
brows singed);  1970  (left  shoulder 
burned);  1972  (hair  set  on  fire);  1973 
(knocked  out  of  his  truck,  hat  and  hair 
ignited,  left  shoe  ripped  off,  and 
underwear  scorched);  and  1976.  Sulli- 
van was  fishing  in  1977  when  he  at- 
tracted his  seventh  bolt.  It  burned  his 
chest  and  stomach,  landing  him  in  the 
hospital  for  four  days.  “You  can  tell 
when  it’s  going  to  strike,”  he  says, 
“but  it’s  too  late.  You  can  smell  sulfur 
in  the  air,  and  then  your  hair  will 
stand  up  on  end,  and  then  it’s  going  to 
get  you.  You  don’t  have  time  to  do 
anything.” 

By  The  Bunch 

Lightning  usually  picks  off  its 
human  victims  by  ones  and  twos,  but 
it  often  wipes  out  livestock  by  the 
bunch.  During  storms,  sheep  and  cat- 
tle huddle  together,  and  a lightning 
charge  will  pass  instantly  from  body 
to  body.  Even  a near  miss  will  prob- 
ably do  in  a quadruped,  whose  four 
legs  span  more  ground  than  a human’s 
and  thus  pick  up  a greater  shock. 

Lightning  starts  three-quarters  of 
the  forest  fires  in  the  United  States, 
each  year  burning  more  than  $30  mil- 
lion worth  of  marketable  timber.  It 
destroys  $20  million  worth  of  other 
property,  and  is  the  top  cause  of 
power  outages. 

Lightning  can  flicker  through  a 


snowstorm  or  a sandstorm.  It  can  dart 
among  the  clouds  of  ash  above  an 
erupting  volcano,  along  the  edges  of  a 
nuclear  fireball,  and  even  from  a 
cloudless  sky — the  proverbial  bolt  out 
of  the  blue.  Usually,  though,  it  shoots 
out  of  a thunderstorm. 

Storms  come  in  two  main  types. 
Convection  thunderstorms  develop 
when  sun-warmed  air  rises  high  in  the 
sky.  Frontal  thunderstorms  occur 
when  a mass  of  cold  air  plows  under  a 
warm  mass.  In  both  cases,  the  rising 
air  is  cooled,  and  the  moisture  in  it 
condenses  into  a cloud.  The  center  of 
a swiftly  ascending  cloud  is  a swirling, 
tumultuous  place.  Here,  ice  particles 
and  water  droplets  collide,  and  pick  up 
an  electrical  charge.  Positive  charges 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  cloud;  negative 
charges  sift  to  the  bottom. 

As  the  cloud  marches  across  the 
land,  its  negative  base  somehow  cre- 
ates a positive  charge  on  the  ground. 
The  ground  charge  follows  the  cloud, 
an  invisible  electric  shadow  flowing 
into  trees,  hills,  and  steeples,  straining 
to  join  the  negative  charge  in  the 
cloud.  Air,  a poor  conductor,  discour- 
ages the  tryst. 

What  happens  next  is  too  fast  and 
too  faint  for  human  sight  to  follow. 
The  cloud  sends  down  a “stepped 
leader,”  a crinkle  of  current  that  steps 
50  yards  in  a millionth  of  a second, 
pauses  for  50  millionths  of  a second, 
and  steps  again.  The  path  may  split 
several  times.  Ten,  20,  up  to  40  steps 
later,  the  leader  nears  a high  point  on 
the  ground.  Behind  it,  a path  of  elec- 
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trified  particles  stretches  back  to  the 
cloud. 

The  moment  the  stepped  leader 
touches,  a return  stroke  races  up  the 
path.  The  return  stroke  is  the  light- 
ning we  see,  a quicksilver  pulse  of 
energy  that  heats  the  surrounding  air 
to  glowing.  Although  lightning  actu- 
ally moves  from  the  ground  up,  we 
perceive  its  dazzling  zigzag  as  a 
heaven-to-earth  movement;  our  eyes 
are  deceived  by  the  stepped  leaders, 
which  branch  downward. 

As  the  return  stroke  subsides,  sec- 
condary  strokes  called  dart  leaders 
fork  out  of  the  cloud.  They  bombard 
the  earth  three,  four,  five,  up  to  two 
dozen  times.  The  dart  leaders  retrace 
the  main  channel,  avoiding  the 
stepped  leader’s  dead-end  branches 
that  never  made  it  to  the  ground. 

In  a stiff  wind,  the  dart  leaders  may 
fan  out  in  a luminous  band  known  as 
ribbon  lightning.  Sometimes  they  fall 
apart  in  glowing  fragments  tens  of 
yards  long,  called  chain  lightning.  No 
one  has  ever  explained  chain  light- 
ning, or  a third  rarity,  ball  lightning, 
a grapefruit-size,  glowing  orb  that 
rolls  about  on  the  ground  or  bobs 
through  the  air,  only  to  disappear 
with  a pop  or  a bang. 

The  normal  lightning  sequence 
takes  about  one  second.  The  part  we 
see — the  return  stroke  and  the  dart 
leaders — lasts  perhaps  a fifth  of  a sec- 
ond. A stroke  or  a leader  lights  the  sky 
for  several  thousandths  of  a second, 
and  is  separated  from  the  next  flash  by 
a few  hundredths  of  a second.  The  eye 
can  barely  make  out  the  individual 
strokes,  which  is  why  lightning  seems 
to  flicker. 

During  a thunderstorm,  only  one 
lightning  strike  in  five  actually  links  a 
cloud  with  the  ground.  The  others 
flash  inside  a single  cloud,  or  between 
two  clouds.  The  “heat  lightning” 
blinking  on  the  horizon  on  humid 
summer  evenings  is  usually  cloud-to- 
cloud  or  intracloud  lightning.  You 
hear  no  thunder  from  this  distant  fury 
because  sound  waves  tend  to  curve 
upward  in  the  vicinity  of  a storm;  if 
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you’re  farther  than  15  miles  from  a 
stroke,  its  rumble  will  pass  right  over 
your  head. 

It’s  easy  to  tell  how  far  away  light- 
ning is.  Count  the  seconds  between 
the  flash,  which  you  see  instantly,  and 
the  thunder,  which  travels  about  1000 
feet  per  second.  Multiply  the  number 
of  seconds  by  a thousand  to  get  the 
distance  to  the  storm  in  feet.  (Exam- 
ple: Lightning,  followed  10  seconds 
later  by  thunder;  10  times  1000  equals 
10,000;  10,000  feet  is  roughly  two 
miles.) 

If  lightning  strikes  within  a few 
hundred  yards,  you  will  hear  an  ear- 
splitting  bang  the  instant  you  see  the 
flash.  Sometimes  the  bang  will  follow 
a hissing  or  a clicking  noise,  which 
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may  come  from  the  downward-mov- 
ing stepped  leader,  or  from  land  dis- 
charges straining  to  meet  the  leader. 

When  lightning  gets  this  close,  take 
precautions.  Stay  away  from  tall  ob- 
jects. Resist  the  impulse  to  hunker 
under  a tree,  as  lightning  striking  the 
tree  could  travel  through  its  root  sys- 
tem and  kill  you.  If  out  in  the  open, 
don’t  become  a lightning  rod;  lie 
down,  in  a swale  if  possible.  Metal  at- 
tracts lightning,  so  avoid  flagpoles, 
antennas,  golf  clubs,  tools.  Never  boat 
during  a storm — you’re  a prominence 
out  on  a lake  or  a bay.  Never  swim — 
lightning  can  travel  200  feet  through 
the  water. 

The  Best  Protection 

The  best  protection  is  to  sit  in  a car 
with  the  windows  rolled  up,  keeping 
well  away  from  any  metal  part.  You’ll 
be  perfectly  insulated — not  by  the 
car’s  rubber  tires,  as  many  people  be- 
lieve, but  by  its  metal  shell,  which 
will  usher  current  into  the  ground.  If 
indoors,  keep  clear  of  electrical  appli- 
ances, telephones,  and  light  switches. 

What  are  your  chances  of  being  hit? 
About  one  in  a million,  depending  on 
where  you  live.  Uganda,  the  lightning 
capital  of  the  world,  weathers  some 
240  thunderstorms  each  year.  Florida 
has  90,  Maine  20,  California  10.  Penn- 
sylvania gets  about  40  storms  a year. 


A more  pertinent  statistic,  contends 
Martin  Uman,  a University  of  Florida 
scientist  who  has  written  several 
books  on  lightning,  is  the  number  of 
lightning  strokes  per  square  mile  per 
year.  These  figures  have  been  deter- 
mined from  photographic  surveil- 
lance, from  records  of  strikes  to  power 
lines,  and  from  counting  machines 
activated  by  lightning-emitted  radio 
waves. 

According  to  Uman,  the  number  of 
flashes  hitting  one  square  mile  of 
ground  is  equal  to  0.05  to  0.8  times 
the  thunderstorm  days  per  year.  In 
Pennsylvania,  expect  between  two 
and  32  strikes  in  the  square  mile  sur- 
rounding your  home;  in  the  Ugandan 
shooting  gallery,  up  to  192. 

Each  day,  lightning  strikes  the 
planet  eight  million  times,  delivering 
twice  the  voltage  of  all  the  United 
States’  electric  generators  combined. 
Unfortunately,  there’s  no  practical 
way  of  intercepting  the  bolts.  Light- 
ning is  too  spread  out — even  in  an  ac- 
tive thunderstorm  region  you’d  need 
100,000  towers,  each  1000  feet  tall,  to 
capture  the  100  million  watts  gener- 
ated by  a small  power  station. 

What  good,  then,  is  lightning? 

First  of  all,  lightning  may  have 
been  the  spark  that  started  life.  In  the 
laboratory,  scientists  have  demon- 
strated that  powerful  electric  jolts  can 
reassemble  the  four  gases  of  the  earth’s 
primordial  atmosphere — methane, 
hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  water  vapor 
— into  amino  acids,  basic  components 
of  living  organisms.  As  man  evolved, 
lightning  must  have  provided  him 
with  fire.  Lightning  and  thunder- 
storms help  maintain  the  earth’s 
negative  charge,  necessary  for  the 
production  of  nitrogen,  essential  to 
most  plant  growth. 

If  you  are  normal,  however,  you 
will  banish  any  thoughts  of  the  indis- 
pensibility  of  lightning  when  you  find 
yourself  underneath  it. 

One  day  in  August,  three  friends 
and  I carried  our  packs  along  the 
Continental  Divide.  In  the  Absarokas, 
just  off  the  southeast  corner  of  Yellow- 
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stone  Park,  the  Divide  is  a broad,  flat 
mesa.  At  two  miles  above  sea  level, 
the  mesa  is  treeless.  Lichened  rocks 
litter  its  dusty  soil,  and  lupines  flower 
blue  where  snowbanks  dribble  toward 
pale  lakes. 

All  afternoon,  thunderheads  sailed 
over  the  high  country  like  a fleet  of 
dreadnoughts.  Rain  and  soft  hail  spat- 
tered our  coats.  Lightning  flashed, 
distant  strokes  whose  thunder  rumbled 
off  the  peaks.  That  evening,  we  hiked 
down  off  the  Divide,  and  tented  in  a 
grassy  saddle  above  a wooded  ravine. 
We  wolfed  down  mashed  potatoes 
laced  with  melted  cheese.  Clouds 
massed,  sealing  out  the  sun.  We  laid 
out  our  pads,  fluffed  the  sleeping  bags 
on  top,  and  crawled  in. 

I do  not  remember  which  of  the 
two  wrenched  me  awake — the  incan- 
descent flash  or  the  blast  that  buffeted 
the  earth.  My  stomach  went  liquid, 


and  I tightened  in  a trembling  fetal 
kink.  How  close?  Fifty  feet,  a hun- 
dred? The  ledge  above  camp?  A tree 
on  the  saddle? 

Rain  roared  on  the  tent.  Another 
blinding  flash  and  its  simultaneous, 
ear-cuffing  crack.  I rolled  on  my  back 
and  lifted  my  feet  and  head;  perched 
on  the  short  scrap  of  foam,  I might  be 
insulated.  In  my  mind’s  eye  I saw  the 
metal  tent  poles  beckoning  a leader.  I 
plugged  my  ears  and  clenched  my 
eyes. 

A minute  passed.  Then,  somewhere 
up  on  the  rimrock,  the  third  bolt 
slammed — not  quite  as  bright  or  as 
loud  as  the  first  two.  When  the  next 
stroke  hit,  there  was  a distinct  lapse 
between  flash  and  thunder. 

Slowly  I relaxed.  Rain  lashed  the 
fly,  sagging  it.  Thunder  boomed  from 
across  the  ravine.  I said  “Jesus.”  My 
tent  partner  spoke  not  a word. 


Socki  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Shooter’s  Bible,  1982  ed.,  Robert  F.  Scott,  ed.,  Stoeger  Pub.  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court, 
South  Hackensack,  NJ,  576  pp.,  paperbound,  $10.95.  In  addition  to  the  usual  — 
and  highly  useful — catalog  section  of  firearms  and  related  equipment,  this  73rd 
Shooter’s  Bible  has  a number  of  informative  articles,  including  Jim  Brady’s  fine 
piece  on  “Mr.  Browning’s  Ageless  Autoloader,”  attorney  Don  Kates’  “Gun  Control: 
Can  It  Work?”  and  Don  Lewis’s  “Varmint  Hunting  in  Miniature.” 

Weather  for  Outdoorsmen,  by  Walter  F.  Dabberdt,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597 
Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  240  pp.,  $16.95.  Unexpected  bad  weather  can  be  a nuisance 
to  the  city  dweller;  it  can  mean  death  to  the  outdoorsman.  This  book  explains 
how  to  predict  it  and  understand  it  and  live  with  it.  An  awful  lot  of  surprisingly 
interesting  detail  about  the  meteorological  conditions  in  which  we  exist. 

Death  in  the  Silent  Places,  by  Peter  Hathaway  Capstick,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  175 
Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10010,  258  pp.,  $13.95.  Capsule  biographies  — in  Capstick’s 
popular,  far-from-prosaic  prose  — of  half  a dozen  legendary  jungle  hunters:  Lt. 
Col.  John  Henry  Patterson,  of  Man-Eaters  of  Tsavo  fame;  C.  H.  Stigand,  in  the  early 
1900s  “the  most  important  man  on  the  African  continent”;  Major  P.  J.  Pretorius, 
who  during  World  War  I hunted  down  the  most  dangerous  game  in  Africa,  the  Ger- 
man battle  cruiser  Konigsberg ; “Sasha”  Seimel,  who  got  his  kicks  killing  Matto 
Grosso  jaguars  with  a spear;  W.D.M.  “Karamojo”  Bell,  smallbore  elephant  killer; 
and  Col.  Edward  James  Corbett,  who  in  India  hunted  down  and  killed  man-eating 
tigers  and  leopards  which,  among  them,  had  accounted  for  over  1500  human  vic- 
tims. Though  this  one  lacks  the  personal  involvement  of  Capstick’s  Death  in  the 
Long  Grass,  it’ll  keep  you  turning  pages. 
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N THIS  DAY  of  modern  miracles 
we  take  so  much  for  granted  that 
few  ever  stop  to  consider  the  human 
effort  and  ingenuity  necessary  to  ac- 
comodate our  convenience.  When  you 
watch  arrow  after  arrow  pound  a 
small  area  of  a target  matt  without 
going  through,  there  must  be  a story 
behind  it. 

Not  only  must  a butt,  or  a matt,  be 
able  to  withstand  such  pounding,  it 
must  accept  the  arrow  in  a manner 
that  it  can  be  properly  scored.  Side 
action  or  vibration  on  the  hit  can  tear 
the  target  face  and  drive  contestants 
and  judges  up  the  wall  (or  the  nearest 
tree).  In  casual  contests  or  area  tourn- 
aments, stakes  are  not  so  high.  Any- 
thing that  will  stop  an  arrow  econom- 
ically will  usually  suffice.  But  when  it 
comes  to  state  and  national  shoots, 
pressure  is  on  equipment  as  well  as 
archers. 

To  get  the  story  behind  develop- 
ment of  acceptable  matts  for  official 
tournaments,  I interviewed  Charles 
“Chuck”  Saunders.  Saunders’  matts 
have  become  synonymous  with  arch- 
ery over  the  past  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  they  have  been  used  in 
nine  out  of  ten  national  archery  con- 
tests. 

All  archers  are  aware  of  the  advan- 
tages of  straw  bales  for  target  butts, 
from  National  Field  Archery  Associa- 
tion events  to  backyard  setups.  Straw 
is  comparatively  cheap,  but  it  has 
drawbacks.  It  collects  mice  and  rats 
that  feed  on  unharvested  grain  and 
make  a mess  of  things.  Too,  straw  is 
fairly  brittle  unless  kept  moist,  which 
is  difficult  to  do  under  field  condi- 
tions. Also,  life  is  short. 

The  first  target  matt  Chuck  Saun- 
ders ever  made  was  of  cordgrass,  of 
the  genus  Spartina,  once  plentiful  on 
his  dad’s  farm  in  Iowa.  Yet  when  he 
went  into  business  making  matts,  his 
first  offering  in  1941,  as  advertised  in 
Ye  Sylvan  Archer , a pocket-size  maga- 
zine of  the  times,  was  of  rye  straw.  In 
fact,  his  claim  of  the  first  machine- 
made  matt  was  superseded  by  a month 
in  the  same  magazine  when  Pearson 
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Archery  made  the  same  claim.  Each 
had  private  thoughts  on  who  might 
have  had  advance  information  about 
the  other.  But  more  likely,  Chuck 
believes,  it  was  pure  coincidence. 

Charles  A.  Saunders  was  born  on 
July  12,  1913,  and  grew  up  on  his 
dad’s  farm  in  Iowa.  He  spent  some 
time  in  Nevada  as  a young  man  in  a 
gold  mine  and  on  a ranch,  then  re- 
turned to  Chicago  where  he  had  at- 
tended an  electrical  technical  school. 
After  obtaining  additional  technical 
schooling,  he  landed  a steady  job  con- 
verting direct  current  to  alternating 
current  in  the  city.  He  eventually  got 
into  machine  shop  and  millwright 
work  when  thoughts  drifted  back  to 
an  archery  set  he  had  received  as  a 
youngster.  He  decided  to  make  a bow 
and  arrows  so  he  could  shoot  at  an 
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archery  range  in  Chicago  Park.  This 
led  to  curiosity  about  how  a target 
matt  should  be  constructed. 

He  read  everything  on  archery  he 
could  find  in  a public  library  in  Chi- 
cago and  found  but  one  reference  to 
making  matts.  It  was  in  a book  from 
England,  and  it  did  mention  marsh 
grass  as  a material.  Again  his  thoughts 
drifted  back  to  his  childhood  and 
memories  of  a tough  marsh  grass  that 
was  miserable  to  cut.  It  was  known  as 
cordgrass.  He  turned  out  “a  beastly 
job”  on  a matt  of  two  feet. 

At  the  time  he  could  locate  only 
four  places  where  matts  were  being 
made.  One  was  being  manufactured 
by  Mennonites  at  Bird-in-Hand,  Penn- 
sylvania; another  at  Meyersville,  Mis- 
souri; Stemmier  was  making  them  on 
Long  Island,  and  a company  then 
called  Woodcraft  was  turning  some 
out.  All  were  made  by  hand. 

An  Englishman  came  to  the  States 
and  demonstrated  the  technique  used 
in  his  country,  much  the  same  method 
then  employed  here  for  a limited  mar- 
ket. Basically,  it  consisted  of  making  a 
rope  three  inches  in  diameter  of  rye 
straw,  and  then  building  a flat  spiral, 
tying  and  binding  the  rope  on  the 
way.  It  took  a skilled  man  a full  day  to 
make  a 48-inch  matt  with  a thickness 
of  six  to  seven  inches. 

Few  archers  shot  bows  over  45- 
pounds  in  those  days,  and  the  matts 
would  hold  the  normal  n/32-inch 
wooden  shafts  if  the  straw  was  kept 
moist.  A 48-inch  matt  weighed  about 
the  same  as  today,  just  over  70 
pounds,  and  was  six  to  seven  inches 
thick.  It  sold  for  about  $20,  a lot  of 
money  when  average  wages  were 
around  twenty  cents  an  hour. 

Utilizing  his  machine  shop  experi- 
ence, Chuck  went  to  work  on  a me- 


chanical method  to  build  matts.  His 
first  ideas  proved  impractical,  and  for 
several  months  he  searched  for  an  idea 
that  would  work.  It  finally  hit  him 
while  driving  an  overpass  in  Chicago, 
and  he  immediately  went  to  work  on 
it.  He  soon  had  several  hundred  dol- 
lars invested,  a sizable  sum  for  the 
time. 

Fortunately,  as  Chuck  tells  it,  he 
had  gotten  married.  His  wife  brought 
to  the  union  a good  business  sense, 
which  he  admits  is  not  one  of  his  abili- 
ties. But  he  was  about  to  be  in  busi- 
ness so  that  his  investment  would  not 
be  wasted.  Meanwhile,  he  had  asked 
his  father  to  plant  fall  rye  so  that  it 
could  be  harvested  green  that  June. 

Nerve 

It  took  nerve  to  forge  ahead.  An 
engineering  firm  discouraged  his 
machine  design  as  unworkable;  sev- 
eral archery  “experts”  conceded  that 
he  “might  make  a living  at  it,  but  no 
more.”  It  happened  that  a present 
Hall  of  Famer,  Russ  Hoogerhyde,  lived 
but  twenty  miles  away.  Chuck  gave 
him  a matt  for  testing,  and  Russ 
returned  constructive  criticism  and 
suggestions. 

The  rye  straw  grown  by  his  father 
provided  material  for  those  first 
matts.  However,  experiments  had 
shown  that  the  native  cordgrass,  then 
abundant  in  Iowa,  was  better  in  many 
ways  than  straw.  Chuck  wanted  to 
switch,  but  didn’t  have  the  money  for 
advertising.  So  he  just  sent  out  the 
cordgrass  matts  with  an  explanation 
that  the  customer  was  getting  a better 
deal.  No  one  complained. 

In  1944,  Chuck  was  inducted  into 
the  service,  and  his  father  ran  the  busi- 
ness until  his  return.  Following  the 
war  there  was  a period  of  depression 
in  the  archery  business,  and  cordgrass 
was  becoming  difficult  to  obtain  from 
the  usual  sources.  Chuck  soon  realized 
it  would  be  necessary  to  get  closer  to 
the  source  of  raw  material.  Nebraska 
had  it,  and  a move  was  made  to  Co- 
lumbus in  1951.  The  great  increase  in 
bow  hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
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THE  MACHINE  ABOVE  was  invented 
by  Chuck  Saunders  and  is  used  for 
converting  cordgrass  into  matts. 
Below,  the  Saunders  matts  stand 
ready  for  the  National  Archery  Asso- 
ciation’s outdoor  tournament. 


CORDGRASS,  which  has  been 
used  as  target  matts  for  forty 
years,  arrives  in  large  bales  while, 
below,  two  volunteers  set  up  one 
of  the  many  Saunders  matts  used 
at  the  National  Archery  Associa- 
tion’s annual  indoor  contest. 


consin  and  Michigan  created  a con- 
current demand  for  target  shooting 
equipment. 

The  initial  layout  in  Columbus  was 
a former  garage.  It  served  for  a year, 
then  construction  was  started  on  a 
new  plant.  A number  of  additions  fol- 
lowed. Target  matts  are  bulky  and  re- 
quire considerable  space  for  handling. 
Also,  storage  is  necessary  at  the  source 
of  cordgrass,  with  special  equipment 
needed  to  cut,  bale,  haul,  unbale,  etc. 
Although  the  grass  can  be  used  for 
horse  hay  if  cut  short,  it  is  permitted 
to  grow  to  six  feet  or  more  for  Saunders 
to  develop  the  coarse  fiber  necessary 
for  matts.  A virgin  prairie  grass,  it 
nevertheless  requires  annual  fertiliza- 
tion to  replenish  the  soil. 

Just  handling  cordgrass  to  prepare 
it  for  the  matt  making  machines  is 
quite  a problem.  Initially  the  grass 
was  hauled  loosely  and  fed  to  a con- 
veyor which  carried  it  to  the  machine 
operator  in  bunches.  He  had  to  separ- 
ate these  bunches  so  that  the  stems 
could  be  fed  in  automatically.  In 
Iowa,  square  bales  secured  with  wire 
were  utilized  so  that  the  grass  could  be 
stored  and  used  as  needed.  This  en- 
tailed separating  the  folded  grass  and 
fluffing  it  up  so  the  machines  would 
accept  it.  In  more  recent  years  a new 
baler  has  been  developed  which  col- 
lects the  grass  into  five- foot  round 
bales.  A machine  was  developed  to 
unwind  these  bales  so  the  grass  comes 
to  the  machine  operators  much  as  it 
lies  in  the  field  after  cutting. 

There  have  been  many  challenges 
to  the  Saunders  matt  over  the  years. 
Most  have  died  a natural  death 
because  of  excessive  costs  or  failure  of 
the  material  used  to  properly  accept 
and  permit  withdrawal  of  arrows. 
One  made  of  corrugated  cardboard 
lasted  only  a few  months  on  the  mar- 
ket. Another  was  a honeycombed  affair 
that  proved  impractical  since  there 
was  a difference  in  penetration  de- 
pending upon  whether  an  arrow 
struck  over  a hole  or  a supporting 
edge  in  the  honeycomb.  Still  another 
utilized  a type  of  gasket  cork  and  rub- 


berized cork.  One  had  a rubberized 
hog  hair  matt  which  worked  fine — 
but  only  for  light  bows.  One  em- 
ployed mattress-like  material  but- 
tressed with  burlap  and  compressed 
wheat  straw.  Another,  a stuffed  cot- 
ton matt,  proved  too  lumpy  for  tour- 
nament use. 

Plastic  foam  has  been  tried  and 
works  satisfactorily,  but  is  quite  ex- 
pensive. Saunders  has  experimented 
extensively  with  this  material.  One 
of  the  more  promising  matts  being 
manufactured  utilizes  corn  husks. 
Both  Pearson  and  Saunders  experi- 
mented with  this  material  many  years 
ago  but  gave  up  on  it  because  of  sup- 
ply problems.  Whatever  is  developed 
to  challenge  Saunders’  dominance,  it 
must  be  a product  which  can  with- 
stand the  weather. 

Even  Saunders’  design  has  not  been 
free  of  problems.  Moisture  helps  to 
keep  matt  fibers  from  breaking  under 
arrow  impact,  but  it  can  create  a 
problem  in  itself.  If  moisture  content 
is  maintained  at  23-24  percent,  mold 
will  form  when  the  weather  is  warm. 
To  solve  this  problem,  the  Saunders 
plant  experimented  with  propylene 
glycol,  but  it  has  become  expensive.  It 
was  finally  found  that  common  salt 
will  not  only  prevent  mold,  but  also 
serve  as  a humidicant  to  hold  moisture 
in  the  matt.  Plain  rock  salt  has  proven 
satisfactory  when  reduced  to  a usable 
solution  in  water. 

New  Challenge 

Advent  of  the  slimmer  aluminum 
arrow  and  the  compound  bow  with  its 
much  higher  average  hitting  force 
provided  a new  challenge  to  Saunders. 
Although  appearance  of  the  matts  has 
not  changed  noticeably  over  the  years, 
what  goes  into  them  has  necessarily 
been  beefed  up  to  meet  archery  de- 
mands. 

Of  course,  proper  care  of  matts  will 
greatly  lengthen  their  lives.  Chuck’s 
favorite  story  is  about  a fellow  who 
wrote  him  to  complain,  with  tongue 
in  cheek,  that  his  matt  had  finally 
failed  after  only  fourteen  years.  His 
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neighbor  had  accidentally  started  a 
grass  fire  and  burned  the  target.  Nor- 
mal life  is  much  less,  depending  upon 
how  much  shooting  is  done,  power  of 
bows,  types  of  arrows  and  care  of  the 
matt. 

Portability  of  the  matts  provides  a 
plus  value.  They  can  be  moved  to 
storage,  and  smaller  ones  can  be  taken 
on  vacation,  to  hunting  camps,  etc. 
They  come  in  five  sizes  from  16  to  48 
inches. 

Because  a target  face  which  covers 
a matt  will  direct  most  arrows  toward 
the  center  area,  this  constant  pound- 
ing will  eventually  weaken  the  spot. 
In  1950,  Saunders  came  out  with  a re- 
placement core  for  the  center,  but  the 
idea  simply  did  not  catch  on.  Today  a 
16-inch  pad  is  affixed  to  the  back  of 
the  matt  when  the  center  finally  gives 
out.  At  the  annual  Las  Vegas  shoot 
where  heavy  compound  bows  are 
used,  this  addition  has  extended  the 


life  of  matts  to  five  years  of  tourna- 
ment use. 

Today  the  Saunders  Archery  Com- 
pany has  increased  tenfold,  to  forty 
employees,  including  three  sons. 
Charles,  Jr. , and  Gene  are  full-timers, 
and  Tom  works  part-time.  Although 
there  has  been  a natural 
into  allied  lines  such  as  targ^. 
matt  stands,  and  archery  accessories, 
target  matts  continue  to  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  business.  An  exception  to 
archery  lines  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a slingshot  business  with  in- 
ternational overtones.  Bowhunters 
Who  Care,  a non-profit  organization 
to  further  and  protect  bow  hunting, 
originated  with  Saunders. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
naturally  grown  product  has  for  forty 
years  withstood  the  challenge  from 
other  natural  and  artificial  products. 
Here  is  an  archery  business  that  went 
to  grass — and  made  a success  of  it. 
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THE  CHANGING  SCENE 

by  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


IME  HAS  ERASED  the  exact 
year,  but  it  was  a doe  season 
shortly  after  World  War  II.  My 
longtime  hunting  pal  Ray  Johns  and  I 
were  hunting  in  a section  of  timber 
between  Belltown  and  Heath  Pump 
Station  in  Jefferson  County.  Money 
was  in  short  supply,  and  we  were  us- 
ing borrowed  rifles. 

I had  an  ex-military  Springfield  ’06 
that  had  seen  some  customizing,  and 
Ray  was  using  a battered  25-20.  I hate 
to  admit  it,  but  neither  of  us  had  fired 
a sight-in  shot  prior  to  the  hunt.  Truth 
is,  we  didn’t  get  the  rifles  until  a few 
hours  before  heading  north. 

As  we  moved  into  a heavy  stand  of 
timber,  Ray’s  quick  “Hold  it”  stopped 
me  cold.  He  was  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion we  were  headed,  but  I couldn’t 
see  anything  but  trees.  Ray  raised  his 
rifle  at  the  same  time  I saw  the  deer. 
The  doe  took  a couple  of  steps  and 
stopped.  I waited  and  waited  for  Ray 
to  shoot,  but  when  I looked  in  his 
direction  he  had  the  rifle  down  and 
waved  a hand  to  indicate  the  deer  had 
disappeared. 

I made  a couple  of  quick  points 
with  my  index  finger,  showing  him  I 
could  now  see  the  deer,  and  he  in- 
dicated I should  shoot.  I planted  the 
gold  bead  front  sight  on  the  shoulder 
and  fired.  The  deer  dropped  instantly. 
As  we  walked  toward  the  doe,  he  ex- 
plained it  had  disappeared  behind  a 
stand  of  trees  before  he  could  fire.  His 
bad  luck  was  my  good  fortune,  but 
hitting  the  deer  in  the  shoulder  ruined 
a lot  of  good  meat. 

Even  in  late  1940,  it  wasn’t  unusual 
for  one  shotgun  or  rifle  to  make  the 
rounds  during  a hunting  season.  How 
things  have  changed.  Today’s  average 
hunter  is  equipped  with  a variety  of 
shotguns  and  rifles  plus  a lot  of  good 
loading  equipment.  He  is  fortunate  in 


E.  J.  CLAWSON,  Smith  & Wesson  handgun 
authority  from  Indiana,  Pa.,  with  some  of 
today’s  models.  Even  though  basic  designs 
have  changed  little  through  the  years,  there 
have  been  significant  improvements  in 
metallurgy,  tolerances,  etc. 

having  a bountiful  supply  of  ballistic 
data  available  from  excellent  sources 
— a far  cry  from  the  1930s  when  only 
a few  gunwriters  had  access  to  such 
data. 

There’s  no  argument  the  shooting 
scene  has  changed  drastically  over  the 
last  three  decades.  A lot  of  things  have 
happened.  Not  only  have  we  improved 
barrel  making,  but  outstanding  prog- 
ress also  has  been  made  in  bullet  and 
powder  making.  The  modern  shooter 
has  an  edge  over  his  forefathers. 
While  benchrest  shooters  of  the  early 
years  struggled  to  break  an  inch  at  100 
yards,  many  of  today’s  heavy  barrel 
varmint  rifles  offered  over  the  counter 
will  do  it  with  ease. 
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UNTIL  FAIRLY  recently,  average  shooters 
had  no  access  to  chronographs  and  other 
sophisticated  equipment,  but  now  such 
things  are  common.  In  early  70s,  Don  Lewis 
and  Bob  Bell  were  using  this  Avtron  K-233, 
an  excellent  tool. 

I'm  not  one  to  dwell  a lot  on  the 
past,  but  I realize  it  played  a major 
role  in  developing  many  of  the  car- 
tridges we  use  today.  The  dedicated 
gun  buffs  of  the  gaslight  era  laid  the 
foundation  for  some  of  the  most  re- 
spected cartridges  now  used  by 
millions  of  hunters  and  shooters  across 
the  nation. 

A step  back  into  the  past  changes 
everything.  It  was  a totally  different 
atmosphere.  For  instance,  gun  mak- 
ing was  nothing  like  today.  Produc- 
tion lines  were  in  operation,  but 
shotguns  and  rifles  were  not  measured 
in  terms  of  quantity  but  quality. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong.  There  were  inex- 
pensive guns  back  then.  They  were 
not  only  low  in  price,  but  didn’t 
reflect  much  in  quality,  either.  The 
first-class  line  of  guns  showed  the 
pride  of  the  manufacturer. 

I don’t  want  to  pit  today’s  product 
against  those  of  yesteryear.  I know 
that  today’s  rifle  and  shotgun  are  reli- 
able. The  modern  rifle,  in  my  opinion, 
will  easily  outshoot  the  pre-war  rifle. 
I’m  just  as  quick  to  admit  that  there 
isn’t  a computer — nor  will  there  ever 
be — that  can  give  a shotgun  or  rifle 
the  feel  of  distinction  that  comes  from 


a true  craftsman.  As  many  as  three 
generations  worked  in  the  same  gun 
factory,  and  it  was  simply  a matter  of 
family  pride. 

The  old  cartridges  weren’t  all  bad. 
It’s  ridiculous  to  assume  such  an  atti- 
tude. When  I refer  to  old  cartridges,  I 
don’t  mean  the  likes  of  the  30-30 
Wesson  or  even  the  30-30  Winchester 
that  hit  the  scene  in  1895.  Farther  up 
the  ladder  were  the  32  Remington,  33 
Winchester,  and  the  348  Winchester. 

Let’s  take  the  33  Winchester  for  ex- 
ample. It  was  born  in  1902  and  was 
chambered  in  the  Model  86  Win- 
chester lever  action.  If  it  had  nothing 
to  offer,  why  did  it  last  right  up  to 
1936  when  Winchester  replaced  it 
with  their  348  chambered  in  the  fam- 
ous Model  71  lever  outfit? 

The  33  cartridge  was  no  slouch.  It 
had  plenty  of  punch  for  deer,  bear 
and  elk.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  a 
long-range  cartridge,  but  back  then 
hunters  did  not  sit  with  scoped  rifles 
on  powerline  openings  that  offer 
400-yard  shots.  Maybe  if  we  dig  deep 
in  ballistics,  the  33  doesn’t  have  much 
over  the  35  Remington,  but  it  still  is  a 
good  cartridge. 

Fancy  for  Rimless 

It  seems  Remington  had  a fancy  for 
rimless  cartridges,  and  the  32  Rem- 
ington was  a rimless  version  of  Win- 
chester’s 32  Special.  Like  the  Special, 
the  32  fell  into  the  same  category  with 
the  30-30  and  eventually  lost  out  to 
the  famous  Winchester  cartridge. 

Since  I’ve  mentioned  the  30-30 
Wesson,  I don’t  want  to  confuse  it 
with  the  30-30  Winchester  that  has 
withstood  decades  of  pressure  from 
more  potent  cartridges.  The  Wesson 
version  came  out  well  in  advance  of 
Winchester’s  creation.  History  reveals 
that  Frank  Wesson  from  Massachu- 
setts made  guns  during  the  Civil  War 
and  to  around  1890.  There  is  a gen- 
eral feeling  among  cartridge  experts 
that  the  30-30  Wesson  came  out  about 
1880.  Apparently,  the  30-30  Win- 
chester is  not  a spinoff  from  the 
Wesson  cartridge.  They  are  not  the 
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same.  Wesson’s  brainchild  was  strictly 
for  black  powder. 

I’ve  explained  in  past  articles  that 
many  of  our  modern  cartridges  are 
grandchildren  of  old-timers  from  dec- 
ades back.  Right  after  the  war  be- 
tween the  states,  hundreds  of  car- 
tridge designs  were  offered.  Most 
aren’t  worth  mentioning,  but  the 
25-21  Stevens,  35-30  Maynard,  25-36 
Marlin,  32  Ideal,  256  Newton,  and 
the  275  H&H  Magnum  were  fine  of- 
ferings from  the  gaslight  period.  Most 
of  these  cartridges  were  primarily  for 
short  range,  heavy  brush  work.  By  to- 
day’s standards,  they  are  antiquated 
and  inadequate.  True  as  that  may  be, 
if  most  of  these  old  creations  hadn’t 
seen  the  production  line,  we  wouldn’t 
have  many  of  the  sizzling  cartridges 
now  on  the  market. 

With  the  Magnum  craze  in  full 
swing  now,  cartridges  that  don’t  boast 
hot  velocities  and  belted  heads  are 
considered  underpowered.  Even  the 
famous  30-06  is  having  a rough  time 
against  the  Magnum  shell.  This  old 
case  is  really  the  granddaddy  of  nu- 
merous modern  rounds.  The  unim- 
pressive ’06  case  has  been  modified 
into  more  wildcat  versions  than  any 
other  cartridge  I can  think  of.  Even 
the  history  of  this  grand  old  cartridge 
is  intriguing. 

I don’t  know  whether  to  call  the 
30-06  an  ex-military  cartridge  or  just 
say  it  is  military  all  the  way.  Actually, 
the  30-06  (30  for  caliber,  ’06  for  1906 
when  the  cartridge  was  introduced)  is 
a somewhat  modified  version  of  the 
1903  shell  originally  used  in  the  Model 
1903  Springfield.  The  changes  were  of 
no  great  magnitude,  but  the  1906  case 
was  a little  shorter  and  used  a 150- 
grain  ball  instead  of  the  220  round- 


CAREFULLY  tailoring  handloads  to  a par- 
ticular rifle  can  result  in  this  kind  of  accu- 
racy . . . sometimes!  Reloaders’  demands 
have  led  to  great  improvements  in  bullet 
and  barrel  quality. 


nosed  bullet  used  in  the  Model  1903. 
The  military  designated  the  new  entry 
the  Ball  Cartridge,  caliber  30,  Model 
of  1906.  It  didn’t  take  long  until  some- 
one with  common  sense  shortened  all 
this  to  30-06. 

Just  for  the  historical  aspect,  I 
should  point  out  the  30-06  case  can  be 
fired  in  any  ’06  outfit,  but  not  neces- 
sarily so  with  the  1903  version  since  its 
case  neck  is  about  .07  inch  longer.  A 
little  known  fact  among  old  1903  case 
fans  is  that  it  used  45  grains  of  smoke- 
less powder  and  was  commonly  called 
the  30-45. 

I won’t  delve  any  deeper  into  the 
30-06’s  history.  It  has  seen  a lot  of 
changes,  but  mostly  for  the  military. 
Despite  the  criticism  that  is  being 
heaped  on  many  of  these  old  creations 
nowadays,  I am  completely  sold  on 
the  idea  that  the  30-06  is  still  a super 
cartridge,  be  it  for  the  army  or  the 
hunter  on  a deer  or  bear  watch.  I’ll 
slide  farther  out  on  the  proverbial 
limb  and  say  that  a whole  handful  of 
Magnum  owners  would  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  deer  woods  if  they  used 
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A CAREFUL  HANDLOADER  can  easily  pro- 
duce accurate  reduced-power  loads  which 
permit  him  to  use  his  deer  rifle  for  squirrels. 
In  this  308, 5 grs.  Unique  gives  an  83-gr.  cast 
bullet  1250  fps  and  inch  groups  at  50  yards. 

the  old  ’06  with  a 150-grain  slug  in- 
stead of  the  bigger  loads. 

One  of  the  30-06’s  biggest  attributes 
is  its  ability  to  handle  an  array  of 
bullet  weights.  Truthfully,  I have 
always  shied  away  from  100-  and 
110-grain  bullets  in  the  30-06.  They 
don’t  impress  me  at  all  in  the  accuracy 
column,  yet  their  weights  indicate 
they  are  intended  for  varmint  shoot- 
ing, an  activity  that  demands  a high 
level  of  precision.  That’s  probably 
why  comparatively  few  shooters  use 
them. 

Reloading  manuals  list  a number  of 
loads  for  the  100-grain  bullet  that 
leave  the  muzzle  around  the  3200  fps 
mark.  Even  the  110-grain  gets  very 
close  to  2900  fps.  These  are  impressive 
velocities  for  a conventional  308 
caliber,  but  that’s  about  all  I can  say. 
For  big  game,  these  bullets  would  be 
nearly  worthless.  I have  always  liked 
the  150-grain  bullet  in  the  ’06  for  deer, 
and  the  165-grain  job  is  another  fine 
choice.  For  elk,  moose,  or  bear,  the 
180- , 200-  or  220-grain  slug  would  be 
a wiser  choice.  These  bullet  weights 
hang  together  better  for  deeper  pene- 
tration on  such  large  animals. 


Finally,  the  long  neck  of  the  30-06 
makes  it  ideal  for  handloaders  and 
wildcatters,  too.  I mentioned  that  a 
number  of  other  cartridges  had  come 
via  the  ’06  case.  Some,  like  the  270 
Winchester  and  25-06  Remington,  are 
standardized,  but  there  are  many 
wildcats  that  the  average  hunter  has 
never  heard  of.  The  243-06,  7mm-06, 
35  Whelen,  and  the  228  Ackley  Mag- 
num, just  to  name  a few,  are  made  by 
modifying  the  30-06  case.  For  the 
most  part  in  wildcatting,  the  neck  of 
the  parent  case  is  necked  down  to  a 
smaller  size  (the  old  22-250  Varminter 
was  a 250-3000  Savage  case  necked 
down  to  224).  The  35  Whelen  made 
by  James  Howe  of  Griffin  & Howe  in 
1922  and  named  for  Col.  Townsend 
Whelen  is  a 30-06  case  necked  up  to 
accept  the  35-caliber  bullet.  No  other 
changes  are  necessary. 

Pre-War  Years 

Through  the  pre-World  War  II 
years,  cartridge  designers  worked 
overtime.  Some  creations  never  made 
it  past  the  designer’s  benchrest,  but 
others  made  the  market  and  stayed 
alive  for  a few  years.  Some  that  bit  the 
dust  were  well  conceived  and  had  a 
great  deal  of  potential  for  the  hunter. 
The  22-250  Remington  is  one  out- 
standing example.  It  was  a super  var- 
mint cartridge  for  decades  before 
Remington  made  it  a factory  load. 

The  257  Roberts  is  another,  though 
a sad  one.  Ned  Roberts  experimented 
with  a variety  of  centerfires  early  in 
this  century.  He  was  a gifted  man 
with  a number  of  designs  to  his  credit, 
and  the  25  Roberts  as  it  was  called 
then  was  his  best  known  accomplish- 
ment. It  lacked  nothing  from  the  deer 
hunter’s  point  of  view,  and  it  had 
plenty  to  offer  the  long-range  varmint 
shooter.  Yet,  it  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  Roberts  case  was  based  on  the 
famous  7x57  Mauser.  There’s  no  ques- 
tion that  Roberts  tried  a lot  of  modifi- 
cations, but  his  finished  product  was  a 
standard  7x57  case  necked  down  to  25 
caliber  using  a shoulder  angle  of 
about  15  degrees.  The  more  gentle 
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angle  was  believed  to  reduce  pressure. 
In  the  end,  the  first  shell  called  the 
257  Roberts  was  designed  by  Reming- 
ton with  the  shoulder  sharpened  to  20 
degrees  and  the  case  left  the  same 
length  as  the  7mm  Mauser. 

The  257  Roberts  was  reasonably 
popular  for  years  and  its  lifespan  may 
have  been  longer  if  the  two  6mm  car- 
tridges hadn’t  arrived  on  the  shooting 
scene.  While  the  new  entries  took  over 
immediately,  in  my  opinion  neither 
the  243  Winchester  nor  244  Reming- 
ton can  quite  match  the  257  Roberts. 
There  happens  to  be  more  versatility 
with  the  25  caliber,  and  this  would  be 
doubly  true  in  the  big  game  realm. 
Remington’s  25-06  and  Weatherby’s 
257  Magnum  are  the  only  high-power, 
25-caliber  factory  loads  available 
now.  The  passing  of  the  257  Roberts  is 
as  sad  to  many  hunters  as  the  demise 
of  the  284  Winchester  is  to  me.  It’s 
just  hard  to  believe. 

My  affection  for  the  284  Winches- 
ter cartridge  is  common  knowledge 
with  many  GAME  NEWS  readers.  I 
think  it’s  a great  cartridge.  Win- 
chester brought  it  out  around  1963  for 
their  Model  100  autoloader  and  the 
new  Model  88  Winchester  lever  ac- 
tion. I’m  not  certain  how  it  was 
accepted  in  the  autoloader,  but  my 
own  feelings  run  along  the  line  that 
introducing  this  fine  cartridge  in  a 
lever  action  sounded  the  death  knell 
even  as  the  new  birth  was  being  an- 
nounced. 

Reduced  Capacity 

The  short,  lightweight  bullets 
worked  fairly  well  in  the  lever  action, 
but  to  get  a 160-  or  175-grain  bullet 
into  the  88’s  stubby  magazine  meant 
seating  the  bullet  to  a depth  that  sig- 
nificantly reduced  power  capacity.  In 
a bolt  action,  the  long  bullets  can  be 
seated  out  to  work  very  nicely. 

I would  compare  the  284  with  the 
new  Remington  7mm  Express,  which 
is  only  the  Remington  280  with  new 
ballistics.  The  284  Winchester’s  case 
rim  steps  right  into  line  with  the  30-06 
group,  but  its  body  diameter  is  extra 


large,  almost  equal  to  the  belted  Mag- 
num’s. This  gives  a short  case  with  a 
great  powder  capacity  which  is  ideal 
for  short  actions. 

The  future  for  the  284  Winchester 
looks  bleak;  maybe  non-existent. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  a lot  of  potential 
and  wildcatters  can  do  wonders  with 
this  case.  Like  the  diehard  fans  of  the 
33  Winchester  and  257  Roberts,  I’ll 
put  my  faith  in  future  deer  hunts  in  a 
Ruger  M-77  stuffed  full  of  284s. 

Scene  Has  Changed 

During  the  time  span  we  have 
visited  in  this  column,  experimenting 
was  the  work  of  a few  gunsmiths,  gun 
builders,  and  ballistics  buffs.  The 
hunter  had  no  way  of  doing  much  for 
himself.  The  scene  has  changed. 
Today’s  gun  crank  has  an  array  of 
sophisticated  equipment  from  chrono- 
graphs to  reliable  pressure  testing 
devices.  The  gunwriter  is  no  longer 
the  last  word.  The  modern  shooter  is 
knowledgeable.  An  article  must  have 
an  instrinsic  sound,  and  I’m  con- 
stantly aware  of  that. 

Hopefully,  experimentation  with 
new  cartridges  will  go  on.  What  we 
now  call  the  latest  in  cartridge  design 
today  will  serve  as  stepping  stones  for 
better  ones  tomorrow.  The  scene  has 
gotten  brighter  and  brighter.  From 
the  discovery  of  black  powder  in  Friar 
Bacon’s  day,  through  the  matchlock 
and  wheellock  to  the  flint  and  frizzen 
gun,  the  improvements  were  signifi- 
cant. Forsyth’s  percussion  cap  in  1805 
put  genuine  faith  in  the  black  powder 
gun,  and  Colonel  Edward  Boxer’s 
self-contained  primer  and  anvil  put 
the  centerfire  cartridge  here  to  stay. 
Smokeless  powder  before  1900  gave 
the  hunter  the  necessary  ingredients 
for  dependability.  It  must  still  go  on. 

The  scene  must  never  remain  sta- 
tionary. New  people  with  new  ideas 
will  continue  to  illuminate  the  shoot- 
ing scene.  While  we  speak  fondly  of 
the  famous  cartridges  of  yesteryear, 
may  we  look  with  great  anticipation 
to  what  lies  ahead — all  part  of  the 
changing  scene.  . . . 
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A Boulder,  Colorado,  family  was  re- 
warded for  eight  years  of  effort  devel- 
oping their  2/3-acre  yard  for  wildlife  by 
receiving  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion’s 2000th  Backyard  Habitat  Certifi- 
cate. Containing  two  small  ponds,  nine 
homemade  birdfeeders,  nine  home- 
made bird  houses,  a 35-foot  stone  wall 
and  over  30  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  lot  has  attracted  many  spe- 
cies of  wildlife  and  serves  as  testi- 
mony for  what  homeowners  can  do  for 
wildlife. 

Mortality  from  flying  into  continu- 
ously lighted  industrial  stacks  and 
towers  along  the  Kirtland’s  warblers’ 
migration  route  is  considered  a major 
reason  why  half  of  the  fall  migrants  fail 
to  return  to  their  nesting  grounds  in 
Michigan  the  following  spring.  Scien- 
tists are  trying  to  have  the  continuous 
lights  replaced  with  intermittent  flash- 
ing strobe  lights,  which  don’t  attract 
songbirds,  but  the  state  and  federal 
budget  cuts  have  reduced  the  Kirt- 
land’s warbler  recovery  teams’  annual 
budget  from  a quarter-million  dollars  to 
ten-thousand  dollars,  so  scientists  can 
only  hope  that  stack  owners  will  volun- 
tarily replace  their  lighting  systems. 

By  conducting  some  innovative  re- 
search on  the  effectiveness  of  wildlife 
law  enforcement,  using  undercover 
officers,  the  New  Mexico  Game  and 
Fish  Department  found  that  not  the 
estimated  5 to  10  percent,  but  less 
than  one  percent,  of  deer  poaching 
cases  were  detected  and  reported,  and 
that  the  primary  reason  was  the  gen- 
eral public’s  condonation  of  poaching. 


A Michigan  man’s  suggestion,  which 
was  originally  made  in  jest,  to  have  the 
“fair  weather”  robin  replaced  by  the 
hardy,  year-round  resident  black-capped 
chickadee  as  the  official  state  bird  has 
gained  so  much  support  that  the  only 
apparent  problem  now  is  finding  a 
state  legislator  to  take  up  the  cause. 

In  his  new  book,  Farmland  or  Waste- 
land: A Time  to  Choose,  R.  Neil  Samp- 
son reports  that  every  hour  there  are 
200  new  Americans  to  feed;  220  acres 
of  food-producing  farmland  is  con- 
verted to  townhouses,  shopping  cen- 
ters, and  coal  mines;  and  over  one 
square  mile  of  top  soil  is  washed  or 
blown  away.  At  this  rate,  every  acre  of 
farmland  will  be  lost  in  less  than  a hun- 
dred years.  Another  reported  sign  of 
decreasing  farmland  is  the  lesser  num- 
bers of  wildlife  found  on  farmlands. 


Results  from  a public  opinion  survey 
conducted  by  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Opin- 
ion Research  Corporation  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  indicate, 
among  other  things,  that  50  percent  of 
the  public  considers  air  pollution  to  be 
at  least  somewhat  serious  in  their 
areas. 

Oregon’s  “Bottle  Bill”  is  now  ten 
years  old  and  has  accomplished  every- 
thing its  supporters  thought.  Over  400 
million  containers  are  recycled  annu- 
ally, saving  the  equivalent  of  1.5  million 
barrels  of  oil,  the  public  participation 
rate  is  over  90  percent,  and  Oregonians 
have  become  proud  of  their  clean  road- 
sides and  parks. 

Of  the  12,000  California  gull  chicks 
— representing  the  offspring  of  a quar- 
ter of  the  world’s  California  gull  popu- 
lation-counted in  early  July,  essen- 
tially all  had  died  of  starvation  just 
three  weeks  later  because  their  only 
food,  brine  shrimp,  had  disappeared. 
The  birds  were  born  on  islands  in  Mono 
Lake  which  is  a reservoir  for  Los  An- 
geles. The  city  has  been  drawing  off 
water  at  a rate  that  has  caused  the 
water  level  to  shrink  a foot  a year  for 
the  past  40  years,  causing  the  salinity 
of  the  remaining  water  to  double, 
which,  in  turn,  caused  the  brine  shrimp 
to  die. 
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The  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528- 
page  collection  of  outstanding 
material  from  the  first  50  years  of 
GAME  NEWS,  is  now  available  in  softcover. 

Price,  $7.50  delivered.  This  edition 
contains  every  word  which  appeared  in  the 
original  hardcover — stories  that  recall  the 
hunting  customs  of  long  ago,  articles  that  detail 
the  development  of  Game  Commission  wildlife 
management  programs,  and  much  more.  Order  now. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  KEN  LAAGER 

Peaceful  solitude,  invigorating  temperatures,  the  absence  of  pesky 
insects,  nature  study,  and  the  novel  challenges  one  overcomes  are 
just  some  of  the  reasons  why  more  and  more  outdoor  enthusiasts 
are  taking  to  the  woods  during  our  coldest  months  of  the  year. 
Whether  gliding  along  on  skies,  sliding  on  snowshoes,  or  plodding 
along  on  foot,  the  experiences  of  winter  time  camping  and  hiking 
can  add  a new  dimension  to  a person's  appreciation  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  outdoors.  For  more  on  winter  camping,  see  Joe  Lux- 
bacher’s  “Winter  Hiking  in  the  Laurel  Highlands”  on  page  22. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Little  Evidence  in 
Gun/Crime  Link-up 

IN  MID-NOVEMBER  the  Justice  Department  released  a federally  funded 
study  which  concluded  that  “There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  gun  owner- 
ship among  the  population  as  a whole  is,  per  se,  an  important  cause  of  criminal 
violence.”  It  went  on  to  say  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  restrictive  gun 
laws — federal,  state  or  local — either  impair  the  access  of  criminals  to  firearms 
or  reduce  the  amount  of  violent  crime. 

The  researchers  found  that  many  common  assumptions  relating  firearms 
availability  to  crime  are  not  supported.  Among  their  findings:  (1)  There  is  no 
persuasive  evidence  that  "much  homicide  would  not  occur  where  firearms  are 
generally  less  available.”  (2)  In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1978,  an  estimated  5 
million  handguns  were  purchased  for  sporting  use;  this  led  the  researchers  to 
conclude  there  was  no  validity  to  the  common  claim  that  handguns  have  no 
legitimate  sport  or  recreational  use.  (3)  About  250,000  guns  are  stolen  in  the 
U.S.  each  year,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a very  large  percentage 
goes  into  permanent  criminal  circulation.  (4)  Between  2 and  6 percent  of  the 
adult  population  has  actually  fired  a gun  in  self-defense,  and  there  is  some 
evidence  that  the  risk  to  a robber  or  burglar  of  being  shot  by  the  intended  vic- 
tim is  about  the  same  as  the  risk  of  being  apprehended,  convicted  and  im- 
prisoned. (5)  Any  action  to  deny  firearms  to  would-be  criminals  will  neces- 
sarily deny  them  to  a vastly  larger  group  of  persons  who  will  never  even  con- 
template, much  less  commit,  a violent  criminal  act.  (6)  The  proportion  of 
American  families  acknowledging  gun  ownership  has  remained  constant  at 
about  50  percent  since  1959,  but  the  percentage  owning  handguns  has  in- 
creased. (7)  In  point  of  fact,  no  credible  study  of  sport  and  recreational  hand- 
gun use  has  ever  been  conducted,  and  the  few  fragments  of  evidence  that  do 
exist  strongly  suggest  that  handguns  are  as  likely  to  be  owned  for  sport  and 
recreation  as  for  any  other  reason.  (8)  About  three- fourths  of  privately  owned 
guns  are  used  for  sport  and  recreation,  the  remainder  for  self-defense. 

Summarizing  surveys  of  police  departments  concerning  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  the  authors  said  the  reported 
use  of  the  BATF  weapons  tracing  system  is  very  low.  Over  half  of  the  depart- 
ments report  that  firearms  are  very  seldom  or  never  checked  with  BATF, 
whether  involved  in  a crime  situation  or  found,  lost  or  recovered.  Of  the  de- 
partments that  reported  some  use  of  BATF,  only  a third  found  their  experience 
useful. 

There’s  more,  but  you  get  the  idea.  The  conclusions  are  pretty  much  what 
commonsense  and  the  pro-gun  people  have  been  saying  for  years. 

The  research  was  conducted  by  Professors  James  D Wright  and  Peter  Rossi 
of  the  Social  and  Demographic  Research  Institute  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts at  Amherst.  It  was  carried  out  between  December  1,  1978,  and  May 
31,  1981.  Funding  came  from  a $287,000  grant  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice. — Bob  Bell 


On  The  Trail  of  A 

Pennsylvania  Cougar 


By  Helen  McGinnis 


ARE  THERE  wild  cougars  in  Penn- 
l sylvania?  Until  recently,  most 
zoologists  assumed  that  the  cougar 
(also  known  as  mountain  lion,  puma, 
or  panther)  had  been  extirpated  from 
the  East  by  1900  except  in  Florida.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  when  the  last  one 
was  killed  in  Pennsylvania  because  so 
few  specimens  have  been  preserved.  I 
know  of  no  more  than  five  cougars 
taken  in  this  state  before  1900  which 
are  now  in  museum  and  private  col- 
lections; the  last  was  shot  in  Berks 
County  in  1874.  Reports  of  cougar 
sightings  in  Pennsylvania  have  never 
stopped  but  have  been  received  by 
game  protectors,  wildlife  biologists, 
and  zoologists  with  extreme  skepticism 
because  of  the  lack  of  physical  evi- 
dence such  as  carcasses  or  tracks.  In 
one  much  debated  case,  evidence  was 
provided. 

The  late  J.  K.  Doutt,  Curator  of 
Mammals  at  the  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Pittsburgh,  sum- 
marized the  relevant  facts  in  the  jour- 
nal American  Midland  Naturalist : 
“On  28  October  1967,  Mr.  John  D. 
Gallant  . . . killed  a mountain  lion, 
Felis  concolor,  1.5  mi.  SE  ofEdinboro 
[Crawford  County].  It  was  a young 
female,  a little  less  than  half-grown. 
Some  of  the  kitten  spots  were  still 
faintly  visible  on  its  sides  and  flanks. 
[Cougar  kittens  are  spotted  and  have 
ringed  tails.  These  markings  usually 
disappear  before  they  mature.]  . . . 
[Its]  total  length  [was]  1745  mm  [68.7 
inches]  . . . Mr.  Gallant  said  it  weighed 
48  pounds  when  killed.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  a larger  cat  (possibly  its 
mother),  which  Gallant  thought  he 
wounded,  but  which  got  away;  this 
larger  one  was  seen  again  the  follow- 
ing day. 


BOB  CAMPBELL  AND  JOHN  GALLANT  with 
the  mountain  lion  killed  by  Gallant  in  Craw- 
ford County  in  1967.  It  was  accompanied  by 
a larger  cougar  which  escaped  after  being 
shot  at.  The  eastern  cougar  is  now  consid- 
ered endangered  and  is  protected  by  federal 
and  state  laws. 


“In  a letter  to  Roger  Latham  . . . 
Charles  McCrorv  of  the  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  News-Herald , wrote  . . . ‘Spec- 
ulation in  the  Conneaut  area  is  that 
they,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  may 
have  come  from  the  cages  of  a former 
circus  performer,  C.  R.  Bordonelli 
(Prince  Muhammed,  as  he  called  him- 
self), who  lives  on  a farm  near  Pier- 
point  Ohio,  about  40  miles  west  of 
Edinboro  . . .' 

“Jim  Kelley,  [Ohio]  Game  Protector 
. . . investigated  the  case.  According 
to  his  report,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
Bordonelli  had  more  than  two  moun- 
tain lions,  one  of  which  was  a male 
and  was  killed.  The  other  was  a four- 
month-old  female.  If  it  could  have 
been  the  one  which  Gallant  killed  we 
still  have  to  account  for  the  other  one 
which  Gallant  saw  at  the  time  he  killed 
his  specimen  . . .” 

Many  Questions 

Doutt’s  account  raised  many  ques- 
tions. How  many  cougars  were  in- 
volved in  the  incident?  Were  they 
wild  or  escapees?  How  many  cougars 
did  Bordonelli  have?  Had  any  es- 
caped? Could  Bordonelli’s  escapee(s) 
have  been  the  cougar(s)  that  Gallant 
saw?  What  happened  to  the  second 
cougar? 

An  obvious  first  step  was  to  contact 
Mr.  Gallant.  Fortunately,  he  still  lived 
in  the  area,  and  I made  an  appoint- 
ment to  visit  him  at  a time  when  Mike 
Puglisi,  then  the  Game  Commission’s 
Endangered  Species  Coordinator,  was 
scheduled  to  be  at  nearby  Pymatuning, 
checking  on  the  nesting  success  of  our 
only  resident  bald  eagles.  We  spent 
a memorable  evening  in  Gallant’s 
kitchen.  First,  he  brought  in  a shoe 
box  full  of  photos,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, and  correspondence.  Then  he 
sat  down  to  recount  his  most  memor- 
able hunting  experience,  remember- 
ing the  details  as  if  it  had  been  only  a 
week  earlier  instead  of  12 Vi  years 
before. 

He  had  been  out  squirrel  hunting. 
It  was  getting  late,  and  he  started  to 
walk  back  to  his  truck.  He  was  aston- 
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ished  to  see  a cougar — it  looked  huge 
— blocking  his  path.  It  was  intently 
stalking  something  in  the  brush  and 
either  didn’t  see  him  or  deliberately 
ignored  him.  Gallant  was  afraid  to  go 
around  it  for  fear  it  might  attack,  and 
decided  to  fire  at  it  with  his  shotgun. 
The  animal  flinched  and  turned,  but 
otherwise  showed  little  concern.  Gal- 
lant fired  again,  hitting  it  on  the  other 
side.  The  cougar  then  walked  away  at 
a leisurely  pace. 

Gallant  drove  to  the  Wayside  Inn, 
went  in,  and  announced,  “I’ve  just 
shot  a mountain  lion!  Does  anyone 
have  a dog?  A momentary  silence  was 
followed  by  catcalls  of  derision.  Had 
he  really  been  out  hunting?  Was  he 
sure  he  hadn’t  spent  the  day  in  an- 
other bar?  “Bob  Campbell  has  a good 
dog,”  someone  said,  and  went  to  the 
phone.  Campbell,  his  hound  Blackie, 
and  Don  Helmbreck  accompanied 
Gallant  back  to  the  site. 

Blackie  soon  picked  up  the  scent 
and  worked  his  way  toward  a cleared 
field.  Gallant  went  on  ahead  to  climb 
a huge  brushpile  at  the  edge  of  the 
field,  hoping  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the 


big  cat.  As  he  did  so,  two  mountain 
lions  burst  out  from  under  the  pile — 
the  one  he’d  seen  earlier  and  a much 
smaller  one.  Blackie  chased  the 
smaller  one  up  a pine  tree,  where  it 
hissed  and  snarled  at  the  dog  below. 
Gallant  shot  it  with  his  16-gauge 
shotgun,  and  the  cat  fell  from  the 
tree,  still  full  of  fight.  The  dog  rushed 
in,  and  the  cougar  seized  him.  The 
pair  fought  viciously  until  Campbell 
managed  to  shoot  the  cougar  in  the 
back  of  the  neck. 

They  dying  cat  released  its  grip. 
Blackie,  not  at  all  inhibited  by  his  first 
experience  with  a cougar,  picked  up 
the  scent  of  the  second  cat  and  soon 
flushed  it.  Helmbreck  saw  it  running 
through  a herd  of  cows  in  a pasture 
but  didn’t  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting  a 
cow.  Blackie  continued  trailing,  but 
by  now  it  was  nearly  dark.  The  men 
intercepted  the  dog  and  reluctantly 
called  off  the  hunt  for  the  day. 

Gallant  and  his  friends  returned  to 
the  Wayside  Inn  in  triumph  with 
Gallant  carrying  the  dead  cat  across 
his  shoulders.  Word  spread,  and  soon 
the  tavern  was  packed  with  people 


GALLANT’S  13-YEAR-OLD  NEPHEW  Roy,  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  hunt  for  the 
second  cougar,  had  a chance  at  the  big  cat  near  his  home. 


wanting  to  see  the  cougar.  Outside,  a 
solid  line  of  cars  and  trucks  stretched 
a quarter-mile  in  either  direction 
from  the  tavern. 

Among  those  who  showed  up  to  in- 
spect the  cat  was  District  Game  Pro- 
tector Elmer  Simpson.  He  recalls  that 
its  eyes  were  glazing  over,  indicating 
it  had  been  recently  killed.  Several 
people  who  were  familiar  with  caged 
animals  examined  it  carefully  for  evi- 
dence that  it  had  recently  been  in 
captivity,  such  as  calluses  from  lying 
on  a concrete  floor,  but  found  none.  It 
seemed  to  be  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion. 

Second  Cougar  Hunted 

Fearing  that  the  second  cougar  was 
wounded  and  on  the  loose,  Simpson 
organized  a hunting  party  to  try  to 
track  it  down.  The  next  morning 
about  45  local  hunters  stationed 
themselves  along  a road  they  thought 
the  cougar  would  have  to  cross  if 
moved.  Blackie  picked  up  the  scent 
and  was  off.  At  least  one  hunter  saw 
the  cougar  dash  across  the  road  with 
the  dog  at  its  heels,  but  the  pair  flashed 
by  too  fast  for  him  to  shoot. 

One  disappointed  young  hunter 
had  not  been  allowed  to  participate — 
Gallant’s  13-year-old  nephew  Roy 
Gallant.  “Stay  home  and  keep  watch 
from  the  back  porch,”  his  father  told 
him.  “Maybe  you’ll  see  the  mountain 
lion.”  Sure  enough,  the  big  cat  came 
running  down  a ravine  behind  the 
house  with  the  dog  still  in  hot  pursuit. 
Roy  shot  at  it  with  his  410  but  the 
rifled  slugs  did  not  find  their  mark. 
Roy  recalls  the  cat  as  being  about  7 or 
8 feet  long  and  brownish  in  color.  He 
was  the  last  person  to  see  it  that  day. 
Blackie  came  back  well  after  dark, 
totally  exhausted. 

The  high  point  of  the  evening  for 
Mike  and  me  came  after  Gallant  fin- 
ished his  story.  He  led  us  into  his 
attached  garage.  There  stood  the 
mounted  cougar,  protected  by  a large 
glass  case.  The  animal  was  lovely.  It 
had  a bright-orange  and  red  hue  to  its 
overall  brownish  color,  and  had  a 


white  throat  and  underparts.  The  kit- 
ten spots  were  visible,  but  just  barely. 
Gallant  explained  that  he  had  loaned 
the  skull  to  Carnegie  Museum.  There 
seemed  to  be  little  left  to  say  after 
studying  the  cat,  so  we  thanked  Gal- 
lant and  his  wife  and  left. 

A few  weeks  later  I was  at  Carnegie 
Museum  and  examined  the  skull.  Based 
on  Doutt's  description,  I had  expected 
to  see  the  skull  of  a juvenile  with  all  or 
most  of  the  baby  teeth  still  in  place. 
Instead,  I saw  the  skull  of  a subadult 
cougar  that  was  very  small  in  com- 
parison to  other  cougar  skulls  in  the 
museum's  collection.  Gallant's  cougar 
had  all  its  adult  teeth,  and  these  teeth 
were  slightly  worn,  indicating  they 
had  been  in  place  for  some  time 
before  the  animal  was  killed.  There 
were  also  a few  bones  from  the  rest  of 
the  skeleton  in  the  box.  Three  were 
obviously  not  from  a cougar,  and  I 
wondered  if  any  of  them  actually  be- 
longed with  the  skull.  When  I did  get 
around  to  studying  those  bones,  they 
provided  an  important  clue  to  the 
cougar’s  possible  origin.  My  time  was 
limited,  so  I took  a couple  of  hasty 
skull  measurements  and  returned 
home. 

Reconstructed  Story 

Meanwhile,  I had  also  been  trying 
to  determine  what  had  escaped  from 
“Prince  Muhammed”  in  Ohio,  and 
when.  Eventually,  I reconstructed 
much  of  the  story  from  interviews 
with  Jim  Kelley,  still  on  duty  as 
an  Ohio  game  protector;  Richard 
Spencer,  a deputy  sheriff  who  lives  in 
Andover,  Ohio;  the  letter  from  Mc- 
Crorv  to  Latham;  and  copies  of  re- 
ports from  the  sheriff s office  in  Ash- 
tabula County,  Ohio,  in  Carnegie 
Museum’s  files. 

Bordonelli,  a man  of  about  30,  had 
apparently  moved  to  the  area  in  1966. 
He  previously  had  lived  in  Cleveland, 
where  he  had  caused  quite  a stir  when 
one  of  his  pet  pythons  escaped.  He 
moved  to  a small  farm  outside  Pier- 
point,  planning  to  start  out  in  the 
“wild  animal  business.”  His  little 
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GALLANT  admires  his  mountain  lion  shortly 
after  it  was  taken.  Despite  considerable 
study  and  investigation,  many  questions 
about  this  animal  remain  unanswered. 

menagerie  included  three  lions  (pre- 
sumably mountain  lions),  a hyena, 
and  a chimpanzee. 

On  the  night  of  29  October  1966, 
Bordonelli  was  showing  off  his  ani- 
mals when  one  of  them,  an  18-month- 
old  male  cougar,  escaped.  Responding 
to  sightings  and  complaints  from  the 
neighbors,  Deputy  Sheriff  Spencer 
and  others  tracked  it  down  the  next 
day  and  killed  it.  That  was  unfortu- 
nate, Spencer  recalled,  because  he 
learned  later  the  80-pound  cougar 
had  been  quite  tame  and  could  have 
been  led  on  a leash.  Kelley  remembers 
he  checked  the  cages.  All  the  other 
animals  were  accounted  for.  Before 
the  party  from  the  sheriff s office  left, 


they  told  Bordonelli  “to  make  his 
cages  more  secure  and  take  better  pre- 
cautions with  his  animals.” 

In  a subsequent  interview  with  the 
press,  Bordonelli  threatened  to  release 
all  of  his  animals  if  people  didn't  treat 
him  better.  At  the  time,  his  neighbors 
were  passing  a petition  urging  the 
sheriff  to  force  Bordonelli  to  get  rid  of 
his  menagerie. 

The  sheriff  s deputies  made  another 
call  to  Bordonelli's  farm  on  4 May 
1967.  One  of  his  cougars,  a 3-month- 
old  kitten  of  unspecified  sex,  had 
escaped.  The  deputies  told  Bordonelli 
to  clean  up  the  farm  and  build  better 
cages.  News  of  the  escape  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  area.  Sev- 
eral people  reported  hearing  it  roar. 
(Actually,  cougars  differ  from  African 
lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  jaguars  in 
that  they  are  physically  unable  to 
roar,  although  they  make  many  other 
sounds.)  When  the  deputies  returned 
on  16  May  for  an  inspection,  they 
found  a “bear”  (perhaps  the  hyena), 
two  other  lions,  and  a “monkey” 
(perhaps  the  chimp)  shot  dead  and 
Bordonelli  gone.  He  was  never  seen 
around  Pierpoint  again. 

Gallant’s  Cat? 

The  little  cougar  that  had  escaped 
was  also  never  seen  again — unless  it 
was  Gallant’s  cat.  Could  it  have  been? 
The  average  3-month-old  cougar 
weighs  about  15  pounds.  Could  a cap- 
tive-born, inexperienced  cougar  kit- 
ten have  survived  on  its  own  in  a 
rather  heavily  populated  rural  area? 
Perhaps,  but  I doubt  it.  In  the  wild, 
young  cougars  stay  with  their  mothers 
13  to  22  months  and  must  learn  how 
to  hunt. 

How  old  was  Gallant’s  cat?  It  is 
possible  to  accurately  estimate  ages 
from  the  condition  of  the  teeth  and/or 
development  of  the  skull  bones  for  a 
few  well-studied  species  such  as  deer, 
but  I couldn’t  find  published  informa- 
tion of  this  kind  for  the  cougar.  The 
leopard  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
cougar  in  size  and  age  at  physical 
maturity.  Sundari,  a leopard  cub  that 
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Rocky  Davis  reared  in  India,  got  her 
adult  teeth  between  7 and  13  months 
of  age.  Cougars  may  be  similar.  If 
Gallant’s  cat  was  Bordonelli's  escapee, 
it  would  have  been  about  9 months 
old  when  it  was  shot.  My  impression  is 
that  Gallant’s  cougar  was  at  least  a 
year  older — a subadult  approaching 
adult  size.  Adult  female  cougars  from 
the  western  United  States  average  90 
to  95  pounds.  I suspect  Gallant's 
cougar  would  never  have  weighed 
much  more  than  50  pounds  if  it  had 
survived. 

Series  of  Measurements 

The  next  time  I was  at  Carnegie 
Museum,  I looked  at  the  skull  more 
carefully  and  took  a series  of  meas- 
urements with  precise  calipers.  I was 
already  suspicious  that  it  wasn’t  a 
typical  North  American  cougar.  Pas- 
sages from  one  book  in  particular  had 
made  me  wonder.  “Red  forms  [of  cou- 
gars] generally  dominated  in  tropical 
countries  . . .”  C.  A.  W.  Guggisberg 
had  written  in  Wild  Cats  of  the 
World.  "...  traces  of  the  juvenile  pat- 
tern [of  spots]  can  occasionally  be  seen 
on  the  skins  of  adult  tropical  speci- 
mens.” Two  other  references  on 
cougar  taxonomy  confirmed  that  cou- 
gars from  Central  America  and  parts 
of  South  America  are  most  often 
“red.”  Additional  research  indicated 
that  these  regions  are  the  only  areas 
where  adult  cougars  are  as  small  as 
Gallant’s  specimen. 

This  time  I studied  the  other  bones 
in  the  box  as  well.  I compared  them 
with  bones  from  other  skeletons  and 
concluded  that  most  of  them  came 
from  a cat  larger  than  a bobcat.  Then 
I realized  that  the  ulna  (one  of  the  two 
bones  in  the  lower  foreleg)  of  Gal- 
lant’s cat  was  deformed.  It  was  short 
and  bent  at  the  lower  end,  typical  of 
rickets.  This  disease  is  a common  prob- 
lem in  big  cats  raised  in  captivity. 

Later,  Carnegie  Museum  mailed 
the  skeleton  to  Dr.  Charles  Handley, 
Curator  of  Mammals  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  He  confirmed  that 
most  of  the  bones  were  from  a cougar 
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and  compared  them  carefully  with 
those  of  a comparable-size  specimen, 
a wild  adult  female  Felis  eoncolor 
mavensis.  This  cougar  subspecies  in- 
habits southern  Mexico,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras.  Gallant’s  cat  had 
shorter  limb  bones  with  thicker  ends. 
The  upper  foreleg  bone — not  just  the 
ulna — was  noticeably  curved.  The 
shoulder  blades  were  especially  pecul- 
iar, with  fluted  edges  such  as  Handley 
has  seen  in  the  skeletons  of  big  cats 
from  zoos. 

I believe  Gallant’s  cougar  was  prob- 
ably once  in  captivity,  perhaps  de- 
scended from  stock  imported  from 
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Central  or  South  America.  Apparently 
it  had  been  living  successfully  as  a 
wild  animal  long  enough  for  obvious 
external  signs  of  captivity  to  dis- 
appear. 

Steve  Szalewicz,  a reporter  for  the 
Titusville  Herald , added  a postscript 
to  the  story.  He  learned  that  a cougar 
much  larger  than  Gallant's  had  been 
seen,  heard,  and  tracked  from  time  to 
time  on  a farm  about  eight  miles  east 
of  the  site  of  the  kill  over  a period  of 
three  years.  On  2 December  1967, 
four  young  hunters  found  its  tracks  in 
the  snow  and  followed  them.  The  trail 
led  aimlessly  through  thickets  for 


about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  They 
routed  the  cougar  and  wounded  it.  It 
bled  badly  and  had  to  rest  every  300 
to  500  feet,  each  time  leaving  a pool  of 
blood.  They  followed  it  for  at  least  a 
mile  until  they  lost  the  trail.  The 
cougar  was  never  seen  in  the  vicinity 
again.  Presumably  it  died  of  its 
wound. 

Gallant’s  cougar  may  have  once 
been  a captive,  but  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  second,  larger  one?  We 
will  probably  never  know. 

Attention 

As  the  first  verified  kill  of  a free- 
ranging  cougar  in  the  eastern  United 
States  in  this  century  outside  the 
South,  Gallant’s  cat  attracted  consid- 
erable attention.  In  his  column  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press , Roger  Latham 
wrote:  “To  my  mind,  it’s  almost  a 
shame  they  didn’t  escape.  How  many 
of  us  have  wished  that  the  panther 
was  once  again  a part  of  the  moun- 
tains, a part  of  the  thrill  of  every 
hunt,  and  a part  of  our  native  fauna 
. . . This  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
hunters,  either,  because  the  cougar  is 
a great  trophy.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I 
hope  to  shoot  one  myself  sometime  in 
South  America  where  they  are  still  a 
‘dime  a dozen’.” 

Was  it  necessary  for  Gallant  to  kill 
his  cougar?  Perhaps  it  was — just  this 
once.  If  he  hadn’t,  his  sighting  would 
have  been  just  one  more  unsubstanti- 
ated report.  I interviewed  Keith  Ben- 
nett, one  of  the  four  young  hunters,  in 
May  1980.  He  regretted  his  role  in  the 
possible  death  of  the  second  cougar. 
In  1967  he  w'as  young  and  envious  of 
Gallant’s  well-publicized  trophy. 

In  1973,  in  response  to  numerous 
reports  of  cougars  throughout  the 
eastern  United  States  and  adjacent 
portions  of  Canada,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  added  the  eastern 
cougar,  Felis  concolor  couguar , to  the 
federal  endangered  species  list.  Any 
free-ranging  cougar  of  unknown  ori- 
gin sighted  in  Pennsylvania  is  assumed 
to  be  an  eastern  cougar  and  is  pro- 
tected by  federal  and  state  law. 
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Reproductive  Biology  of 
Pennsylvania’s  Black  Bear 

By  Gary  L.  Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


A KNOWLEDGE  of  reproductive 
biology  of  a species  such  as  the 
black  bear  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  wildlife  managers  in  making 
management  decisions  and  is  of  inter- 
est to  many  sportsmen  and  other  wild- 
life-oriented people.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  present  data  on  the 
reproductive  biology  of  Pennsylvania’s 
black  bear  and  to  make  comparisons 
with  similar  data  collected  from  other 
states.  Between  1969  and  1981  we  col- 
lected information  from  tagged  and 
radio-instrumented  bears  on  the  litter 
size,  sex-ratio  and  early  life  mortality 
of  120  litters. 

Minimum  Breeding  Age 

The  minimum  age  at  which  black 
bears  begin  breeding  varies  through- 
out North  America  and  appears  re- 
lated to  the  abundance  of  food  and  its 
impact  on  the  rate  of  the  bears’  phys- 
ical growth.  Throughout  most  of  its 
range  the  black  bear  generally  begins 
breeding  at  2>Vi  or  AVz  years  of  age. 
However,  in  areas  of  lower  food  pro- 
ductivity and  slower  growth  rate, 
such  as  Montana,  bears  may  not  begin 
breeding  until  6V2  or  even  IV2  years 
of  age  (Jonkel  and  Cowan  1981).  In 
Pennsylvania,  where  both  natural  and 
unnatural  (provided  by  man)  foods 
are  relatively  abundant  and  depend- 
able, bears  appear  to  grow  and  mature 
more  rapidly  (Alt  1980).  Analysis  of 
reproductive  tracts  of  female  bears 
from  Pennsylvania  indicated  that  38 
percent  were  breeding  at  2V2  and  that 
nearly  all  females  had  bred  by  3V2 
years  of  age  (Kordek  and  Lindzev, 
1980). 

Once  reaching  sexual  maturity, 
male  bears  may  participate  in  breed- 
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OF  68  PENNSYLVANIA  black  bear  litters  ex- 
amined, 47%  had  three  cubs,  24%  two,  19% 
four,  7%  one,  and  3%  five.  The  larger  litters 
were  produced  by  older  females.  Average 
was  2.9  cubs  per  litter,  which  is  higher  than 
that  reported  for  any  other  state  where  data 
are  available. 

ing  each  year.  However,  females  gen- 
erally breed  only  every  other  year 
because  in  intervening  years  they  are 
still  raising  their  cubs.  If  a mother 
bear  loses  her  cubs  during  the  spring 
or  early  summer,  she  will  usually  breed 
in  June  or  July.  Thus,  under  these 
circumstances,  females  may  breed 
during  consecutive  years.  The  repro- 
ductive cycle  of  a female  bear  is 
graphically  represented  in  Figure  1. 

Breeding  Season 

Although  the  breeding  season  of  the 
black  bear  occurs  primarily  during 
June  and  July,  we  have  had  several 
cases  where  breeding  took  place  in 
August. 

Extensive  movement  patterns  and  a 
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Figure  1 

REPRODUCTIVE  CYCLE  OF  FEMALE  BLACK  BEAR 


FEMALE  BEARS  USUALLY  BREED  only  every  other  year,  but  if  a mother  bear  loses  her 
cubs  during  the  spring  or  early  summer,  she  will  usually  breed  in  June  or  July.  Thus,  under 
these  circumstances,  females  may  breed  in  consecutive  years. 


lengthy  estrus  in  females  appear  to 
maximize  the  chance  of  successful 
mating.  Adult  males  and  adult  soli- 
tary females,  the  breeding  segment  of 
the  bear  population,  utilize  larger 
areas  and  travel  greater  distances  per 
day  during  the  breeding  season  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year  (Alt  et  al 
1980).  Also,  female  bears  may  stay  in 
estrus  for  a number  of  days.  These 
factors  would  be  expected  to  increase 
the  chance  of  potential  mates  finding 
each  other  and  thus  increase  the 
chance  for  successful  reproduction. 
These  factors  would  be  particularly 
important  in  areas  sparsely  populated 
with  bears. 

The  eggs  of  the  female  are  fertilized 
at  the  time  of  breeding  but  they  do 
not  implant  on  the  uterus  until  late 
November  or  early  December.  This 


phenomenon  is  known  as  delayed  im- 
plantation. From  the  time  of  implan- 
tation the  embryos  rapidly  develop 
and  are  born  in  the  winter  den,  about 
six  weeks  later. 

Cub  Birth  Dates 

An  estimation  of  the  date  of  birth 
was  determined  for  20  bear  litters 
from  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
(Table  1).  Dens  occupied  by  suspected 
pregnant  female  bears  were  visited 
every  few  days  between  late  Decem- 
ber and  mid  February.  Researchers 
listened  for  cub  vocalizations  for  10 
minutes  at  the  entrance  of  each  den  to 
determine  when  litters  were  born.  In 
most  cases  if  cubs  were  present  they 
were  detected  within  the  first  15  sec- 
onds of  the  listening  period.  Esti- 
mated birth  crates  were  assigned  by 
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determining  the  date  midway  between 
the  last  date  the  den  was  visited  when 
cubs  were  not  heard  and  the  first  date 
that  they  were  heard  (Table  1). 

The  average  estimated  birth  date  of 
bear  litters  was  January  14  but  indi- 
vidual dates  ranged  from  January  1 
through  January  25  (Table  1).  Accord- 
ingly, it  appears  that  most  cubs  in 
Pennsylvania  are  born  from  late  De- 
cember through  early  February  with 
most  being  born  in  January. 

Raising  of  Offspring 

At  the  time  of  birth  cubs  have  al- 
most no  hair,  their  eyes  are  closed  and 
they  weigh  about  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  each.  They  re- 
main in  the  winter  den  with  their 
mother  until  late  March  or  early 
April.  At  the  time  of  den  emergence 
the  cubs  usually  weigh  between  3 and 
8 pounds,  their  eyes  are  open,  they 
have  a short  dense  coat  of  hair,  and 
they  are  capable  of  walking  short  dis- 


tances. The  mother  may  carry  them 
from  one  nest  to  another  by  grasping 
them  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Cubs  usually  remain  with  their 
mother  throughout  their  first  year  and 
den  with  her  during  the  winter.  The 
following  spring  the  mother  and  her 
offspring  (now  known  as  yearlings) 
will  leave  the  den  and  travel  together 
until  May  or  June.  At  that  time  the 
family  breaks  up,  each  animal  going 
its  own  way,  and  the  mother  comes 
into  estrus  again  and  breeds.  Thus, 
the  reproductive  cycle  is  complete. 

Litter  Size 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  litter 
size  of  Pennsylvania  black  bears,  68 
litters  were  pulled  from  their  dens  or 
trees  for  tagging  purposes  no  later 
than  April  30  of  each  year.  The  aver- 
age was  2.9  cubs  per  litter,  which  is 
higher  than  that  reported  for  any 
other  state  where  data  are  available 
(Table  2). 


TABLE  1 

Estimated  birth  dates  of  20  black  bear  litters  in  Pennsylvania 


TAG  NUMBER 
OF 

MOTHER  BEAR 

YEAR 

LAST  DATE 
CHECKED 
WITHOUT  CUBS 

FIRST  DATE 
CHECKED 
WITH  CUBS 

ESTIMATED 
BIRTH  DATE 

272 

1978 

Jan  11 

Jan  13 

Jan  12±  1 day 

274 

1975 

Jan  10 

Jan  12 

Jan  1 1 ± 1 day 

287 

1978 

Jan  23 

Jan  28 

Jan  25  ± 3 day 

551 

1981 

Jan  16 

Jan  18 

Jan  17  ± 1 day 

553 

1981 

Jan  14 

Jan  16 

Jan  15  ± 1 day 

592 

1978 

Dec  28 

Jan  6 

Jan  2 ± 5 day 

617 

1978 

Dec  27 

Jan  6 

Jan  1 ± 5 day 

617 

1981 

Jan  12 

Jan  14 

Jan  13±  1 day 

908 

1981 

Jan  6 

Jan  10 

Jan  8 ± 2 day 

1210 

1978 

Jan  13 

Jan  24 

Jan  18 ± 6 day 

1210 

1981 

Jan  9 

Jan  12 

Jan  10 ± 2 day 

1220 

1981 

Jan  9 

Jan  12 

Jan  10  ± 2 day 

1238 

1981 

Jan  22 

Jan  24 

Jan  23  ± 1 day 

1326 

1981 

Jan  20 

Jan  22 

Jan  21  ± 1 day 

1435 

1981 

Jan  7 

Jan  9 

Jan  8±  1 day 

1646 

1981 

Jan  7 

Jan  9 

Jan  8±  1 day 

3774 

1981 

Jan  23 

Jan  26 

Jan  24  ± 2 day 

3906 

1981 

Jan  18 

Jan  20 

Jan  19  ± 1 day 

3909 

1981 

Jan  12 

Jan  14 

Jan  13±  1 day 

3923 

1981 

Jan  18 

Jan  20 

Jan  19±  1 day 

AVERAGE  BIRTH  DATE  = 

Jan  14  Range  = 

Jan  1-25 
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TABLE  2 

Average  litter  size  of  black  bears  in  the  United  States 


STATE 

AVERAGE 
LITTER  SIZE 

REFERENCE 

Alaska 

2.0 

Erickson  and  Nellor  1964 

Florida 

2.2 

Harlow  1961 

Idaho 

1.9 

Reynolds  1977 

Maine 

2.4 

Spencer  1955 

Michigan 

2.2 

Erickson  and  Nellor  1964 

Minnesota 

2.7 

Rogers  1976 

Montana 

1.7 

Jonkel  and  Cowan  1971 

North  Carolina 

2.2 

Collins  1974 

Pennsylvania 

2.9 

Alt  (this  publication) 

Virginia 

2.6 

Stickley  1961 

Wisconsin 

2.4 

Schorger  1949 

The  greater  incidence  of  larger  lit- 
ters of  Pennsylvania  bears  is  evident  in 
Table  3.  The  most  common  litter  size 
was  3 for  Pennsylvania  bears.  Nearly 
half  of  the  litters  we  worked  on  con- 
sisted of  3 cubs.  Litters  of  4 were 
nearly  as  common  as  litters  of  2,  and 
two  females  gave  birth  to  litters  of  5. 
Five  cubs  were  the  most  observed 
with  their  mother  under  natural  con- 
ditions. However,  one  female  success- 
fully raised  6 cubs  in  one  litter;  4 were 
hers  and  2 were  orphans  which  we 
introduced  to  her. 

Larger  litters  most  definitely  were 
produced  by  older  females  (Figure  2). 
The  average  age  of  female  bears  that 
produced  litters  of  f was  4.0  years;  lit- 
ters of  2,  5.5  years;  litters  of  3,  6.2 
years;  litters  of  4,  7.8  years,  and  litters 
of  5,  9.5  years.  Average  size  for  2f  lit- 
ters produced  by  female  bears  either  3 
or  4 years  of  age  was  2.4,  and  of  18  lit- 
ters produced  by  females  8+  years  of 


age  was  3.5  cubs  per  litter.  Forty-five 
percent  of  the  litters  produced  by 
female  bears  8+  years  of  age  consisted 
of  either  4 or  5 cubs.  Only  5 percent  of 
the  litters  produced  by  3-  or  4-year- 
old  females  (first  litter)  were  that 
large. 

Sex  Ratio 

Information  was  collected  on  the 
sex  of  167  cubs  pulled  from  dens  or 
trees  during  early  spring:  91  (54  per- 
cent) were  males  and  76  (46  percent) 
were  females.  There  appeared  to  be  a 
tendency  for  a greater  percentage  of 
the  cubs  of  larger  litters  to  be  males 
(Table  4).  Males  made  up  63  percent 
(29/46)  of  litters  of  4 or  5,  but  only  51 
percent  (62/121)  of  litters  of  3 or  less. 

Cub  Mortality 

Forty  bear  litters  were  monitored 
using  radio-telemetry  to  determine 
the  extent  of  mortality  of  bear  cubs 


TABLE  3 

Frequency  of  different  size  black  bear  litters  in  the  United  States 


STATE 

SAMPLE 

SIZE 

1 

2 

LITTER  SIZE 
3 

4 

5 

Alaska 

23 

30% 

44% 

26% 

0% 

0% 

Idaho 

16 

6% 

94% 

0% 

0% 

0% 

Maine 

38 

8% 

50% 

37% 

5% 

0% 

Michigan 

20 

15% 

55% 

30% 

0% 

0% 

Minnesota 

35 

6% 

23% 

63% 

8% 

0% 

Pennsylvania 

68 

7% 

24% 

47% 

19% 

3% 
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during  their  first  18  months,  while 
traveling  with  their  mother.  An  ob- 
served reduction  in  litter  size,  assumed 
to  be  caused  by  natural  mortality,  was 
observed  in  11  (28  percent)  of  the  40 
litters. 

Greater  cub  mortality  was  observed 
in  smaller  litters  than  larger  litters 
(Table  5).  Mortality  occurred  in  55 
percent  of  the  litters  produced  by 
first-time  mothers,  but  in  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  litters  produced  by  females 
that  had  raised  cubs  before.  This  may 
be  related  to  the  inexperience  or  in- 
ability of  younger  mother  bears  to 
nourish  or  raise  cubs. 

Higher  cub  mortality  was  observed 
in  larger  litters  in  Minnesota  (Rogers, 
1976),  particularly  in  years  when 
mast  and  berry  crop  failures  occurred. 
However,  in  Pennsylvania  food  scar- 
cities did  not  appear  to  be  much  of  a 
mortality  factor,  and  mortality  was 
restricted  more  to  smaller  litters  pro- 
duced by  young  mother  bears. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  also  docu- 
mented a number  of  cases  of  cub  mor- 
tality in  the  first  three  months  of  life, 
while  still  in  the  den  with  their  mother. 
This  nearly  always  involved  an  exca- 
vated den  that  either  flooded  or  caved 
in  after  heavy  rains  and  snow  melt. 

Reproductive  Failures 

In  an  effort  to  quantify  reproduc- 
tive failures  of  Pennsylvania  black 
bears,  we  compared  the  number  of 
times  adult  females  actually  produced 
cubs  and  raised  them  beyond  the  first 
year  with  the  number  of  times  they 
were  potentially  capable  of  doing  so. 
During  the  study,  monitored  female 
bears  had  a potential  of  producing  86 
litters.  Eight  of  these  did  not  give 
birth,  for  a barren  rate  of  9.3  percent, 
and  8 more  lost  their  entire  litters  dur- 
ing the  first  year,  for  a litter  mortality 
rate  of  9.3  percent.  Accordingly,  the 
rate  of  reproductive  failure  was  18.6 
percent  (16/86).  Of  the  eight  females 
which  lost  their  entire  litters,  five  are 
known  to  have  bred  the  same  year 
after  their  cubs  were  lost;  one — which 
had  lost  her  cubs  in  September,  after 


Figure  2 


RELATIONSHIP  between  litter  size  and 
average  age  of  mother  bears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


the  breeding  season  was  over — is 
known  not  to  have  bred  that  same 
year;  and  when  the  remaining  two 
females  bred  again  is  not  known. 

Percent  of  Adult  Females 
With  Cubs 

During  the  study,  an  average  of  47 
percent  of  the  adult  females  (age  4+) 
were  traveling  with  cubs,  though  this 
ranged  from  33  percent  to  58  percent 
for  individual  years.  For  3-year-old 
females,  the  average  was  35  percent. 
An  examination  of  reproductive  tracts 
of  female  bears  from  Pennsylvania 
harvests  yielded  similar  results,  with 
38  percent  of  the  2.8-year-olds  being 
pregnant  and  49  percent  of  older 
females  being  pregnant  during  any 
given  year  (Kordek  and  Lindzey, 
1980). 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

About  one-third  of  Pennsylvania’s 
female  black  bears  begin  breeding  at 
2Vt  years  of  age  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder breed  at  3V2.  Male  bears 
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TABLE  4 

Sex-ratio  of  Pennsylvania  bear  cubs  from  different  size  litters 


LITTER 

SIZE 

MALES 

FEMALES 

TOTAL 

PERCENT 

MALES 

MALES/100  FEMALES 

1 

2 

2 

4 

50% 

100 

2 

16 

14 

30 

53% 

114 

3 

44 

43 

87 

51% 

102 

4 

22 

14 

36 

61% 

157 

5 

7 

3 

10 

70% 

233 

COMBINED 

91 

76 

167 

54% 

120 

may  breed  every  year  but  because 
females  stay  with  their  offspring  for 
about  18  months,  they  usually  breed 
only  every  other  year.  Female  bears 
that  lose  their  entire  litter  prior  to 
June  will  usually  breed  during  the 
June  and  July  breeding  season.  In- 
creased movements  during  the  breed- 
ing season  by  adult  solitary  bears  and 
a lengthy  estrus  in  females  probably 
increase  their  chances  of  successful 
reproduction. 

Most  cubs  in  Pennsylvania  are  born 
during  January,  though  some  may  be 
born  during  late  December  or  early 
February.  Litter  size  averaged  2.9 
cubs.  Litters  of  3 were  the  most  com- 
mon and  litters  of  4 were  nearly  as 
common  as  2.  Older  female  bears  tend 
to  produce  larger  litters.  The  sex-ratio 
of  cubs  tends  to  be  heavy  toward 
males. 

Cub  mortality  was  observed  in  28 


percent  of  the  litters  but  it  was  much 
more  common  in  the  first  litter  pro- 
duced by  females  than  in  subsequent 
litters.  Unsuccessful  breeding  of  adult 
females  or  total  litter  mortality  re- 
duced the  maximum  potential  of  re- 
production of  Pennsylvania  bears  by 
about  18  percent.  An  average  of  35 
percent  of  3-year-old  female  bears 
and  47  percent  of  older  female  bears 
were  observed  with  cubs  annually. 

Black  bears  of  Pennsylvania  appear 
to  be  breeding  at  earlier  ages,  produc- 
ing larger  litters  and  breeding  more 
regularly  than  in  other  areas  where 
data  are  available.  Abundance  and 
dependability  of  natural  and  man-re- 
lated foods  is  suspected  to  be  the  cause. 
Management  implications  are  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  Pennsylvania’s 
bear  population  than  those  of  other 
areas  would  have  to  be  harvested  an- 
nually to  hold  it  stable. 


TABLE  5 

Pennsylvania  bear  cub  mortality  as  related  to  litter  size 


LITTER 

SIZE 

NUMBER 

OF 

LITTERS 

NUMBER 
OF  CUBS 

NUMBER 

SURVIVING 

PERCENT 

MORTALITY 

AVERAGE 
NUMBER 
OF  CUBS 
SURVIVING 
PER  LITTER 
AT  IB 
MONTHS 

1 

5 

5 

1 

80% 

0.2 

2 

12 

24 

18 

25% 

1.5 

3 

13 

39 

36 

8% 

2.8 

4 

7 

28 

27 

4% 

3.9 

5 

3 

15 

13 

13% 

4.3 

COMBINED 

40 

111 

95 

14% 

2.8 
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Photo  by  Herb  Hobson 

THIS  FEMALE  BLACK  BEAR  in  northern  Monroe  County  successfully  raised  six  cubs,  four 
of  her  own  and  two  introduced  by  PGC  biologists.  Photo  was  taken  during  June,  three 
months  after  the  orphans  were  introduced.  Litters  of  four  are  quite  common  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, particularly  by  older  females;  litters  of  five  are  uncommon  but  have  been  docu- 
mented. 
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By  Al  Shimmel 


The  events  here  narrated  are  true  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  although 
they  occurred  some  sixty  years  past.  I have  an  inch-long  scar  on  my  right  knee 
and  a triangular  scar  of  the  same  size  at  the  base  of  my  right  thumb  to  serve 
as  reminders  . . . 


TOSSED  THE  half-shucked  ear  of 
corn  on  the  pile,  slipped  the  hick- 
ory husking  peg  into  my  jacket  pocket, 
vaulted  the  rail  fence  and  was  on  my 
way  down  the  lane  before  the  cloud  of 
dust  raised  by  the  mailman’s  Model  T 
had  begun  to  settle.  My  hand  was 
trembling  as  I fumbled  open  the  mail- 
box and  reached  for  the  package.  It 
had  a secure  paper  wrapper  with  my 
name  and  address  clearly  visible  . . . 

I had  completed  my  studies  at  the 
nearby  grade  school  and  had  been  en- 
tered in  the  high  school,  located  in  a 
small  city  some  five  miles  distant.  My 
father,  perhaps  fearing  the  eroding 
influences  of  city  associations,  applied 
a counter  remedy  that  showed  wis- 
dom and  a sound  understanding  of 
“boy  psychology.”  (He  had  five,  so 
doubtless  was  drawing  on  personal  ex- 
perience.) He  purchased  a coonhouna 
and  “allowed”  me  to  assume  full 
responsibility.  My  younger  brothers 
were  envious.  Joe  and  Pepper,  the 
farm  airedale,  became  my  compan- 
ions in  adventure  and  excitement  as 
together  we  explored  the  wonderful 
world  of  night  hunting.  They  proved 
to  be  excellent  hunters. 

Supermarkets  and  shopping  centers 
were  still  in  the  distant  future.  In 
their  place  we  had  the  multi-purpose 
Sears  and  Roebuck  catalog.  It  was  our 
source  of  cultural  information. 

An  adventure  story  I had  read  fea- 
tured an  illustration  of  the  hero  at- 
tired in  a pair  of  tailored  breeches. 
Desire  for  a pair  of  those  breeches  was 
born  and  grew  into  an  obsession  with 
me. 

When  the  Sears  fall  and  winter 
catalog  arrived,  there  were  my 


breeches.  They  were  tailored  of  blue 
corduroy,  flared  and  pegged  at  the 
thighs  and  laced  from  just  below  the 
knee  to  the  calf,  The  crowning  touch 
was  the  brass  buttons  that  secured  the 
slash  pockets.  I looked  at  the  picture 
so  often  it  haunted  my  dreams. 

By  practicing  self  denial  and  strict 
economy,  I finally  amassed  the  $4.98 
required  for  their  purchase.  The  worn 
overalls  and  denim  jacket  that  were 
my  hunting  clothes  would  now  be 
reserved  for  work. 

Night  hunting  was  not  only  an  ad- 
venture but  also  a source  of  consider- 
able revenue  The  raccoon-coat  craze 
was  at  its  height.  Without  such  a coat 
a college  boy  was  not  properly  attired 
to  cheer  his  team  to  victory,  much  less 
impress  the  desirable  belles  of  the 
campus.  A good  coonhide  was  worth 
more  than  a laborer  could  earn  in  two 
days.  Prime  pelts  were  worth  several 
times  that  amount,  and  a set  of  skins 
matched  for  color  were  even  more 
valuable.  The  owner  of  a dependable 
eooner  was  the  envy  of  less  fortunate 
sportsmen. 

Certain  Restrictions 

Because  my  father  considered  edu- 
cation important,  he  wisely  imposed 
certain  restrictions  on  my  hunting.  My 
grades  must  be  satisfactory.  My  hunt- 
ing was  limited  to  vacations,  Friday 
nights,  and  Saturday  nights  until  mid- 
night. Half  of  the  returns  must  be 
saved  for  the  day  when  I would  need 
still  further  education.  From  the 
balance  I was  responsible  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  dogs.  The  ar- 
rangement was,  in  short,  a working 
partnership  between  myself  and  the 
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dogs,  with  Dad  as  controlling  man- 
ager. 

By  coincidence,  the  legal  hunting 
season  opened  the  very  evening  my 
breeches  arrived.  A few  days  earlier  a 
tyro  sportsman  from  the  suburbs  had 
contacted  me  to  supply  a live  raccoon. 
The  price  was  in  excess  of  what  the 
best  pelt  would  bring.  He  had  a young 
hound  to  train  and  was  anxious  to  get 
him  started.  He  even  offered  to  pay  in 
advance.  Surely,  with  this  offer  and 
the  arrival  of  my  new  breeches,  the 
Red  Gods  were  smiling  upon  my 
activities. 

When  I took  my  place  on  the  “boy 
bench"  behind  the  table,  I was  so  ex- 
cited I did  not  do  justice  to  the  excel- 
lent meal  my  mother  had  prepared. 
As  soon  as  I could  I excused  myself 
and  disappeared  up  the  stairs.  As  I 
shed  my  overalls  and  wiggled  into  my 
new  miracle  of  mail  order  tailoring,  a 
plan  was  taking  shape  in  my  mind. 

The  blue  corduroy  breeches  were  a 
perfect  fit,  just  like  my  hero’s  of  the 
story.  They  were  trim  at  the  waist, 
flared  at  the  thigh  and  snug  at  the 
knee,  with  lacings  that  fitted  them 
snugly  to  my  calf.  In  short,  perfect. 

I cuffed  my  red- topped  woolen 
socks  just  low  enough  to  show  a bit  of 
the  lacings,  then  sat  down  on  the  bed 
to  lace  up  my  high-topped  boots.  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  kitchen  where  I paraded  my 
splendor  before  the  envious  eyes  of  my 
younger  brothers.  My  mother  smiled 
gently,  knowing  how  I had  longed  for 
those  breeches.  My  father  said 
nothing  but  a tolerant  smile  of  amuse- 
ment tugged  at  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  and  there  was  a twinkle  in  his 
gray  eyes. 

I left  the  house  and  went  to  the 
granery  where  I took  my  hunting  pack 
from  its  peg  and  checked  its  contents. 
I cleaned  the  miner’s  lamp  and  cleared 
its  jet  with  a fine  wire  attached  to  the 
miner’s  cap  which  carried  the  lamp.  I 
had  a full  can  of  calcium  carbide 
which  produced  acetylene  gas  when 
water  was  added  to  it  in  the  lamp. 
When  ignited,  this  produced  a bright 


light.  In  the  bottom  of  the  pack  was 
an  extra  large  grain  sack  in  which  I 
hoped  to  transport  a live  coon,  and  a 
coil  of  heavy  cord.  After  I had  in- 
spected and  stored  these  articles,  I 
returned  to  the  house  and  told  my 
father  the  area  I intended  to  hunt. 

I had  in  mind  a certain  ringtail,  a 
veteran  campaigner  that  had  out- 
witted myself  and  the  dogs  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  I proposed  to  best 
this  wise  critter  and  deliver  him  alive 
as  a revenge  for  past  indignities. 

This  raccoon  had  a weakness  in  its 
escape  strategy.  It  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  it  followed  the  same  route 
each  time  it  sought  to  escape  the  pur- 
suing hounds.  Like  many  humans  it 
had  become  a creature  of  habit.  Each 
chase  had  the  same  ending.  It  circled 
the  timbered  ridge,  crossed  the  or- 
chard, played  tricks  by  walking  the 
top  of  a rail  fence,  then  cut  down 
across  the  pasture  to  where  the  spring 
left  a wet  watery  path  that  led  down 
to  another  rail  fence.  This  fence  bor- 
dered a thick  hemlock  woods.  Some  of 
the  branches  brushed  the  top  rails. 
The  ’coon  would  climb  one  of  these 
branches,  then  pass  from  one  tree  to 
another  while  the  dogs  were  baffled. 
He  would  lie  safely  hidden  in  this 
maze  and  probably  laugh  at  the 
hounds  and  hunters  as  they  sought 
him  in  vain. 

I had  in  mind  a plan  that  would 
allow  me  to  deliver  the  animal  alive  to 
the  tyro  hunter  and  his  young  hound 
with  at  least  a possibility  that  the 
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animal  would  escape  their  best  efforts 
and  return  to  his  home  territory.  But 
the  Red  Gods  sometimes  see  to  it  that 
the  best  laid  plans  of  hounds  and 
hunters  come  to  naught  lest  they  get 
too  prideful. 

I charged  my  lamp,  turned  on  the 
water,  cupped  my  hand  over  the  re- 
flector and  spun  the  wheel  against  the 
flint.  There  was  a satisfying  pop  as  the 
trapped  gas  ignited  into  flame.  Recog- 
nizing the  sound  and  knowing  it 
meant  a hunt,  the  dogs  became  ex- 
cited. Pepper  came  bounding  up, 
wagging  his  abbreviated  tail  only  to 
suffer  the  ignominy  of  a leash.  In  vain 
he  protested,  especially  because  Joe 
was  roaming  free. 

Toward  the  Far  Hills 

We  headed  up  the  lane  toward  the 
hill  fields.  Joe  investigated  each  fence- 
post  and  grass  clump  along  the  way. 
Pepper  sulked,  whining  occasionally 
in  his  plea  to  be  free.  I scolded  him, 
after  which  he  moved  more  willingly. 
When  we  came  to  the  corner  of  the 
stone  fence  that  cornered  on  the  lane, 
I stopped  and  picked  a bunch  of  fox 
grapes  from  the  vines  that  covered  the 
stones  and  climbed  the  trees  bordering 
the  woodlot.  Fox  grapes  have  a sharp, 
wild  tang  that  pleases  the  palate.  I 
scuffed  the  fallen  leaves  and  sniffed  a 
faint  odor  of  skunk  that  clung  to  Pep- 
per's rough  coat.  Pepper  was  never 
entirely  free  of  this  odor.  He  acquired 
it  as  chief  protector  of  the  farm 
premises  and  the  poultry  in  particu- 
lar. He  was  very  efficient  in  his  job  as 
executor  of  vermin. 

Far  back  on  the  mountain  a pair  of 
young  owls  talked,  their  immaturity 
betrayed  by  voices  that  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  full  resonance  of  matur- 
ity. At  the  edge  of  the  cornfield  I 
paused.  From  the  woods,  high  on  the 
ridge,  came  a quavering  call  that  in 
my  abstraction  I mistook  for  the  notes 
of  a screech  owl.  When  the  call  was 
repeated  I was  jolted  alert  by  the 
coarse  raspiness  that  marks  the  whick- 
ering of  a raccoon.  The  dogs  were  not 
deceived.  Pepper  pulled  at  the  leash 
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I SLIPPED  Pepper’s  leash  and  he  plunged 
away.  There  was  a confusion  of  scurryings, 
eager  whinings,  and  then  the  rattling  of 
claws  on  bark,  followed  by  the  thunderings 
that  meant  game  was  treed. 

while  Joe  had  already  disappeared  in 
the  darkness.  Again  Pepper  tugged 
and  whined  to  be  free. 

There  was  not  a second  to  be  lost.  I 
rolled  under  the  wire  fence  dragging 
the  reluctant  Pepper  after  me.  We  cut 
across  the  stubble  and  ran  hard 
toward  the  pasture  a quarter-mile 
below.  From  far  out  the  ridge  came 
the  driving  chop  of  Joe  following  the 
’coon’s  line  through  the  timber. 

At  first  the  airedale  resisted,  but 
finally,  as  if  catching  on  to  our  pur- 
pose, he  tugged  ahead  toward  the  rail 
fence  that  bordered  the  hemlocks  far 
below.  We  splashed  through  the 
brook  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pasture, 
my  hunting  pack  slapping  my  back  as 
I sprinted  the  last  hundred  yards.  Just 
above  the  place  the  rail  fence  met  the 
hemlocks,  we  crouched  breathless  in  a 
corner,  not  far  from  the  brook.  I blew 
out  the  light.  We  waited  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

Already  the  chase  had  left  the  hill 
and  crossed  the  orchard.  When  the 


stubble  was  passed,  I knew  they  soon 
would  reach  the  spring.  Now  there 
was  an  occasional  pause  as  the  ’coon 
sought  to  hide  its  trail  in  the  brook. 

I unsnapped  Pepper’s  leash  and 
doubled  the  strap  through  his  collar  so 
it  could  be  slipped  without  a fumble. 
Joe  was  coming  down  the  brook,  driv- 
ing hard. 

Suddenly  I was  aware  of  wet  pat- 
terings.  I slipped  Pepper’s  leash.  He 
plunged  away.  There  was  a confusion 
of  scurryings  and  eager  whinings, 
then  the  rattling  of  claws  on  bark, 
followed  by  the  bawling  which  an- 
nounced that  game  was  treed. 

I spun  wheel  against  flint  and  once 
more  had  light.  Shortly  I was  at  the 
tree,  a slender  yellow  pine  that  grew 
near  the  fence  a hundred  yards  or  so 
from  where  I had  hidden.  I hung  the 
grain  bag  from  my  pack  on  the  fence, 
conveniently  near.  The  pack  itself  was 
placed  on  the  ground.  With  some  mis- 
givings about  my  new  breeches,  I 
began  to  climb.  When  I pushed  my 
head  through  the  brushy  top  of  the 
pine,  I was  face  to  face  with  a large 
and  very  angry  raccoon.  He  backed 
away  from  the  light,  uttering  threats. 

It  was  a simple  matter  to  reach  up 
from  below  and  seize  the  animal’s 
tail.  With  a good  jerk  I brought  him 
from  his  perch  and,  holding  him  at 
arm’s  length,  began  to  slide  down  the 
tree,  jerking  vigorously  to  keep  his 
teeth  out  of  contact  with  my  hand.  It 
was  then  I realized  that  in  my  haste  I 
had  forgotten  to  leash  the  dogs. 

My  Undoing 

I glanced  down.  That  was  my  un- 
doing. The  ’coon  made  contact  with 
my  knee  and  together  we  tumbled  the 
remaining  few  feet  to  the  ground.  In 
an  instant  I was  in  the  center  of  a 
melee  between  one  very  angry  coon 
and  two  snapping,  grabbing  dogs.  My 
light  was  lost  and  my  new  breeches 
were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  action.  I 
turtled,  protecting  my  head  with  my 
arms. 

Suddenly  I was  alone  in  the  dark. 
For  a minute  there  was  silence.  Then 
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the  dogs  were  barking  treed  a hun- 
dred yards  away. 

I rolled  over  on  my  knees  and  began 
groping  for  my  lamp.  I became  aware 
of  cold  air  on  my  legs  and  backside.  It 
took  but  a glance  in  the  glow  of  the 
recovered  lamp  to  survey  the  damage. 
My  new  blue  corduroy  breeches  were 
a total  loss.  I had  a cut  at  my  knee  and 
another  at  the  base  of  my  right 
thumb.  My  lower  anatomy  looked  as 
if  I had  raced  nude  through  a 10-acre 
blackberry  patch. 

The  dogs  had  treed  the  ’coon  in  a 
smallish  oak  but  I had  no  appetite  for 
another  encounter  with  him.  I left  the 
dogs  to  guard  the  tree  and  walked 
home.  It  was  a good  long  mountain 
mile.  I arrived  much  chastened. 

My  father  was  at  the  door.  He  sur- 
veyed the  wreckage.  “It  must  have 
been  quite  an  evening.  Tell  me  about 
it.” 

At  first  light  we  returned  to  the 
tree.  Father  carried  an  orange  crate 
and  I another  grain  sack.  He  chained 
the  dogs  and  I climbed  the  tree,  carry- 
ing a stout  hazel  switch.  After  some 
rather  vigorous  persuasion,  the  ’coon 
jumped.  My  father  set  the  crate  over 
it.  We  placed  the  bag  over  one  end 
and  kicked  in  the  thin  plywood.  A lit- 
tle prodding  and  the  ’coon  was  in  the 
bag.  It  seemed  almost  too  easy,  after 
the  fracas  of  the  night  before. 

And  so  I delivered  the  ’coon  and 


AFTER  SOME  PERSUASION  the  ’coon 
jumped.  My  father  set  the  orange  crate  over 
it.  A little  prodding  and  it  was  in  my  bag.  It 
was  almost  too  easy! 

collected — and  tried  to  ignore  the 
laughter  of  my  brothers. 

Nor  was  that  the  end.  I must  point 
out  that  I had  been  brought  up  to 
have  a profound  respect  for  men  of 
the  cloth,  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing as  I squeezed  my  aching  body  and 
shattered  ego  into  a corner  of  the  fam- 
ily pew,  it  seemed  more  than  coinci- 
dence that  the  theme  of  the  minister’s 
sermon,  announced  in  almost  sepul- 
chral tones,  was  “pride  goeth  before  a 
fall.” 

The  only  conclusion  I could  draw 
was,  the  Red  Gods  hate  blue  corduroy. 
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vered. Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Winter  Hiking  in  the 
Laurel  Highlands 

By  Joe  Luxbacher 


AUTHOR’S  BROTHER,  though  6 feet  2 
inches  tall,  is  dwarfed  by  boulders  flanking 
the  trail  in  one  place. 


AS  WE  CLAMBERED  atop  the 
l ridge,  a raw  chilling  wind  strik- 
ing our  faces  was  an  almost  welcome 
relief  from  the  rigorous  climb.  Stop- 
ping for  a few  moments,  our  packs 
propped  against  a fallen  tree  nearby, 
we  gazed  across  an  expanse  of  forest- 
covered  slopes  and  stream-cut  valleys 
toward  a far-off  ridge  even  higher 
than  our  own.  Brilliant  sunshine  re- 
flecting off  snow-laden  hills  created 
an  illuminating  effect  that  only  added 
to  the  overall  splendor  of  the  winter 


landscape.  My  friends  and  I were  in 
the  Laurel  Mountains  of  southwest 
Pennsylvania,  hiking  the  Laurel 
Highlands  Trail  northward  toward  its 
culmination  at  the  Conemaugh  River, 
near  the  small  town  of  Seward. 

December  usually  finds  the  moun- 
tains relatively  free  of  people,  save  for 
the  ski  enthusiasts  who  frequent  re- 
sorts in  the  northernmost  sections. 
Thus  far,  the  only  stranger  we  had 
encountered  was  a bold  chipmunk. 
He  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  us, 
almost  defiant  as  he  crouched  atop  a 
decaying  log  near  the  path.  Evidence 
of  other  mountain  wildlife  abounded, 
ranging  from  well-worn  deer  trails  to 
the  tracks  of  grouse.  However,  the 
crows,  perched  as  sentinels  in  the 
crowns  of  tall  hemlocks,  sounded  a 
warning  for  all  to  hear,  and  actual 
contact  with  animal  life  during  the 
first  morning  was  minimal. 

A shiver  rippled  through  my  body, 
a reminder  that  our  short  rest  was 
over;  four  hours  remained  until  dusk 
and  we  were  still  almost  five  miles 
from  Grindle  Ridge  where  we  planned 
to  camp  for  the  night.  The  hiking  was 
a bit  slower  than  usual  due  to  several 
inches  of  powdery  snow,  and  darkness 
comes  swiftly  in  the  forest.  Strapping 
on  our  backpacks  while  enjoying  a 
final  view  of  the  valley  below,  we 
turned  into  the  wind  and  proceeded 
toward  Grindle  Ridge. 

With  its  beginning  near  the  Youghio- 
gheny  River  at  Ohiopyle  State  Park, 
the  Laurel  Highlands  Trail  journeys 
through  the  heart  of  the  Laurel  Ridge 
region,  a section  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Range.  Seventy-odd  miles 
long,  the  trail  provides  a rich  assem- 
blage of  vegetation,  rock  formations 
and  wildlife  for  those  who  seek  the 
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natural  beauty  and  spiritual  calm  that 
hiking  can  offer.  Valleys  laced  with 
small  winding  brooks  lead  upward  to 
higher  elevations,  exposing  a land- 
scape that  represents  over  200  million 
years  of  rock  weathering  and  erosion 
by  the  unrelenting  forces  of  nature. 
You  may  actually  take  a walk  through 
the  geologic  past,  encountering  rock 
units  such  as  the  Catskill  Formation 
near  Ohiopyle,  deposited  nearly  360 
million  years  ago  during  Devonian 
times;  or  the  Pocono  Formation  of  the 
Mississippian  System  laid  down  310 
million  years  past.  In  the  vastness  of 
this  natural  setting  a man  feels  insig- 
nificant, merely  one  small  part  in  the 
overall  scheme  of  nature. 

Dense  Thickets 

The  trail  led  us  through  dense 
thickets  of  rhododendron  and  laurel, 
winding  between  a group  of  large 
boulders  paralleled  by  a sparkling, 
pebble-filled  stream.  The  large  rocks 
seemed  almost  out  of  place,  remnants 
of  some  long  lost  epoch  in  the  geologic- 
history  of  the  area.  I paused  to  adjust 
my  pack,  trying  to  envision  the  land 
during  prehistoric  times.  Massive 
sandstone  deposits,  composing  the 
backbone  of  Laurel  Ridge,  give  evi- 
dence of  periodic  fluctuations  of  a 
continental  sea.  As  the  sea  gradually 
receded  swamplands  remained,  col- 
lecting large  amounts  of  decaying 
vegetation  which  much  later  formed 
the  bituminous  coal  deposits  native  to 
Laurel  Hill.  The  land’s  surface  is  a dy- 
namic system,  ever  changing;  even  as 
I daydreamed  the  processes  of  nature 
were  at  work. 

Continuing  onward  we  crossed  an 
old  logging  road,  now  totally  impas- 
sible to  motor  vehicles,  before  arriv- 
ing at  an  open  meadow  almost  knee 
deep  in  snow.  In  expectations  of  deep 
drifts  in  the  higher  elevations,  each  of 
us  wore  gaiters,  knee-high  wrappings 
which  attach  at  the  bottom  to  the 
laces  of  the  hiking  boot.  They  prevent 
snow  and  slush  from  seeping  through 
pants  and  socks,  into  the  boots.  Cold 
wet  feet  can  ruin  a winter  hike,  so 


gaiters  should  be  basic  equipment  for 
anyone  who  plans  to  walk  long  dis- 
tances over  snow-covered  terrain. 
Fortunately,  all  of  us  had  also  remem- 
bered to  include  dark  glasses  in  our 
gear,  as  sunlight  reflecting  from  the 
crusted  surface  created  an  almost 
blinding  glare. 

A lone  set  of  deer  tracks,  possibly  a 
day  old,  disappeared  into  a stand  of 
pines  on  our  left.  Above,  a red-shoul- 
dered hawk  circled  slowly,  intent  on 
something  unnoticed  by  human  eyes. 
The  white  environment  surely  aided 
the  majestic  bird  in  locating  its  next 
meal,  providing  a vivid  contrast  with 
the  colors  of  small  creatures  that  occa- 
sionally scurried  among  the  drifts. 
Possessed  with  the  keenest  of  eyesight, 
the  hawk  just  seemed  to  be  biding 
time  until  a small  rabbit  or  unsuspect- 
ing deermouse  ranged  too  far  from  the 
security  of  its  den. 

As  we  walked,  I munched  from  a 
bag  of  gorp — a high  energy  concoc- 
tion of  nuts,  raisins,  and  chocolate. 
About  this  time  we  encountered 
another  hiker  walking  toward  us,  the 
first  human  we  had  seen  since  begin- 
ning our  trek  early  that  morning.  An 
older  man,  lean  as  a whip,  he  was  hik- 
ing alone.  We  exchanged  greetings 
and  descriptions  of  what  lay  ahead, 
then  proceeded  on  our  ways.  Glanc- 
ing back  as  he  disappeared  around  a 
bend  in  the  trail,  I was  impressed  at 
the  ease  with  which  he  carried  his 

LUXBACHER  takes  break  on  snow-covered 
rock  during  hike.  Though  weather  was  cold, 
sunlight  reflecting  off  snow  was  a problem 
when  dark  glasses  were  removed. 


REED  SOURBEER  PAUSES  TO  ADMIRE  view  out  over  the  Laurel  Run  watershed  from  a rock 
overlook.  Photo  was  taken  at  approximately  Mile  21  of  the  trail. 


heavy  pack.  It’s  a shame  that  so  many 
people  in  their  middle  years  become 
sedentary,  abandoning  the  benefits  of 
physical  exercise.  Here  was  a man, 
possibly  in  the  latter  stages  of  middle 
age,  enjoying  the  health  and  vigor  of 
those  many  years  his  junior. 

Shortly  after  crossing  one  of  the  few 
roads  that  bisect  the  trail,  we  passed  a 
forgotten  cemetery  nestled  among  the 
trees.  Small  handcrafted  tombstones 
marked  graves  of  now-forgotten 
Pennsylvania  settlers  who  lived  in  this 
area  more  than  a hundred  years  ago. 

Setting  Up  Camp 

The  sun  was  nearing  the  horizon  as 
we  arrived  at  Grindle  Ridge,  some 
2700  feet  above  sea  level  at  this  point. 
A few  lean-to  shelters  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  ridge,  and  we  quickly 
laid  claim  to  one  approximately  a 
half-mile  off  the  main  trail.  As  the  sun 
dips  out  of  sight,  temperatures  in  the 
mountains  drop  quickly — especially 
in  February! — so  first  order  of  im- 
portance was  setting  up  camp.  We  un- 


rolled our  sleeping  bags  and  spread 
them  on  ensolite  pads  under  the  lean- 
to.  Warm,  dry  sleeping  conditions  are 
of  paramount  importance  when  camp- 
ing in  temperatures  below  freezing, 
and  we  carried  down-filled  mummy 
bags  to  guarantee  warmth  even  if  tem- 
peratures plummeted  to  zero.  Down 
bags  are  relatively  light,  weighing  only 
3-4  pounds,  and  can  be  compressed 
into  a small  stuff-sack  for  carrying 
purposes.  But  it  is  important  that 
down-filled  products,  including  sleep- 
ing bags,  vests,  and  jackets,  remain  as 
dry  as  possible.  When  wet,  down 
clumps  together,  losing  much  of  its  in- 
sulating capacity.  We  were  lucky;  the 
snow  was  of  the  dusty  variety  and  the 
air  was  clear  and  dry.  Within  a half- 
hour  our  campsite  was  prepared  for  a 
winter  night  under  the  stars. 

Before  preparing  dinner  I walked  a 
short  distance  from  camp,  just  to  see 
what  I could  see  in  the  twilight. 
While  easing  through  a stand  of  pines, 
I entered  a clearing  and  came  face  to 
face  with  two  chestnut-colored  does 
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pawing  through  the  snow  in  search  of 
food.  I was  as  startled  as  they,  and  for 
a long  moment  we  stood  motionless, 
eyeing  one  another,  unsure  of  how  to 
react.  Thoughts  of  my  camera,  tucked 
in  its  protective  case  back  at  the  camp- 
site, raced  through  my  mind.  Here 
was  a picture  I’d  long  been  waiting 
for,  almost  within  my  grasp,  and  no 
camera.  I didn’t  have  time  to  dwell  on 
the  thought.  Suddenly,  white  tails 
flashing  upwards  as  warning  flags,  the 
deer  were  gone.  All  that  remained, 
dual  sets  of  cloven  prints,  would  dis- 
appear with  the  next  breeze  or  snow- 
fall. My  thoughts  turning  to  food,  I 
retraced  my  steps  back  to  the  camp- 
site. 

Possibly  the  most  enjoyable  part  of 
any  hiking  trip  is  eating.  We  had 
planned  a simple  menu  of  boiled  rice, 
noodles,  gravy,  dried  fruit  and  coffee. 
Conditions  today  make  the  use  of 
cooking  fires  questionable,  so  most 
backpackers  carry  small  stoves  and 
fuel  for  preparing  their  meals.  I use  a 
compact  Swiss  model  which  quickly 
supplies  the  boiling  water  necessary 
for  preparing  a meal  such  as  ours.  We 
finished  it  quickly,  the  cold  and  our 
day’s  exercise  doubtless  making  us  ap- 
preciate it  more  than  we  would  have 
otherwise. 

Whitefooted  Mouse 

While  munching  on  raisins  and 
candy  for  dessert  and  sipping  a final 
cup  of  coffee,  I saw  a whitefooted 
mouse  ducking  in  and  out  of  a tangle 
of  brush  near  the  lean-to.  I slowly 
reached  out  and  placed  a small  piece 
of  bread  on  a rock,  then  watched  to 
see  if  the  tiny  creature  had  enough 
nerve  to  enter  the  perimeter  of  our 
campsite.  Within  minutes  my  ques- 
tion was  answered.  The  little  fellow 
boldly  scampered  to  the  bread,  ate  it 
on  the  spot  as  we  watched,  and  then 
in  no  particular  hurry  backtracked  to 
the  shelter  of  the  brush.  He  had  no 
apparent  fear  of  people,  and  in  fact 
we  might  have  been  the  first  humans 
he  had  ever  encountered. 

By  6:30  p.m.  the  forest  was  in  dark- 


ness. In  wool  longjohns,  we  crawled 
inside  our  sleeping  bags.  Except  for  a 
gentle,  rhythmic  wind  among  the 
treetops,  there  was  no  sound.  It  im- 
parted a feeling  of  calmness,  of  sim- 
plicity, of  the  way  things  were  meant 
to  be.  I drifted  into  a deep  sleep. 

We  arose  with  the  dawn.  The  sun’s 
rays  shimmering  across  the  crusted 
snow  creating  an  illusion  of  warmth, 
but  the  icy  air  created  a sensation  that 
must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated. 
With  numb  fingers  I fired  up  the  stove 
and  within  minutes  the  water  was 
boiling.  Breakfast  consisted  of  crack- 
ers, cheese,  and  dried  apples  washed 
down  with  substantial  amounts  of 
cocoa  sweetened  with  honey. 

In  contrast  to  the  silence  of  the 
night,  morning  hours  brim  with 
sounds  of  the  living.  Smaller  birds,  in- 
cluding the  blaek-eapped  chickadee, 
white-breasted  nuthatch,  brown 
creeper,  and  winter  wren,  flittered 
from  branch  to  branch,  their  songs 
occasionally  reverberating  through 
the  woodlands.  As  we  walked,  I re- 
flected on  the  events  of  the  previous 
twenty-four  hours.  The  sense  of  being 
one  with  nature,  sharing  the  beauty  of 
the  outdoors,  greatly  overshadowed 
any  physical  hardships  incurred.  In 
likeness  of  our  ancestors  we  were  ven- 
turing over  new  terrain,  filled  with 
anticipation  of  what  lay  ahead.  The 
rhythmic  tapping  of  a pileated  wood- 
pecker, far  off  in  the  distance, 
pulsated  among  the  weathered  trunks 
of  tall  hemlocks,  patriarchs  of  the 
forest.  For  the  moment  serenity  pre- 
vailed. It  truly  was  a beautiful  day. 
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SCOTT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  numb  for  hours  now,  but  that  wouldn’t  bother  him.  As  long  as  he 
can  curl  that  trigger  finger,  he’ll  stand  in  there.  He’s  as  much  a part  of  Nature  as  the  weather. 
Nothing  bothers  him. 


The  Tougher  Brother 

By  Robert  L.  Steiner 


I DON’T  THINK  a deer  season  goes 
by  in  Pennsylvania  without  one  of 
“those  days” — the  kind  when  if  you’re 
out  there  hunting,  you  wish  you 
weren’t,  and  if  you're  not,  you’re  glad. 
You  know  the  sort  of  day,  when  the 
gray  sky  dumps  a mixture  of  rain, 
snow,  sleet  and  mushy  snowballs  at 
you.  Your  gloves  freeze,  your  gun 
freezes,  and  the  rear  of  your  pants  has 
found  a spot  that’s  still  wet  and  cold. 

But  miserable  as  the  weather  is,  it’s 
buck  season,  and  you’re  convinced 
there’s  a big  one,  or  at  least  a legal 
one,  out  there  for  you,  somewhere. 
And  you  think  that  if  you  hunt  on  a 
day  like  this,  you’ll  somehow  deserv- 
ingly  get  your  deer. 

On  one  such  day  a few  years  ago, 
my  brother  Scott  and  I rendezvoused 
at  his  Jeep,  the  “Blue  Baron,”  for 


lunch,  and  toasted  Mother  Nature  for 
the  weather  she  had  served  up  in 
defense  of  the  deer.  As  we  sipped  our 
tea  and  ate  soggy  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches, we  planned  the  afternoon’s 
strategy:  two  votes  in  favor  of  dry 
clothes  and  a bowl  of  soup.  We  headed 
for  home,  vowing  to  return  despite 
the  downpour. 

After  a hot  lunch  and  dressing  dry 
from  the  skin  out,  we  began  feeling 
drowsy.  Before  we  could  succumb  to 
the  comforts  of  home,  we  put  on  our 
boots  and  left.  The  fifteen-minute 
drive  through  the  sleet  served  only  to 
fire  our  enthusiasm  for  the  hunt.  We 
crawled  from  the  Blue  Baron’s  toasty 
interior  and  headed  out  the  ridge.  I 
knew  the  established  signal  if  we 
decided  to  shorten  the  hunt:  two 
honks  on  the  Jeep  horn.  I also  knew 
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Scott  wouldn’t  need  it.  He’s  the  tough 
kind. 

Not  surprisingly,  everyone  I saw 
was  leaving  the  woods.  By  midafter- 
noon, I was  feeling  very  lonely  out 
there.  If  I saw  deer  now,  they  would 
be  moving  of  their  own  accord,  in  the 
course  of  their  daily  activities,  for  no 
one  was  pushing  them. 

I found  an  abandoned  “shooting 
shanty,”  little  more  than  a wooden 
box,  a window  hole  and  a roof,  left 
from  the  first  day.  I could  picture 
Scott  “stumped  up”  on  the  sidehill 
above  me,  plopped  against  a tree,  rifle 
across  his  lap,  for  the  duration  of  the 
afternoon. 

After  settling  into  my  little  house  on 
the  mountain,  things  got  better.  The 
first  thing  I noticed  was  the  sleet 
wasn’t  getting  through  my  hunting 
coat  any  longer  and  running  down  the 
back  of  my  neck.  There  is  something 
to  be  said  for  hunting  with  a roof  over 
your  head.  The  longer  I sat,  the 
nastier  the  weather  was  that  Mom  N. 
was  dishing  out. 

I knew  my  little  brother  would  be 
sitting  still,  facing  into  the  wind  and 
rain,  toughing  it  out  in  hopes  of  a 
shot.  Dedicated.  His  brother,  having 
grown  wiser  and  softer  with  years, 
was  in  a nice  warm  shanty  out  of  the 
wind,  watching  the  afternoon  pass. 
Time  was  flying  by  for  me,  but  up  on 
the  hill,  minutes  must  have  passed  like 
hours.  Still,  I knew  there’d  be  no 
double  honk  on  the  Jeep  horn  from 
brother  Scott. 

I sat  and  contemplated  the  activity 
of  a chickadee  as  he  hunted  spiders 
that  had  taken  refuge  under  the  bark 
of  a grapevine.  He  flitted  to  a hickory 


and  continued  his  search.  Like  Scott, 
the  elements  didn’t  affect  him.  That 
chickadee  and  my  brother  were  two 
of  the  toughest  creatures  on  earth,  I 
reckoned.  So  it  was  the  hours  passed. 

The  rain  continued  for  a while 
longer,  then  the  air  grew  noticeably 
colder.  Then  the  wet  snow  came,  blot- 
ting out  visibility.  From  the  shack,  the 
warm  dry  shack,  I could  see  only  a 
few  yards.  Any  deer  that  showed 
would  be  close.  Up  on  the  ridge,  back 
against  a tree,  looking  into  the  harsh 
edge  of  the  blizzard,  would  be  “The 
Kid.”  World’s  toughest  deer  hunter.  I 
recalled  the  day  I came  upon  him  sit- 
ting against  a melting  icicle  on  the 
side  of  a tree.  “I  can  see  better  from 
here,”  was  all  he  said  when  asked  why 
not  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  True 
grit. 

Just  Plain  Rugged 

Shortly,  the  snow  let  up  and  I re- 
sumed studying  the  grapevine  tangle. 
No  deer  could  be  seen.  I must  be  get- 
ting soft,  my  hands  were  as  cold  as  my 
feet.  On  the  mountain.  The  Kid  would 
be  sitting  right  out  on  the  wet  ground, 
gun  in  hand,  scrutinizing  every  flicker- 
ing leaf,  every  change  in  the  shadows. 
“That  boy  is  just  plain  rugged,”  I 
mused.  “The  wind  is  cutting  right 
through  this  shanty.” 

Quitting  time  was  only  minutes 
away.  I couldn’t  wait  to  stretch  my 
legs.  Scott  would  have  one  leg  folded 
under  him,  ready  for  action  if  the 
opportunity  arose.  It  must  have  been 
numb  for  hours  now,  but  that 
wouldn’t  bother  him  either.  As  long  as 
he  can  curl  that  trigger  finger,  he’ll 
stand  in  there.  Some  of  those  softies 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

A peculiar  virtue  in  wildlife  ethics  is  that  the  hunter  ordinarily  has  no  gallery  to  applaud 
or  disapprove  of  his  conduct.  Whatever  his  acts,  they  are  dictated  by  his  own  conscience, 
rather  than  by  a mob  of  onlookers.  It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
fact. 

— Aldo  Leopold 
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that  left  as  we  were  returning  to  the 
woods  should  see  him  now.  They’d  be 
ashamed  to  call  themselves  deer 
hunters.  He’s  just  as  much  a part  of 
Nature  as  the  weather.  Nothing 
bothers  him. 

My  watch  finally  signaled  the  end 
of  the  hunting  day.  As  much  as  I 
hated  to  do  it,  I was  going  to  have  to 
admit  that  I spent  the  whole  after- 
noon under  the  roof  and  tell  “little 
brother"  how  tough  he  was.  Coming 
from  me,  a statement  like  that  would 
be  music  to  his  frozen  ears.  Like  most 
brothers,  we  always  try  to  outdo  each 
other. 

I started  back  to  the  Blue  Baron, 
spooking  four  deer  along  the  way.  As  I 
climbed  the  hill,  I couldn’t  help  but 
shake  my  head  and  grin  when  I 
thought  of  the  fortitude  it  took  to  stick 


it  out  to  the  last  minute  on  a day  like 
this.  He  must  have  gotten  soaked  to 
the  skin. 

The  Jeep  was  running  and  steamy 
when  I got  there.  As  I crawled  into 
my  seat,  he  said,  “You  look  a mite  dry 
for  having  been  out  all  afternoon, 
buddy.”  A sly  grin  crossed  his  face. 

As  I started  my  pre-planned  confes- 
sion, I detected  that  tough  little 
brother’s  Woolrich  coat  was  also  un- 
dampened. So  I prompted  him  about 
it. 

His  reply:  “Found  a big  overhang- 
ing rock,  curled  up  and  took  a nap. 
Too  nasty  today  for  deer  hunting.” 

As  we  drove  home  we  had  a good 
laugh,  telling  each  other  how,  from 
our  warm  dry  shelters,  we  had  each 
felt  guilty,  thinking  about  the  other 
“tougher”  brother. 
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A SINGLE  DEER  WAS  CROSSING  the  power  line,  40  yards  in  front  of  me.  In  a flash  I had  my 
scope  on  it.  . . . 


Backyard  7-Point 

By  Kenneth  Alexander 


HE  FIRST  DAY  of  the  deer  season 
in  Pennsylvania  has  always  found 
me  roaming  the  mountains  near  May- 
berry, where  my  family  has  owned  a 
hunting  camp  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Any  other  day  of  the  year  I can 
be  persuaded  to  do  just  about  any- 
thing for  just  about  anybody  at  just 
about  any  time.  However,  I reserve 
the  first  day  of  deer  season  for  myself. 
Nothing— but  nothing — can  keep  me 
out  of  my  favorite  mountain  retreat 
on  the  finest  day  of  the  year,  the  first 
day  of  buck  season.  So  I thought. 

Before  the  1978  antlered  season,  my 
wife  and  I were  expecting  our  second 
child,  and  I was  expecting  to  lose  my 
happy  home  if  I left  her  at  home  and 
went  to  the  mountains.  No  mortal 
man  should  be  forced  to  face  such  a 


delicate  decision.  Depending  on  that 
thought,  I felt  sure  that  fate  would  lift 
me  out  of  my  predicament  and  bring 
the  new  child  well  before  deer  season. 
To  the  contrary,  on  the  evening  of  the 
Saturday  before  opening  day  I was 
convinced  that  fate  had  turned  against 
me  as  the  baby,  which  was  fast  losing 
popularity  with  me,  had  failed  to 
show.  What  could  I have  done  to 
deserve  such  punishment? 

Fortunately,  we  live  in  a rural  area 
of  Beaver  County,  an  area  which  does 
support  some  deer.  The  possibility  of 
not  being  able  to  accompany  my  hunt- 
ing cronies  had  prompted  me  to  use 
the  small  game  season  to  scout  our  im- 
mediate area  for  deer.  Sunday  found 
me  doing  more  intense  scouting  than  a 
starving  Indian.  I discovered  heavy 
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A SLAP  ON  THE  BACK  made  my  head  jerk 
around  to  meet  the  warm  smile  of  the  old 
gent  I had  talked  to  earlier.  His  eyes  spark- 
ling, he  said  simply,  “I  told  you  so!” 

deer  sign  within  a half-mile  of  the 
house,  sign  which  was  concentrated 
on  both  sides  of  a power  line  that  runs 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  my 
own  backyard. 

Autumn  leaves  carpeting  the 
ground  and  frost-killed  grass  lying  flat 
made  it  difficult  to  find  where  the 
deer  were  crossing  the  power  line.  But 
scouting  carefully,  I discovered  some 
rubs  and  other  sign,  and  I began  to 
feel  twinges  of  buck  fever,  a symptom 
which  had  surfaced  previously  only  in 
camp  on  the  night  before  buck  season. 

A short  distance  beyond  one  rub  I 
found  deer  hair  snagged  on  a rusted, 
barbed- wire  fence.  As  I examined  the 
immediate  area,  I noticed  a large  oak 
tree  high  on  a hill  overlooking  the 
deer  crossing  at  the  power  line.  I 
checked  it  out  as  a stand  and  found 
the  visibility  good.  Its  trunk  would 
break  the  wind,  too.  Next,  I made  a 
final  and  most  important  test — with 
my  car  parked  at  home,  I could  hear 
its  horn  when  my  wife  pressed  the 
horn  ring.  We  had  arranged  that  three 


toots  of  the  horn  would  mean  I should 
hurry  home  for  a quick  trip  to  the 
hospital. 

On  Monday  morning  I was  on  my 
stand  an  hour  before  daylight,  trying 
to  stay  warm  against  a bone-chilling 
wind  and  snow  flurries.  When  dawn 
came,  I again  surveyed  my  location 
and  found  it  satisfactory.  Still,  I longed 
to  be  in  the  mountains  with  my  bud- 
dies. My  mind  wandered  back  to  pre- 
vious seasons  spent  in  my  favorite 
areas  around  our  camp,  making  this 
almost-backyard  location  seem  hope- 
less. 

As  the  driving,  cold  wind  chilled 
my  body,  so  did  my  thoughts  chill  my 
buck  fever.  My  spirits  in  the  pits,  I 
had  settled  for  a fruitless  day  when  I 
caught  a movement  out  of  the  corner 
of  my  eye.  Turning  carefully,  I saw 
two  deer,  but  they  were  too  far  over 
the  crest  of  a hill  for  me  to  tell 
whether  either  was  a buck.  I slipped 
quietly  away  from  the  oak  and  moved 
cautiously  to  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  hop- 
ing for  a shot  if — by  a miracle — one 
was  a buck.  Peering  over  the  ridge 
from  behind  a small  spruce,  I saw  that 
both  deer  had  crossed  the  power  line 
and  disappeared  into  the  woods. 

Fifteen  Feet  From  Me 

As  I stood  scanning  the  power  line, 
I was  surprised  to  see  a deer’s  head 
appear  from  behind  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spruce  about  fifteen  feet  from 
me.  Slowly,  the  entire  body  appeared 
as  the  deer,  sniffing  the  air,  moved 
cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the 
power  line.  I could  see  that  it  was  a 
small  button  buck  and,  realizing  he 
was  upwind  of  me,  I stood  quietly  and 
watched.  Continuing  to  test  the  light 
breeze,  his  nose  came  around  until  his 
eyes  met  mine.  For  a moment — noth- 
ing! Then,  I saw  those  eyes  register 
danger  and  the  youngster  backstepped 
stiffly,  spun  around,  and  bounded 
into  the  woods  after  his  elders.  I spent 
the  next  few  minutes  laughing  to 
myself.  The  startled  young  buck  was 
probably  still  a bit  confused. 

A few  minutes  later,  an  elderly  gent 
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passed  by,  and  we  exchanged  some 
hunting  stories  to  encourage  each 
other.  As  he  left,  he  assured  me  the 
day  was  young  and  we  might  still  be 
successful.  The  old  man's  friendly 
spirit  boosted  my  enthusiasm,  not  so 
much  in  hope  of  getting  a buck,  but 
rather  for  bringing  back  into  focus  the 
fact  that  a true  sportsman  never  loses. 
Even  with  an  empty  game  bag,  the 
beauty  of  nature  and  the  friendliness 
of  a fellow  hunter  make  a day  in  the 
wilds  a day  to  cherish. 

As  I unwrapped  a candy  bar  a freez- 
ing rain  started,  but  before  I could 
take  the  first  bite  a motion  to  my  right 
caught  my  attention.  A single  deer 
was  crossing  the  power  line,  40  yards 
in  front  of  me.  In  a flash,  I had  my 
scope  on  it,  but  the  head  was  below 
the  grass  line.  As  the  head  lifted,  my 
heart  almost  stopped  and  my  knees 
turned  to  rubber.  In  my  shaking  scope 
appeared  my  first  buck.  When  my 
hands  stopped  shaking,  I squeezed  off 
a shot  from  my  30-06  and  watched  the 


deer  go  down  and  lie  motionless. 

For  a moment  I stood  transfixed, 
unable  to  believe  my  luck.  Then  I ran 
toward  the  deer,  afraid  it  might 
bounce  to  its  feet  and  somehow  disap- 
pear before  I could  get  off  another 
shot.  But  there  was  no  chance  of  that, 
I saw  as  I approached.  My  shot  had 
been  perfectly  placed  and  the  kill  was 
instantaneous.  I bent  down  to  check 
the  rack.  It  was  a 7-pointer — really 
something  for  a first  trophy. 

I filled  out  my  tag  and  attached  it 
to  the  antlers.  Then  I got  out  my  knife 
and  began  to  field-dress  the  buck.  A 
bone-crushing  slap  on  the  back  made 
my  head  jerk  around  to  meet  the 
warm  smile  on  the  face  of  the  old  gent 
I had  talked  with  earlier.  His  eyes 
sparkling,  he  said  simply,  “I  told  you 
so!" 

During  the  short  and  very  pleasant 
drag  home,  I suddenly  realized  that  I 
had  worked  myself  into  a fix.  How 
could  I ever  again  justify  spending  the 
first  day  of  deer  season  at  camp? 


Amendment  on  Body-Gripping  Traps  for  Beaver 


This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania, body-gripping  traps  that 
have  a jaw  spread  of  10  inches  or  less 
may  be  used  for  taking  beavers,  pro- 
viding underwater  sets  are  made. 

Under  former  Game  Law  provisions 
and  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Game 
Commission,  according  to  Game 
Commission  Law  Enforcement  Chief 
Gerald  D.  Kirkpatrick,  beaver  trap- 
pers were  limited  to  using  no  more 
than  two  body-gripping  traps,  which 
had  to  be  10  by  10  inches  in  size. 

“This  effectively  eliminated  the 
popular  Conibear  220  and  other  traps 
of  similar  size  and  construction,  such 
as  the  Montgomery  600  or  the  North- 
woods  200  and  250,”  Kirkpatrick  said. 
“While  the  10-inch  body-gripping 
trap  is  usually  far  more  effective  for 
taking  large  beavers,  trappers  in  other 
states  have  had  success  when  using 
body-gripping  traps  that  are  about  8 


inches  square. 

“A  new  amendment  to  The  Game 
Law  permits  body-gripping  beaver 
traps  to  be  used  if  the  jaw  spread  of 
the  trap  does  not  exceed  10  inches. 
Game  Commission  rules  and  regula- 
tions still  limit  the  number  of  these 
body-gripping  traps  for  beavers  to 
two  per  trapper,”  he  said. 

Kirkpatrick  went  on  to  point  out 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
maximum  number  of  traps  that  may 
be  set  by  one  individual  for  beavers, 
10,  or  in  the  maximum  size  for  leg- 
hold  traps.  A leg-hold  trap,  to  be  a 
legal  device  in  Pennsylvania,  may  not 
have  a jaw  spread  exceeding  6V2 
inches. 

Most  body-gripping  traps  are  square 
in  shape,  while  most  leg-hold  traps 
are  more  nearly  circular  in  design. 

The  beaver  season  opens  February 
13  and  closes  on  March  14. 
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SHARON  BARBOUR,  left.  Game  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee Administrative  Assistant,  and  Representative 
RON  GAMBLE,  above,  tagging  the  mallard,  now  know 
ali  about  the  importance  of  our  waterfowl  tagging 
and  releasing  program. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
better  acquaint  state  legislators  with  the 
We  believe  an  informed  legislative  body 
protecting  the  Commonwealth  s wildlij 
programs  designed  to  provide  outdoor  i 
On-site  field  trips  are  now  being  routin 
House  and  Senate  Game  and  Fisheries  ( 
legislation  affecting  the  Game  Commisi 
a first-hand  look  at  some  of  the  manage 
they  provide  an  opportunity  for  discuss 
The  tours  also  permit  additional  input  i 
public.  Here  are  some  action 
shots  of  legislators  who  are  not 
just  learning  about  wildlife, 
but  are  out  there  getting  “ hands 
on"  experience. 


Committee  Chairman  BILL  FOSTER 
releases  this  Canada  goose  after 
banding,  while  fellow  representatives 
stand  by. 


ON-SITE  experience  with  wildlife  man- 
agement techniques,  such  as  this  water- 
fowl trap,  provides  legislators  with  a 
better  understanding  of  some  of  the 
problems  with  studying  wild  animals. 
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slative  Tours 
b Benefit 
irtsmen  and 
Wildlife 

PGC  Photos  by 
John  Plowman,  Jr. 
and 

Lantz  Hoffman 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  members  learn  about 
the  important  relationship  between  wildlife 
and  habitat  on  a tour  of  Haldeman’s  Isiano, 
a waterfowl  propagation  area  on  the  Sus' 
quehanna  River. 


j?  embarked  on  a new  program  to 
thodologies  of  wildlife  management. 
U better  understand  our  role  in 
«! sources,  and  be  supportive  of  PGC 
rational  opportunities  for  the  public, 
conducted  for  members  of  the 
remittees — lawmakers  responsible  for 
i These  field  trips  give  lawmakers 
1 1 concepts  they  must  consider , and 
ire  merits  of  proposed  legislation . 

} sportsmen's  organizations  and  the 


CNT  say  for  sure,  but  this  trip  to  bear 
it  may  have  convinced  the  legislators  of 
ttortance  of  the  bear  license  legislation. 

Chairman  Bill  Foster  measures  a 
siaw  while  Representative  Terry  Punt 
. oks  on. 


CLARENCE  DIETZ,  Game  and  Fisheries 
vice-chairman,  discusses  wildlife  man- 
agement aspects  with  Southcentral  Divi- 
sion Supervisor  Paul  Glenny,  center,  and 
Land  Management  Assistant  Supervisor 
Jim  Hyde. 


PERHAPS  the  most  important  function  of 
the  sessions  with  the  legislators  is  that  they 
provide  for  an  informal,  relaxing  meeting 
between  Commission  personnel,  lawmakers 
and  the  sportsmen. 
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Rarity 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— While  at- 
tending the  October  Somerset  County 
Sportsman’s  Federation  meeting, 
DGP  Dan  Jenkins  and  I were  shown  a 
squirrel  bagged  by  Ernie  Legas.  Its 
head  was  black,  as  a black  squirrel’s 
is,  but  its  body  grew  lighter  along  its 
back  and  sides  until  the  tail  end  and 
tail  distinctly  resembled  a fox  squir- 
rel. From  its  overall  appearance  and 
size  we  decided  it  was  a black-phase 
fox  squirrel,  the  first  and  only  one 
we'd  ever  seen. — Trainee  John  P. 
Dzemyan. 


ADAMS  COUNTY—  While  waiting 
at  a traffic  light  with  a roadkilled  deer 
on  the  rack  attached  to  the  rear 
bumper  of  my  car,  I was  struck  in  the 
rear  by  an  inebriated  motorist.  Upon 
checking  the  cars  for  damage,  he  saw 
the  dead  deer,  and  just  couldn't  be- 
lieve that  he  had  struck  the  deer  just 
as  it  passed  between  our  two  cars.  I 
am  sure  he  is  still  wondering  where 
that  deer  came  from. — DGP  Larry 
Flaynes,  Gettysburg. 


Forgot 

TRAINING  SCHOOL—  On  the  first 
day  of  my  field  assignment  in  Venango 
County,  DGP  Yahner  and  I answered 
a call  concerning  a deer  in  an  aban- 
doned well  on  State  Game  Lands  96. 
We  found  a young  doe  who  had  evi- 
dently spent  several  days  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  well.  With  the  help  of  two 
local  sportsmen,  we  managed  to  res- 
cue her.  The  young  doe  appeared  in 
good  condition,  except  for  some  large 
scrapes  on  the  backs  of  her  hind  legs. 
We  applied  a salve  used  to  prevent 
infection  and  turned  the  deer  loose. 
But  all  the  doe  could  do  was  walk 
backwards.  After  about  fifteen  min- 
utes of  these  strange  antics,  the  deer 
finally  “got  it  out  of  reverse”  and 
bounded  away  like  nothing  had  ever 
happened.  — Trainee  Robert  M. 
Haugh. 


Good  Idea 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 
Deputy  Ed  Robb  was  on  patrol  in 
Penn  Township  recently  and  observed 
a potentially  dangerous  hunting  situa- 
tion. At  one  end  of  a field  was  a 
groundhog  hunter,  fluorescent  orange 
hat  in  place.  At  the  other  end,  just 
over  a rise,  was  a dove  hunter.  Each 
time  a dove  flew  over,  the  dove  hunter 
stood  up.  From  the  other  end  of  the 
field,  only  his  uncovered  head  was  vis- 
able,  disappearing  each  time  he  sat 
down.  After  appraising  the  hunters  of 
each  other’s  presence  and  pointing  out 
to  the  dove  hunter  the  danger  of  his 
position.  Deputy  Robb  wonders  why 
every  hunter  doesn’t  wear  some  fluor- 
escent orange. — DGP  Barry  K.  Moore, 
Saltsburg. 
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COLUMBIA  COUNTY— We  have 
all  heard  the  story  of  the  “three  bears,” 
but  Mr.  Gilsky,  caretaker  at  the  Camp 
Louise  Girl  Scout  Camp  located  north 
of  Berwick,  has  his  own  version.  It 
goes  like  this:  The  first  bear  chased 
him  out  of  the  woods  while  he  was 
hunting  squirrels.  The  second  bear 
was  sitting  in  his  driveway  when  he 
arrived  home  from  Berwick  with  a 
pizza.  And  the  third  bear,  along  with 
the  other  two,  tore  the  door  off  the 
camp  garbage  storage  shed.  All  three 
bears  caused  Mrs.  Gilsky  to  spend 
time  at  her  mother’s  house  in  town. 
Yes,  there  is  a happy  ending.  The 
mother  and  two  cubs  were  trapped  on 
three  successive  nights  and  reunited 
on  State  Game  Land  13,  Sullivan 
County,  and  Mrs.  Gilsky  was  reunited 
with  her  husband.  I’ll  bet  that  the 
Gilsky  child  never  does  hear  the  origi- 
nal story  of  the  three  bears. — DGP 
Charles  J.  Arcovitch,  Benton. 


Behind 

Research  indicates  that  our  pheas- 
ants are  nesting  and  hatching  later 
than  we  previously  thought.  This  was 
made  more  evident  to  me  when  I ob- 
served a brood  of  pheasants  during 
the  second  week  of  October.  The  birds 
appeared  to  be  only  about  seven  or 
eight  weeks  old. — Division  Supervisor 
C.  J.  Williams,  Reading. 


Something  Positive 

JUNIATA  COUNTY—  By  the  time 
this  Field  Note  is  printed  (notice  I did 
not  say  if  it  is  printed),  many  people 
will  be  thinking  about  winter  food  for 
wildlife.  Many  people  think  that 
dumping  a truckload  of  corn  in  the 
woods  will  help  wildlife,  but  this  win- 
ter feeding  tactic  can  actually  kill 
deer.  If  you  want  to  really  do  some- 
thing for  wildlife,  get  your  local 
sportsmen’s  club  involved  with  border 
cutting.  If  you  do  not  know  what  a 
border  cutting  or  a selective  cutting  is, 
attend  more  of  your  sportsmen’s  club 
meetings  and  ask  your  game  protector. 
He  will  be  glad  to  explain  them  to 
you.  They  provide  a very  good  source 
of  food  and  cover  for  wildlife  and  are 
a benefit  to  the  landowner  as  well. — 
DGP  Barry  Warner,  Mifflintown. 


Some  People 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  An  imma- 
ture bald  eagle  was  recently  shot  in 
my  district  and,  although  it  was  in- 
volved in  the  killing  of  a chicken  and  a 
domestic  turkey,  the  killing  of  this 
magnificent  bird  seems  so  useless.  The 
eagle  was  part  of  a project  being  con- 
ducted by  the  New  York  State  Conser- 
vation Department.  The  eagle  had 
hatched  from  a group  of  20  eggs 
brought  from  Alaska,  hacked  in  New 
York,  and  released  after  banding  and 
radio  instrumenting  in  that  state.  It 
was  released  on  September  16,  seen  in 
Pativa,  New  York,  on  October  16, 
spotted  in  Cambria  County  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  and  killed  on  October  21  at 
four  months  of  age.  This  was  the 
fourth  known  fatality  of  20  involved. 
Not  taking  into  account  all  the  man- 
hours and  expense  involved,  the  de- 
struction of  such  a magnificent  and 
noble  bird,  already  struggling  for  sur- 
vival, seems  to  indicate  man’s  ignor- 
ance and  lack  of  concern  toward  our 
environment  and  our  endangered  spe- 
cies.— DGP  Daniel  E.  Marks,  Sidman. 
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Unfounded 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  This 
county  held  its  first  public  drawing 
for  antlerless  deer  licenses  this  year, 
over  the  protests  of  many  local  resi- 
dents afraid  too  many  of  the  licenses 
would  go  to  out-of-county  hunters. 
During  a recent  conversation  with  the 
county  treasurer’s  office,  I learned 
that  about  four  county  residents  re- 
ceived a license  for  each  out-of-county 
resident. — DGP  A1  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY—  As  a game 
protector,  I receive  many  unusual 
calls.  Last  month  I received  three  very 
unusual  calls  namely:  “I  hit  a deer 
with  my  truck,  the  horns  are  lodged  in 
my  radiator  and  I brought  the  deer 
home  by  placing  it  on  the  hood  of  my 
truck.  Can  I saw  off  the  horns  and 
remove  the  deer  from  the  hood  of  my 
vehicle,  without  getting  in  any  kind  of 
trouble?”  A lady  employed  at  a local 
supermarket  called  about  a wild  mal- 
lard she  had  hit  on  her  way  to  work.  It 
was  still  alive,  but  lodged  in  her  grill. 
She  wanted  me  to  come  to  the  market 
parking  lot  and  release  the  duck.  And 
then  a man  called  to  ask  if  he  could  be 
arrested  while  hunting  in  a farmer’s 
field  with  one  of  the  farmer’s  water- 
melons in  his  game  bag.  — DGP  Ed- 
ward R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 


Poison 

CLARION  COUNTY— This  par- 
ticular recipe  has  become  too  popular. 
Take  a large  area  of  land  open  to 
hunting,  add  a liberal  supply  of  hunt- 
ers, sprinkle  with  empty  beer  cans, 
candy  and  sandwich  wrappers,  en- 
trails, skins  and  feathers.  Mix  well  by 
driving  a vehicle  back  and  forth  across 
fields  and  over  small  trees.  Heat  with 
a fire  made  of  hay  bales,  signs,  fence 
posts  and  limbs  from  fruit  trees  (green 
preferred),  garnish  with  lead  shot  by 
shooting  toward  buildings  and  at  any 
livestock  that  may  be  handy,  and 
don’t  forget  to  leave  the  gate  open 
when  you  leave.  A large  and  abun- 
dant crop  of  No  Hunting,  No  Tres- 
passing, No  Gunning  and  Posted  signs 
will  be  there  to  greet  you  on  your  very 
next  outing  in  a variety  of  colors  and 
shapes.  — DGP  Gordon  J.  Couillard, 
Clarion. 


They’ll  Stop 

UNION  COUNTY—  The  innocence 
of  youth  can  be  both  refreshing  and 
disturbing.  After  a hunter  education 
course,  all  but  one  of  the  youngsters 
attending  admitted  to  shooting  song- 
birds with  RB  guns  or  22  rifles.  The 
one  holdout  said  he  “hadn’t  violated 
the  law  yet  because  his  father  wouldn’t 
let  him  use  his  gun." — DGP  Bernie 
Schmader,  Millmont. 


Traffic  Cop 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  Deputy  Bill 
Lynam  was  driving  home  when  he 
noticed  a bear  traveling  in  the  same 
direction  near  Rouseville  on  Route  8. 
He  stopped  to  watch  it.  As  the  bear 
started  to  cross  the  road.  Bill  stopped 
the  traffic  in  both  directions  to  let  the 
bear  get  across  safely.  It  just  goes  to 
show  that  “game  protecting”  is  a 
many-sided  occupation. — DGP  Len 
Hribar,  Seneca. 
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Not  Us 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  The  Fri- 
day evening  before  archery  season  a 
church  group  from  Canton  sponsored 
a hayride  for  its  youth.  Judging  by  the 
amount  of  hay  remaining  along  the 
hayride  route,  they  must  have  had  a 
good  time.  The  next  day  I was  patrol- 
ling in  the  area  and  stopped  to  check 
an  archery  hunter.  He  asked  me  why 
the  Game  Commission  was  feeding 
the  deer  so  early  this  year;  did  we  ex- 
pect a bad  winter?  When  I told  him 
we  were  not  feeding  the  deer,  he  then 
asked  me  what  we  were  feeding  with 
all  that  hay  the  Game  Commission 
put  out  along  the  road. — DGP  W.  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 


MIFFLIN  COUNTY—  Deputy  Jesse 
Rush  reports  that  sportsman  Gary 
Druchenmiller,  who  has  the  habit  of 
picking  up  litter  he  finds  while  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  may  finally  reap  a 
tangible  reward  for  his  efforts.  It 
seems  Gary  was  out  squirrel  hunting 
when  he  spied  a piece  of  litter  on  the 
ground.  Gary  picked  up  the  trash  and 
found  it  to  be  a balloon  with  a card 
attached,  indicating  the  balloon  had 
been  released  from  Indiana  University 
and  the  finder  of  the  balloon  that 
traveled  the  farthest  would  receive 
$50. — DGP  Tim  Marks,  Milroy. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY— A man 
called  my  office  stating  that  he  had 
finally  found  a way  to  keep  the  skunks 
from  coming  to  his  porch  every  eve- 
ning. After  trying  mothballs,  which 
the  skunks  ate,  he  put  several  bars  of 
X-Lax  out.  The  skunks  ate  them  and 
he  hasn’t  seen  them  since.  Maybe  the 
skunks  went,  and  went,  somewhere 
else.  — DGP  Robert  W.  Nolf,  Con- 
yngham. 


Very  Small  Game 

BUTLER  COUNTY — In  response 
to  a report  from  the  Slippery  Rock 
College  Campus  Police  about  a man 
getting  a jump  on  the  season,  I spent 
an  early  morning  vigil  near  the  alleged 
trapline,  watching  for  the  trapper. 
After  watching  for  several  hours,  I de- 
cided to  search  the  area  for  traps.  A 
friend  (who  had  obtained  the  original 
information,  and  who  chooses  to  re- 
main nameless)  was  with  me,  helping. 
As  we  were  about  to  leave,  he  spied  a 
mousetrap  tied  with  a string  and  with 
the  number  16  written  on  the  bottom. 
To  make  a long  story  short,  the  trapper 
was  running  a string  of  mousetraps  for 
the  college,  as  part  of  a small  mammal 
inventory.  Next  time  my  nameless 
friend  will  ask  what  the  trapper  is 
attempting  to  catch  before  he  gives 
me  a call. — DGP  Ned  Weston,  West 
Sunbury. 
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SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY— War- 
ren Stone,  of  Thompson,  has  nine  bee- 
hives. Recently,  a bear  chose  one  to 
make  a meal  of,  so  Warren  gathered 
the  scattered  pieces  and  reassembled 
it.  And  to  make  sure  it  did  not  happen 
again,  he  tied  his  dog  about  20  feet 
away,  but  on  a chain  that  would 
reach  to  the  hive.  You  guessed  it.  The 
very  next  night  the  bear  returned  and 
while  leaving  the  other  eight  hives  un- 
disturbed he  again  upset,  tore  apart 
and  carried  away  the  same  hive.  What 
Warren  wonders  now  is  whether  he  is 
host  to  the  bravest  bear  in  the  world 
or  is  the  owner  of  the  most  cowardly 
dog  in  the  world.  — DGP  Donald  G. 
Day,  Hallstead. 


One’s  Excusable 

POTTER  COUNTY— While  check- 
ing Game  Lands  64  recently,  I noticed 
that  someone  had  used  our  signs  for  a 
target  and  had  left  four  broadhead 
tips  imbedded  in  the  backboard.  Since 
a new  sign  post  had  just  been  erected 
at  the  parking  lot,  I checked  it  for  van- 
dalism. Sure  enough,  a porcupine  had 
decided  the  new  stained  wood  tasted 
pretty  good  and  had  crawled  up  past 
the  metal  on  the  post  and  was  eating 
the  post  and  backboard.  I guess  ani- 
mals are  like  people — can't  leave  well 
enough  alone!  — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 


Real  Sports 

ERIE  COUNTY—  Deputy  Rlair 
Cessna  and  I were  sitting  in  a swamp 
on  the  opening  day  of  duck  season, 
when  about  20  minutes  after  legal 
shooting  hours  a boat  load  of  hunters 
about  30  yards  from  us  began  shooting 
at  ducks.  Two  men  and  a youngster 
paddled  up  past  the  late  hunters  and 
were  heard  to  say,  “Don’t  you  know 
it’s  been  past  the  quitting  time  for  at 
least  15  minutes?”  The  late  hunters 
replied,  “Don’t  you  know  this  is  the 
best  time  to  hunt  ducks?”  The  men 
then  went  on  shooting,  but  soon  after- 
ward they  were  apprehended  and  paid 
their  fines.  The  two  men  and  boy  then 
loaned  us  their  canoe  to  apprehend 
three  other  boats  of  late  hunters. — 
DGP  Wayne  A.  Lugaila,  Waterford. 


In  Trouble  Now 

CENTRE  COUNTY— l was  ques- 
tioning my  kids  about  some  cookies 
missing  from  the  cookie  jar  and,  of 
course,  no  one  admitted  anything,  so 
the  discussion  became  rather  lengthy. 
After  supper  I sat  down  to  record  my 
activities  in  my  diary  when  my  daugh- 
ter suggested  that  my  entry  for  the 
day  should  be,  “At  headquarters  all 
day  investigating  missing  cookies.” — 
DGP  Jack  Weaver,  Rellefonte. 


Many  Benefits 

GREENE  COUNTY—  The  casual 
use  of  blaze  orange  may  prove  a good 
habit  in  strange  ways.  As  I was  patrol- 
ling late  one  evening,  I happened  to 
pass  through  a small  town  and  three 
boys  darted  out  of  a side  street  on  their 
bicycles.  In  the  late  evening  they  were 
difficult  to  see — but  jammed  on  their 
heads  were  fluorescent  orange  SPORT 
caps  which  stood  out  like  sore  thumbs. 
This  high  visibility  material  is  going  to 
save  a lot  of  lives  in  many  ways. — 
DGP  Robert  P.  Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 
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CLS  Programs 

By  Ted  Godshall 


DURING  June,  July  and  August  of 
1982,  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  The 
Pennsylvania  State  University  will 
once  again  offer  the  Conservation 
Leadership  School  and  the  Advanced 
Conservation  Leadership  School.  The 
CLS  programs  are  indeed  schools,  not 
summer  recreational  camps.  Students 
who  attend  receive  instruction  in 
forestry,  water,  resource  and  wildlife 
management,  energy  conservation, 
soil  conservation,  the  politics  of  con- 
servation, careers  in  conservation, 
and  much  more.  The  learning  is  done 
in  the  field.  Conservation  is  not  just 
talked  about,  it  is  practiced.  Geology, 
for  example,  might  be  taught  several 
hundred  feet  underground  in  a cave. 
Students  should  have  a genuine  in- 
terest in  learning  about  environmen- 
tal problems  and  solutions  and  should 

Honor  For  Hunter 

THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  again  been  recognized  for 
having  one  of  the  best  hunter  educa- 
tion programs  in  the  nation. 

Each  year  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies 
evaluates  hunter  education  programs 
in  terms  of  student  and  instructor 
training,  training  aids,  program 
development  and  promotion.  The 
evaluation  program  was  developed 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  which  spear- 
headed the  growth  of  hunter  educa- 
tion programs  starting  more  than 
three  decades  ago,  in  1949. 

Nationally,  about  thirteen  million 
hunters  have  received  hunter  educa- 
tion and  safety  training  since  the  pro- 
gram began.  Nearly  900,000  have 
been  trained  in  Pennsylvania  since  the 


be  prepared  for  long  days  afield. 

Program  dates:  Session  I,  June  27- 
July  10;  Session  II,  July  11-July  24; 
Advanced  CLS,  August  1- August  7. 

Fee  for  the  CLS  is  $150,  for  the  Ad- 
vanced CLS,  $100.  All  students  must 
be  sponsored  through  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs.  Though  any  organization  may 
provide  a scholarship,  application 
should  be  made  through  a member 
club  of  the  PFSC.  For  applications  or 
information,  contact  a member  club 
of  the  PFSC,  a Division  or  County 
Chairman  of  the  PFSC,  or  Penn  State 
Continuing  Education,  102  Boucke 
Building,  University  Park,  Pa.  16802. 

The  CLS  is  open  to  any  high  school 
student  aged  15  through  17.  Advanced 
CLS  is  open  to  any  student  who  has 
already  completed  one  of  the  regular 
CLS  programs. 

Education  Program 

Game  Commission  inaugurated  its 
training  program. 

Prior  to  1969,  about  150,000  Penn- 
sylvania students  completed  the 
hunter  education  course  on  a volun- 
tary basis.  Since  1969,  it  has  been 
mandatory  for  all  first-time  hunters 
under  the  age  of  16  to  complete  a 
hunter  education  course  before  being 
eligible  to  purchase  a Pennsylvania 
hunting  license. 

Both  the  Game  Commission  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs  have  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  mandatory  hunter 
education  for  all  first-time  hunters, 
regardless  of  age.  Safety  specialists 
believe  the  65  percent  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Pennsylvania  hunting  acci- 
dents in  the  past  decade  is  largely  due 
to  the  hunter  education  program. 
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More  Park  Land  Open  To  Hunting 

An  additional  1854  acres  of  Pennsylvania  State  Park  land  will  be  open  to 
public  hunting  this  year,  according  to  information  from  the  bureau  of  State 
Parks.  State  Parks  and  additional  hunting  acreages  include  Locust  Lake,  445 
acres;  Gifford  Pinchot,  53  acres;  Shawnee,  22  acres;  Laurel  Hill,  306  acres; 
Lyman  Run,  148  acres;  Colton  Point,  52  acres;  Tuscarora,  756  acres;  and  Parker 
Dam,  72  acres.  The  additional  public  hunting  acreages  in  Locust  Lake  and 
Tuscarora  State  Parks  will  be  open  only  to  archery  deer  hunting  in  the  fall 
season  and  during  the  archery  and  flintlock  muzzleloader  deer  season  in  late 
December  and  early  January. 

Beehi  in  Brief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Records  Of  North  American  Big  Game,  8th  ed.,  edited  by  Wm.  H.  Nesbitt  and 
Philip  L.  Wright,  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  206  South  Patrick  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314,  409  pp.,  $29.50  plus  $2  shipping.  Up-to-date  listings  of  the  top  North 
American  big  game  trophies  — nearly  7000  entries  in  31  categories,  with  many 
photos,  a selection  of  Carl  Rungius  paintings,  and  a dozen  articles  on  subjects 
related  to  big  game  hunting  and  conservation.  The  trophy  hunter’s  indispensible 
book. 

Grizzlies  Don’t  Come  Easy,  by  Ralph  W.  Young,  Winchester  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1260,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74101,  168  pp.,  $13.95.  Young  spent  several  decades  guiding 
hunters  after  Alaska’s  grizzly,  brown,  black  — and  even  glacier- bears  and  here, 
with  the  knack  of  a born  storyteller,  he  recalls  some  of  his  most  memorable 
hunts.  There  is  also  material  on  wolves,  mountain  goats,  and  Alaskan  characters 
of  the  human  species.  We’ve  only  one  complaint  about  this  book  — it’s  too  short. 

Coveys  and  Singles,  by  Bob  Gooch,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3051,  San 
Diego,  CA  92038, 196  pp.,  $10.95.  This  is  a handbook  on  quail  hunting,  and  Gooch, 
a Virginian  who  has  spent  30-plus  seasons  hunting  these  lovely  birds,  knows 
what  he’s  talking  about  when  he  discusses  the  bobwhite  as  a gamebird,  its  envi- 
ronment and  management,  guns,  dogs  and  hunting  methods. 

Blue  Book  of  Gun  Values,  by  Barry  Fain,  Investment  Rarities,  1 Appletree 
Square,  Minneapolis,  MN  55420,  317  pp.,  paperbound,  $12.95.  Lists  over  4000 
models  and  gives  suggested  values  primarily  based  on  the  percentage  of  original 
factory  biueing  remaining  on  the  gun,  a comparatively  simple,  objective  and  eas- 
ily learned  system. 

Furbearing  Animals  of  North  America,  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  III,  Crown 
Publishers  Inc.,  One  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  NY  10016,  343  pp.,  $19.95.  Similar  to  his 
very  popular  book,  Game  Animals  of  North  America,  this  book  covers  30  species 
of  furbearers  in  detail,  including  sections  on  their  description,  distribution, 
natural  history,  and  commercial  value.  Leonard  has  successfully  filled  a void  in 
wildlife  literature  by  providing,  in  an  easy  to  read  style,  information  on  some  of 
our  important  but  least  known  mammals.  Autographed  copies  are  available  from 
the  author  at;  R.D.  3,  Box  31,  Blairstown,  NJ  07825  for  $21.45. 

Long  Beards,  Long  Spurs  and  Fanned  Tails,  by  Bob  Clark,  Northwoods  Publi- 
cations, 1718  N.  2nd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17102,  107  pp.,  paperbound,  $3.95.  Down- 
to-earth  advice  from  an  expert  on  all  phases  of  wil’d  turkey  hunting  — equipment, 
methods  and  practical  suggestions  — based  on  a lot  of  field  experience. 
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Gunning 

Winter's 

Black 

Marauders 


By  Don  Grubb 


TWO  MEDIUM-TONED  caaw- 
caaw's  broke  the  silence.  Wings 
set,  hovering  over  the  decoys,  the 
black  rascal  seemed  interested  in  the 
soot-colored  fakes,  yet  cautious.  With 
my  best  herky-jerky  motion,  I rose 
above  the  blind  and  fired,  and  the 
crow  bit  the  dust.  Not  bad,  I thought, 
since  I usually  need  four  to  five  warm- 
up shots  to  get  the  range,  the  trigger 
pull  and  my  shooting  eye  in  focus. 

On  this  particular  day,  I was  espe- 
cially pleased  that  my  first  shot  scored 
because  I was  shooting  a recently  ac- 
quired 12-gauge,  28-inch  over-under, 
bored  modified  and  full.  A medium 
load  of  6s  seemed  suited  to  my  needs, 
especially  since  pass  shooting  and 
gusting  winds  had  to  be  considered.  I 
was  also  pleased  to  be  finally  spending 
an  entire  afternoon  pursuing  my  fa- 
vorite outdoor  winter  sport — crow 
hunting. 

Crows,  a member  of  the  genus  Cor- 
vns,  are  remarkable  birds.  They  are 
wary  of  anything  human,  as  cautious 
as  any  pursued  beast  or  fowl.  Possess- 
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THE  NUMBER  of  crows  increased  as  the 
afternoon  waned  and  I kept  shooting.  Ac- 
tion was  fast  and  furious.  Before  I realized 
it,  I had  only  one  shell  left  out  of  3 Vi  boxes. 

ing  keen  eyesight,  they  are  able  to 
detect  danger  at  long  distances  and  do 
their  utmost  to  avoid  it.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  ruthless  predators, 
often  killing  young  rabbits,  destroying 
pheasant  and  quail  eggs,  and  wreak- 
ing havoc  on  newly  planted  crops. 
Hunting  them  is  my  favorite  winter 
sport. 

The  latter  half  of  1978  found  me,  at 
times,  frustrated,  yet  quite  rewarded 
in  my  efforts  to  build  a cedar  log  home 
for  my  wife  and  me.  With  much  help 
from  my  father-in-law  Roy  Reichen- 
bach,  and  assorted  weekend  man- 
hours from  a few  relatives  and  friends, 
progress  remained  steady  but  slow.  As 
a result,  my  fishing,  small  game  and 
deer  hunting  had  suffered  immensely. 
Not  since  serving  two  years  in  the 
military  had  my  “fall  season”  waned 
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WHEN  CROWS  came  into  sight,  I began 
with  three  medium-tone  “come  here”  calls. 
If  they  turned  toward  the  decoys,  I mixed 
the  “fighting”  and  “come  here”  calls  until 
they  were  in  range. 

as  much  as  in  1978.  But  now  it  was  the 
new  year,  1979,  and  the  weather  was 
cold,  clear  and  windy.  The  winter 
crow  season  was  several  days  old,  con- 
struction on  the  home  was  four  to  five 
weeks  from  completion,  and  having 
fired  only  five  shots  during  the  small 
game  and  deer  seasons  combined,  I 
decided  to  treat  myself  to  what  I 
hoped  would  be  a good  afternoon’s 
shoot. 

I began  the  afternoon  by  asking  a 
few  people  if  they  were  interested  in 
some  sporty  wing  shooting.  All  replies 
were  no,  with  a few  observations  on 
my  soberness  and  sanity  thrown  in.  At 
approximately  1:45  p.m.  I was  on  the 
road  with  my  bag  of  decoys,  knap- 
sack, shotgun  and  other  equipment, 
headed  toward  Milton.  Several  years 
earlier  I had  discovered  a large  crow 
roost  on  the  island  between  Milton 
and  West  Milton.  Backtracking  in 
several  directions  over  a period  of  a 
few  weeks,  I discovered  a well-used 
flyway.  I began  looking  for  a likely 
ambush  spot.  Such  spots  are  at  a pre- 


mium when  snow  covers  the  ground 
and  foliage  is  practically  nonexistent. 
Heavily  wooded  fencerows  and  stands 
of  low  pines  are  ideal  if  the  flyway  is 
nearby.  My  choice  was  an  east-west 
fencerow  with  scattered  hardwoods 
and  some  underbrush. 

I had  previously  talked  with  the 
landowner  and  obtained  permission 
to  hunt,  so  he  wasn’t  surprised  to  see 
me.  He  hoped  they’d  be  flying  well, 
and  didn’t  even  chuckle  at  my  baggy 
white  overalls  and  large  sack  of  de- 
coys. Within  a few  minutes  I was 
trudging  across  a windswept  field, 
seemingly  carrying  enough  equipment 
and  shells  to  start  a revolution. 

Once  to  the  fencerow,  I proceeded 
to  construct  a makeshift  blind  from  a 
4 x 20-foot  length  of  white  sheets  sewn 
together.  Using  clothespins  to  attach 
it  to  branches  or  saplings,  the  job  was 
completed  in  minutes.  Nine  decoys 
were  quickly  set  out.  Then,  crow  calls 
ready  and  shotgun  loaded,  I waited. 

The  waiting  allowed  me  to  reflect 
back  16  years  to  the  time  I first  experi- 
enced shotgunning  for  crows.  My 
father  never  pursued  the  sport  but  a 
neighbor  and  friend,  John  Sultzbaugh 
from  Lykens,  decided  I was  eager 
enough  to  learn  and  gullible  enough 
to  be  many  times  conned  by  the  wily 
crow.  From  him  I learned  that  pit 
blinds,  camouflage  netting,  owls, 
decoys,  mouth  calls,  seasons  and  tem- 
peratures were  just  part  of  the  spec- 
trum needed  to  lure  this  artful  dodger 
within  shotgun  range. 

Most  Promising  Action 

I had  also  learned  from  previous 
outings  that  3 p.m.  to  the  end  of  the 
legal  shooting  time  provided  the  most 
promising  action;  huge  flocks  some- 
times string  for  miles  in  their  return  to 
their  roost.  Today  was  no  exception. 
When  the  first  crows  came  into  sight,  I 
began  with  three  medium-tone  “come 
here”  calls.  Several  crows  turned 
toward  the  decoys.  I mixed  the  “fight- 
ing” and  “come  here”  calls  until  they 
were  in  range. 

Trying  to  be  selective  and  sure  of 
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the  shot  is  at  times  quite  difficult. 
With  one  crow  down  but  not  out  and 
two  shots  fired,  I mixed  the  “come 
back”  and  “fighting”  calls  while  keep- 
ing my  eyes  on  the  remaining  four  or 
five  and  reloading  at  the  same  time. 
That’s  no  easy  task,  and  I didn’t  get 
another  shot  at  that  bunch. 

The  number  of  crows  continued  to 
increase  as  the  afternoon  waned. 
They  were  flying  past  on  both  sides, 
within  200  yards.  Most,  however,  in 
fighting  the  prevailing  west  wind, 
flew  lower  than  usual,  often  coming 
within  easy  shotgun  range  due  to  the 
wind,  decoys  and  periodic  calling.  I 
kept  shooting,  and  quite  a few  crows 
were  down  among  the  decoys.  Others 
in  flight  to  their  roosts  became  in- 
censed at  their  brethren’s  plight  and 
often  blitzed  the  decoys,  trying  to 
help. 

The  flight  continued.  Action  was 
fast  and  furious,  with  crows  often 
landing  in  the  nearby  trees  or  among 
the  decoys.  Cold  fingers  and  mis- 
placed shells  often  kept  me  from  re- 
loading quickly  enough  for  a third  or 
fourth  shot.  During  periodic  lulls  in 
the  action,  I picked  up  empty  shells, 
checked  the  blind  to  make  sure  my 
clothespins  and  sheet  were  still  secure, 
and  stuffed  the  mouth  calls  inside  a 
shirt  pocket  to  keep  the  reeds  warm 
and  dry  so  they  wouldn’t  freeze. 

After  scoring  my  second  double  of 
the  afternoon — it’s  not  easy  shooting 
around  trees  and  through  branches — 
and  with  the  call  pinched  between  my 
teeth  for  continuous  calling,  I reached 
for  two  more  shells  from  the  knapsack 
at  my  feet.  I could  find  only  one.  It 


couldn’t  be!  I had  brought  3!/2  boxes 
with  me!  A hurried  glance  at  the  snow- 
covered  ground  showed  three  empty 
boxes,  and  I realized  this  afternoon’s 
shoot  was  nearly  over.  With  my  one 
remaining  shell,  I waited  for  a good 
shot  to  end  the  day.  It  came  shortly  as 
a single  crow  glided  over  the  treetops, 
called  raucously,  and  slanted  down 
toward  the  decoys.  It  folded  and  fell. 

Twenty  Minutes  Remained 

I checked  my  watch.  Twenty  min- 
utes of  shooting  time  remained.  One 
last  group  from  the  huge  flock  on  the 
horizon  was  pumping  vigorously 
against  the  wind.  And  there  I knelt — 
out  of  shells.  I could  only  watch  and 
listen  as  the  pattern  of  distress  calls, 
dives  and  aerial  acrobatics  continued 
and  finally  passed.  It  seemed  like  a 
dream.  Never  before  had  I experienced 
such  an  afternoon’s  shoot.  As  I stepped 
from  the  blind,  the  wind  seemed  even 
more  penetrating.  I hunched  my  shoul- 
ders against  it  and  watched  the  last  of 
the  flock — mere  specks  on  the  horizon 
as  the  sun  cast  its  orange  glow  on  the 
western  sky. 

I gathered  up  the  dead  crows,  43  of 
them,  and  tried  to  relive  the  after- 
noon. It  had  been  cold,  humorous, 
sad,  exciting,  fascinating.  But  most  of 
all,  it  had  been  unpredictable. 

I have  crow  hunted  many  times 
since,  mostly  alone.  But  each  time  as  I 
greet  the  farmer,  set  the  decoys,  string 
the  blind  and  begin  calling,  my 
thoughts  always  return  to  that  cold 
winter  afternoon  when  many  of  na- 
ture’s elements  played  their  respective 
roles. 


Use  of  Trophy  Photographs 

Following  every  hunting  season,  particularly  those  for  deer,  bear  and 
turkey,  we  receive  many  photos  from  readers,  showing  themselves  with 
their  trophies.  We  are  always  interested  in  seeing  these,  and  each  year  we 
publish  some  of  them.  However,  we  cannot  acknowledge  their  receipt  nor 
can  we  publish  all  of  them,  as  we  simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  do  so. 
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0rmetr  Wify  fttetorp 

By  Dr.  Joyce  L.  Malcolm 


IT  HAS  BECOME  fashionable  for 
many  editorial  writers  to  devote 
themselves  to  amassing  evidence  that 
the  Constitution  does  not  guarantee 
any  individual  right  to  own  guns. 
Their  advice  to  all  those  who  have  no 
“enthusiasm  for  cities  brimming  with 
handguns”  is  to  arm  themselves  with 
history.  As  a historian  I applaud  this 
recourse  and  as  a legal  and  constitu- 
tional scholar  I agree  that  history  is 
the  surest  guide  to  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights.  Unfortunately,  historical 
facts,  like  any  other,  can  be  selected 
to  justify  a particular  viewpoint  and 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions  it  is 
difficult  to  present  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  Second  Amendment. 
Despite  the  heated  controversy  over 
gun  control,  the  origins  of  that  amend- 
ment are  only  just  beginning  to  be 
studied  and  many  misconceptions  are 
still  widespread.  Two  of  the  most 
common  are  the  notion  that  carrying 
weapons  in  this  country  stemmed 
from  the  needs  of  the  frontier,  and  the 
belief  that  the  militia  constituted  only 
a select  group. 

The  American  tradition  of  an  armed 
citizenry  did  not  originate  with  the 
need  for  pioneers  to  protect  them- 
selves from  Indians  or  wild  animals, 
let  alone  from  the  “Wild  West,  every- 
man-for-himself  myth.”  It  was  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  common  law  tradi- 
tion early  settlers  brought  with  them, 
a tradition  not  only  of  self-reliance 
but  of  community  defense.  The  com- 
mon law  was  very  specific  about  the 
peace-keeping  duties  of  the  average 
citizen.  Every  man  was  expected  to 
protect  himself  and  his  family  and  to 


defend  his  community  and  his  country 
as  well.  If  he  chanced  to  witness  a 
crime  he  was  obliged  to  raise  a “hue 
and  cry”  to  alert  his  neighbors.  He 
then  had  to  join  with  them  in  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  culprit.  Failure  to  do  so 
could  mean  a fine  or  imprisonment. 
Moreover,  as  an  additional  incentive 
to  residents  to  police  their  parish,  they 
had  to  reimburse  the  victim  of  any 
theft  there  for  half  of  his  loss.  Every 
householder  also  had  to  take  his  turn 
guarding  his  village  by  standing 
watch  at'  night  or  ward  during  the 
day.  When  larger-scale  problems  such 
as  riot  or  rebellion  erupted  he  could 
be  called  upon  to  join  the  sheriff s 
posse,  the  forerunner  of  our  Western 
tradition.  For  all  these  duties  he  had 
to  have  weapons  at  the  ready  and  be 
practiced  in  their  use.  In  addition  to 
his  local  responsibilities,  every  able- 
bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  60  was  liable  for  militia  duty  and 
all  Englishmen,  even  the  clergy,  were 
assessed  for  weapons  for  the  use  of  the 
militia.  To  keep  their  subjects  in  fight- 
ing trim,  British  kings  ordered  villages 
to  maintain  targets  on  their  greens 
where  men  could  practice  shooting  on 
Sundays  and  other  holidays.  Obviously 
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all  these  duties  were  a nuisance,  but  to 
most  Englishmen  of  the  period  they 
were  unquestionably  preferable  to  the 
danger  of  oppression  from  an  army  of 
professional  soldiers.  Standing  armies 
were  considered  the  tool  of  tyrants, 
militias  the  hallmark  of  free  men.  It 
was  this  tradition  of  community  de- 
fense and  the  citizen  militia  that  the 
Second  Amendment  aimed  to  protect. 

Use  of  “Militia” 

This  brings  me  to  the  second,  and 
perhaps  more  serious,  area  of  confu- 
sion, the  meaning  and  use  of  “militia” 
in  the  wording  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment. The  text  of  the  amendment 
reads:  “A  well  regulated  Militia,  be- 
ing necessary  to  the  security  of  a free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  Arms  shall  not  be  infringed.” 
According  to  many  editorial  writers, 
“armchair  cowboys”  ignore  the  refer- 
ence to  a militia  which  these  writers 
contend  is  “the  focal  point”  of  the 
amendment.  They  then  suggest  that 
we  ignore  the  main  clause,  “the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms 
shall  not  be  infringed”  because  they 
have  concluded  it  was  an  “after- 
thought.” With  all  due  respect,  it 
seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  astute 
framers  of  our  Constitution  inserted 
any  portion  of  its  first  ten  amend- 
ments as  an  afterthought.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  they  included  both 
portions  of  the  Second  Amendment 
intending  that  neither  should  be  ig- 
nored. Indeed,  when  the  meaning  of 
“militia”  is  properly  understood  it  is 
clear  that  both  sections  are  inextric- 
ably connected.  But  even  if,  for  pur- 
poses of  argument,  we  concentrate  on 
the  militia,  we  are  brought  back  im- 
mediately to  the  necessity  for  an  armed 
population.  After  all,  who  were  the 
militia?  In  England  its  members  were 
all  able-bodied  men;  in  America, 
according  to  George  Mason,  “They 
consist  of  the  whole  people,”  an 


understanding  held  by  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  others.  In 
1792  when  the  young  American  re- 
public passed  a militia  act  it  specifi- 
cally defined  the  militia  as  “every 
free,  white,  able-bodied  male.”  The 
states  did  not  want  the  national  gov- 
ernment to  disarm  the  militia.  Fur- 
ther, each  man  brought  his  own  rifle 
to  the  militia  musters.  Therefore,  the 
way  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the 
citizen-militia  was  to  do  precisely 
what  the  framers  did,  to  assert  the 
need  for  a militia  to  protect  freedom 
and  then  insist  that  the  people,  who  as 
a body  were  the  militia,  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms.  The  insertion  of  the  phrase 
“well-regulated”  merely  indicated 
that  the  militia  force  ought  to  be 
properly  trained  and  thus  an  effective 
source  of  defense.  In  short,  the  Second 
Amendment  was  very  much  the  prod- 
uct of  the  common  law  tradition  of 
community  self-help  and  reflected  the 
passionate  preference  for  a citizen- 
militia  over  a professional  army. 

One  may  or  may  not  agree  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  Second  Amendment  as 
it  was  drafted,  although  its  authors 
clearly  believed  it  necessary,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  in  discussing  its  rele- 
vance to  our  modern  world  we  do  not 
first  distort  its  historical  meaning  and 
intent.  As  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  wrote  of  their  state’s 
right  to  bear  arms  in  a decision  of  July 
1980: 

“We  are  not  unmindful  that  there  is 
current  controversy  over  the  wisdom  of 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  that  the 
original  motivations  for  such  a provi- 
sion might  not  seem  compelling  if 
debated  as  a new  issue.  Our  task, 
however,  in  construing  a constitutional 
provision  is  to  respect  the  principles 
given  the  status  of  constitutional 
guarantees  and  limitations  by  the 
drafters;  it  is  not  to  abandon  these 
principles  when  this  fits  the  needs  of 
the  moment.” 
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Some  time  ago,  OWL  reviewed  a 
filmstrip  program  from  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation  titled  the 
“Unendangered  Species.” 

That  program  is  one  of  the  best  re- 
source materials  for  teaching  about  the 
successes  of  modern  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Species  such  as  elk,  pronghorn 
antelope,  whitetail  deer  and  wild  tur- 
key are  used  as  examples  of  critters 
brought  to  critically  low  population 
levels  by  man's  actions  in  the  past  but 
restored  to  healthy  levels  by  scientific 
management  programs. 

The  filmstrip  program  consists  of 
film  and  audio  tape,  teacher’s  guide 
and  several  ditto  masters  ready  for 
duplication. 

What  OWL  didn’t  know  at  the  time 
was  that  the  NSSF  has  still  another 
series  of  sound  filmstrips  that  focus  on 
wildlife  management.  This  series  of 
three  strips  is  titled  “Man  and  Wildlife” 
and  is  narrated  by  the  popular  TV  per- 
sonality Robert  Fuller.  Here’s  a brief 
look  at  each  of  the  programs  in  this 
valuable  series. 


Endangered  Species: 

How  and  Why 

This  filmstrip  focuses  on  the  causes 
of  wildlife  endangerment.  It  distin- 
guishes between  “endangered”  and 
“threatened”  species  and  offers  a con- 
cise definition  for  “extinct”:  “There 
aren’t  any  more.  Ever.”  The  program 
cites  the  major  reasons  for  endanger- 
ment: loss  of  critical  habitat,  uncon- 
trolled exploitation  in  the  past,  past 
control  of  predators,  pollution,  illegal 
hunting. 

The  program  makes  a plea  for  sup- 
port of  scientific  management  and  the 
protection  and  restoration  of  good 
wildlife  habitat. 


Man  — The  Hunter 

The  third  filmstrip  focuses  on  sport 
hunting.  The  roots  of  hunting  are  traced 
to  the  earliest  days  of  our  species  when 
hunting  meant  survival.  As  settlers 
later  moved  through  the  American  fron- 
tier, the  land  and  its  resources  were 


Wildlife  Management: 
Principles  and  Practices 

The  first  filmstrip  in  the  series  dis- 
cusses basic  principles  underlying 
sound  management.  The  concept  of 
critical  habitat  is  developed  along  with 
that  of  carrying  capacity.  Wildlife  is 
viewed  as  a product  of  the  land  with 
specific  requirements  related  to  food, 
water,  cover  and  living  space.  The  pro- 
gram discusses  the  results  of  over- 
population and  the  need  for  strict  en- 
forcement of  game  laws. 
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used  with  little  thought  of  conserva- 
tion or  the  impact  of  such  rampant 
consumption.  But  around  the  end  of 
the  19th  Century  a new  awareness 
began  to  form  in  the  minds  of  many 
lovers  of  wildlife.  These  early  conserva- 
tionists recognized  that  some  control 
had  to  be  exercised  over  the  killing  of 
wild  populations  or  we  would  lose 
many  of  them  forever. 

A new  hunter  emerged  from  this  new 
awareness.  His  sport  was  one  of  chal- 
lenge and  recreation,  not  one  of  com- 
mercial profit.  Through  licenses  and 
taxes  on  sporting  equipment  his  money 
flowed  to  wildlife  agencies  designed  to 


monitor  and  restore  wildlife  species  of 
all  kinds. 

This  filmstrip  program  sets  the  per- 
spective so  badly  needed  today  when 
most  attitudes  toward  wildlife  are 
governed  by  emotion  rather  than  fact. 
It  supplements  the  typical  science  and 
biology  textbook  which  is  woefully 
lacking  in  wildlife  biology  and  manage- 
ment techniques. 

Look  into  this  super  program.  Order 
from  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  59,  Riverside,  CT 
06878.  “Unendangered  Species,”  $6.25; 
“Man  and  Wildlife”  series,  $30  for  the 
set  of  three  programs. 


Setki  in  . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

ALASKA:  Images  of  the  Country,  by  Galen  Rowell  and  John  McPhee,  Sierra 
Club  Books,  530  Bush  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108, 160  pp.,  $37.50.  Consisting  of 
112  full-color  photographs  by  Galen  Rowell  — selected  from  over  10,000  he’s  taken 
on  nine  trips  to  Alaska  — combined  with  excerpts  from  John  McPhee’s  Coming 
into  the  Country,  this  volume  gives  the  reader  a vivid  impression  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Alaskan  panorama  and  the  rapid  developmental  and  cultural  changes  it’s 
currently  undergoing. 

Hunting  America’s  Mule  Deer,  by  Jim  Zumbo,  Winchester  Press,  P.O.  Box  1260, 
Tulsa,  Okla.  74101,  358  pp.,  $14.95.  Many  Pennsylvanians  go  West  annually,  hoping 
to  put  a mule  deer  trophy  alongside  their  top  whitetail.  This  book  will  improve 
their  chances.  Zumbo  has  spent  a lifetime  in  mule  deer  country  and  tells  how  to 
bag  them,  no  matter  whether  they’re  in  the  high  country  or  along  the  riverbot- 
toms,  in  aspen,  sage  or  junipers,  in  desert  or  on  the  back  forty. 

Tree  Talk:  The  People  and  Politics  of  Timber,  by  Ray  Raphael,  Island  Press,  Box 
38,  Star  Route  1,  Covelo,  CA  95428,  308  pp.,  $13  delivered.  Based  on  20  interviews 
of  persons  involved  with  the  forest  industry,  including  industrialists,  foresters, 
old-time  loggers,  and  environmentalists,  the  timber  shortage  problem  is  defined 
and  explained,  and  a viable  solution  is  presented. 

The  Book  of  the  Wild  Turkey,  by  Lovett  E.  Williams,  Jr.,  Winchester  Press,  P.O. 
Box  1260,  Tulsa,  OK  74101, 181  pp.,  $15.95.  Written  for  turkey  hunters,  the  author,  a 
wildlife  biologist  and  an  avid  turkey  hunter,  covers  the  history  and  distribution  of 
the  turkey,  its  natural  history  and  management,  and  then  incorporates  this  infor- 
mation into  strategies  and  tips  for  the  turkey  hunter. 

The  Oceans:  Our  Last  Resource,  by  Wesley  Marx,  Sierra  Club  Books,  530  Bush 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94108,  352  pp.,  $13.95.  The  author  discusses  the  ominous 
warning  signs  appearing  along  our  coasts  and  in  the  oceans  indicating  that  they 
are  not  infinitely  large  dumping  grounds  for  our  wastes,  and  that  they  are  indeed 
susceptible  to  oil  spills,  marsh  drainings,  and  the  myriad  of  other  abuses  such  as 
overfishing  to  which  they  are  subjected.  He  also  dismisses  the  numerous  myths 
and  false  hopes  many,  including  too  many  government  officials,  have  concerning 
the  oceans  as  a limitless  panacea  for  providing  food,  water,  and  minerals  in  the 
future.  Just  what  the  oceans  can  realistically  provide,  along  with  methods  to 
safeguard  this  valuable  resource,  are  also  covered. 
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This  February  was  not  so  consis- 
tently cold  and  snowy  as  those  of 
the  past  couple  of  years.  The  fluctuat- 
ing temperatures  caused  the  ice  on  the 
streams  and  ponds  to  freeze,  thaw  and 
then  refreeze  again.  A beaver  trapper 
walking  on  the  treacherous  ice  could 
suddenly  find  himself  in  an  uncomfort- 
able if  not  deadly  situation.  Cold  water 
can  kill. 

In  normal  years  like  this  one,  Greene 
County’s  relatively  mild  winters  are  not 
as  hard  on  wildlife  as  are  the  harsher 
temperatures  of  the  mountainous 
northcentral  counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
Only  during  the  severest  weather  do  we 
record  significant  instances  of  winter 
deer  mortality, 

Another  plus  for  the  deer  herd  is  the 
abundant  browse  available.  In  contrast 
to  the  vast  pole  and  timber  stage  for- 
ests that  cover  much  of  Pennsylvania, 
Greene  County’s  woodlands  contain  a 
high  percentage  of  brush  and  saplings. 
This  is  perfect  for  deer,  and  our  large 
healthy  herd  attests  to  that  fact. 

Even  into  February  there  is  a good 
deal  of  carryover  work  from  the  past 
hunting  season.  Game  Law  hearings 
and  investigations  from  late-arriving  in- 
formation are  common.  The  late  spot- 
lighting incident  from  last  month  didn’t 
recur  but  now  we  receive  a call  about 
spotting  elsewhere,  and  this  time 
shots.  . . 

February  2 — Aside  from  serving  as 
one  of  my  aeputies  in  the  western  part 
of  the  county,  Jim  Spiller  is  also  the 
Farm-Game  Manager  for  Washington 
and  Greene  counties.  In  this  capacity, 
Jim’s  primary  duties  include  signing  up 
and  maintaining  contact  with  land- 
owners  throughout  his  area.  In  return 
for  leaving  their  land  open  to  hunting, 
Farm-Game  cooperators  receive  a 
complimentary  GAME  NEWS  subscrip- 
tion. tree  seedlings  and  sign  posting, 
among  other  benefits. 

Jim  has  been  signing  up  quite  a few 
farms  on  Farm-Game  project  229, 
which  extends  from  Washington  County 
to  western  Greene  County.  Today  Jim 
took  time  out  to  show  me  the  locations 
of  the  farms  he  has  added  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

February  4 — When  I was  in  the  Game 
Commission  Training  School  at  Brock- 
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way,  I would  look  forward  to  timber 
stand  improvement  days  as  a way  to 
get  out  of  the  classroom..  On  TSI  days 
the  trainees  cut  browse  and  clear  rights 
of  way  on  the  Game  Lands  around  the 
school. 

On  occasion  ! accompany  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  personnel  when  they  cut 
border  edge  around  food  plots  and 
roadways.  A border  cut  keeps  the  for- 
est from  taking  over  the  open  areas 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  good 
ground  cover  for  small  game  and  song- 
birds. 

I met  with  Foreman  Albert  Brown 
and  his  crew  of  Bob  Correll  and  Roger 
Hanning  for  a border  cut  on  SGL  179 
today.  After  several  hours  of  running  a 
chainsaw,  ! hardly  noticed  the  icy 
winds  that  whipped  around  us. 

February  5 — As  beaver  trapping  sea- 
son was  drawing  near,  I took  the  day  to 
poke  around  a few  of  the  dams  to 
check  for  activity.  There  was  no  sign  of 
illegal  trapping,  but  human  footprints 
indicated  that  several  trappers  were 
busy  scouting  out  their  favorite  places. 

February  6 — The  Game  Law  stipu- 
lates a $25  fine  for  individuals  who 
issue  bad  checks  when  they  apply  for 
an  antlerless  deer  license.  I met  with 
County  Treasurer  Joe  Souders  this 
afternoon  to  see  if  he  had  received  any 
checks  on  which  he  was  not  able  to 
collect.  He  told  me  he’d  had  a few  but 
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when  he  phoned  the  issuers  and  warned 
them  of  possible  prosecution  by  the 
PGC,  the  money  was  quickly  forthcom- 
ing. 

February  8 — On  an  invitation  from 
DGP  Pat  Anderson  in  neighboring 
Washington  County,  I attended  a din- 
ner meeting  held  this  evening  for  his 
deputies.  I like  to  visit  other  districts, 
not  only  for  a good  meal  but  also  to  see 
how  the  various  DGPs  run  their  dis- 
tricts. It’s  a good  way  to  pick  up  some 
ideas  for  my  own  district. 

February  9 — While  patrolling  Frank- 
lin Township  this  morning,  I visited 
Layton  Longstreth,  a retired  deputy. 
Layton,  81,  devoted  over  half  of  those 
years  to  deputy  work.  He  has  seen 
quite  a few  DGPs  come  and  go  in  this 
district. 

I like  to  hear  Layton’s  stories  of  how 
they  did  things  in  years  past.  When 
Layton  talks  about  his  time  with  the 
PGC,  there’s  a twinkle  in  his  eye  that 
tells  you  how  much  he  loved  being  a 
deputy. 

February  11  — During  the  course  of  a 
year  I receive  quite  a few  inquiries 
about  the  position  of  deputy  game  pro- 
tector. Most  of  the  people  asking  don’t 
show  a continued  interest,  but  an  occa- 
sional one  is  sincerely  interested  in  the 
job. 

Gary  Ireland  was  one  such  person, 
and  today  I began  a character  investi- 
gation of  him.  If  nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary turns  up,  Gary  will  be  going  on  to 
the  next  step  of  taking  a written  exami- 
nation. 

February  14  — The  first  day  of  beaver 
trapping  season  finally  arrived.  Deputy 
Bob  Correll  and  I made  our  rounds  and 
found  that  trapping  pressure  was  up 
this  year  and  no  violations  were  to  be 
found.  (This  is  the  same  Bob  Correll 
who  is  on  the  Food  and  Cover  Corps. 
And  just  so  things  aren’t  too  confus- 
ing, it  happens  that  three  of  LMO  Dick 
Belding’s  crew  are  also  on  my  deputy 
roster.  You  will  be  reading  about  them 
in  their  dual  roles.) 

February  75  — Deputies  Harry  Gillis- 
pie  and  Denny  Blouir  were  patrolling 
together  today  when  they  answered  a 


call  about  a raccoon  which  bit  a child. 
A Graysville  family  had  been  feeding  a 
semi-tame  raccoon  for  some  time  and 
it  became  so  used  to  humans  that  it 
could  be  approached  quite  closely.  A 
youngster  in  the  family  made  the  mis- 
take of  getting  too  close  and  was  bit- 
ten. The  ’coon  (around  these  parts  you 
just  don’t  refer  to  a ’coon  as  a raccoon; 
nobody  would  know  what  you  were  talk- 
ing about)  was  captured  by  the  family 
and  held  until  the  deputies  arrived. 

In  cases  like  this,  if  the  animal  is 
kept  under  observation  for  the  next  ten 
days  and  no  signs  of  disease  are  ap- 
parent it  is  a good  bet  the  animal  is  not 
rabid.  But  if  the  animal  escapes  after 
biting  someone,  the  victim  is  a pos- 
sible candidate  for  the  unpleasant 
rabies  treatment.  Deputy  Gillispie 
placed  the  ’coon  under  observation  for 
the  prescribed  time  and  no  sign  of  dis- 
ease appeared.  The  youngster  and  his 
family  were  lucky. 

February  17—  A followup  of  last 
month’s  late  spotting  incident  turned 
up  no  leads.  This  evening  Deputy  Gillis- 
pie received  yet  another  report  of  spot- 
lighting, this  time  with  shots  being 
fired.  He  called  me  and  soon  we  were 
both  on  the  way. 

Harry  arrived  first  and  began  a 
search  of  the  area.  When  I arrived  I 
stopped  at  the  caller’s  house  to  get 
more  detailed  information.  I was  told 
that  an  automobile  had  stopped  to 
shine  a light  over  a nearby  field  and 
two  shots  rang  out.  The  caller  immedi- 
ately phoned  us  and  when  he  returned 
to  watch  the  vehicle  it  was  gone.  The 
vehicle  wasn’t  familiar  to  him. 

Harry  and  I went  to  the  field  to 
search  for  evidence.  There  was  no  sign 
of  a deer  or  any  indication  that  one  had 
been  dragged  out.  We  didn’t  find  any 
cartridge  cases  but  did  find  fresh  tire 
tracks  and  footprints  where  the  shoot- 
ing reportedly  had  come  from. 
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Once  again  the  illegal  activity  had 
occurred  and  the  violators  vanished 
before  we  could  arrive.  Further  investi- 
gation turned  up  nothing  useful,  but  a 
few  months  later  the  caller  would 
report  finding  a decomposed  deer  car- 
cass in  an  overgrown  field  not  far  from 
where  the  shooting  occurred. 

February  18  — Every  year  the  Game 
Commission  mans  a major  exhibit  at 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s 
Show  in  Pittsburgh.  Vendors  of  just 
about  every  type  of  hunting  and  fishing 
gear  are  represented  at  this  show, 
which  is  also  attended  by  the  propri- 
etors of  numerous  vacation  lodges.  In 
addition,  various  shows  and  demon- 
strations are  part  of  the  daily  program. 

This  afternoon  and  evening  CIA  John 
Badger  and  half  a dozen  DGPs  from 
throughout  the  Southwest  Division,  in- 
cluding myself,  manned  the  exhibit.  We 
were  bombarded  with  the  usual  ques- 
tions and  comments  about  hunting, 
not  to  mention  numerous  and  sundry 
other  subjects. 

February  20—  Deputy  Dennis  Blouir 
found  some  unusual  beaver  sets  and 
today  we  went  to  check  them  out.  The 
trapper  was  attempting  to  use  the  “div- 
ing stick”  technique.  When  properly 
used  a diving  stick  will  direct  a beaver 
into  a trap.  The  set  is  effective  when 
used  with  strategically  located  bait  or 
along  an  underwater  route  the  beaver 
travels  regularly. 

Unfortunately,  this  trapper  didn’t 
quite  get  the  gist  of  the  idea.  His  sets 


were  haphazardly  placed  throughout 
the  beaver  pond.  If  he  caught  a beaver 
in  any  of  these  sets,  it  would  have  to  be 
a matter  of  luck,  and  a lot  of  it. 

February  22  — I received  another  call 
this  morning  about  dogs  killing  deer. 
Witnesses  stated  the  deer  made  an 
escape  attempt  on  an  icy  pond,  and 
that  was  its  downfall.  The  deer’s  legs 
splayed  on  the  slick  ice,  rendering  it  an 
easy  victim  for  the  dogs. 

When  Deputy  Bob  Correll  and  I ar- 
rived, the  dogs  were  gone.  We  also  dis- 
covered the  ice  was  not  in  a stable 
condition.  Recent  warm  spells  had 
turned  it  rotten,  and  to  walk  across  it 
would  be  to  tempt  fate. 

Our  solution  was  to  use  a flat  bot- 
tomed boat  which  we  maneuvered 
across  the  ice  by  some  not-so-graceful 
hip  gyrations.  We  retrieved  the  deer 
without  disaster,  but  did  provide  enter- 
tainment for  some  passersby. 

February  25—  I had  two  Game  Law 
hearings  scheduled  for  the  past  couple 
of  days.  Both  involved  deer  tagging  vio- 
lations from  the  past  hunting  season, 
and  in  one  case  the  defendant  was 
found  not  guilty. 

The  bulk  of  the  cases  we  prosecute 
do  not  go  as  far  as  a hearing.  Most  vio- 
lators either  settle  on  a field  acknowl- 
edgement of  guilt  or  plead  guilty  to  a 
citation.  Of  those  cases  that  go  to  a 
hearing,  the  majority  are  decided  in 
favor  of  the  prosecution.  We  have  a 97 
percent  success  rate  in  our  prosecu- 
tions in  western  Greene  County. 

In  the  case  we  lost,  the  defendant’s 
attorney  did  a very  good  job  in  prepar- 
ing a defense.  He  managed  to  cast 
enough  doubt  in  the  magistrate’s  mind 
to  bring  a decision  in  his  client’s  favor. 

February  26—  Deputy  applicant  Gary 
Ireland  came  through  his  character 
investigation  with  flying  colors.  I met 
with  him  one  last  time  before  the  dep- 
uty exam  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  deputy  work. 

It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  Gary  or  myself  if 
he  got  into  something  he  wasn’t  ex- 
pecting. The  long  hours  with  little  pay 
are  only  a couple  of  the  negative  sides 
of  the  job.  But  the  good  must  have  out- 
weighed the  bad  because  after  our  talk 
Gary  was  more  ready  than  ever  to  take 
the  test. 
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I WENT  stump-sitting  the  other  day. 

I walked  up  the  mountain,  stopped 
at  the  first  stump  I came  to,  and 
plunked  myself  down.  I had  no  idea 
what  I would  see.  Maybe  a porcupine, 
an  old  gray-faeed  buck,  or  a hawk. 
Maybe  nothing. 

Well,  not  quite  nothing.  A dirty- 
white  mushroom  was  poking  its  snout 
through  the  leaves.  It  looked  like  Lac- 
tarius  piperatus , a mushroom  the  set- 
tlers used  to  dry  and  grind  up  and 
sprinkle  on  their  deer  chops  as  a kind 
of  pepper.  I started  to  go  check,  but 
stopped  myself.  Against  the  rules. 
When  you’re  stump-sitting,  you  have 
to  stick  to  your  stump. 

I look  around,  taking  stock.  Tall 
oaks — red,  white,  and  chestnut  oaks — 
still  green.  Hickories  waving  yellow 
leaves.  Dead  leaves  underfoot,  a 
brown  carpet  interrupted  by  green 
shoots,  bent  and  waiting  for  frost. 
Purple  asters,  yellow  goldenrod,  and 
white  snakeroot,  the  year’s  last 
flowers. 

I close  my  eyes  and  listen.  From  the 
valley  farms  drift  sounds  of  dogs  bark- 
ing, a tractor,  a rooster  crowing, 
crows  cawing,  cows,  bells,  a door 
slamming,  a hammer,  a woman  call- 
ing. Here  on  the  mountain,  a sound 
like  the  whispered  word  “rust.”  I open 
my  eyes.  A second  leaf  swings  down 
and  joins  the  carpet. 

A tan  moth  flutters  past.  It  flies  in 
aimless  haste,  colliding  softly  with 
stems,  leaves,  and  a grapevine,  circles 
my  post,  and  flits  away. 

A crane  fly  lands  on  my  knee,  flails 
its  wand-like  legs,  and  departs.  A 
crow  slips  over  the  treetops,  discussing 
matters  with  itself  in  muted  tones. 

A small  bumblebee  swings  on  a yel- 
low frond  of  goldenrod,  stabbing  each 
tiny  star-shaped  flower  with  a pointed 
red  tongue.  I stick  my  nose  within  a 
couple  of  inches.  The  hum,  when  the 
insect  flies  up  the  stem,  sounds  loud  as 
a trailbike. 

I know  a little  about  bumblebees. 
Young,  fertilized  queens  are  the  only 
members  of  a colony  to  make  it 
through  the  winter.  In  spring,  a 


queen  emerges  from  hibernation,  sips 
a drink  of  nectar  from  a flower,  and 
lumbers  off  in  search  of  a nest.  An 
abandoned  vole’s  lair,  dark  and  full  of 
dry  grasses,  will  do  nicely.  The  queen 
provisions  her  new  home  with  pollen 
and  nectar,  and  starts  laying  eggs. 

Since  there  never  seem  to  be  enough 
nest  sites  to  go  around,  another  queen 
bumblebee  will  usually  try  to  oust  the 
first.  They  fight  viciously  with  their 
stingers.  Eight  dead  queens  have  been 
found  at  a single  nest  entrance.  A vic- 
torious invader  will  usually  accept  the 
first  queen’s  brood;  if  the  combatants 
were  of  different  species,  the  resulting 
colony  will  have  two  different  types  of 
worker  bees.  The  workers  get  along 
peaceably  enough;  all  have  the  same 
colony  smell,  even  though  their  color 
patterns  differ. 

A nattering  comes  from  above. 

A nuthatch  bobs  headfirst  down  a 
tree,  sounding  its  nasal  yank  yank. 
The  call  has  always  seemed  to  me  the 
muttering  of  a simpleton.  The  bird 
spirals  out  a branch,  preening  it  of  in- 
sect eggs  and  dormant  spiders.  A 
simply  but  impeccably  dressed  bird  in 
white  bib,  gray  suit,  and  black  cap. 
Joining  the  nuthatch  are  three  more  of 
its  breed,  two  downy  woodpeckers,  a 
couple  of  tufted  titmice,  and  six  or 
eight  chickadees.  Birders  call  such  a 
convocation  a mixed  flock,  and  offer 
explanations  for  the  unusual  socializ- 
ing: it  helps  thwart  predators.  More 
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eyes  find  more  food.  The  birds  just 
like  to  hang  around  together. 

The  chickadees  are  the  talkers  in 
the  bunch.  They  keep  the  flock 
together  with  a soft,  high  tseet  call, 
and  with  a call  that  sounds  like  their 
name.  If  stump-sitting  rules  per- 
mitted, I might  follow  this  band 
around  its  feeding  circuit  of  perhaps 
20  acres.  If  a neighboring  flock  dared 
trespass,  my  chickadees  would  chase 
away  the  intruders,  calling  a strident 
deedeedeedee  or  chebeche.  Once  the 
boundary  was  straightened  out,  the 
flock  would  settle  back  to  feeding, 
and  the  tseet  call  would  dominate 
conversation  once  again. 

Flashy  Dresser 

The  birds  feed  all  around.  I keep 
still,  and  they  do  not  notice  me.  I spot 
a flashy  dresser  among  the  bankers’ 
suits:  a black-throated  blue  warbler. 
Unlike  the  regulars  in  the  flock,  which 
stay  at  home  year-round,  the  warbler 
winters  in  the  Caribbean.  As  it  passes 
south,  it  likes  to  hook  up  with  resident 
mixed  flocks,  apparently  realizing 
that  the  local  birds  know  the  best 
feeding  sites.  I appreciate  the  phil- 
osophy. When  on  the  road,  I always 
eat  at  cafes  whose  parking  lots  are 
filled  with  battered  pickup  trucks. 

The  flock  moves  on. 

I stretch  and  stamp  my  feet.  I lean 
out  and  look  at  my  stump.  A foot  and 
a half  across,  no  bark,  dark  brown 
wood  laced  with  yellow  mold.  It  is 
made  passing  comfortable  by  a square 
of  sheepskin  that  has,  miraculously, 
traveled  with  me  on  Western  back- 
packing trips  and  Pennsylvania  deer 


hunts  and  has  never  been  left  behind. 

Between  my  feet  is  another  stump- 
sitter’s  accessory,  a Canadian  army 
field  engineer’s  pack.  The  gift  of  a 
naturalist  friend,  the  pack  is  kept 
hanging  by  its  strap  from  the  door- 
knob in  my  study,  and  slung  over  my 
shoulder  whenever  I go  out.  The  main 
compartment  holds  three  field  guides. 
Outside  pockets  accomodate  a com- 
pass, mirror,  whistle,  knife,  matches, 
notebook,  pencil,  pill  bottle,  and 
hand  lens. 

I fish  out  the  lens.  Bending  to  a 
tree,  I look  for  what  the  nuthatch 
seeks.  If  the  gray,  ridged  bark  con- 
ceals anything  edible,  I cannot  find  it. 
But  there  are  lichens,  gray-green, 
crenulated  splotches  the  size  of  silver 
dollars. 

Lichens  are  the  toughest  plants  that 
grow.  Peel  one  off  a tree,  dry  it  for  ten 
years,  give  it  a drink  of  water,  and 
watch  it  spring  back  to  life.  A lichen  is 
two  organisms  in  one:  an  alga  and  a 
fungus.  The  alga  can  live  by  itself,  but 
the  fungus  cannot  survive  without  its 
companion.  The  alga  grows  in  the 
tissue  of  the  fungus,  gaining  moisture, 
protection,  and  minerals.  The  fungus 
gets  food  from  the  alga. 

Lichens  on  trees  burrow  into  the 
bark,  living  on  water,  air,  and  traces 
of  minerals  in  rain  and  dew.  Lichens 
on  stone  exude  acid  to  leach  out 
minerals,  which  the  lichen  consumes. 
Lichens  expand  when  they  soak  up 
water,  contract  when  they  dry;  like 
freezing  and  thawing,  this  cycle 
breaks  down  stone  into  soil. 

A loud  beating  close  by  my  ear 
makes  me  flinch.  The  movement 
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scares  off  a bird  that  had  just  landed 
on  the  brim  of  my  hat.  The  bird,  a 
wren,  flits  to  a low  bush.  Tail  straight 
up  in  the  air,  it  churrs  at  me. 

It  occurs  that  stumps  would  be  ex- 
cellent places  to  ensconce  certain 
people.  Politicians,  for  instance.  They 
would  get  a chance  to  peek  at  a small 
segment  of  nature.  They  might  learn 
humility  by  getting  scolded,  by  hav- 
ing midges  fly  in  their  noses,  and  by 
getting  rained  and  snowed  on.  They 
might  see  a flower  or  a sunset.  They 
would  be  kept  out  of  trouble,  and 
they  might  even  enjoy  it. 

Maybe  we  should  draft  a law  re- 
quiring everyone  to  sit  on  a stump  at 
least  one  day  a year.  It  would  be  a 
civic  obligation,  like  voting  or  jury 
duty.  It  would  be  therapeutic,  a soci- 
etal authorization  to  do  nothing. 

Of  course,  there  wouldn’t  be 
enough  stumps  to  go  around.  Legiti- 
mate substitutes  would  include  logs, 
rocks,  streambanks,  mountaintops, 
and  the  lower  branches  of  trees.  The 
number  one  rule,  however,  would  re- 
main in  force:  stick  to  your  stump. 

A chipmunk  races  past  me  down  a 
fallen  log.  He  vanishes  in  a grapevine, 
a tangle  of  whiskery  bark,  red  ten- 
drils, and  yellow  leaves.  He  resurfaces 
and  begins  wrestling  with  a bunch  of 
grapes,  his  movements  jerky  but  pre- 
cise, like  the  wren’s.  I move  a hand, 
and  he  dashes  beneath  a leaf.  He 
chirps  steadily  at  me,  cheeks  collaps- 
ing and  tail  flicking  with  every  call. 
Finally  he  darts  behind  the  log. 

Blow  On  My  Hands 

I blow  on  my  hands,  ram  them  in 
my  pockets,  and  stare  around  the 
woods.  A creeper  twists  around  a sap- 
ling. An  oak  gall  lies  like  a broken 
brown  egg.  A yellow  fern  flags  in  the 
breeze.  Red  pulp  of  berries,  opened 
by  the  chickadees  for  the  inside  seeds, 
litters  the  ground  under  a dogwood. 

I remember  stump- sittings  past. 
One  summer  evening,  a deer  came  so 
close  that  I could  see  its  whiskered 
muzzle,  flies  on  its  eyelashes,  its  lower 
jaw  working  side  to  side.  I scarcely 


THE  Game  Commission’s  “Working  Together 
for  Wildlife”  program  is  designed  to  help 
manage  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  mammals  and 
birds,  not  just  game.  To  further  this  highly 
worthwhile  cause,  the  “We  Need  Wildlife” 
flying  squirrel  shown  above  is  available  as  a 
handsome  full  color  jacket  patch  or  a car 
window  decal.  Tax  deductible  contributions 
of  $2  and  $1,  respectively,  will  bring  them  to 
you.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 

breathed;  when  it  hit  my  scent,  it 
whirled  and  sprinted  through  the 
trees.  Another  time  a porcupine, 
mewing  softly  and  with  porcupette  in 
tow,  waddled  past  my  boot.  When  I 
stamped  the  snow,  its  yellow  quills 
bristled. 

Today,  no  porcupine,  no  deer,  no 
hunting  hawk. 

A goldenrod  nods  against  my  leg.  I 
pick  off  the  top  frond.  Something 
among  the  flowers  catches  my  eye:  a 
cluster  of  purple,  ringed  knobs  like 
tiny  bermuda  onions.  I open  one  with 
a thumbnail.  Inside  is  a headless, 
orange  maggot  the  size  of  a grain  of 
rice.  Exposed  to  the  chill,  it  accor- 
dians  in  my  palm.  I collect  two  more 
of  the  larvae,  storing  them  in  a pill 
bottle  to  take  home  for  identifying. 

I stand  and  shoulder  the  field  pack. 
Looking  around  the  woods,  I am  re- 
minded of  a quote  from  the  great 
scientist  Louis  Agassiz.  “I  spent  the 
summer  traveling,”  he  said.  “I  got 
halfway  across  my  backyard.” 
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By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


WITH  AN  EARLY  history  some- 
what clouded  by  confusion,  ini- 
tial doubt  and  extravagant  claims,  the 
compound  bow  has  finally  found  its 
own  niche  in  archery's  modern  era. 
Despite  its  takeover  of  perhaps  95% 
of  the  bow  market,  it  continues  to  be 
somewhat  clouded  by  confusion. 
Nevertheless,  the  doubts  have  been 
eliminated  and  claims  for  it  have  been 
adjusted  closer  to  reality. 

Trying  to  determine  a birthday  for 
the  compound  is  almost  as  difficult  as 
pinpointing  when  the  first  bow  and 
arrow  came  into  existence.  It  might  be 
considered  1938  when  Dr.  Claude  J. 
Lapp  converted  a theory  into  reality 
at  the  University  of  Iowa.  The  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  physicist,  according  to 
Archery  World  Magazine,  doubted 
that  the  idea  would  be  accepted,  and 
he  did  not  follow  through. 

About  25  years  later,  the  late  Hollis 
W.  Allen,  of  Billings,  Missouri,  came 
out  with  his  version  of  a compound 
bow.  It  was  manufactured  by  Gift 
Workers  of  Billings,  and  it  was  what 
came  to  be  known  as  a four-wheeler. 
Actually,  it  had  an  eccentric  wheel  in 
a deep  slot  at  either  end  of  the  bow  to 
which  were  fastened  pulleys  over 
which  ran  cables  fastened  to  a stout 
string.  With  short  limbs,  equal  in 
strength  to  a 150-pound  conventional 
bow  (according  to  Allen),  the  bow 
was  an  entirely  new  concept  for  the 
market. 

Archery  World  carried  an  article  on 
the  new  bow  in  the  May,  1967,  issue, 
written  by  their  technical  editor  Tom 
Jennings.  Tom  was  impressed.  So  was 
I — with  mental  reservations. 

On  April  16,  1968,  I wrote  directly 
to  Mr.  Allen  for  in-depth  information. 
He  replied  immediately  and  provided 
literature,  including  a speed  claim  for 
the  compound  of  300  feet  per  second! 
Allen  suggested  that  I shoot  the  bow  if 
possible.  He  said  “quite  a number” 
were  being  used  in  Pennsylvania,  or  I 
could  find  one  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey.  I promptly  wrote  back  and 
asked  for  an  affidavit  to  support 
Allen’s  claims  for  the  previously  un- 


heard of  arrow  speeds,  with  the  intent 
of  writing  about  the  bow  here.  I re- 
ceived a letter  dated  June  6,  1968 — 
but  no  affidavit. 

Mr.  Allen  replied  that  a speed  of 
355  feet  per  second  had  been  obtained 
with  a 55-pound  bow'  shooting  a 320- 
grain  arrow  with  an  outside  tempera- 
ture of  35  degrees.  He  also  mentioned 
that  Tom  Jennings  had  started  making 
the  compound  under  Allen’s  patents, 
and  was  concentrating  on  heavier 
hunting  weights. 

Lost  Interest 

When  Pennsylvania  declared  the 
compound  bow  illegal  for  hunting, 
there  was  little  local  activity,  and  I 
lost  interest.  State  Champion  George 
Slinzer,  Luzerne,  brought  the  first 
one  I had  seen  to  the  Bow  Hunters 
Festival  at  Forksville  about  1969.  It 
aroused  considerable  curiosity,  but 
little  favorable  impression.  I drew  it; 
didn’t  like  it. 

Around  1972,  almost  overnight,  the 
compound  suddenly  erupted  on  the 
archery  scene.  Since  Pennsylvania  is 
the  key  state  for  any  archery  activity, 
I went  back  to  my  file  on  this  new 
contraption.  It  had  little  or  no  esthetic 
attraction.  In  appearance  it  was 
almost  an  insult  to  the  concept  of 
beauty  in  a bow.  Its  cables,  pulleys 
and  eccentric  wheels  were  a frighten- 
ing maze  to  the  average  archer  and  a 
mechanical  challenge  to  the  better  in- 
formed. But  this  ugly  offspring  of 
modern  archery  could  shoot! 

It  was  fast.  Although  the  200  feet 
per  second  neighborhood  was  a more 
realistic  realm  for  even  the  hunting 
weight  bow,  it  was  still  faster  by  far 
than  the  conventional  recurve  and 
longbow. 

There  are  two  main  reasons  for  the 
compound’s  speed.  Most  obvious  at 
close  glance  is  that  more  stored  energy 
is  usable.  Limb  tips  move  almost  im- 
perceptably  when  compared  to  other 
bows.  Secondly,  the  arrow  is  set  in 
motion  as  the  cables  impart  a smooth 
travel  to  this  projectile  before  the  full 
power  is  released  to  the  string.  A con- 
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SHOOTING  LINE  at  running  deer  target  illus- 
trates popularity  of  compound  bows  at  1981 
Forksville  Bowhunters  Festival. 


siderably  lighter  arrow  can  be  used  as 
it  is  about  one-third  out  of  the  bow 
before  the  maximum  pressure  speeds 
it  on  its  way. 

These  were  and  are  the  basic  ad- 
vantages over  the  old  English  long- 
bow, the  ancient  Asian  recurves,  and 
the  20th  century  adaptations  of  all  of 
them.  Yet  the  compound  has  had  to 
shoot  its  way  over  many  obstacles  to 
obtain  its  preeminent  position  in 
American  archery  in  a matter  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  exposure. 

It  wasn't  until  1973  that  the  com- 
pound was  legalized  for  hunting  in 
Pennsylvania.  After  that  year  it  was 
finally  accepted  by  Pennsylvania 


State  Archery  Association  for  tourna- 
ment shooting.  National  Field  Arch- 
ery Association  had  accepted  it  for 
competition,  but  National  Archery 
Association  still  does  not  permit  it  in 
contests.  In  the  case  of  NFAA,  it  took 
a vote  of  the  membership  to  bring  the 
bow  back  after  it  had  been  outlawed 
by  directors  following  a recommenda- 
tion of  American  Archery  Council  in 
March,  1971.  The  Professional  Arch- 
ers Association  outlawed  it  and  was 
unsuccessfully  taken  to  court  that  year 
by  some  of  their  members  over  the 
issue.  Archery  Fane  Operators  fol- 
lowed the  recommendation  of  AAC. 

Yet  by  1975  about  forty  different 
compounds  were  being  manufactured 
by  some  twenty  companies  in  the 
United  States.  By  1976  twenty-seven 
companies  were  making  compound 
bows.  Today  the  list  is  expanded  con- 
siderably, although  some  of  the  big 
bow  producers  have  bit  the  dust  or 
pulled  out  of  the  race  for  the  archers’ 
dollars. 

In  early  years,  compound  bows 
provided  a wide  selection,  from  two- 
wheelers  to  some  so  loaded  with  pul- 
leys, eccentric  wheels  and  cables  that 
they  resembled  a spiderweb  on  a cast- 
off rocker.  Currently,  the  trend  is 
back  to  two- wheelers,  simple  com- 
pounds with  an  eccentric  wheel  at 
either  end  of  the  bow  and  a pair  of 
cables  to  which  is  fastened  the  string. 
According  to  one  expert,  improved 
knowledge  and  better  construction 
has  simplified  the  requirements  for 
smooth  performance. 

No  Letdown  Since  ’75 

For  example,  I have  kept  an  old 
Model-T  Jennings  two- wheeler  strung 
since  1975  with  no  letdown  in  the 
55-pound  weight.  The  only  alteration 
has  been  a new  string  when  the  orig- 
inal began  to  look  like  it  needed  a rest 
a couple  years  ago.  This  bow  has  been 
used  extensively  in  target  shooting 
and  has  withstood  real  beatings  in  all 
sorts  of  hunting  weather. 

Some  of  the  newer  bows  carry  the 
string  so  close  in  line  with  the  cables 
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that  a cable  guard  is  now  necessary. 
This  finger  extension,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  riser  of  the  bow,  serves  to  hold 
the  cables  to  one  side  so  that  the  arrow 
fletching  can  move  forward  without 
interference.  It  was  a Jennings  first, 
but  it  has  been  adopted  by  a number 
of  manufacturers. 

Despite  this  trend  to  the  two- wheel- 
ers, Bear  Archery  Company  took  top 
honors  in  Michigan  last  June  in  the 
“World’s  Fastest  Bow  Contest”  with 
the  then  brand  new  Delta  V in  the 
division  limited  to  manufacturers. 
This  unusual  bow,  with  its  intricate 
cable  system  that  looks  like  a suspen- 
sion bridge  when  at  rest,  sent  a 557- 
grain  arrow  ahead  of  69  V2 -pounds  of 
peak  draw  weight  at  a speed  of  284 ‘/a 
feet  per  second.  The  Bear  bow  was 
rigged  to  permit  a 34-inch  draw  for 
the  contest. 

A Precision  bow  was  tops  in  the 
50-pound  division  at  229  feet  per  sec- 
ond, and  a Jennings  bow  copped  the 
60-pound  class  at  241.  Precision  also 
took  the  heavyweight  class  at  234  feet 
(heavier  arrow). 

If  you  are  confused  by  the  many 
compound  bows  now  on  the  market, 
you  are  not  alone.  In  view  of  con- 
siderable publicity  attached  to  Bear’s 
impressive  performance  last  year,  my 
request  in  1968  for  an  affidavit  to  sub- 
stantiate claims  for  the  first  commer- 
cial compound,  the  Allen  bow,  adver- 
tised at  300  feet  per  second,  may  be 
more  understandable. 

In  the  January,  1974  column  here, 
“The  Compound  Bow,”  I revealed  the 
results  of  tests  in  which  I was  involved 
wherein  a Jennings  four-wheeler  was 
pitted  against  four  top-of-the-line  re- 
curves, all  rated  at  50-pounds  peak 
weight.  Two  arrows  of  450  grains  in 
weight  were  used,  and  the  191  feet 


TOM  JENNINGS,  bowyer  for  Jennings  Com- 
pound Bow  Co.,  discusses  his  latest  two- 
wheeler with  Sherwood  Schock,  manufac- 
turer’s representative  of  Douglassville. 

per  second  for  the  compound  was  con- 
sidered impressive.  It  would  have 
done  much  better  with  a lighter  arrow 
spined  to  its  performance.  Even  so,  it 
bested  the  fastest  recurve  by  6 per- 
cent, or  11  feet  per  second. 

But,  just  how  important  is  speed  in 
a hunting  bow? 

If  an  arrow  travels  at  an  average 
speed  of  180  feet  per  second  toward  a 
deer  at  the  magical  distance  of  20 
yards,  or  60  feet,  the  deer  has  one- 
third  second  to  move  after  seeing  the 
archer  shoot.  If  it  only  hears  the  shot 
and  tries  to  move,  it  has  roughly  half 
that  time.  It  takes  the  sound,  travel- 
ing at  1100  feet  per  second,  about 
one-eighteenth  of  a second  to  get 
there,  leaving  the  deer  only  about 
one-fifteenth  of  a second  to  make  its 
move.  In  normal  conversation,  it 
takes  you  about  one  second  to  say, 
“Don’t  move.”  A deer  has  from  one- 
third  to  one-sixth  of  that  time  to 
dodge  the  arrow,  depending  upon 
whether  it  sees  you  or  hears  you  make 
your  shot.  Deer  don’t  “jump  the 
string”  by  much  at  20  yards  in  those 
time  limitations. 

Now,  180  feet  per  second  is  a re- 
spectable speed  for  a hunting  bow 
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WAGONTOWN  TRIO  is  part  of  small  but 
growing  group  of  archers  who  prefer  the 
challenge  and  tradition  of  conventional 
bows.  From  left,  Larry  Ward,  his  son  Rick 
with  bow  that  Larry  made,  and  John  Weeks. 


with  an  arrow  weighing  in  at  around 
500  grains.  The  28-ineh  Easton  Game 
Getters  2018  shafts  I carried  last  hunt- 
ing season  weighed  510  grains  carry- 
ing a four-bladed  Razorbak  broad- 
head.  I suspect  that  I'm  getting  a 
release  speed  of  about  180  feet  per  sec- 
ond from  my  old  Jennings  55-pound 
Model  T with  that  combination,  and 
I’m  happy  with  it. 

I could  speed  up  with  a lighter  shaft 
and  a lighter  head.  But  what  would  I 
gain?  We  are  considering  here  mere 
fractions  of  a second.  More  impor- 
tantly, my  arrow  combination  is 
heavy  enough  to  provide  good  pene- 


tration at  a speed  which  eliminates 
poor  hits  (assuming  good  aim)  on 
standing  shots.  If  I would  be  foolish 
enough  to  take  ridiculously  long  shots, 
or  at  a running  deer,  the  previous  rea- 
soning wouldn’t  hold.  Nor  would  it 
hold  for  anyone  regardless  of  how  fast 
or  how  efficient  his  combination  of 
bow  and  arrow  might  be. 

So,  it  would  appear  that  the  com- 
pound bow  is  the  final  answer  to  bow 
hunting.  Not  only  do  you  have  the 
stuff  to  deliver  an  effective  hit,  the 
special  properties  of  the  bow  permit 
holding  at  much  less  than  peak  weight 
for  the  shot.  But  wait! 

In  the  1980-81  season,  slightly  over 
24  percent  of  the  5,879  successful  bow 
hunters  who  reported  their  Pennsyl- 
vania deer,  took  them  with  other  than 
compound  bows.  It  would  appear 
that  many  veteran  archers  are  sticking 
with  their  old  longbows  and  flatbows 
and  recurves.  Sales  statistics  certainly 
do  not  bear  out  this  ratio  among  those 
purchasing  new  archery  tackle. 

So,  I have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
compound  bow,  even  though  I use  one 
off  and  on  for  hunting  deer  and  to 
report  here.  So  at  Forksville’s  Bow- 
hunter  Festival  last  September  I talked 
to  representatives  of  an  increasing 
group  going  back  to  the  old  flat  long- 
bow to  ascertain  why  they  stick  with 
or  return  to  less  efficient  tackle.  “We 
enjoy  the  extra  challenge;  we  are  tra- 
ditionalists,” perhaps  sums  up  in  one 
statement  the  general  sentiment 
among  these  bow  hunters.  They  even 
have  their  own  magazine.  The  Long- 
bow Shooter’s  Digest,  published  in 
Portal,  Arizona. 

Wheeler  dealers,  beware! 
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SPRUCE-UP  TIME 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


ONE  OF  THE  biggest  surprises 
during  my  gunsmithing  years 
was  the  demon  of  every  gun  owner — 
rust!  When  I was  operating  a gunshop 
in  the  late  1950s,  I cleaned  rifles  and 
shotguns  after  the  seasons  were  over. 
During  January  and  February,  I had 
a brisk  business. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  the 
owner  was  going  south  for  the  winter 
and  left  four  guns  for  me  to  have 
cleaned  and  oiled  when  he  returned  in 
the  spring. 

My  shop  was  a converted  three- 
room  house  that  I heated  with  a large 
coal  stove.  The  back  room  was  for 
storage,  and  I put  his  guns  there,  fully 
intending  to  do  them  when  the  pres- 
sure of  the  hunting  season  was  over. 
The  room  was  not  heated,  but  the 
door  was  always  open. 

Time  has  a way  of  slipping  by,  and 
in  March  it  struck  me  I hadn’t  touched 
these  guns.  My  next  trip  to  the  shop 
sent  me  straight  to  the  back  room 
where  I got  the  shock  of  my  life — the 
guns  were  covered  with  rust. 

There’s  no  point  in  going  into  de- 
tail, but  I got  all  the  guns  back  to  a 
near-normal  look  after  several  days  of 
hard  work.  I did  everything  from 
soaking  the  metal  parts  in  special  rust- 
removing  solutions  to  saturating  bur- 
lap with  motor  oil  and  a few  parts  of 
valve  grinding  compound.  I don’t  rec- 
ommend this  last  method,  but  it 
worked  for  me  on  guns  that  were  old 
and  had  lost  a good  bit  of  their  orig- 
inal blueing. 

I never  did  figure  out  what  took 
place,  as  some  heat  had  to  get  back 
there  and  other  metal  objects  in  the 
room  did  not  rust.  The  guns  were 
close  to  a window,  and  perhaps  mois- 
ture swept  across  the  guns  on  rainy 
days.  Whatever,  the  experience  sure 


ED  FRENCH  applies  spray  type  rust  preven- 
tative to  his  M88  Winchester.  Ed  also  uses 
Simoniz  car  wax  to  seal  the  barrel  channel 
of  the  stock  against  moisture. 

taught  me  to  take  an  occasional  look 
at  my  stored  guns. 

It’s  not  difficult  to  put  a firearm 
away  and  completely  forget  it  for 
months.  In  most  cases,  there  is  never  a 
problem,  especially  if  it  is  stored  in  a 
dry,  warm  place.  Still,  there  is  always 
a chance  something  can  go  wrong.  A 
friend  of  mine  left  several  new  rifles  in 
a gun  cabinet  in  his  basement.  As  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  the  basement 
was  dry  with  little  humidity.  He  got  a 
real  shock  when  he  found  a new 
Weatherby  was  rusted  to  the  point  the 
bolt  had  to  be  forced  open.  Appar- 
ently, the  gas  furnace  was  the  culprit, 
but  it  was  an  expensive  lesson  since 
the  gun  had  to  be  reblued. 
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Slapping  a lot  of  grease  and  oil  on  a 
gun,  thinking  it  will  preserve  it  re- 
gardless of  atmospheric  conditions,  is 
not  always  the  answer.  Admittedly,  it 
isn’t  the  worst  idea,  especially  if  a gun 
is  going  to  be  stored  for  a long  time  in 
a place  where  temperatures  may  fluc- 
tuate. I recall  seeing  one  shotgun  that 
had  rust  under  the  grease.  It  was  a 
strange  sight,  but  the  owner  claimed 
the  gun  was  in  perfect  condition  when 
he  stored  it  in  the  garage  attic  for  the 
winter. 

I can't  overemphasize  taking  an 
occasional  look  at  all  firearms  and 
reloading  equipment  during  the  mid- 
winter months.  Anything  can  happen 
— and  usually  does — when  we  leave 
our  guns  standing  in  attic  corners  or 
shoved  under  beds.  Over  a long  period 
of  time,  moisture  settles  on  exposed 
metal  parts  and  rust  follows.  Many 
hunters  have  learned  it  is  not  wise  to 
leave  guns  in  some  types  of  cases.  A 
few  of  the  newer  cases  are  guaranteed 
to  be  rustproof,  but  if  a gun  is  damp 


BRUCE  HOOKS  uses  shaving  brush  to 
apply  light  coat  of  oil  to  metal  parts  of  his 
rifle.  Too  much  oil  on  moving  parts  can 
cause  trouble,  though,  so  give  thought 
before  applying. 


when  zipped  tightly  in  any  enclosure, 
it  could  rust.  Twice  I have  helped  tear 
guns  out  of  flexible-type  cases.  I think 
it  would  be  wise  to  completely  dry 
and  oil  inside  and  out  any  gun  that  is 
being  stored  in  any  type  of  gun  case. 

There’s  an  old  argument  about 
whether  a gun  should  be  left  cocked 
when  stored.  I can’t  see  how  this  argu- 
ment ever  got  started.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  any  spring  left  under  pressure 
will  weaken  sooner  than  one  left  un- 
compressed. I have  no  statistics  to 
prove  that,  but  I think  it  would  be 
better  to  store  a gun  with  the  hammer 
or  firing  pin  spring  free  of  tension.  It 
takes  only  a second  to  uncock  a rifle  or 
shotgun.  The  old  ounce-of-prevention 
adage  could  be  appropriate  in  this 
case. 

Overdoses  of  Oil 

Every  now  and  then  I hear  gun- 
smiths complaining  about  excess  grease 
and  oil  in  guns  they  work  on.  When  I 
was  involved  in  gun  cleaning,  I saw 
plenty  of  overdoses  of  both  oil  and 
grease.  I can’t  forget  the  30-30  that 
was  packed  with  wheel-bearing  grease. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a lube-for-life 
job.  On  a bitter  cold  morning  in 
McKean  County,  the  rifle  wouldn’t 
fire  and  a buck  walked  quietly  away 
from  the  frustrated  Winchester 
owner. 

Americans  are  noted  for  their  gen- 
erosity, and  all  gunsmiths  know  this  is 
particularly  true  when  it  comes  to 
putting  oil  in  a firearm.  Most  gun 
owners  are  far  too  generous.  Oil  is 
only  a rust  preventive  and  friction- 
reducing  agent  in  a firearm.  It  does 
not  serve  as  a cooling  or  buffering 
device  as  it  would  in  a high  speed  gear 
box  or  hydraulic  system.  In  a firearm, 
grease  and  oil  should  be  applied  spar- 
ingly. Too  much  oil  is  worse  than  too 
little. 

I disassembled  one  shotgun  that 
had  seen  the  oil  can  on  too  many  occa- 
sions. I’m  not  exaggerating  one  bit  in 
saying  I took  a tablespoonful  of  dirt 
and  grease  out  of  the  action.  The  shot- 
gun had  seen  a lot  of  use  in  weeds  and 
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brush,  and  it  was  literally  packed 
with  grease,  bits  of  grass,  and  even 
seeds.  It  was  an  incredible  sight.  The 
owner  assumed  a spring  was  broken 
when  it  wouldn’t  fire,  but  actually  it 
was  dirt  and  grime  that  kept  the  pump 
from  functioning. 

Most  gunsmiths  agree  every  hunting 
gun  should  be  completely  disassem- 
bled and  cleaned  every  two  years.  For 
best  results,  qualified  people  should 
do  this  as  it  requires  disassembling  the 
gun  down  to  the  last  screw.  I’m  not 
pushing  for  gunsmiths,  but  take  the 
case  of  the  aged  fellow  who  brought 
me  two  guns  in  one  big  basket  that  he 
and  his  grandson  had  decided  to  clean. 
They  had  no  problem  tearing  down 
the  Model  88  Winchester  and  a Marlin 
336  outfit;  the  hitch  came  when  they 
got  the  pieces  mixed  and  they  didn’t 
know  which  was  which.  Neither  did  I 
for  about  an  hour,  but  I managed  to 
get  both  guns  back  in  working  order. 
So  there  are  times  it  pays  to  take  a job 
to  a professional. 

Normally,  cleaning  the  hunting  gun 
requires  only  wiping  off  the  outside 
and  swabbing  out  the  barrel  every 
week  or  so.  It’s  really  a personal  thing. 
I know  some  hunters  who  faithfully 
clean  their  rifle  or  shotgun  after  every 
trip  afield.  This  is  an  admirable  qual- 
ity, but  it’s  also  a lot  of  work  that 
might  not  be  needed.  I’m  not  suggest- 
ing in  the  least  to  not  clean  hunting 
guns  when  needed.  My  late  brother 
Dan  wouldn’t  put  his  shotgun  or  rifle 
away  until  it  was  thoroughly  cleaned. 

Days  of  Black  Powder 

Most  of  this  clean- after-every-shot 
bit  originated  back  in  the  days  of 
black  powder  and  corrosive  primers. 
If  a gun  wasn’t  cleaned  every  day,  it 
would  pit  or  rust  immediately.  With 
the  noncorrosive  components  of  today, 
there  is  little  danger  from  rust  or  pit- 
ting due  to  their  use.  If  a gun  is  wet  or 
damp,  it  should  be  taken  apart  (field- 
stripped)  and  wiped  dry  with  a light 
coating  of  oil  added  as  a final  touch. 

Also,  fingerprints  should  be  wiped 
off.  The  salt  in  some  people’s  systems 


PARTIAL  DISASSEMBLY  of  an  autoloading 
shotgun  shows  it’s  a complex  tool,  one  best 
detail-stripped  and  cleaned  by  a profes- 
sional gunsmith. 


will  cause  rust  spots.  Since  I seem  to 
have  this  problem,  I always  rub  a few 
drops  of  gun  oil  on  my  hands  before 
starting  to  clean  a gun.  I always  hold 
the  gun  by  its  stock  and  wipe  all  the 
metal  parts  with  an  oily  rag  before 
storing. 

Barrel  cleaning  still  has  mysteries  to- 
day. The  shotgun  barrel  gets  brushed, 
swabbed,  dried  and  oiled  time  after 
time,  but  the  rifle  barrel  is  looked  at 
in  awe.  Some  hunters  wouldn’t  put  a 
brass  brush  through  the  bore  of  their 
favorite  varmint  or  squirrel  rifle  outfit 
for  love  nor  money.  Well,  without 
being  facetious,  brush  that  fear  aside. 
If  a rifle  barrel  is  to  perform  to  its 
potential,  it  must  be  clean.  To  clean  a 
rifle  barrel  properly  requires  brushing 
it  often  and  vigorously  with  a stiff 
brass  brush.  There  is  no  danger  in 
wearing  out  the  lands  or  grooves.  A 
copper-clad  bullet  screams  up  the 
bore  at  thousands  of  feet  per  second. 
If  literally  thousands  of  these  don’t 
ruin  a bore,  how  can  the  shooter  hurt- 
it  by  giving  it  an  occasional  good 
brushing  with  a brass  brush? 

Most  brass  brushes  have  an  iron  wire 
center,  although  there  are  brushes  on 
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IT’S  BEST  TO  CLEAN  bore  from  the  rear 
rather  than  the  front,  as  this  lessens  the 
chance  of  damaging  the  rifling  at  the 
muzzle  — something  that  adversely  affects 
accuracy. 

the  market  that  have  brass  wire  cen- 
ters. In  the  case  of  the  iron  wire  cen- 
ter, check  the  bristles  to  see  if  they  are 
wearing  down  to  a point  that  might 
expose  the  iron  core.  If  the  wire  rubs 
against  the  bore,  it  could  cause  dam- 
age. The  only  other  danger  with  the 
wire  brush  is  having  it  break  off  in  the 
bore.  This  can  be  prevented  by  mak- 
ing certain  it  is  tightly  screwed  into 
the  rod  and  that  the  rod  and  brush  are 
kept  in  alignment.  Push  the  rod  all  the 
way  through  the  bore  and  gently  pull 
it  back  through.  Some  prefer  to  push 
it  through  from  the  action  to  the 
muzzle,  remove  the  brush  and  put  it 
back  on  the  rod  to  be  pushed  through 
a second  time. 

I place  the  muzzle  against  a piece  of 
soft  wood  and  push  the  rod  through 
from  the  action  until  the  brush  strikes 
the  wood.  In  this  manner,  I don’t 
damage  the  crown  of  the  muzzle.  The 
crown  is  the  taper  cut  in  the  end  of  the 
barrel.  This  is  the  last  point  where  the 
bullet  has  contact  with  the  barrel.  If  it 
is  damaged,  gases  will  escape  prema- 
turely past  some  point  on  the  bullet’s 
base  and  cause  it  to  wobble. 

If  a barrel  has  been  neglected  for  a 
long  time,  soaking  it  for  several  days 


with  a good  barrel  cleaning  solvent 
will  loosen  much  of  the  dirt  and  foul- 
ings.  One  rifle  barrel  I worked  on 
required  two  or  three  sessions  with 
Hoppe’s  Number  9 barrel  solvent  each 
day  for  over  two  weeks.  Several  times, 
I actually  rinsed  the  barrel  out  with 
Hoppe’s. 

I am  careful  with  the  first  three  or 
four  patches.  I run  them  just  one  way 
and  discard  them.  This  method  pushes 
the  dirt  and  fouling  out  of  the  bore.  I 
believe  that  pulling  a patch  back  and 
forth  through  the  bore  with  foldings 
clinging  to  it  could  score  the  barrel. 
This  might  be  a remote  point,  but  it 
could  be  wise  advice  to  follow. 

Cleaning  any  firearm  is  a matter  of 
common  sense.  Once  I told  about  an 
old  man  who  asked  me  to  rid  his  gar- 
den of  a den  of  chucks.  He  furnished 
me  with  a single-shot  22  Stevens.  He 
was  from  the  black  powder  era  where 
a barrel  was  cleaned  immediately 
after  firing.  I recall  waiting  impa- 
tiently while  he  cleaned  the  bore  with 
several  oil-soaked  patches  after  each 
shot.  To  say  the  least,  it  was  frustrat- 
ing for  me,  but  I complied  with  his 
wishes. 

Mending  Cracks 

There’s  more  to  going  over  hunting 
guns  than  just  looking  for  rust.  Stocks 
have  strange  ways  of  getting  cracked. 
Every  now  and  then,  I find  a tiny 
crack  I hadn’t  known  was  there. 
Modern  glues  and  expoxies  can  mend 
these  cracks  in  a matter  of  hours  and 
the  stock  will  be  as  strong  as  new. 
However,  this  is  usually  a job  for  a 
qualified  gunsmith  or  stockmaker. 

I get  quite  a laugh  at  speaking  en- 
gagements when  I say  our  guns  grow 
longer  as  we  grow  older.  That  can’t  be 
true,  but  as  our  bodies  stiffen  with 
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age,  the  flexibility  we  once  had  begins 
to  disappear,  so  the  result  is  the  same. 
The  stock  on  a hunting  gun  now 
catches  under  the  armpit,  especially 
when  a heavy  hunting  coat  is  worn. 
My  good  stockmaker  friend,  Jim 
Peightal  of  Ernest,  shortened  several 
of  my  shotguns  and  rifles  to  just  13% 
inches,  including  any  pad  that  was  on 
the  gun.  A 14-inch  or  longer  stock  is 
not  for  me  as  I start  the  trail  into  my 
60s. 

Helen  uses  an  Ithaca  Model  37  Ultra 
Featherweight  20-gauge  that  was 
shortened  to  just  over  13  inches.  Ac- 
tually, it  should  have  been  reduced  to 
just  under  13  inches  for  her.  But  even 
at  around  13  inches,  it’s  far  better 
than  the  original  1414  inches.  Many 
small  game  shooters  aren’t  aware  of 
the  too-long  stock.  They  don’t  realize 
that  cutting  a full  inch  from  their 
stocks  would  not  hurt  the  shotgun  and 
probably  would  improve  their  shoot- 
ing by  a dozen  percentage  points.  The 
same  holds  true  in  the  rifle  realm. 

In  my  own  opinion,  I consider  stock 
length  to  be  a major  factor  in  why  we 
miss  so  much.  Too  many  hunters  worry 
about  gauges,  chokes,  and  power 
when  they  should  be  concerned  about 
using  a shotgun  that  fits  them.  Rarely 
is  any  harm  done  by  shortening  an  up- 
land gun’s  stock.  If  you  go  too  far,  it 
can  always  be  lengthened  with  spacers 
or  a thicker  butt  pad.  I always  have  a 
touch  of  sympathy  for  a young  hunter 
or  the  woman  who  is  burdened  down 
with  a shotgun  that  carries  trap  gun 
dimensions  on  the  stock. 

I’ve  explained  in  several  past  articles 
that  one  size  stock,  be  it  rifle  or  shot- 
gun, can’t  fit  all  sizes  of  people.  I have 
never  understood  the  thinking  of  gun 
designers  when  it  comes  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  stock  length.  I have  had  fel- 
lows over  six  feet  tall  tell  me  they  can't 
find  a stock  long  enough.  A friend  of 


mine  who  hardly  stretches  up  a full 
five  feet  sharply  replies  that  he  can’t 
find  one  short  enough.  So  it  goes. 

I hold  the  manufacturer  guilty 
along  this  line.  They  offer  doubles, 
pumps,  semi's,  long  barrels,  short  bar- 
rels, open  chokes,  full  chokes  plus  a 
lot  of  other  options,  all  hoping  to 
please  the  hunter,  but  nothing  in  the 
way  of  two  or  three  stock  lengths.  Cut 
’em  to  size  after  you  get  home,  they 
say.  Fine,  but  please  send  the  thirty 
bucks  it  cost  to  have  it  done.  The 
whole  situation  is  not  just  ridiculous, 
it’s  deplorable. 

Time  to  Check 

When  the  fierce  winds  of  winter  cut 
through  the  night  air,  it's  time  to  check 
over  the  hunting  rack.  It  might  even 
be  the  proper  time  to  take  a second 
look  at  your  favorite  shotgun  or  rifle 
to  see  if  alterations  should  be  made. 
The  heavy  shotgun  that  has  been  car- 
ried for  years  could  be  starting  to  tell 
on  your  field  shooting.  An  extra  pound 
or  two  doesn’t  seem  like  much  when 
the  hunt  begins,  but  five  hours  later  it 
could  be  the  hidden  cause  for  not  get- 
ting a rabbit  or  bird.  A shorter  barrel 
with  open  choke  could  make  a vast 
difference  in  the  success  column  come 
next  season. 

The  same  problems  are  true  to  some 
extent  on  the  rifle.  If  the  scope  seems 
to  be  moving  farther  from  the  eye, 
two  choices  exists — using  extension- 
type  mounts  or  reducing  the  length  of 
the  stock.  The  latter  would  be  my 
choice. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  taking  a 
mid- winter  look  at  the  hunting  gun.  A 
few  evenings  spent  cleaning  and  going 
over  all  hunting  equipment  will  make 
time  go  faster.  Also,  if  a flaw  is  dis- 
covered and  corrected  it  could  make 
February  the  most  important  month 
of  your  year.  . . . 
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Boy  Scout  Troop  28  in  Rocky  Grove 
has  found  seed  collecting  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent outdoor  project  that  helps  con- 
serve soil  and  water  and  is  also  profit- 
able. The  Scout  troop  has  been  financ- 
ing their  various  programs  by  picking, 
cleaning  and  selling  seeds,  at  $20  a 
pound,  from  the  “Arnot”  bristly  locust, 
a shrub  used  to  revegetate  stripmine 
sites. 


Michigan’s  RAP  (Report  All  Poach- 
ing) program  is  already  being  termed  a 
success  after  the  first  year  of  its  three- 
year  test  period.  During  the  year,  3500 
calls  were  received  for  persons  re- 
porting suspected  fish  and  game  law 
violations  and  240  arrests  were  made. 
A total  of  $11,675  in  rewards,  ranging 
from  $25  to  $500  and  financed  by  a 25<t 
fee  on  hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
was  paid  to  113  callers. 


Anti-hunting  groups  are  shifting  their 
strategies  now  by  encouraging  local 
governments  to  ban  hunting,  fishing, 
and  trapping  on  county  and  township 
levels.  Most  states  have  preemptive 
authority  on  wildlife  matters,  however, 
so  bans  on  local  levels  would  be  in- 
valid in  most  cases,  but  sportsmen 
should  be  on  the  lookout  for  these 
types  of  shenanigans. 


Found  guilty  of  illegaly  shooting  and 
marketing  five  deer,  a Cambridge,  On- 
tario, poacher  was  fined  $4000,  had  his 
gun  and  truck  confiscated,  and  had  his 
hunting  privileges  permanently  revoked. 


Two  so-called  moose  hunters,  while 
cruising  across  an  Alaskan  lake  in  a 
motor-powered  canoe,  came  across  a 
bull  moose  swimming  in  the  lake.  The 
men  lassoed  the  moose,  figuring  to 
shoot  him  upon  reaching  shore.  But  as 
they  got  into  shallow  water,  the  moose 
stood  up,  spilling  men  and  gear  in  the 
process,  and  then  ambled  off  with  the 
canoe.  After  a day  of  searching,  the 
pair  found  their  now  battered  canoe 
two  miles  from  the  lake.  One  for  the 
moose. 


Receiving  rain  that’s  too  acidic  for 
most  species  of  fish  to  live  in,  Penn- 
sylvania, along  with  14  of  the  other  26 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
has  been  determined  to  be  extremely 
vulnerable  to  the  effects  of  acid  precip- 
itation, according  to  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  Compiling  data  on  the 
chemistry  of  rain,  visibility  impairment 
in  the  air,  fisheries  resources,  soil  pro- 
ductivity, and  even  auto  paint  damage 
caused  by  acid  precipitation,  the  NWF 
is  trying  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
legislators  the  importance  of  immedi- 
ate action  on  this  serious  problem, 
especially  when  the  Clean  Air  Act 
comes  up  for  reauthorization. 


Expecting  to  issue  25,000  permits, 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  issued  only  15,600  alliga- 
tor tags  for  its  first  state-wide  alligator 
season  in  18  years  and  expects  around 
14,000  of  the  reptiles  to  be  harvested. 


Between  1967  and  1977,  1.3  million 
acres  of  Pennsylvania’s  farmland  were 
converted  to  other  uses,  and  of  our  re- 
maining 7 million  acres,  21  percent 
could  be  taken  out  of  production  by  the 
year  2000. 


Researchers  from  the  University  of 
Georgia  have  developed  two  types  of 
bacteria  which  may  help  solve  our  acid 
rain  problem.  These  bacteria  evidently 
convert  sulfur-containing  molecules  in 
coal  and  synthetic  fuels  into  water  sol- 
uble by-products  which  can  be  flushed 
away. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL. 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


QUESTION- 

IF  I FIND  A DEAD 
SONGBIRD  OR  OWL  MAY 
KEEP  IT  AND  GET  IT 
MOUNTED  ? 


ANSWER  - 

NO,  ALL  MIGRATORY  BIRDS  ARE 
PROTECTED  BY  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
REGULATIONS.  PERMITS  FOR  THE 
MOUNTING  OF  ACCIDENTALLY 
KILLED  SPECIMENS  ARE  ONLY 
ISSUED  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTIONS.  -J' 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  I SHOOT  PIGEONS  ? 
ANSWER  - 

PIGEONS  ARE  NOT  CLASSED 
AS  WILD  BIRDS;  THEY  ARE 
POULTRY.  WITH  THE  OWNER'S 
PERMISSION,  OR  THE  PER  - 
-MISSION  OF  THE  PROPERTY 
OWNER  WHERE  THE  SO- 
CALLED  WILD  PIGEONS  ARE 
LIVING,  THEY  MAY  BE 
LEGALLY  SHOT. 
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This  216-page  soft- 
cover  booik  contains  all  of 
Ned  Smith’s  “Gone  for  the  Day 
columns  which  appeared  in 
GAME  NEWS  over  a four-year 
period,  including 
approximately  40  full-page 
wildlife  illustrations  and  over 
100  pen  and  ink  sketches. 

Price,  $4  delivered. 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 

P.O.  Box  1567 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  NED  SMITH 

The  American  wigeon  (formerly  spelled  widgeon),  still  often 
called  baldpate  for  the  drake's  conspicuous  white  crown,  is  most 
readily  identified  by  the  showy  white  patches  on  the  forewing. 
Wigeons  are  a common  spring  and  fall  migrant  through  Pennsyl- 
vania as  they  travel  to  and  from  their  nesting  grounds  farther 
north  and  west  of  us.  With  a relatively  small  compressed  bill, 
wigeons  are  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  other  dabbling  ducks, 
but  they  have  a fondness  for  wild  celery,  a deep-water  plant, 
which  they  get  when  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  by  diving  ducks 
such  as  canvasbacks  and  redheads. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Price  Increase  Necessary 


CONDITIONS  BEYOND  OUR  CONTROL  have  made  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  subscription  price  of  GAME  NEWS. 

I didn’t  like  writing  that  sentence.  I know  that  most  everyone  in  this  country 
is  having  a hard  time  making  ends  meet,  and  we  don’t  enjoy  adding  to  the 
problem.  But  our  expenses  are  rising,  too,  just  as  everyone  else’s  are.  The  most 
recent  example  was  an  increase  in  magazine  mailing  costs.  It  wasn’t  what  you 
might  call  a minor  increase  of,  say,  10  or  15  percent.  Nope,  when  the  Postal 
Service  decides  to  boost  rates  they  do  it  in  a noticeable  manner.  So  our  mailing 
costs  were  raised  a trifle  over  100  percent.  This  translates  to  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately $100,000  per  year. 

We  did  not  know  far  enough  in  advance  to  accommodate  for  this  in  our 
budget.  Even  if  we  had  known,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  or  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  full  amount  should  come  out  of  Game  Fund  money,  which  derives 
principally  from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses.  Many  license  buyers  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  GAME  NEWS,  so  shouldn’t  be  expected  to  subsidize  it  to  such  an  extent. 
(I  dunno  why  all  Pennsylvania’s  hunters  aren’t  subscribers.  You  and  I know 
they  should  be,  but  many  of  them  aren’t.  It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  talked 
some  of  them  into  signing  up.) 

When  writing  about  this  same  problem  eight  years  ago,  we  pointed  out  that 
the  federal  government’s  desire  to  make  most  classes  of  mail  pay  their  own  way 
had  magnified  the  problems  of  producing  and  distributing  magazines.  Their 
goal  is  understandable  from  one  viewpoint,  of  course,  but  it  changed  a two- 
century-old  tradition  based  on  the  philosophy  that  postal  service  was  supposed 
to  be  a service  to  the  people,  supported  in  part  by  the  government. 

Well  . . . maybe  they’re  still  doing  that;  it’s  just  that  their  part  is  getting 
smaller  rapidly.  And  as  a result,  we  have  to  increase  our  income  somehow,  and 
that  obviously  means  raising  the  subscription  price.  Therefore,  beginning  on 
July  1,  the  cost  of  a one- year  subscription  to  GAME  NEWS,  for  delivery  in  the 
United  States  and  possessions,  will  be  $5  per  year,  $13.50  for  three  years.  To 
Canada  and  all  foreign  countries,  the  new  price  will  be 
$6  per  year  in  U.S.  currency.  Single  copies  will  be  50  cents 
each. 

We  got  this  notification  in  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  every  chance  to  renew  or  extend 
their  subscriptions  at  the  current  price.  You’re  welcome 
to  take  advantage  of  this,  and  we  hope  you’ll  stay  with  us 
later  on.— Bob  Bell 


Tape3tr\)  of  tf)e  6ea$on 

By  Al  Shimmel 


As  different  colored  threads  are 
interwoven,  so  the  events  that  mark 
the  changing  seasons  form  a part  of 
the  cosmos  of  life.  . . . 

THE  SNOW  WAS  gone,  the  freshets 
of  spring  subsided.  The  sun  arched 
higher  in  the  sky  each  day.  Across  the 
plateau  the  meadows  were  lush  with 
grass  and  sedges.  Here  and  there  a 
conglomerate  boulder  or  fire-charred 
stump  projected  above  the  greenery. 

Pioneer  lumbermen  harvested  the 
spar  pines  from  the  plateau,  leaving 
behind  a desolation  of  slash,  stumps 
and  an  occasional  snag  that  was  un- 
suited for  lumber.  Drying  under  the 
summer  sun,  the  slash  and  duff  be- 
came combustible  tinder,  needing 
only  a spark  to  create  a holocaust. 

The  solitary  snags,  standing  tall 
above  the  earth,  were  magnets  that 
drew  lightning  from  the  high-piled 
cumulus  clouds.  Fire  swept  the  land. 
When  the  flames  died  down  the 
humus  smoldered  until  flames  again 
were  reborn.  Rains  washed  the  black- 
ened landscape,  leaving  it  even  more 
desolate. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  scars 
began  to  heal.  Clumps  of  fern  and 
bracken  hid  the  charrings  and  shaded 
fragile  seedlings  as  they  struggled  to 
survive.  Aspen  groves  sprang  up  from 
wind- borne  seeds.  Tamarack  and  hem- 
lock grew  in  and  about  the  sphagnum 
bogs.  Hardwoods  replaced  the  tower- 
ing pines.  A pure  stand  of  white  birch 
made  a wide  belt  across  the  north- 
western side  of  the  plateau. 

Beavers  from  the  rivers  in  the 
valleys  that  formed  the  northern  and 
southern  bases  of  the  plateau  explored 
the  tributaries  that  had  their  begin- 
nings on  the  highlands  and  found 
them  to  their  liking.  Generation  after 
generation  built  dams  farther  and  far- 
ther up  the  streams  as  the  food  trees 


were  utilized.  They  came  at  last  to  the 
plateau  with  its  countless  brooks  and 
vast  supplies  of  food.  Here,  too,  they 
established  homes. 

The  brooks  had  varied  beginnings. 
Some  came  from  bubbling  springs 
hidden  among  boulders.  Some  came 
to  the  surface  as  seeps,  hidden  under 
sphagnum  mats,  or  fern  clumps.  The 
waters  were  cold  and  pure.  Here  the 
beavers  built  broad  dams  untested  by 
floods.  A maze  of  canals  extended  to 
the  groves  of  aspen,  willow  and  birch. 

Three  ponds,  set  like  a gigantic 
cloverleaf,  occupied  the  center  of  the 
plateau.  The  upper  pond,  larger  than 
the  others,  was  fed  by  a spring  that 
bubbled  up  through  white  sand  at 
the  base  of  an  ancient  pine  stump.  It 
flowed  less  than  a score  of  yards  be- 
fore meeting  the  still  waters  of  the 
pond.  Along  either  margin  a narrow 
band  of  sand  and  pebbles  separated 
the  water  from  the  vegetation.  Grasses 
arched  over  much  of  this  tiny  path- 
way, hiding  it  from  above. 

Pair  of  Ravens 

First  light  had  barely  touched  the 
upper  pond  when  a pair  of  ravens  ap- 
peared. They  circled,  their  heavy 
heads  turning  from  side  to  side  as  they 
searched  the  terrain  below.  Occa- 
sionally they  would  wing  over  in  a 
tumbling  dive,  apparently  from  sheer 
exuberance,  but  their  aerial  acrobatics 
were  of  short  duration  and  their 
search  for  food  to  feed  their  nestlings 
was  quickly  resumed.  Gradually  they 
drifted  off  in  the  direction  of  the  cliffs 
beyond  the  plateau. 

A pair  of  crows  came  winging  in 
from  the  west.  Twice  they  circled  the 
upper  pond  before  alighting  in  a dead 
tree  not  far  from  the  spring.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  they  surveyed  the  area, 
all  the  while  conversing  in  low  gut- 
terals.  Apparently  satisfied  there  was 
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no  danger,  one  dropped  to  a sand  spit 
that  extended  a few  feet  into  the 
pond.  For  several  minutes  it  stood, 
critical  of  its  surroundings.  Satisfied 
at  last,  it  walked  slowly  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  drank,  lifting  its  head  cau- 
tiously between  each  swallow.  Again 
it  stood  quietly  a moment,  then  waded 
deliberately  into  the  water.  It  dipped 
and  fluttered  until  its  plumage  was 
thoroughly  wet.  Flying  to  the  snag,  it 
preened  and  fluffed  its  feathers,  then 
stood  sentinel  while  its  mate  took  its 
turn  on  the  sand.  . . . 

Not  far  to  the  west  of  the  pond  an 
outcropping  of  rock,  jutting  a few  feet 
above  the  surroundings,  guarded  a 
mound  of  sandy  earth.  Behind  the 
mound,  shaded  by  a stunted  oak,  was 
the  entrance  to  a den.  The  burrow 
slanted  downward  then  leveled  to  end 
in  a comfortable  chamber.  A second 
tunnel  led  to  a concealed  entrance, 
used  only  in  emergencies.  Five  chubby, 
short-legged  bundles  of  fluff  began  to 
stir.  The  vixen  nosed  each  in  turn  then 


THE  FOX’S  SNAPPING  jaws  closed  not  on 
the  body  of  the  crow  but  on  the  three  outer 
tailfeathers.  The  crow’s  startled  call 
brought  its  mate  pitching  down  from  the 
snag. 


made  her  way  to  the  entrance.  She 
paused.  For  long  minutes  she  sur- 
veyed the  area  surrounding  the  den 
while  the  young,  impatient  to  be 
abroad,  tried  to  squirm  past  the 
mother.  She  deliberately  blocked  the 
tunnel  until  she  completed  her  survey. 

Close  beside  the  rock  that  guarded 
the  right  side  of  the  den  and  made  a 
projecting  overhang  lay  a freshly  killed 
chipmunk  and  two  meadow  voles. 
Her  mate  had  already  made  a success- 
ful hunt. 

Immediate  Struggle 

The  pups  nosed  about,  tumbled 
over  each  other  and  wrestling  with 
mock  fierceness.  When  they  caught 
the  odors  of  the  kill  they  froze,  sniff- 
ing with  tiny  button  noses.  The  vixen 
picked  up  the  chipmunk  and  deliber- 
ately tossed  it  before  the  pups.  There 
was  an  immediate  struggle  for  posses- 
sion. Although  their  teeth  were  needle 
sharp,  the  tough  skin  resisted  their 
best  efforts.  The  mother  pulled  it  to 
pieces.  The  voles  were  brought  to  the 
den,  where  two  pups  immediately  took 
possession  and  warned  their  mates 
with  fierce  little  growls. 

The  pups  were  in  the  process  of  be- 
ing weaned.  The  area  was  littered 
with  scraps  of  fur,  bone  and  scattered 
feathers.  The  pups  were  well  fed  for 
both  parents  were  skillful  hunters.  . . . 

The  male,  after  depositing  his 
quarry  at  the  den,  hunted  back  toward 
the  beaver  dam.  He  stopped  at  the 
spring,  satisfied  his  thirst,  then  stood 
for  a time  watching  the  fingerling 
trout  that  fanned  to  keep  their  posi- 
tion in  the  water.  Three  nights  before 
he  had  found  a young  muskrat  feeding 
under  the  sedges.  Its  lack  of  caution 
proved  its  undoing.  The  fox  explored 
the  area  of  the  kill. 

The  spring  brook  yielded  nothing. 
The  fox  reached  the  sand  spit  and 
crouched,  screened  by  the  vegetation. 
This  was  a favored  place  for  animals 
to  drink. 

As  the  crow  labored  toward  the 
snag  the  fox  moved  almost  to  the  edge 
of  the  screening  vegetation.  Several 
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times  he  had  been  caught  in  the  open 
and  harried  until  forced  to  take  cover. 
As  the  second  bird  sailed  down  to  the 
sand  spit,  the  fox  crouched  even  lower. 
With  a half  turn  the  crow  landed  and 
stood  for  an  instant  before  turning 
and  deliberately  walking  toward  the 
water.  The  fox  leaped.  The  snapping 
jaws  closed  not  on  the  body  of  the  bird 
but  on  the  three  outer  tail  feathers.  It 
had  sensed  the  danger  and  instinc- 
tively lifted  toward  safety.  Its  startled 
call  brought  its  mate  pitching  down 
from  the  snag.  The  fox  fled  with  the 
crows  in  pursuit.  Their  rally  call 
brought  other  crows  to  join  in  the 
chase. 

The  fox  dodged  away,  taking 
advantage  of  any  cover  that  hid  him 
from  above.  Once  he  crouched  under 
the  projecting  roots  of  a stump.  In 
minutes,  the  prying  eyes  of  the  sable 
mob  found  his  refuge  and  forced  him 
to  dash  away.  One  of  the  pirates 
stooped  close.  The  fox  leaped  high.  Its 
snapping  jaws  were  a fraction  short. 
Again,  a few  feathers  drifted  to  the 
ground. 

Near  the  beaver  pond  that  lay  to 
the  north,  the  fox  found  refuge.  A 
sphagnum  seep  was  bordered  by  a 
frost-thickened  hemlock  grove.  The 
decaying  stump  of  an  ancient  pine 
became  a sanctuary.  The  fox  curled 
up  on  a bed  of  decaying  wood  and 
waited  until  the  crows  went  away. 

An  hour  passed.  Occasionally  the 
fox  raised  its  head  above  the  jagged 
edges  of  the  stump.  He  had  the  inner 
urge  to  continue  his  hunting  but  a 
deeper  wisdom  held  him.  . . . 

Varying  Hare 

A clump  of  birch  grew  from  a rise 
of  ground  near  the  center  of  the 
thicket.  A fringe  of  tamarack  guarded 
the  knoll  and  separated  it  from  the 
hemlock  thicket.  In  a slight  depression 
at  the  foot  of  the  birch  clump  a female 
varying  hare  had  given  birth  to  five 
young.  Unlike  young  cottontails,  the 
leverets  entered  the  world  with  eyes 
open  and  a full  coat  of  fur.  The  light 
of  the  rising  moon  filtering  through 


the  tamarack  branches  showed  only 
the  faintest  green  of  developing 
needles. 

Within  a week  the  young  hares 
were  making  short  exploratory  trips 
from  the  nest  to  test  the  new  plant 
growth.  When  another  moon  had 
waxed  and  waned,  the  young,  no 
longer  dependent  upon  their  mother, 
were  extending  their  wanderings.  But 
the  law  of  survival  was  already  at 
work  on  the  litter. 

The  smallest  of  the  litter  had  made 
a form  under  the  projection  of  a fallen 
snag.  Three  days  earlier,  she  had 
come  to  the  form  shortly  after  dawn. 
The  brown  of  her  coat  matched  the 
decaying  wood  behind  her.  She  was 
practically  invisible.  An  hour  passed, 
then  another.  The  sun  climbed  higher, 
casting  an  even  deeper  shadow  over 
the  little  hare’s  resting  place.  A 
Cooper’s  hawk  cruising  for  food  to 
feed  her  nestlings  perched  on  a dead 
branch  overlooking  the  knoll.  Its  sharp 
red  eyes  searched  the  area  minutely. 

The  little  hare’s  nose  twitched.  A 
yard  away  a dandelion  blossom  lifted 
above  a rosette  of  leaves.  The  tempta- 
tion was  too  much.  It  was  three  short 
hops  from  its  form  when  a shadow 
slanted  in.  The  little  hare  dodged,  but 
too  late.  Talons  like  red  hot  wires 
locked  on  its  ribcage.  There  was  one 
sharp  scream,  then  silence.  A small 
splash  of  blood  marked  the  drying 
leaves. 

The  largest  of  the  litter  wandered 
to  the  edge  of  the  thicket  where  new 
greenery  tempted  it  to  gorge.  It  re- 
treated to  a form  under  a laurel  bush 
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THREE  SHORT  HOPS  took  the  little  hare  to 
the  dandelion.  A shadow  slanted  in.  The 
little  animal  dodged,  but  too  late.  Talons 
like  red  hot  wires  locked  onto  its  ribcage. 


each  time  it  rested.  Life  was  easy.  It 
became  careless.  It  had  been  crouched 
in  its  hide  when  the  crows  set  up  their 
clamor  as  they  searched  for  the  hid- 
den fox.  Twice  they  circled  just  above 
the  squatting  hare.  It  remained 
motionless  and  so  was  unnoticed.  An 
hour  passed  after  the  crows  departed. 

Restlessness  came.  It  leaped  from  its 
form,  dodged  and  frolicked  about  the 
clearing,  as  if  pursued  or  playing  at 
tag  with  others  of  its  kind.  It  paused 
for  breath  at  the  edge  of  the  hemlocks 
beside  the  stump  where  the  fox  lay 
concealed.  . . . Minutes  later  the  fox 
moved  along  the  edge  of  the  cover  on 
its  way  back  to  the  den.  In  its  jaws  it 
carried  the  limp  form  of  the  little 
hare. 

The  vixen  met  her  mate  at  the  edge 
of  the  outcrop.  He  dropped  his  game, 
they  touched  noses  briefly,  then  she 
carried  the  hare  back  to  the  den.  The 
pups  came  when  she  whined.  They 
tugged  briefly  and  sniffed  with  little 
interest,  their  bulging  sides  indicative 


of  their  lack  of  appetite.  One  lay  in 
the  shade  of  the  ledge.  Another  walked 
about  briefly  and  then  disappeared 
underground.  One  chased  a passing 
butterfly  before  it  too  returned  to  the 
den.  Soon  only  the  vixen  was  visible. 
She  lay  on  the  den  mound,  quietly 
watchful. 

Just  beyond  the  den  the  dog  fox 
climbed  to  a high  spot,  close  to  the 
rocks  where  he  could  watch  the 
meadow  that  bordered  the  upper 
dam.  Although  he  lay  at  ease,  little 
escaped  his  vigilance.  He  marked  the 
flight  of  the  crows  as  they  returned  to 
the  pond.  From  the  hardwoods  a 
quarter-mile  across  the  pond  came  the 
complaining  of  young  crows,  not  yet 
fledged.  . . . 

A red-winged  blackbird  carried 
food  to  nestlings  cradled  among  the 
sedges  at  the  pond’s  edge.  One  of  the 
crows  marked  the  spot  and  waited 
until  the  blackbird  was  gone  from  the 
nest.  Quickly  it  flew  down,  speared  a 
nestling  and  flew  toward  the  hard- 
woods. The  blackbird,  alerted  to  the 
loss,  flew  after  the  plunderer.  The 
harassment  did  little  to  slow  the 
crow’s  flight. 

Unknown  to  the  blackbirds,  the 
other  crow  flew  down,  gobbled  up 
one  nestling  and  flew  away  with 
another  to  feed  its  own  brood.  When 
the  blackbirds  returned  they  found 
only  wreckage.  Although  the  fourth 
nestling  called  plaintively  from  the 
ground,  its  parents  ignored  its  cry.  An 
hour  later  a shrew,  hunting  among 
the  sedges,  finished  the  work  the 
crows  had  begun. 

Nothing 

Later  the  crows  returned  and  while 
one  distracted  the  blackbirds  the 
other  flew  in  to  inspect  the  nest.  But 
the  shrew  had  already  completed  its 
task,  so  the  crow  found  nothing.  The 
fox  watching  from  beside  the  ledge 
saw  the  crow  return  to  the  hard- 
woods. . . . 

Just  inside  the  hardwoods  beside  a 
decaying  stump,  a mound  of  earth 
marked  a woodchuck  den.  Under  the 
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protection  of  the  sprawled  roots  the 
soil  was  worn  smooth  by  constant  use. 
A female  had  used  this  spot  for  a 
nursery  for  two  springs.  Her  current 
brood  was  barely  three  weeks  of  age. 
They  remained  close  to  the  spacious 
nursery  chamber. 

They  were  so  young  that  the 
mother  changed  their  bedding  regu- 
larly. The  movement  as  the  chuck 
threw  out  the  soiled  material  drew  the 
crow’s  attention.  It  flew  in  for  a closer 
look.  The  chuck  sat  up  to  survey  the 
surroundings  before  pushing  the 
debris  over  the  edge  of  the  mound. 

The  woodchuck’s  size  was  too  for- 
midable for  the  crow,  yet  the  instinct 
to  harass  other  creatures  was  so  strong 
that  it  made  a pass  over  the  rodent, 
scolding  as  it  flew.  She  raised  her  head 
and  then  slipped  into  the  den,  leaving 
the  frustrated  bird  to  return  to  its 
perch. 

What  the  crow  did  not  see  was  the 
head  that  appeared  for  a few  seconds 
at  the  escape  hole  at  the  base  of  a 
clump  of  grass.  The  female  watched 
for  a moment  then  withdrew.  The 
crow  loitered  about  the  area  for  a 
half-hour  before  flying  away.  . . . 

The  male  fox,  lying  at  ease,  watched 
the  antics  of  the  crow  through  slitted 
lids.  To  a casual  observer  he  would 
have  appeared  to  be  sleeping,  but 
what  he  saw  fostered  a burning 
curiosity  that  demanded  attention. 

The  crow  was  barely  out  of  sight 


when  the  fox  slipped  unobtrusively 
from  his  place.  He  circled  through  the 
vegetation  and  came  up  to  windward. 
A hundred  yards  away  his  nose 
detected  the  odors  of  fresh  earth,  soiled 
bedding  and  woodchuck.  In  his  mind 
he  stored  the  information  that  here 
was  a den  of  young  rodents — a pos- 
sible future  supply  of  prey — all  for  the 
hunting. 

A snag  with  upturned  roots  lay 
close  by.  He  found  a slight  hollow  just 
above  the  swell  of  the  roots  and  lay 
down.  His  ragged  coat  making  the 
transition  between  winter  and  sum- 
mer pelage  made  him  practically 
invisible. 

As  he  watched,  the  old  woodchuck 
finished  cleaning  the  den  and  gath- 
ered load  after  load  of  dry  grass  for 
fresh  bedding.  Once  one  of  the  young 
followed  her  to  the  entrance  but  she 
immediately  drove  it  back.  For  a half- 
hour  the  fox  kept  watch  before  slip- 
ping away  to  the  spring  for  a drink.  . . . 

The  sun  touched  the  western 
horizon  with  salmon-colored  glory. 
The  white  trunks  of  the  birches  turned 
rosy  to  match  the  mountain  laurel 
blooming  below.  For  a span  of  time, 
the  truce  of  evening  settled  as  the  twi- 
light deepened.  The  ravens  drifted 
back  toward  the  cliffs  above  the  river. 
The  hoot  of  a horned  owl  marked  the 
end  of  the  day  and  the  beginning  of 
night  across  the  plateau. 


Poaching  Reward  Clarified 

The  Pennsylvania  chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation  has  been 
offering  a $100  reward  to  individuals  who  help  obtain  a conviction  for  the  ille- 
gal killing  of  turkeys.  This  program,  initiated  to  help  create  a climate  in  which 
poaching  will  not  be  tolerated,  has  been  going  on  for  some  time  now  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  reports  received  by  district  game  protectors,  has  been  suc- 
cessful. However,  there  is  apparently  a misunderstanding  by  some  persons.  If 
more  than  one  individual  is  involved  in  apprehending  or  testifying  against  a 
culprit,  the  reward  will  be  divided  among  them;  each  person  does  not  receive 
$100. 
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An  Exceptional  Year  for 
Pennsylvania’s  Endangered  Wildlife 


By  Mike  Puglisi 


THREE  OF  THE  four  peregrine  falcons 
hacked  in  Philadelphia  during  1981.  The 
PGC  and  the  Peregrine  Fund,  assisted  by 
The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  estab- 
lished the  site  in  Pennsylvania’s  largest 
city. 

IT  WAS  ONLY  a few  years  ago  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion began  working  actively  with  en- 
dangered species.  Much  has  happened 
since  that  time,  particularly  during 
1981,  an  exceptional  year  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s endangered  wildlife. 

Endangered  species  work  started 
early  in  1981.  During  January,  the 
Game  Commission  assisted  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  with  its 
annual  midwinter  bald  eagle  survey. 
Nearly  all  the  PGC’s  game  protectors, 
several  bird  clubs,  and  numerous 
interested  individuals  participated  in 
the  one-day  survey. 


The  1981  survey  was  particularly 
significant  because  it  brought  to  our 
attention  an  important  bald  eagle 
wintering  area  along  the  lower  Sus- 
quehanna River.  This  location  is  one 
of  only  three  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
where  bald  eagles  are  known  to  win- 
ter on  a regular  basis.  The  Game 
Commission  is  seeking  informal  agree- 
ments with  landowners  to  ensure  that 
this  area  is  protected  and  that  it  re- 
mains suitable  for  wintering  bald 
eagles  in  the  future. 

The  most  notable  accomplishment 
of  1981,  and  perhaps  of  Pennsylvania’s 
entire  endangered  species  effort,  was 
a conference  on  “Species  of  Special 
Concern”  held  on  March  7 at  the 
Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Pittsburgh.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by:  the  Leonard  S.  Mudge 
Environmental  Education  Program, 
The  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Carnegie  Institute;  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Region  of  the  National  Audu- 
bon Society;  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission;  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources; 
and  the  Game  Commission. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  was 
to  present  and  discuss  proposed 
endangered  species  lists  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s birds,  mammals,  fish,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  plants  and  invertebrates. 
It  took  several  years  for  a host  of  vol- 
unteer experts  in  their  respective  fields 
to  prepare  the  lists  which  will  be  used 
to  set  priorities  for  future  endangered 
species  efforts  in  Pennsylvania.  One 
result  of  this  effort  was  the  realization 
that  very  little  is  known  about  many 
of  Pennsylvania’s  endangered  species. 
It  is  hoped  that  none  of  these  species 
will  disappear  from  Pennsylvania 
before  we  learn  enough  to  be  able  to 
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A BALD  EAGLE  banded 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1979 
was  found  over  a year 
later  more  than  800  miles 
away,  near  White  Lake, 
Ontario. 


assist  them  if  and  when  necessary. 

The  Game  Commission  is  indebted 
to  all  those  who  assisted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  endangered  bird  and 
mammal  lists,  and  particularly  to  Dr. 
Hugh  Genoways  of  The  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  who  chaired 
the  committee  on  mammals,  and  to 
Dr.  Frank  Gill  of  The  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  who  chaired  the 
committee  on  birds. 

At  the  completion  of  the  Species  of 
Special  Concern  conference,  the  Game 
Commission  immediately  turned  its 
attention  to  Pennsylvania’s  three  resi- 
dent pairs  of  bald  eagles  which,  by 
that  time,  were  already  nesting.  The 
Commission’s  success  with  bald  eagles 
began  in  1979.  Observations  made 
during  and  after  the  1979  nesting  sea- 
son, and  records  of  previous  nesting, 
led  Commission  personnel  to  suspect 
that  human  disturbance  of  the  nests 
was  causing  the  reproductive  failures 
that  Pennsylvania’s  eagles  had  been 
experiencing.  Disturbance  of  the  nests 
was  reduced  as  much  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  1980  nesting  season  to  test  the 
theory,  and  record  production  was 
the  result.  Four  eaglets  hatched,  more 
than  had  been  produced  by  these 
three  nests  during  any  of  the  previous 
twenty  years.  And  all  three  nests  pro- 
duced young,  a feat  that  had  never 
occurred  during  any  of  the  twenty 
years  for  which  there  were  records. 


All  four  eaglet’s  fledged.  Apparently 
we  had  solved  the  eagles’  biggest 
problem  by  eliminating  disturbance 
at  the  nests. 

We  planned  to  continue  our  routine 
protection  and  monitering  of  the  nests 
during  1981  to  assure  ourselves  that 
the  record  production  of  1980  was  not 
just  a coincidence,  but  the  1981  nest- 
ing season  started  with  a surprise  that 
nobody  expected.  We  found  a fourth 
bald  eagle  nest.  And  there  was  an 
added  bonus.  When  we  found  the  nest, 
there  was  already  a young  eaglet  in  it. 
We  kept  close  watch  on  the  new  nest 
and  again  protected  the  other  three 
nests  from  disturbance.  We  matched 
our  production  for  1980.  Four  eaglets 
were  produced  from  three  nests.  Only 
one  nest  failed  to  produce  young  and 
we  introduced  an  eaglet  there. 

Only  Second 

This  was  only  the  second  eaglet 
introduction  ever  attempted  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  most  difficult  problem 
on  this  occasion  was  delivering  the 
eaglet  to  Meadville.  The  bird  was  to  be 
flown  out  of  Laurel,  Maryland,  early 
on  the  morning  of  April  30,  but  storms 
and  rainy  weather  had  grounded  much 
of  the  air  traffic  in  Maryland  and 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  Finally,  with 
help  from  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation’s  Aviation  Di- 
vision, the  eaglet  was  safely  delivered 
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EAGLE  production  dur- 
ing 1981  matched  1980’s 
record.  An  additional 
eaglet  was  introduced  at 
an  unproductive  nest  and 
accepted  by  the  adults, 
bringing  the  total  num- 
ber of  eagles  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  during  1981 
to  five. 


to  the  Meadville  airport.  We  promptly 
deposited  the  young  bird  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful eagles’  nest  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately accepted  by  the  adults.  This 
brought  the  total  number  of  eagles 
raised  in  Pennsylvania  during  1981  to 
five.  All  five  eagles  fledged. 

Several  weeks  later  we  banded 
three  of  the  remaining  four  eaglets  in 
hope  of  learning  more  about  winter- 
ing areas,  dispersal  patterns,  nesting 
locations  and  mortality  factor,  for 
Pennsylvania’s  eagles. 

First  Band  Recovery 

Also  during  1981,  we  received  our 
first  report  of  an  eagle  band  recovery. 
The  eaglet  we  had  banded  in  1979, 
the  first  eaglet  to  be  successfully  intro- 
duced to  a nest  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  only  eagle  raised  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1979,  was  found  dead  over  a 
year  later  near  White  Lake,  Ontario. 
It  is  foolish  to  even  suggest  that  any 
conclusions  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  one  band  return,  particularly  when 
that  return  was  from  an  introduced 
bird.  However,  the  band  recovery 
does  give  us  a clue  as  to  what  might  be 
happening  to  our  young  eagles.  We 
know  young  birds  frequently  remain 
in  the  area  of  the  nests  through  their 
first  winter  but  disappear  at  the  start 
of  the  following  nesting  season.  How 
far  do  these  birds  wander?  We  now 
have  at  least  an  indication  that  they 
may  travel  a considerable  distance. 
Will  any  of  our  young  birds  return  to 
Pennsylvania  to  nest?  Is  one  of  the  two 


new  nesting  eagles  a Pennsylvania 
bird  that  has  returned  to  Pennsylvania 
to  nest?  We  will  never  know  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  but  per- 
haps  our  banding  will  someday 
answer  the  first. 

Like  the  bald  eagle,  the  peregrine 
falcon  also  was  adversely  affected  by 
DDT  pollution.  The  peregrine,  one  of 
the  fastest  flying  birds  in  the  world, 
was  so  strongly  affected  by  the  wide- 
spread use  of  DDT  following  World 
War  II  that  by  1964  it  was  completely 
eliminated  from  the  eastern  United 
States  as  a breeding  species. 

Peregrines  are  again  nesting  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  thanks  to  a two- 
part  program  of  captive  breeding  and 
strictly  controlled,  closely  monitored 
releases  called  hacking.  Hacking  is  a 
modification  of  a falconers’  technique 
that  is  hundreds  of  years  old.  The  per- 
egrines are  placed  in  a spacious 
wooden  box  located  in  the  area  in 
which  they  are  to  be  released,  allowed 
several  weeks  to  acclimate  to  their  new 
surroundings,  and  finally  released. 
Food  is  provided  for  several  addi- 
tional weeks  until  the  falcons  learn  to 
hunt. 

The  program  of  captive  breeding 
and  hacking  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Peregrine  Fund,  a non-profit 
organization  whose  goal  is  to  restore 
the  peregrine  falcon  to  the  vast  area 
from  which  it  has  been  eliminated. 
Initially,  the  Peregrine  Fund  hacked 
their  young  birds  from  cliffs  where 
peregrines  once  nested.  Great  horned 
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owls  were  common  in  the  woodlands 
surrounding  many  of  the  cliffs  and  the 
owls  quickly  learned  that  the  inexper- 
ienced young  peregrines,  with  no 
adults  to  protect  them,  were  easy  prey. 
Great  horned  owl  problems  even- 
tually resulted  in  the  abandonment  of 
many  of  the  woodland  hack  sites  and 
the  Peregrine  Fund  began  concentrat- 
ing their  releases  along  the  vast  grass- 
land marshes  of  coastal  New  Jersey 
(where  the  birds  are  hacked  from 
towers  built  in  the  marsh),  and  in 
urban  areas  where  tall  skyscrapers 
simulate  the  sheer  cliffs  on  which  the 
birds  used  to  nest. 

This  year  the  Peregrine  Fund  and 
the  PGC,  with  assistance  from  The 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  estab- 
lished a hack  site  on  a prominant 
building  overlooking  center  city,  Phil- 
adelphia. Four  peregrines,  one  male 
and  three  females,  were  released.  A 
sub- adult  female  peregrine  falcon  of 
unknown  origin  made  the  hack  even 
more  interesting  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. The  unidentified  female  ap- 
peared four  days  after  the  first  young 
peregrine  had  fledged.  At  first  it  ap- 
peared to  be  playfully  chasing  the 
birds,  then  it  began  harassing  them. 
On  one  occasion  it  chased  two  of  the 
birds  completely  out  of  sight  as  the 
Game  Commission’s  hack  site  atten- 
dants watched  helplessly  through 
binoculars.  This  presented  a very 
serious  problem  since  the  young  birds 
were  still  dependent  upon  food  placed 
in  the  hack  box.  Fortunately,  the  sub- 
adult’s agressive  behavior  subsided 
and  the  hack  proceeded  successfully. 

Another  bird  that  was  affected  by 
DDT  pollution  was  the  osprey.  A 
series  of  Game  Commission  surveys 
confirmed  that  the  osprey  had  been 
eliminated  from  Pennsylvania  as  a 
nesting  species.  We  know  that  some 
ospreys  reside  in  Pennsylvania  during 
the  summer  but,  for  some  reason,  they 
do  not  nest  here.  This  led  to  the 
development  of  an  osprey  hacking 
program. 

The  program  was  developed  by 
Charles  Schaadt  and  Dr.  Larry 


^ 

You’ve  got  a friend 
in  Pennsylvania  : 


Rymon  of  East  Stroudsburg  State  Col- 
lege. The  hacking  technique  is  similar 
to  that  used  with  the  peregrine  fal- 
cons. A pilot  project  conducted  during 
1980  demonstrated  that  osprey  hack- 
ing was  feasible  and  a five-year  osprey 
hacking  program  began  this  year.  The 
program  is  unique  in  that  it  is  being 
funded  jointly  through  the  PGC’s 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  pro- 
gram and  through  contributions  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society.  Schaadt  and 
Rymon  propose  to  release  108  ospreys 
over  a six-year  period.  It  is  hoped  this 
effort  will  return  nesting  ospreys  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Three  Best  Known 

The  bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon 
and  osprey  are  three  of  Pennsylvania’s 
best  known  endangered  species  but,  as 
previously  mentioned,  there  are  other 
species  about  which  very  little  is 
known.  We  have,  for  too  long  per- 
haps, taken  our  wildlife  for  granted. 
Although  most  of  Pennsylvania’s  native 
wildlife  species  thrive  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, some  are  seriously  affected  by 
certain  types  of  pollution  or  habitat 
destruction.  There  are  still  many  wild 
areas  left  in  Pennsylvania  which  offer 
refuge  to  certain  less  common,  more 
sensitive  species,  but  many  similar 
places  have  been  destroyed.  Whether 
or  not  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  native 
wildlife  remains  a part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  future  will  depend  upon 
all  of  us,  and  upon  our  desire  to  main- 
tain the  rich  diversity  of  wildlife  and 
plants  that  makes  outdoor  Pennsyl- 
vania so  interesting. 
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When  Not  to  Hunt  Squirrels 

. . . and  Other  Valuable  Advice 

By  Jim  Bashline 


THE  BIGGEST  problem,  as  I saw 
it,  was  getting  in  and  out  of  town 
without  anyone  seeing  us.  I had 
already  pushed  my  inexcusable 
absence  quota  to  the  absolute  limit 
with  parents  and  faculty  at  Couders- 
port  High  School,  and  I knew  I’d  have 
trouble  squeezing  a day  or  two  off  for 
next  spring’s  trout  adventures.  But  for 
heaven’s  sake  . . . this  was  November 
and  hunting  season  was  in  full  swing 
and  Bobby  knew  about  this  spot  over 
near  Mills  where  the  gray  and  black 
squirrels  were  literally  threatening  to 
take  over  the  world.  At  16,  three  sub- 
jects dominated  my  life:  hunting,  fish- 
ing and  girls.  The  order  of  importance 
varied  with  the  time  of  year.  But  as  I 
mentioned,  this  was  hunting  season. 

Bobby  had  access  to  a well-worn 
1939  Chevy  coupe  and  we  were  in  it 
and  gone  .before  the  sun  emerged  on 
that  about-to-be  unforgettable  morn- 
ing. I had  told  a whopping  lie  to  my 
mother  the  night  before  about  how  I 
was  going  to  do  some  hunting  on  Niles 
Hill  (it  was  right  behind  our  house) 
before  school  and  that  I had  a year- 
book staff  meeting  after  school.  That 
way  I could  spend  the  day  hunting 
and  since  I knew  she’d  be  gone  during 
the  day,  she’d  never  know  I had 
skipped  school.  The  written  excuse 
necessary  in  those  days  would  be  care- 
fully forged  by  a classmate  who  could 
duplicate  any  parent’s  handwriting  to 
perfection.  Bobby  had  made  similar 
arrangements.  No  bank  robbery  had 
ever  been  better  planned. 

As  we  rumbled  up  Route  44  in  the 
half-light  of  dawn,  consuming  most  of 
the  sandwiches  and  apples  we  had 
packed  for  lunch,  Bobby  filled  me  in 
on  the  hunt  location.  It  was,  he  ex- 
plained, a grove  of  hickory  trees  mixed 


with  some  beech  and  maple.  The  trees 
were  full  of  nuts  . . . hence  a tremen- 
dous population  of  squirrels.  He  had 
been  there  on  the  previous  Saturday 
and  killed  five  of  them  and  allowed 
that  there  were  three  squirrels  in 
every  tree.  A regular  squirrel  Val- 
halla! 

I was  at  the  age  where  a full  game 
bag  was  everything  and  squirrels 
meant  something  else  in  addition.  The 
tails  would  be  used  for  fly  tying,  and 
fried  squirrel  was  (and  still  is)  one  of 
my  favorite  meals. 

The  sun  winked  at  us  for  about 
thirty  seconds,  then  from  nowhere  a 
black  cloud  the  size  of  New  Jersey  sud- 
denly appeared.  It  was  raining  softly 
as  we  pulled  onto  the  old  tote  road 
that  led  to  the  fabled  grove.  We 
hadn’t  bothered  to  read  a weather 
report  the  day  before  and  the  car 
radio  produced  only  static,  as  did 
most  car  radios  in  those  days.  We 
were  about  to  experience  the  tag  end 
of  a severe  hurricane  that  had  hit  the 
Atlantic  coast  a couple  of  days  earlier. 
But  it  probably  wouldn’t  have  mat- 
tered even  if  we  had  known.  The 
thrill  of  skipping  school  and  going 
hunting  was  too  powerful  a draw; 

Less  Than  An  Hour 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  the  day  started 
out  warm — a bit  balmy  in  fact — for 
November,  and  we  decided  that  lack 
of  raingear  would  not  hamper  our 
efforts  too  much.  After  all,  we  could 
always  climb  back  in  the  car  to  dry 
out  . . . after  we  had  our  limit  of 
squirrels,  which  according  to  Bobby 
would  require  less  than  an  hour.  After 
that,  we’d  switch  locations  and  look 
for  grouse  or  rabbits. 

We  were  well  armed  for  any  even- 
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HUNTING  SEASON  was  in  full  swing  and 
Bobby  knew  about  a spot  near  Mills  where 
the  gray  and  black  squirrels  were  threaten- 
ing to  take  over  the  world.  So  . . . 


tuality.  Bobby  had  his  birthday-pres- 
ent Model  62  Winchester  pump  22 
and  I had  my  very  own  Stevens  single 
shot  Marksman.  We  both  also  had 
single  barrel  20  gauges.  Mine  was  a 
Savage  Model  220  and  Bobby’s  was  a 
37  Winchester. 

We  both  shot  a lot  of  22  ammuni- 
tion in  those  days  and,  without  being 
too  boastful,  I must  say  we  were 
pretty  good  rifle  shots.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  22  ammo  could  then  be 
purchased  for  39  cents  a box  at  the 
Western  Auto  store,  so  practice 
rounds  were  not  difficult  to  come  by. 
We  elected  to  start  with  the  rifles,  fig- 
uring the  squirrels  would  be  sitting 
pretty  tight  on  a rainy  morning. 

I’ll  say  they  were  sitting  tight!  We 
walked  around  that  grove  for  an  hour 
and  never  saw  a squirrel  hair.  There 
were  nests  and  cuttings  all  over  the 
place  but  the  squirrels  were  either 
holed  up  or  had  completely  left  the 
county.  I was  beginning  to  wonder 
about  Bobby’s  power  of  observation. 
A short  powwow  and  we  decided,  as 
any  “experienced”  squirrel  hunter 
would  do,  we’d  wait  ’em  out. 


That  proved  to  be  a bust  too.  We 
took  seats  on  fallen  logs  about  a hun- 
dred yards  apart  and  proceeded  to 
soak  up  20  gallons  of  water  each  in 
our  CHS  jackets  and  thin  blue  jeans. 
It  was  at  that  time  I made  two  discov- 
eries: (1)  Blue  jeans  can  absorb  an 
amazing  amount  of  water;  (2)  They 
are  the  coldest  items,  next  to  ice 
cubes,  that  can  be  held  against  the 
skin.  The  balmy  air  had  been  replaced 
with  a frigid  wind  and  the  rain  was 
now  coming  down  in  drops  big 
enough  to  fill  a teacup.  Terminating 
this  squirrel  hunt  was  fast  becoming  a 
definite  possibility.  My  soggy  con- 
templation was  interrupted  by  a 
shout. 

“There  he  is!”  Bobby  yelled.  Bam! 

He  had  fired  one  shot  at  a big  gray 
which  for  some  reason  popped  out  of  a 
den  tree  for  a look  and,  despite  the 
downpour,  had  managed  to  hit  it.  But 
the  squirrel  hung  on  and  began  to 
move  from  one  treetop  to  another. 
And  it  was  coming  my  way. 

Now  during  those  formative  years  I 
had  come  up  with  a rather  unique 
method  of  turning  my  single  shot  22 
into  a repeater  of  sorts.  It  was  my 
habit  to  carry  a couple  of  rounds  in 
my  mouth.  That’s  right,  in  my  mouth. 
It  was  a really  dumb  thing  to  do  but  I 
could  literally  “spit”  the  next  shot  into 
the  chamber  after  pulling  out  the 
fired  hull  . . . the  Stevens  did  not  have 
automatic  ejection.  It’s  necessary  to 
explain  this  because  of  what  hap- 
pened next. 

Gulped 

The  squirrel  was  almost  overhead 
as  I leaned  around  a big  beech  to  take 
a rest.  My  left  foot  went  down  on  a 
slippery  limb  which  was  hiding 
beneath  the  wet  leaves  and  as  I sucked 
up  my  breath  to  squeeze  the  trigger,  I 
must  have  gulped  when  I slipped. 
Anyhow,  I swallowed  one  of  the  22 
cartridges! 

I gagged,  trying  to  cough  up  the 
shell  but  nothing  helped.  That  22  was 
now  in  my  stomach  and  that  was  that. 
Bobby  had  hit  the  squirrel  rather  well 
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after  all.  It  dropped  from  the  tree — 
stone  dead.  I also  dropped  to  the 
ground,  clutching  my  throat.  I had 
never  heard  of  anyone  swallowing  a 
live  round  before  and  I began  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities:  Would  it  ex- 
plode if  I fell  down?  Would  the 
digestive  juices  dissolve  it?  And  if  they 
did,  would  that  cause  lead  poisoning? 
See,  I’d  paid  attention  in  health  class. 
I knew  the  questions  but  wasn’t  too 
sure  of  the  answers. 

When  Bobby  realized  what  had 
happened,  he  nearly  fell  down  laugh- 
ing. In  spite  of  my  protests  that  this 
was  a serious  matter  indeed,  he  could 
only  think  of  the  most  ridiculous 
possibilities. 

“A  regular  walking  bomb,  that’s 
what  you  are!” 

“Don’t  run  ...  it  might  go  off!” 

“Be  sure  and  aim  yourself  in  the 
right  direction  . . . haw-haw-haw.” 

He  also  came  up  with  some  other 
observations  which  do  not  bear  men- 
tioning. After  his  initial  comedy 
routine  died  down,  we  decided  that 
there  really  wasn’t  too  much  danger 
in  what  had  happened. 

If  possible,  the  rain  was  now  com- 
ing down  harder  and  we  returned  to 
the  car  to  discover  a major  river  flow- 
ing through  each  of  the  two  ruts 
which  formed  our  exit  road.  The 
water  was  over  both  running  boards. 
(If  you  don’t  know  about  running 
boards,  ask  your  dad.)  The  quarter- 
mile  trip  back  to  the  blacktop  road 
looked  like  it  could  be  better  managed 
with  a boat. 


fyif/iew 


After  a bit  of  grinding,  the  Chevy 
actually  started.  With  much  spinning 
and  pushing,  we  got  it  turned  around 
and  headed  the  right  way.  But  not  for 
long.  The  bottom  of  the  dirt  road  soon 
dissolved  and  the  front  wheels  sank 
into  a mud  hole  that  seemed  to  have 
no  bottom.  The  entire  front  bumper 
disappeared  as  the  rear  wheels  spun  in 
place.  We  were  stuck  good  and  proper. 

Through  the  Motions 

We  went  through  the  motions  of 
pushing  and  jammed  some  sticks  and 
stones  under  the  wheels,  but  we  both 
knew  that  outside  help  would  be 
needed  to  get  us  out  of  this  fix.  It  was 
nearly  noon  and  I was  beginning  to 
worry  about  getting  home  in  time  for 
supper  to  make  good  on  my  tale  about 
a meeting  after  school.  Bobby  was 
starting  to  fret  a bit  too.  His  uncle’s  car 
was  the  major  concern.  He  wanted  to 
use  it  again  in  a heavy  date  situation 
during  the  coming  weekend. 

We  flipped  a coin  to  see  who  would 
walk  to  the  nearest  farm  in  an  attempt 
to  con  the  owner  into  bringing  a trac- 
tor to  our  rescue.  Bobby  lost  the  toss 
and  I stayed  behind  to  guard  the  car 
and  stay  a bit  drier. 

He  returned  in  about  a half-hour 
riding  on  the  sway  bar  of  an  antique 
Oliver  tractor  with  a very  wet  farmer 
in  the  metal  spring  seat.  (Bobby  told 
me  later  that  the  farmer’s  wife  was 
fascinated  by  his  tale  of  woe — partic- 
ularly the  part  about  his  pal  swallow- 
ing a 22,  and  convinced  her  husband 
to  help  us  out.) 

A log  chain  was  wrapped  around 
the  front  bumper  and  the  old  tractor 
belched  a time  or  two  and  took  off 
smartly  . . . ripping  off  the  entire  car 
bumper  assembly  as  it  moved  forward! 

We  were  aghast!  I nearly  coughed 
up  the  22  and  I couldn’t  tell  if  those 
were  tears  in  Bobby’s  eyes  or  rain- 
water. I suspect  both. 

The  next  attempt,  with  the  chain 
around  the  differential  housing, 
worked,  and  after  promising  to  pay 
the  farmer  a couple  of  buck  for  his 
trouble  (on  a later  date)  we  started  for 
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THE  PiCKUP  that  finally  stopped  for  us  was 
driven  by  a remarkably  familiar  person.  St 
was  the  same  farmer  who  had  pulled  us  out 
of  the  mudhole. 


home  with  the  front  bumper  draped 
over  the  still  intact  rear  one.  Another 
mistake. 

We  hadn’t  gone  more  than  three 
miles  when  we  heard  a loud  “thunk” 
and  looked  out  the  back  window  just 
in  time  to  see  the  bumper  bounce  ten 
feet  in  the  air  and  hit  an  entire  row  of 
rural  mailboxes  that  had  been  recently 
serviced.  Demolished  mailboxes  and 
fluttering  mail  created  a cloud  of 
destruction  that  resembled  a minia- 
ture atomic  blast.  We  had  neglected 
to  tie  the  unattached  bumper  down 
and  now  we  would  probably  be  ar- 
rested for  tampering  with  the  U.S. 
mail! 

For  the  next  half-hour  we  chased 
mail  across  plowed  fields  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  while  three  rather 
annoyed  farmwives  assisted  us.  More 
promises  to  repair  the  broken  mail- 
boxes and  we  were  on  our  way  again, 
this  time  with  the  bumper  (in  a much 
worse  condition  than  it  had  previously 
been)  safely  stowed  halfway  in  the 
trunk. 

We  hadn’t  gone  more  than  five 


miles  (with  twenty  more  to  go)  when 
the  old  Chevy  grunted  and  stopped. 
Out  of  gas!  The  extra  wheel  spinning 
while  stuck  and  the  idling  while  pick- 
ing up  the  errant  mail  had  taken  its 
toll.  There  we  sat.  The  rain  was  still 
pouring  down  and  hitchhiking  seemed 
the  only  answer.  We  got  out  with  guns 
in  hands  (two  each,  remember)  and 
one  dead  squirrel.  (Why  Bobby 
wanted  to  carry  that  squirrel  puzzles 
me  to  this  day.)  Anyway,  we  extended 
our  thumbs.  Several  cars  passed  us  by. 
No  wonder.  Soaking  wet,  mud  from 
head  to  foot,  over-armed  and  carrying 
a dead  squirrel! 

The  pickup  truck  that  finally 
stopped  for  us  was  driven  by  a 
remarkably  familiar  person.  It  was 
the  same  farmer  who  had  pulled  us 
out  of  the  mudhole.  Luckily,  he  rec- 
ognized the  car  and,  double  luck,  he 
was  headed  for  Coudersport.  The 
farmer’s  most  memorable  comment 
during  the  ride  home  was,  “Say,  you 
kids  are  really  having  a stroke  of  bad 
luck,  ain’tcha?”  He  didn’t  know  the 
half  of  it! 

it  was  exactly  4 o'clock  when  we 
got  back  to  town,  the  precise  moment 
that  school  would  be  over.  We 
couldn’  t afford  to  be  seen  by  other  stu- 
dents or  teachers  so  we  elected  to  ask 
the  farmer  to  let  us  out  on  the  edge  of 
town.  We  holed  up  under  the  old 
Rubber  Town  Bridge.  I couldn’t  go 
home  until  about  5 o’clock  since  that’s 
when  I told  my  mother  I’d  be  showing 
up.  My  only  hope  was  to  slip  in  the 
front  door  without  her  seeing  me, 
scoot  upstairs,  change  clothes  and 
continue  the  charade. 

Bigger  Problems 

Bobby  had  bigger  problems.  He 
had  to  get  some  gas  and  someone  to 
drive  him  back  to  his  uncle’s  car. 
Then  he  had  to  figure  out  a way  to 
attach  the  front  bumper  before 
returning  the  car  to  his  uncle’s 
drivev/ay.  At  that  point,  I found  out 
that  he  had  “borrowed”  the  car 
clandestinely. 

It  was  now  4:30  and  we  began  the 
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walk  into  town,  taking  all  the  back 
ways  to  avoid  being  spotted.  We 
arrived  home  to  even  bigger  trouble. 
Bobby’s  uncle  was  waiting  for  him 
with  the  news  that  he  had  notified  the 
State  Police  that  his  car  had  been 
stolen.  (He  hadn’t  actually  done  this 
but  it  was  good  for  a mighty  scare.) 
Bobby  broke  down  and  explained  the 
whole  miserable  episode. 

Note  Waiting 

A note  was  waiting  for  me  on  my 
dresser: 

“Jim,  I wasn’t  sleeping  this  morning 
and  saw  you  drive  away  with  Bobby 
in  his  uncle’s  car.  I know  you  were 
hunting  all  day.  So  don’t  bother  cook- 
ing up  some  wild  story.  You  played 
hooky  and  I’m  mad.  I’ll  be  home 
around  6.  Mother.” 

Life  was  not  full  of  promise  for  me 
at  that  moment,  nor  for  the  next  few 
days.  Nor  was  Bobby’s  existence  a 
pleasant  one.  But  several  important 
lessons  were  learned  on  that  day  when 
the  Red  Gods  frowned,  and  the  fol- 
lowing vows  were  taken: 

1.  Do  not  carry  22  cartridges  in  the 
mouth. 

2.  Do  not  play  hooky  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting  squirrels  . . . espe- 
cially on  days  when  hurricane  alerts 
are  being  issued. 

3.  Do  not  attach  log  chains  to  front 
bumpers  of  1939  Chevys. 

4.  Do  not  fold,  spindle  or  mutilate 
U.S.  mailboxes. 

Note:  “Bobby”  is  not  my  old  pal’s 
real  name.  It  would  not  be  diplomat- 
ically wise  or  kind  to  use  it.  You  see, 
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he  is  today  a teacher  at  Coudersport 
High  and  such  a revelation  could  be, 
at  the  least,  uncomfortable.  But, 
Bobby,  neither  of  us  will  ever  forget 
that  squirrel  hunt  33  years  ago,  will 
we? 
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Results  Of  Pennsylvania’s 
1981  Bear  Harvest 

By  Gary  L Alt 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


PGC  FIELD  PERSONNEL  prepare  to  weigh 
a bear  brought  to  one  of  the  numerous 
check  stations.  Information  gathered  at 
these  stations  is  invaluable  in  properly 
managing  this  species. 

THE  1981  bear  season  was  the  first 
in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for 
which  sportsmen  were  required  to 
purchase  a separate  bear  license.  It 
was  the  second  season  that  bears  less 
than  one  year  of  age  could  be  legally 
harvested.  These  recent  changes  have 
improved  the  quality  of  bear  manage- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  and  have  at- 
tracted a great  deal  of  attention  to  the 


subject.  Accordingly,  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  present  the  results  of 
the  1981  bear  harvest  and  to  discuss  its 
impact  on  Pennsylvania’s  bear  re- 
source. 

Harvest  Size  and  Location 

Pennsylvania’s  one- day  bear  season 
for  1981  was  November  23.  A harvest 
of  819  bears  was  reported  for  the  32 
counties  open  to  hunting.  This  com- 
pares to  921  in  1980  and  856  in  1979. 

Table  1 lists  the  1981  harvest  by  sex 
and  county.  Counties  with  the  largest 
harvests  were  Lycoming  84,  Clinton 
78,  Clearfield  63,  Cameron  56,  Pike  54 
and  Elk  51.  The  sex-ratio  of  the  bear 
harvest  was  distorted  toward  females 
(204/362  = 56.5%)  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  state  (Tioga,  Lycoming,  Union, 
Snyder,  and  counties  to  the  east),  and 
toward  males  (258/456  = 56.5%)  in 
the  western  half  of  the  state.  This  pro- 
duced a nearly  even  sex- ratio  state- 
wide with  416  (50.8%)  males  and  403 
(49.2%)  females. 

The  1980-81  bear  harvests  within 
the  Game  Commission’s  Field  Divi- 
sions were  as  follows:  Northeast  268- 
218,  Northcentral  594-503,  Northwest 
43-56,  Southwest  Closed- 14,  and 
Southcentral  16-28.  The  Northeast, 
Northcentral  and  Southwest  divisions 
contributed  a larger  percentage  of  the 
statewide  harvest  than  average,  and 
the  Northwest  Division  contributed  a 
smaller  percentage,  based  on  harvest 
statistics  from  1949  through  1980 
(Table  2). 

Time  of  Kill 

The  fact  that  hunters  were  more 
successful  during  the  afternoon  of  the 
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Table  1. 

Pennsylvania  1981  legal  bear  harvest,  by  county. 


COUNTY 

MALES 

FEMALES 

TOTAL 

Armstrong 

3 

4 

7 

Blair 

1 

4 

5 

Bradford 

9 

15 

24 

Cambria 

6 

1 

7 

Cameron 

26 

30 

56 

Carbon 

13 

11 

24 

Centre 

14 

14 

28 

Clarion 

1 

0 

1 

Clearfield 

26 

37 

63 

Clinton 

40 

38 

78 

Columbia 

1 

0 

1 

Elk 

36 

15 

51 

Forest 

15 

1 

16 

Huntingdon 

5 

5 

10 

Jefferson 

15 

11 

26 

Lackawanna 

3 

4 

7 

Luzerne 

2 

3 

5 

Lycoming 

33 

51 

84 

McKean 

25 

16 

41 

Mifflin 

6 

4 

10 

Monroe 

12 

30 

42 

Pike 

19 

35 

54 

Potter 

31 

14 

45 

Snyder 

0 

3 

3 

Sullivan 

22 

17 

39 

Susquehanna 

1 

0 

1 

Tioga 

25 

21 

46 

Union 

6 

5 

11 

Venango 

1 

0 

1 

Warren 

7 

5 

12 

Wayne 

2 

6 

8 

Wyoming 

10 

3 

13 

TOTAL 

416 

403 

819 

1981  season  is  apparent  in  a compari- 
son of  cumulative  harvest  by  hour  for 
the  1979,  1980,  and  1981  harvests 
(Table  3).  By  noon  of  the  1979  season, 
75  % of  the  harvest  was  already  taken. 
This  compares  to  80%  for  1980  and 
only  69%  in  1981.  Accordingly,  hunt- 
ers in  1981  took  31%  of  the  harvest 
during  the  afternoon  as  compared  to 
25%  in  1979  and  20%  in  1980.  Better 
weather  and  hunters  who  were  more 
determined  after  paying  for  a separate 
bear  license  are  probably  the  causes  of 
the  greater  hunting  success  during  the 
afternoon. 


Table  2.  Percentage  of  legal  bear  harvest  taken  from  each  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s six  Field  Divisions. 


DIVISION 

1949-1980 

AVERAGE 

RANGE 

1981 

Northeast 

25 

(13-36) 

27 

Northcentral 

60 

(46-71) 

61 

Northwest 

11 

(3-20) 

7 

Southwest 

1 

(0-2) 

2 

Southcentral 

3 

(1-7) 

3 

Southeast 

0 

(0-0) 

0 

10  pounds),  for  an  estimated  field- 
dressed  weight  of  595  pounds.  This  is 
the  heaviest  bear  ever  harvested  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Hunting  Pressure 

A variety  of  data  indicate  that 
hunting  pressure  decreased  dramati- 
cally during  1981  as  compared  to 
previous  seasons.  Estimates  of  the 
number  of  bear  hunters  in  Pennsyl- 
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Table  4.  Field-dressed  weights  of  bears  har 


FIELD  DRESSED 
WEIGHT 
(Pounds) 

FEMALES 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT 

: 

NUMBER 

100  or  less 

121 

121 

30.4 

104 

101-125 

65 

186 

46.7 

41 

126-150 

54 

240 

60.3 

63 

151-175 

76 

316 

79.4 

52 

176-200 

45 

361 

90.7 

25 

201-225 

23 

384 

96.5 

26 

226-250 

8 

392 

98.5 

17 

251-275 

3 

395 

99.2 

21 

276-300 

2 

397 

99.7 

19 

301-325 

1 

398 

100.0 

9 

326-350 

0 

398 

100.0 

11 

351-375 

0 

398 

100.0 

4 

376-400 

0 

398 

100.0 

5 

401-425 

0 

398 

100.0 

4 

426-450 

0 

398 

100.0 

5 

451-475 

0 

398 

100.0 

4 

476-500 

0 

398 

100.0 

2 

501-525 

0 

398 

100.0 

1 

526-550 

0 

398 

100.0 

1 

551-575 

0 

398 

100.0 

0 

576-600 

0 

398 

100.0 

1 

Weight  Distribution 

Field-dressed  weights  were  recorded 
for  99.3%  of  the  bears  taken  in  1981. 
The  greater  weights  attained  by  males 
are  obvious  (Table  4).  The  largest  fe- 
male taken  in  1981  was  from  McKean 
County  and  field-dressed  316  pounds. 
(Estimated  live  weight,  372  pounds.) 
The  largest  male  was  from  Clinton 
County  and  weighed  700  pounds  live 
weight  (scales  certified  to  the  nearest 
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Table  3.  Cumulative  percentage  of  harvest  taken  in  different  hours  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1-day  bear  seasons,  1979-1981. 


TIME 

1979 

YEAR 

1980 

1981 

7:00 

0 

3 

3 

8:00 

15 

19 

22 

9:00 

38 

40 

36 

10:00 

55 

58 

50 

11:00 

67 

71 

62 

12:00 

75 

80 

69 

1:00 

81 

85 

76 

2:00 

87 

88 

83 

3:00 

92 

92 

90 

4:00 

98 

98 

96 

5:00 

100 

100 

100 

vania,  by  county,  for  six  seasons  since 
1972,  are  provided  in  Table  5.  The 
estimates  for  1972,  1974,  1976,  1979 
and  1980  are  based  on  a mail  survey 
(Shope,  unpublished  data);  the  1981 
estimate  was  tabulated  from  hunter 
responses  on  bear  license  applications. 

The  estimated  number  of  bear 


hunters  in  Pennsylvania  was  161,335 
in  1979,  211,684  in  1980,  and  72,461 
in  1981.  According  to  these  data,  there 
was  a reduction  of  66%  in  hunting 
pressure  from  1980  to  1981.  Parked 
cars  counted  along  selected  routes  in 
three  areas  were  used  to  determine 
local  fluctuations  in  hunting  pressure. 


sted  during  the  1981  bear  hunting  season. 


MALES 

TOTAL 

UMULATIVE 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

NUMBER 

CUMULATIVE 

PERCENT 

104 

25.1 

225 

225 

27.7 

145 

34.9 

106 

331 

40.7 

208 

50.1 

117 

448 

55.1 

260 

62.7 

128 

576 

70.8 

285 

68.7 

70 

646 

79.5 

311 

74.9 

49 

695 

85.5 

328 

79.0 

25 

720 

88.6 

349 

84.1 

24 

744 

91.5 

368 

88.7 

21 

765 

94.1 

377 

90.8 

10 

775 

95.3 

388 

93.5 

11 

786 

96.7 

392 

94.5 

4 

790 

97.2 

397 

95.7 

5 

795 

97.8 

410 

96.6 

4 

799 

98.3 

406 

97.8 

5 

804 

98.9 

410 

98.8 

4 

808 

99.4 

412 

99.3 

2 

810 

99.6 

413 

99.5 

1 

811 

99.8 

414 

99.8 

1 

812 

99.9 

414 

99.8 

0 

812 

99.9 

415 

100.0 

1 

813 

100.0 
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Table  5.  Estimated  number  of  bear  hunters,  by  county,  for  six  seasons  from  1972 
through  1981. 


COUNTY 

1972* 

1974* 

YEAR 

1976* 

1979* 

1980* 

1981** 

Armstrong 

0 

0 

75 

439 

closed 

143 

Bedford 

79 

98 

0 

181 

closed 

closed 

Blair 

1,196 

984 

1,261 

1,331 

closed 

209 

Bradford 

2,795 

1,576 

5,268 

3,203 

4,305 

1,632 

Cambria 

638 

788 

1,558 

1,331 

closed 

390 

Cameron 

6,229 

5,714 

14,317 

11,391 

14,864 

6,396 

Carbon 

2,235 

2,069 

3,931 

3,203 

4,595 

1,142 

Centre 

5,670 

4,629 

10,163 

5,967 

9,295 

2,578 

Clarion 

2,315 

984 

2,818 

1,782 

3,331 

442 

Clearfield 

5,269 

4,432 

7,269 

5,076 

10,861 

2,717 

Clinton 

7,426 

6,895 

13,575 

11,299 

17,997 

6,659 

Columbia 

798 

788 

1,334 

891 

1,277 

254 

Crawford 

0 

0 

148 

271 

closed 

closed 

Elk 

9,583 

8,077 

12,091 

9,970 

14,087 

4,959 

Erie 

0 

0 

0 

89 

closed 

closed 

Forest 

7,507 

5,221 

11,870 

6,858 

10,861 

2,644 

Huntingdon 

1,356 

1,378 

1,705 

2,221 

3,226 

806 

Indiana 

240 

197 

444 

620 

closed 

closed 

Jefferson 

2,795 

2,364 

5,489 

4,275 

7,925 

1,680 

Lackawanna 

1,038 

886 

3,189 

3,112 

2,936 

797 

Luzerne 

3,673 

2,462 

4,525 

3,733 

5,279 

1,164 

Lycoming 

8,865 

8,767 

11,943 

14,334 

13,112 

6,022 

McKean 

4,871 

4,628 

10,089 

8,007 

9,874 

3,948 

Mifflin 

1,118 

788 

2,003 

2,582 

2,343 

629 

Monroe 

3,593 

4,628 

5,044 

2,932 

3,818 

1,644 

Northampton 

79 

0 

75 

0 

closed 

closed 

Pike 

11,740 

11,525 

22,033 

12,901 

15,851 

5,662 

Potter 

11,980 

8,964 

13,872 

11,842 

18,195 

6,577 

Schuylkill 

159 

98 

0 

271 

closed 

closed 

Snyder 

1,198 

1,773 

1,335 

1,601 

1,764 

392 

Somerset 

479 

295 

1,484 

620 

closed 

closed 

Sullivan 

5,830 

5,417 

6,825 

6,496 

7,136 

2,903 

Susquehanna 

0 

0 

444 

89 

290 

68 

Tioga 

7,751 

5,319 

10,534 

9,788 

13,494 

5,058 

Union 

2,874 

1,477 

4,154 

3,913 

2,343 

968 

Venango 

798 

591 

222 

530 

1,277 

268 

Warren 

6,869 

4,432 

7,938 

5,514 

7,136 

2,215 

Wayne 

1,118 

984 

1,186 

981 

2,251 

696 

Westmoreland 

319 

886 

1,038 

1,071 

closed 

closed 

Wyoming 

1,597 

886 

2,670 

620 

1,961 

799 

TOTAL 

132,080 

1 1 1 ,000 

203,919 

161,335 

211,684 

72,461 

‘Based  on  PGC  Game  Take  Survey  (Shope,  unpublished  data).  Hunters  from  counties  where  bears 
have  not  been  harvested  since  1949  were  included  as  “county  unknown’’  and  redistributed  proportionally 
over  the  known  counties.  NOTE:  Estimated  numbers  of  bear  hunters,  by  county,  were  not  available  for 
1973  or  1975,  and  there  was  no  open  season  in  1977  or  1978. 

"Based  on  hand  tabulation  of  bear  license  application  responses. 
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Table  6.  Percentage  of  hunters  in  each  of  the  Field  Divisions  where  bears  were 
taken. 


DIVISION 

1972 

1974 

YEAR 

1976 

1979 

1980 

1981 

AVERAGE 

Northeast 

26 

28 

28 

24 

24 

23 

25 

Northcentral 

54 

53 

53 

57 

59 

63 

57 

Northwest 

15 

12 

14 

12 

14 

10 

13 

Southwest 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Closed 

1 

1 

Southcentral 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

4 

A 54.8-mile  survey  route  in  the  Poco- 
nos  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
yielded  620  cars  in  1979,  881  in  1980, 
and  333  in  1981.  Personnel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  on  a 157.6-mile 
survey  in  the  Elk  State  Forest  Area  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  counted 
1,931  cars  in  1979,  1,971  in  1980,  and 
1,384  in  1981.  On  a 60.0-mile  survey 
in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  the 
number  of  cars  fluctuated  from  319  in 
1979,  to  405  in  1980,  to  187  in  1981.  In 
each  of  these  cases  a large  reduction 
in  hunting  pressure  was  experienced 
during  the  1981  season. 

The  percentage  of  bear  hunters  in 
each  of  the  Game  Commission’s  Field 
Divisions  during  recent  years  is  listed 
in  Table  6.  During  1981,  a lower  than 
average  percentage  went  to  the  North- 
east, Northwest  and  Southcentral  divi- 
sions. A greater  than  average  propor- 
tion went  to  the  Northcentral  Division. 
Impacts  of  these  shifts  in  hunting 
pressure  were  reflected  in  the  number 
of  bears  taken  and  in  hunting  mortal- 
ity rates  of  tagged  bears. 

Of  the  72,461  bear  licenses  issued 
during  1981,  866  (1.2%)  were  issued 
to  nonresidents  from  21  states  and  one 
Canadian  province  (Table  7).  Non- 
residents harvested  9 (1.1%)  of  the 
819  bears  taken  in  the  1981  season. 

Hunters  Per  Bear  Harvested 

Figure  1 shows  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  bear  hunters,  the  number  of 
bears  harvested,  and  the  number  of 
hunters  per  bear  harvested,  as  plotted 
by  county  for  the  1981  season.  Table 
8,  which  covers  these  same  categories 


Table  7.  Home  state  and  number  of 
nonresidents  who  hunted  bears  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1981. 


Alaska 4 

Arizona 1 

California 2 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut  15 

Delaware 39 

Florida 11 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 3 

Indiana 3 

Iowa 1 

Maryland 182 

Massachusetts 2 

Michigan 2 

New  Jersey 257 

New  York 94 

North  Carolina 3 

Ohio 223 

Ontario 1 

Texas 3 

Virginia  10 

West  Virginia  6 

Unknown 2 


Total 866 


statewide,  shows  that  in  the  1981  sea- 
son it  took  fewer  people,  88,  to  shoot 
a bear  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any 
other  year  for  which  records  are  avail- 
able. 

Favorable  weather  conditions  in 
1981  may  have  had  some  influence  on 
this  success  ratio.  But  the  main  reason 
it  is  so  high  is  probably  a result  of  the 
new  bear  license  requirement  where 
only  the  more  dedicated  bear  hunters 
took  the  time  to  apply  and  were  will- 
ing to  purchase  a bear  license. 
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Table  8.  Number  of  bear  hunters  per  bear  harvested  for  six  bear  seasons  in  Penn- 
sylvania since  1972.  (See  Note  with  Table  5.) 


YEAR 

ESTIMATED  NUMBER 
OF  HUNTERS 

NUMBER  OF 
BEARS  HARVESTED 

NUMBER  OF  HUNTERS 
PER  HARVESTED  BEAR 

1972 

132,080 

412 

316 

1974 

111,000 

232 

478 

1976 

203,919 

703 

290 

1979 

161,335 

856 

188 

1980 

211,684 

921 

230 

1981 

72,461 

819 

88 

Mortality  Rates 

The  percentage  of  tagged  bears  har- 
vested is  a direct  indication  of  our 
hunting  season’s  impact  upon  the  bear 
resource.  During  1981,  wildlife  biolo- 
gists, district  game  protectors  and 
research  assistants  working  on  the 
bear  project  tagged  504  different 
bears  in  Pennsylvania.  Seventy- four 
of  these  were  harvested  during  the 
one-day  season,  yielding  a mortality 
rate  of  15%  . This  is  the  lowest  state- 
wide hunting  mortality  rate  since 
1973  (Table  10). 

Hunting  mortality  rates  by  Field 
Divisions  are  supplied  in  Table  9.  The 
Northcentral  Division  had  the  highest 
rate,  20%.  Rates  for  the  Northeast, 
Northwest  and  Southcentral  divisions 
were  from  10%  to  13%  , which  is  con- 
sidered low.  In  general,  mortality 
rates  were  higher  for  males  than 
females. 

Hunting  mortality  rates  of  bears  less 


than  one  year  of  age  have  remained 
nearly  constant  though  this  age  class  is 
now  legal  game.  The  rate  was  5% 
(2/40)  in  1979  when  they  were  not 
legal,  6%  (5/85)  in  1980,  and  5% 
(5/93)  in  1981,  when  they  were  legal. 
As  previous  articles  have  suggested, 
the  legality  of  such  bears  in  fall  hunt- 
ing season  appears  to  have  little  im- 
pact on  their  mortality. 

Conclusions 

Bear  hunting  pressure  fell  off 
sharply  during  the  1981  season  as 
compared  to  previous  years,  but  a sig- 
nificant increase  in  hunter  success 
produced  a harvest  nearly  as  large  as 
those  in  1979  and  1980. 

Mortality  rates  for  the  past  three 
years  have  indicated  that  the  bears  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  are  more 
vulnerable  to  hunting  than  those  of 
other  regions.  This  is  probably  due  to 
higher  hunting  pressure,  the  fact  that 
larger  areas  of  land  are  open  to  public 


Table  9.  Hunting  mortality  rates,  by  PGC  Field  D 


DIVISION 

TAGGED  MALES 

NUMBER 

SHOT 

NUMBER 

AVAILABLE 

MORTALITY 

RATE 

NUMB 

SHO 

Northeast 

12 

127 

9% 

13 

Northcentral 

37 

146 

25% 

7 

Northwest 

3 

11 

27% 

0 

Southcentral 

2 

12 

17% 

0 

TOTAL 

54 

296 

18% 

20 

24 
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FIGURE  1.  Estimated  number  of  bear  hunters  (top  number  shown  in  each  county),  the  bear 
harvest  (middle  number),  and  the  calculated  number  of  hunters  per  bear  harvested  in  each 
county  (not  given  for  those  where  less  than  five  bears  were  taken). 


hunting  than  elsewhere,  and  possibly 
due  to  lower  quality  escape  cover.  By 
contrast,  hunting  mortality  of  bears  of 
the  northeastern  and  northwestern 
portions  of  the  state,  where  bear  dam- 
age and  nuisance  complaints  are  on 
the  increase,  have  remained  very  low. 
Due  to  these  differences,  in  the  near 
future  it  might  be  necessary  to  control 
hunting  pressure  on  a regional  basis  to 
prevent  overharvesting  in  our  more 
vulnerable  areas  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  reduce  bear  population  levels 
in  areas  of  high  human  conflict. 


Table  10.  Statewide  hunting  mortality 
rates  of  bears  tagged  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  year  of  harvest. 


YEAR 

MORTALITY  RATE 

1973 

18% 

1974 

21% 

1975 

24% 

1976 

33% 

1979 

22% 

1980 

20% 

1981 

15% 

AVERAGE 

22% 

isions,  of  bears  tagged  in  Pennsylvania  during  1981. 


TAGGED  FEMALES 

TOTAL  TAGGED 

NUMBER 

MORTALITY 

NUMBER 

NUMBER 

MORTALITY 

AVAILABLE 

RATE 

SHOT 

AVAILABLE 

RATE 

114 

11% 

25 

241 

10% 

74 

9% 

44 

220 

20% 

13 

0% 

3 

24 

13% 

7 

0% 

2 

19 

11% 

208 

10% 

74 

504 

15% 
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The  Birth  Of  The 
Second  Amendment 

By  David  E.  Young 


AT  THE  TIME  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
l tion  was  written,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  accustomed  to 
bills  of  rights.  Most  states  had  a bill  of 
rights  as  part  of  the  state  constitution, 
and  well  over  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
population  lived  in  those  states.  When 
the  Constitution  was  introduced  for 
ratification  in  late  1787  without  a bill 
of  rights,  it  received  immediate  oppo- 
sition and  a great  struggle  over  ratifi- 
cation ensued.  It  was  during  this 
struggle  that  the  Second  Amendment 
and  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  originated. 

Those  opposed  to  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  (Antifederalists)  feared 
the  extensive  and  ambiguous  powers 
of  the  proposed  federal  government. 
One  of  their  fears  was  that  the  people 
would  be  disarmed.  One  Antifederal- 
ist in  the  North  Carolina  ratifying 
convention  said,  “When  we  consider 
the  great  powers  of  Congress,  there  is 
great  cause  of  alarm.  [Congress]  can 
disarm  the  militia.  If  they  are  armed, 
they  would  be  a resource  against  great 
oppressions  ...  If  the  laws  of  the 
Union  were  oppressive,  [Congress] 
could  not  carry  them  into  effect,  if  the 
people  were  possessed  of  proper 
means  of  defence.”1 

Numerous  Fears 

Another  Antifederalist,  expressing 
his  views  in  a newspaper  of  a different 
state,  said  Congress  “at  their  pleasure 
may  arm  or  disarm  all  or  any  part  of 
the  freemen  of  the  United  States  . . . 
they  may  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
freemen  militia  of  America  to  assert 
and  defend  their  liberties,  however 
they  might  be  encroached  upon  by 


Congress.”2  Fears  such  as  these  were 
expressed  on  numerous  occasions  dur- 
ing the  ratification  struggle. 

The  people’s  need  and  right  to  be 
armed  were  discussed  in  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  and  in  at  least  six  of  the 
ratifying  conventions.  It  was  in  the 
convention  of  Virginia,  however,  that 
this  subject  received  its  most  extensive 
attention.  There,  George  Mason, 
author  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of 
Rights,  said,  “Who  are  the  Militia? 
They  consist  now  of  the  whole 
people.”3  Mason  noted  that,  “The 
militia  may  be  here  destroyed  ...  by 
rendering  them  useless — by  disarming 
them.”4  Patrick  Henry  warned  the 
assembled  delegates  that  “most  prob- 
ably, you  will  not  have  a single 
musket  in  the  state.”5  He  also  said. 
“The  militia  is  our  ultimate  safety. 
We  can  have  no  security  without  it.6 
The  great  object  is  that  every  man  be 
armed  . . . Every  one  who  is  able  may 
have  a gun.”7 

It  was  Patrick  Henry  who  intro- 
duced a declaration  of  rights  on 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  Antifederalists. 
This  declaration  was  adopted  by  the 
Virginia  convention  as  part  of  a com- 
promise on  ratification.  It  contained 
the  first  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  specified  a right  of 
the  people  to  “keep  as  well  as  bear 
arms.”  This  proposal  from  Virginia 
became  a model  for  three  other  con- 
ventions, as  well  as  the  Second 
Amendment  itself. 

James  Madison,  often  called 
“Father  of  the  Constitution,”  was  a 
participant  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion. He  helped  arrange  the  com- 
promise by  which  Virginia  ratified 
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the  Constitution  and  proposed  a bill 
of  rights.  As  part  of  the  compromise, 
Madison  promised  to  pursue  bill  of 
rights  provisions  as  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  if  it  were  ratified. 
After  ratification,  he  had  to  make 
campaign  pledges  to  fight  for  such 
amendments  in  order  to  get  elected  as 
a Representative  in  Congress. 

Advantage  of  Being  Armed 

During  the  ratification  struggle, 
Madison  had  written  about  “the  ad- 
vantage of  being  armed,  which  the 
Americans  possess  over  the  people  of 
almost  every  other  nation,”8  as  a 
reason  the  people  should  not  fear  the 
new  government.  As  the  struggle  pro- 
gressed, the  force  of  public  opinion 
and  the  views  of  close  friends  con- 
vinced him  of  the  need  to  protect  this 
“advantage”  against  governmental 
interference.  One  of  his  friends, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  Madison  in 
mid  1788,  “I  hope  therefore  a bill  of 
rights  will  be  formed  to  guard  the 
people  against  the  federal  govern- 
ment, as  they  are  already  guarded 
against  the  state  governments.”9 

James  Madison  considered  protec- 


tion of  the  essential  rights  of  individ- 
uals as  the  most  important  subject  of 
amendment.  He  reviewed  well  over 
200  amendments  officially  proposed 
by  the  state  ratifying  conventions  as 
well  as  countless  other  proposals  from 
the  newspaper  articles  and  pamphlets 
of  the  ratification  periods.  From  all  of 
these  he  selected  those  most  essential 
to  liberty,  most  desired  by  the  people, 
and  most  likely  to  be  adopted  easily. 
He  grouped  his  amendments  relating 
solely  to  individual  rights  into  a bill  of 
rights  to  be  inserted  into  the  Constitu- 
tion where  it  mentions  such  rights. 
These  proposals  were  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  8, 
1789.  Madison’s  proposal,  which  was 
the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment,  stated:  “The  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed;  a well  armed, 
and  well  regulated  militia  being  the 
best  security  of  a free  country:  but  no 
person  religiously  scrupulous  of  bear- 
ing arms,  shall  be  compelled  to  render 
military  service  in  person.”10 

A friend  of  Madison’s  named  Tench 
Coxe  wrote  newspaper  articles  ex- 
plaining each  proposed  amendment’s 
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importance  and  in  order  to  assure 
their  quick  adoption.  Coxe’s  analysis 
lays  bare  the  true  intent  of  the  Second 
Amendment:  “As  civil  rulers,  not  hav- 
ing their  duty  to  the  people  duly 
before  them,  may  attempt  to  tyran- 
nize, and  as  the  military  forces  which 
must  be  occasionally  raised  to  defend 
our  country,  might  pervert  their 
power  to  the  injury  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  the  people  are  confirmed  by 
the  next  article  in  their  right  to  keep 
and  bear  their  private  arms.”* 2 3 * * 6 * 8 * 0 11  These 
comments  appeared  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  newspapers  in  June, 
1789,  and  were  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  James  Madison.  Coxe’s  ar- 
ticle clearly  indicates  the  individual 
nature  of  the  right  as  well  as  its  great 
importance. 

CO  Clause  Criticized 

The  conscientious  objector  clause  of 
Madison’s  proposal  received  severe 
criticism  in  the  House  from  Represen- 
tative Gerry  of  Massachusetts.  He 
argued  that  it  allowed  the  govern- 
ment to  circumvent  the  main  intent  of 
the  amendment  because  those  in 
power  could  “declare  who  are  those 
religiously  scrupulous,  and  prevent 
them  from  bearing  arms.”  This  he 
said,  gave  “an  opportunity  to  the  peo- 
ple in  power  to  destroy  the  constitu- 
tion itself.”12  This  clause  was  deleted 
in  the  Senate  where  the  final  wording 
of  the  Second  Amendment  was  deter- 
mined. After  being  agreed  to  by  the 


House  in  September,  1789,  the  pro- 
posed amendments  were  sent  to  the 
states  for  adoption. 


The  above  history  reflects  the 
strong  feelings  of  our  forefathers  that 
the  people  should  be  armed.  When  a 
new  form  of  government  was  pro- 
posed, an  immediate  cry  went  out  to 
protect  the  essential  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, including  their  right  to  have 
their  private  arms.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
was  accordingly  added  to  the  Consti- 
tution by  amendment,  and  contained 
protection  for  this  important  right. 
The  clear  purpose  of  the  Second 
Amendment  is  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  the  means  of  protecting  their 
rights  and  their  form  of  government 
against  the  government  itself,  if  ever 
necessary.  This  amendment  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  Constitution 
because  the  dangers  which  prompted 
its  addition  to  the  Constitution  will 
always  exist. 


'Jonathan  Elliot,  ed.,  The  Debates  in  the  State  Conven- 
tions on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  second  edi- 
tion (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott,  1836)  Vol.  IV.  p.  203. 

2Morton  Bordon,  ed..  The  Antifederalist  Papers  (East  Lan- 
sing: M.S.U.  Press,  1965)  p.  75. 

3Elliot,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  425. 

'Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  379. 

Hbid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  52. 

6Ibid.,  Vol.  III.  p.  385. 

Hbid.,  Vol.  III.  p.  386. 

8Alexander  Hamilton,  James  Madison,  and  John  Jay.  The 
Federalist  Papers,  (New  York:  Mentor,  1961)  p.  299. 

WP.  L.  Ford,  ed..  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (New 
York:  Putnam,  1895)  Vol.  V.  p.  47. 

l0Bernard  Schwartz,  The  Bill  of  Rights:  A Documentary 
History  (New  York:  Chelsea  House,  1971)  Vol.  II,  p.  1026. 

"A  Pennsylvanian,  The  Federal  Gazette,  and  Philadelphia 
Evening  Post,  June  18,  1789  (Vol.  II.  No.  68). 

l2Schwartz,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  II.  p.  1107. 


1981  Bear  Licenses  Now  Available  to  Collectors 

Collectors  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  unsold  licenses  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1981  bear  season  are  now  available  to  persons  who  enjoy  assem- 
bling such  memorabilia.  The  past  season  was  the  first  issue  ever  of  bear 
licenses  in  this  state,  thus  they  will  hold  a unique  position  in  collections. 
These  licenses  are  available  at  a price  of  50  cents  each  plus  a $2  handling 
and  postage  fee  for  each  order.  (Multiple  licenses  ordered  at  the  same  time 
require  only  one  handling  fee.)  Payment  should  be  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Section,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 
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HIGH  NUMBERS  OF  SEEMINGLY  stray  dogs  are  always  foraging  for  themselves.  During 
such  forays,  alone  and  uncontrolled,  they  become  a menace  to  wildlife. 


The  Deadly  Dogs 

By  Bob  Shaffer 

DGP  Greene  County 


ONE  OF  THE  most  perplexing 
problems  to  confront  any  person 
interested  in  wildlife  management  is 
encountered  with  man’s  best  friend, 
the  dog.  When  an  individual  owns 
and  takes  proper  care  of  a dog,  he  can 
be  a real  joy,  a companion  to  any  trip 
afield,  invaluable  in  locating  and 
retrieving  game  and  as  a partner  to 
share  the  excitement  of  the  hunt. 
These  worthwhile  attributes  are  re- 
ciprocated by  proper  care,  good 
grooming,  good  food,  and  keeping  the 
dog  under  control.  It  is  in  some  of 
these  points  that  approximately  90 
percent  of  dog  owners  fall  sadly  short 
of  their  responsibilities. 

This  estimate  may  seem  high,  but 
anyone  can  drive  through  any  rural 
area  in  Pennsylvania  and  observe 


numerous  sorry  situations  involving 
dogs.  High  numbers  of  seemingly 
stray  dogs  are  always  foraging  for 
themselves.  During  such  forays,  alone 
and  uncontrolled,  they  become  a 
menace  to  wildlife. 

Surprisingly,  the  dogs  bred  for 
hunting  are  in  the  minority  when  it 
comes  to  predation.  Roving  packs  usu- 
ally are  mixed  breeds  and  exist  in  all 
sizes  and  colors.  Often  they  are  groups 
of  seemingly  docile  house  pets  which 
are  turned  out  and  allowed  to  roam  at 
will.  Almost  without  exception,  when 
an  owner  is  told  his  dog  is  destroying 
wildlife,  he  will  deny  it  vehemently. 
“Couldn’t  be  Old  Jack,  he’s  just  a 
house  dog  and  wouldn’t  hurt  a flea,” 
he  says. 

However,  even  an  incomplete  list  of 
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such  a dog’ s actions  would  disclose 
some  of  these  misdeeds:  disturbing 
and  destroying  rabbit  nests,  destruc- 
tion of  nests  of  ground-nesting  birds 
such  as  pheasants,  quail,  and  in  some 
instances  wild  turkey,  pulling  down 
and  eating  alive  newly  born  fawns, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  chasing  and 
killing  of  adult  deer.  The  killing  of 
deer  is  probably  one  of  wildlife’s  most 
inhumane  sights  if  the  deed  is  done  by 
a pack  of  dogs.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
witnessed  this  sight  will  never  forget 
the  outright  savagery  that  is  dis- 
played. 

First  Scene 

The  first  scene  of  this  drama  usually 
results  when  a dog  happens  to  observe 
a deer  feeding  in  a field.  A short  sight- 
chase  follows,  and  the  barking  and 
howling  attracts  more  recruits  for  the 
hunt.  Of  course,  the  deer  makes  a 
hasty  retreat  and  quickly  outdistances 
the  canines.  However,  the  sense  of 
smell  is  utilized  and  shortly  the  trail  is 
picked  up  and  the  chase  is  on.  After 
the  first  burst  of  speed  the  whitetail 
quickly  tires  and  begins  to  slow  down; 
however,  the  muscular  makeup  of  the 
dogs  is  designed  for  the  long  haul,  and 
a mile-eating  pace  is  established  that 
eventually  brings  the  deer  to  bay. 

As  the  actual  encounter  of  deer  and 
dogs  nears,  excitement  grows  to  a 
frenzy.  Barking  and  howling  is  accom- 
panied by  short  lunges  with  razor 
sharp  teeth.  Most  bites  are  directed  at 
the  hindquarters  and  sides  of  the  ex- 
hausted whitetail.  Eventually  the 
hindquarters  are  bleeding  profusely 
and  large  chunks  of  hide,  hair  and 
meat  are  ripped  off.  A common  mark 


of  a dog- killed  deer  is  the  complete 
absence  of  a tail,  which  is  torn  off  by 
the  jumping  and  pulling  dogs.  Appar- 
ently the  tail  is  a routine  attack  point. 
The  final  step  in  the  encounter  comes 
when  the  deer  falls  to  earth,  often  in  a 
streambed,  and  is  surrounded  and  ac- 
tually eaten  alive.  Not  a pretty  pic- 
ture, but  I’m  telling  it  like  it  is. 

After  being  involved  in  a deer 
chase,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  break 
him  of  this  activity.  Unfortunately, 
many  owners  of  such  dogs  do  not  take 
any  measures  to  control  them  and  this 
same  scene  is  reenacted  time  after 
time. 

I once  caught  a dog  in  the  act  of 
killing  a large  spike  buck  near  Honey 
Grove.  Checking  the  name  tag  on  the 
collar  and  contacting  the  owner 
showed  the  dog  had  crossed  a ridge,  a 
big  flat,  a mountain,  a main  highway, 
over  another  ridge  and  killed  the  deer 
in  the  next  valley.  A medium-size 
house  dog.  In  another  instance,  a dog 
left  home  in  the  morning,  traveled  ap- 
proximately 11  miles,  and  by  2 in  the 
afternoon  pulled  down  a large  doe, 
heavy  with  fawn. 

Although  dogs  kill  deer  the  year 
round,  the  worst  times  are  when  does 
are  heavy  with  fawns  in  the  spring 
and  when  a crust  on  deep  snow  lets 
dogs  run  swiftly  over  the  surface  but 
deer  break  through. 

You  should  not  conclude  from  this 
that  all  dogs  are  bad  nor  that  all  chase 
and  kill  game.  When  this  occurs,  the 
responsibility  lies  directly  with  the 
owner  of  such  an  animal.  He  should 
train  his  dog  and  control  it  so  these 
bad  habits  never  have  a chance  to 
develop. 


Talk:  Mushroom  Madness 


C.  L.  Fergus,  professor  of  mycology  at  Pennsylvania  State  University,  will 
present  an  illustrated  talk,  “Mushroom  Madness,”  to  the  Quittapahilla  Audu- 
bon Society  at  8 p.m.,  April  28,  in  the  chapel  auditorium  of  Lebanon  Valley 
College,  Annville.  The  public  is  welcome. 
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BRAG  TIME 


AT  THIS  TIME  in  my  life  (close  to 
i being  a senior  citizen),  I have  wit- 
nessed more  in  Penn’s  Woods  than 
most  people  will  ever  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do.  I’d  like  to  tell  you  some  of 
the  things  I’ve  seen.  Although  most  of 
the  people  reading  this  might  think  I do 
nothing  but  hunt  and  fish  — which  I 
wish  were  true  — the  fact  is  that  fight- 
ing to  keep  the  proverbial  wolf  away 
makes  me  primarily  a weekend  or  eve- 
ning hunter,  trapper  and  fisherman. 
Most  of  my  outdoor  activities  take 
place  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  my 
home,  which  is  just  outside  of  a major 
city. 

As  I lay  no  claim  to  being  a writer,  I 
will  just  mention  some  of  the  things  I 
am  most  thankful  for: 

As  a father  of  two  boys  I have  seen 
each  one’s: 

1.  First  hunting  license, 

2.  First  gun, 

3.  First  day  afield, 

4.  First  duck, 

5.  First  rabbit  and  ringneck, 

6.  First  deer, 

7.  First  mink  and  muskrat  in  a trap, 

8.  First  fox  and  raccoon  in  a trap, 

9.  First  beaver  in  a trap, 

10.  And  the  first  time  a small  spike 
buck  wasn’t  shot  at  because  it  was  too 
close  to  being  illegal. 

As  a Saturday  sportsman: 


1.  I have  harvested  more  than  my 
share  of  deer,  small  game  and  furbear- 
ers  in  these  wonderful  outdoors. 

As  a Deputy  Game  Protector  I have 
seen  or  felt: 

1.  The  look  of  a successful  hunter, 

2.  The  anguish  of  someone  who  has 
missed  an  easy  shot  at  a huge  buck, 

3.  The  sometimes  miserable,  some- 
times angry  look  of  a game  law  violator 
who  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of  vio- 
lating The  Game  Law, 

4.  The  accomplishment  and  improve- 
ment in  our  game  laws  and  land  acqui- 
sition and  land  management  programs. 

I believe  I’m  one  of  a chosen  few  who 
can  lay  claim  to  all  these  things.  I have 
lived  in  one  of  the  best  times  so  far  as 
the  outdoor  experience  goes,  and  I 
hope  my  sons  will  have  similar  experi- 
ences in  the  future.  Sometimes  this 
doesn’t  seem  too  likely,  what  with  the 
growing  human  population  and  all  the 
changes  resulting  from  so-called  prog- 
ress. However,  if  all  of  us  — hunters 
and  trappers  and  outdoorsmen  in  gen- 
eral—comply  with  The  Game  Law,  and 
perhaps  set  high  ethical  standards  of 
our  own  to  guide  our  actions  while  out 
of  doors,  in  the  years  to  come  we  might 
all  have  the  opportunity  to  brag  as  I’ve 
been  doing  here. 

— Del  Casterline 
Thankful  Bragger 


Worldwide  Furbearer  Conference 
Proceedings 

The  sponsors  of  the  first  Worldwide  Furbearer  Conference,  held  in  Frostburg, 
Md.,  August  1980,  announce  the  publication  of  a compendium  of  the  professional 
papers  resulting  from  the  Symposium.  Entitled  The  Worldwide  Furbearer  Confer- 
ence Proceedings,  this  3-volume  set  is  now  available  in  a limited  hardback  edi- 
tion for  $60.  These  volumes  provide  2056  pages  of  up-to-date  information  on  the 
world’s  furbearers,  ranging  from  the  large  fur  seals  to  the  small  weasels. 

We  believe  this  set  will  be  regarded  internationally  as  a major  reference  for 
future  decisions  in  furbearer  management,  as  well  as  a valuable  reference  work 
for  biologists,  naturalists  and  the  interested  public.  Order  from  Worldwide  Fur- 
bearer Conference,  Inc.,  Book  Distribution  Center,  1111  E.  Cold  Spring  Lane,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21239. 
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PLANTING  F 


EACH  PACKET  contains  15  seedlings  along 
with  information  on  each  species  and  proper 
planting  instructions. 


This  spring  the  Game  Commission,  i 
will  again  offer  for  sale  a packet  of  tre 
anyone's  property  and,  at  the  same 
species  of  wildlife  in  the  years  to  com\ 
Commission's  nursery,  will  be  availabl 
during  April  and  May.  For  $2  a buyer 
flowering  dogwood,  Asiatic  crabapph 
white  spruce.  An  information  sheet  del 
and  caring  instructions  is  also  includes 

Establishing  suitable  habitat  in  one : 
one  if  the  proper  plants  are  obtained 
don't  need  to  have  a green  thumb  or  < 
a spade  or  shovel,  a bucket  or  simil 
seedlings. 

To  find  out  when  and  where  the  \ 
for  Wildlife  seedling  sale  will  be  in  ya 
check  your  local  newspaper  or  contact  i 
est  Game  Commission  field  division  oJ 


FLOWERING  DOGWOODS  in  bloom  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  any  yard;  the  bright  red 
fruits,  below,  are  relished  by  many  species 
of  wildlife. 


GET  THE  WHOLE  family  involved  in  a 
planting  project.  It’s  fun,  educational, 
and  a good  excuse  for  the  kids  to  get 
their  hands  dirty. 


R WILDLIFE 


gh  its  Planting  for  Wildlife  program , 
l shrub  seedlings  which  will  enhance 
provide  food  and  cover  for  many 
le  seedlings,  which  are  grown  at  the 
various  locations  throughout  the  state 
‘ives  fifteen  seedlings — three  each  of 
lackii  honeysuckle,  scotch  pine,  and 
'mg  each  species  and  proper  planting 


CONTACT  YOUR  nearest  field  division 
office  for  the  time  and  place  of  the  seed- 
ling sale  in  your  area.  Past  experience 
has  shown  these  seedling  packets  to  be 
very  popular,  as  supplies  always  fall 
short  of  demand. 


d is  within  the  means  of  most  every - 


correctly  planted  and  cared  for.  You 
of  tools.  All  you  need  is  a little  time, 
mtainer  and,  of  course,  the  proper 


Hng 

rea, 

?ar- 


CRABAPPLES  are  especially  beneficial 
to  wildlife  as  they  provide  food  during 
the  winter  months  when  many  other 
sources  are  not  available. 


HONEYSUCKLE  provides  excellent 
cover  for  songbirds  and  rabbits  and 
its  berries  will  attract  wildlife  to  your 
yard  all  year  long. 


ADDITIONAL  PACKETS  can  be  pur- 
chased for  planting  by  local  youth 
groups  to  spruce  up  barren  areas  in  the 
neighborhood. 


Experienced 

POTTER  COUNTY—  While  check- 
ing deer  hunters  on  the  opening  day  of 
deer  season,  I happened  to  talk  to  a 
very  interesting  gentleman.  He  was  83 
years  old  and  had  been  hunting  in 
Potter  County  for  53  years.  I sure 
hope  I’m  still  able  to  hunt  when  I 
reach  that  age. — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 


Some  Problem 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  After 
Deputy  Foulk  had  finished  stocking 
pheasants  in  Spring  Township  prior  to 
opening  day,  he  noticed  a young 
fellow  training  his  black  Lab  in  the 
same  field.  The  Lab  worked  the  field 
and  retrieved  a live  bird  to  the 
handler,  which  was  promptly  released, 
and  then  retrieved  a second  bird. 
Deputy  Foulk  talked  with  the  handler, 
and  as  they  were  standing  there,  the 
eager  dog  brought  back  a third  live 
bird.  This  poor  fellow,  with  a red 
face,  took  the  bird  and  re-released  it. 
“Honest,”  the  man  said,  “I  didn’t 
know  the  dog  was  that  good.” — DGP 
Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


A Just  Reward 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— While  I 
was  working  at  a bear  check  station  in 
McKean  County,  a hunter  from  the 
Pittsburgh  area  came  into  the  check 
station  to  report  several  hunters  who 
were  hunting  without  a bear  license. 
He  gave  us  a complete  description  of 
the  hunters  and  the  location  where 
they  were  hunting,  and  then  waited 
in  the  event  he  was  needed  for  further 
assistance.  After  about  an  hour  or 
more  of  waiting  I suggested  he  con- 
tinue his  hunt  and  that  I would  con- 
tact him  if  we  needed  him  for  the 
prosecution.  About  two  hours  later 
this  same  sportsman  returned  to  the 
check  station  with  his  own  trophy,  a 
175-lb.  bear.  — Trainee  Edward  J. 
Zindell. 


A Real  Hunter 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  While 
checking  deer  hunters  on  the  Indian- 
town  Gap  Military  Reservation, 
Deputy  Carricato  and  I talked  with 
one  elderly  hunter  armed  with  a 410 
shotgun.  He  had  just  seen  a nice  buck 
but  did  not  shoot  as  he  was  not  sure 
the  410  slug  could  make  it  through  the 
brush.  As  a result,  he  passed  up  a 
chance  of  filling  his  tag  but  he  had  no 
regrets.  You  may  be  thinking  he  has 
taken  many  deer  in  his  long  hunting 
career.  Not  so.  He  mentioned  he  had 
been  hunting  for  over  50  years  and  was 
still  waiting  for  his  first  deer.  How 
many  of  us  can  say  we  have  the  same 
amount  of  dedication  and  sportsman- 
ship as  that  hunter?  Mister,  whoever 
you  are,  thank  you  for  your  fine  sports- 
manship.— DGP  Skip  Littwin,  Hum- 
melstown. 
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Refresher  Course 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  As  deer 
season  approached,  a lot  of  home- 
made targets  cropped  up  around  the 
countryside  as  hunters  sighted  in  their 
weapons.  The  location  of  some  of 
these  targets  is  appalling.  I noticed 
makeshift  targets  on  hilltops,  in  line 
with  buildings,  and  many  without  an 
adequate  backstop.  I wonder  if  the 
shooters  think  the  bullet  stops  when  it 
hits  the  target,  or  they  just  don’t  con- 
sider where  it  ultimately  ends  up. 
This  is  just  another  reason  why  more 
hunters  should  attend  a hunter  educa- 
tion class. — DGP  A.  D.  Rockwell, 
Sayre. 


A Poor  One 

BLAIR  COUNTY — Just  when  you 
think  you  have  heard  every  excuse 
imaginable  for  violating  the  Game 
Law,  along  comes  a new  one.  After 
arresting  four  individuals  recently, 
one  offered:  “I’ve  never  hunted  deer 
before  and  the  others  told  me  this  was 
the  way  to  do  it.”  I informed  him  that 
using  a spotlight  and  shooting  from  a 
vehicle  was  not  the  accepted  way  to 
hunt  deer,  and  he  should  also  wait  un- 
til the  season  opens. — DGP  Larry 
Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Playing  It  Safe 

ERIE  COUNTY—  While  on  patrol 
in  Elk  Creek  Township  recently,  I saw 
two  birds  sitting  on  a telephone  wire, 
one  very  large  bird  and  a smaller  one. 
As  I approached  the  area,  I noticed 
that  the  larger  one  was,  of  all  things,  a 
duck.  I was  so  surprised  that  I failed 
to  identify  the  smaller  one,  but  sure 
enough  the  large  one  was  a mergan- 
ser. I could  only  make  out  the  silhou- 
ette, so  I don’t  know  which  species  it 
was,  but  there  it  was,  teetering  on 
that  telephone  wire.  — DGP  Russ 
Meyer,  Fairview. 


Tired  Reindeer? 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  During 
October,  DGP  Dan  Marks  and  I held 
a Halloween  party  for  our  deputies 
and  their  wives.  I still  have  to  won- 
der, though,  what  passing  motorists 
thought  when  they  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Santa  Claus  (actually  Deputy  Richard 
Ramsey  and  his  wife  Loretta)  picking 
up  a roadkilled  deer  on  Route  219 
north  of  Ebensburg. — DGP  Denver 
A.  McDowell,  Carrolltown. 


A Good  Samaritan 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— I was  anx- 
iously looking  forward  to  my  first 
weekend  off  after  completing  6 weeks 
of  a 12- week  field  assignment  when  a 
near  disaster  struck.  I was  en  route 
from  the  Northwest  Division  to  my 
home  near  Harrisburg  when  the  water 
pump  in  my  foreign  sports  car  blew 
up.  I was  somewhere  in  the  mountains 
outside  Altoona  during  a torrential 
rain  storm.  Fortunately,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  F.  Krug  of  Loretto  came  to  my 
rescue.  John  not  only  drove  me  the  20 
odd  miles  to  Altoona  for  the  part  and 
offered  a dry  garage  to  work  in,  but 
his  wife  gave  me  a hot  meal  of  home- 
made lasagna.  Thank  the  Lord  for 
wonderful  people  like  the  Krugs  who 
take  time  from  their  own  lives  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  a total  stranger.  I hope 
you  enjoy  your  subscription  to  GAME 
NEWS.  Thanks! — Trainee  Daniel  I. 
Clark. 
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Valuable  Resource 

SOMERSET  COUNTY — While 
working  with  Student  Officer  John 
Dzemyan,  he  often  commented  on  the 
many  different  types  of  wildlife  habi- 
tat in  our  state.  One  thing  that  really 
impressed  him  about  this  county  is  the 
number  of  good  den  trees  we  have 
here.  Many  of  our  hollows  and  stream 
banks  have  beautiful  and  huge  old 
maples  and  oaks  with  holes  in  them 
suitable  for  many  species  of  wildlife, 
from  bluebirds  to  raccoons.  There  are 
even  trees  with  cavities  big  enough  for 
black  bears  to  take  refuge  in.  Let  us 
hope  we  can  protect  and  preserve 
these  trees  for  the  woodduck,  the 
squirrel,  the  woodpecker,  the  chicka- 
dee and  the  myriad  of  other  wildlife 
that  use  them. — DGP  Dan  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 


Not  Everyone  Listens 

GREENE  COUNTY- Every  time  I 
speak  to  a group  of  people  I stress  the 
importance  of  taking  a few  minutes  to 
read  the  small,  pocket-sized  digest 
that  each  hunter  receives  with  his 
license.  But  I was  still  not  overly  sur- 
prised when,  on  October  31,  the  first 
day  of  the  general  small  game  season, 
my  deputies  apprehended  two  hunters 
who  were  still  archery  hunting  for 
deer  even  though  the  season  had  closed 
on  the  previous  day.— DGP  Robert  P. 
Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


First  Things  First 

UNION  COUNTY- At  1:30  in  the 
morning  it  is  hard  to  find  assistance  to 
do  anything,  let  alone  help  to  pick  up 
an  injured  bear,  but  some  people  are 
always  willing.  Deputy  George  Samp- 
sel  was  watching  a bear  that  had  been 
struck  by  a car,  trying  to  determine  if 
he  would  have  to  destroy  it.  A motor- 
ist stopped  to  offer  his  help,  and 
George  explained  that  he  could  sure 
use  some  but  wanted  to  wait  and  see  if 
the  bear  might  revive.  The  man  then 
told  George  he  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
stay  too  long  as  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  hospital  with  his  wife  who  was  in 
labor.  Amazed,  George  thanked  the 
man  but  suggested  he  proceed  with 
his  own  mission.  George  had  to  load 
the  injured  bear  by  himself  but  was 
thankful  he  didn’t  have  to  help  with  a 
delivery  to  boot! — DGP  Bernie  Sch- 
mader,  Millmont. 


Sometimes 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— Dur- 
ing small  game  season  I talked  to  a 
hunter  who,  as  many  hunters  do, 
stated  he  had  hunted  all  morning,  had 
not  seen  any  game  and  was  rather  dis- 
gusted. He  then  cased  his  gun  and  put 
it  and  his  dog  into  his  vehicle.  Lo  and 
behold,  as  he  was  pulling  out  of  the 
parking  lot  a big  cockbird  ran  right  in 
front  of  him.  I guess  this  proves  one 
thing.  Game  is  smarter  than  many  of 
the  hunters  who  pursue  it.— DGP 
Eugene  Utech,  Carlisle. 

Thanks 

BUCKS  COUNTY—  Many  thanks 
to  State  Police  officers  Young  and  Bell 
of  the  Dublin  Barracks  for  their  excel- 
lent cooperation  investigating  a recent 
hunting  accident.  Also  a tip  of  the 
stetson  to  all  from  the  barracks  who 
rendered  assistance  at  various  times 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  me  and  my  deputies. — 
DGP  David  Koppenhaver,  Trum- 
bauersville. 
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Some  People 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  Hunting 
ethics,  sportsmanship  and  firearm 
safety  are  principles  hopefully  in- 
stilled and  advocated  by  most  hunters 
and  promoted  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion through  our  SPORT  Program. 
One  individual,  arrested  recently  for 
jacklighting  several  does,  had  a some- 
what twisted  logic.  When  asked  why 
he  shot  the  deer,  he  stated  he  wouldn’t 
shoot  a buck — “It  just  wasn’t  ethical’’. 
— DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner,  Franklin. 


Serious  Business 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  Many 
people  think  that  violating  the  Game 
Law  is  insignificant,  but  I can  think 
of  two  who  now  know  better.  They 
were  sent  to  prison  recently  for  non- 
payment of  fines,  one  for  102  days  for 
hunting  from  a vehicle  and  hunting 
without  a license,  and  one  for  126 
days  for  assisting  to  kill  a deer  at  night. 
— DGP  John  A.  Shutter,  Lancaster. 

The  Right  Way 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Every  year  some  people  call  their 
game  protector  and  ask  where  they 
can  hunt  and  where  to  find  a certain 
species  of  game.  A sportsman  should 
spend  time  afield  before  the  season 
checking  out  habitat,  getting  permis- 
sion from  landowners  and  finding  out 
for  himself  where  the  best  opportuni- 
ties exist  for  a successful  hunt.  If  this 
were  done,  it  would  not  only  give  him 
an  appreciation  of  the  animal  hunted, 
but  pride  in  knowing  he  did  it  him- 
self.— DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 

This  Is  New 

CLINTON  COUNTY— l thought  I 
had  heard  just  about  every  question 
imaginable,  then  one  day  last  fall  a 
woman  asked  me  if  the  Game  Com- 
mission could  have  a “separate  sea- 
son” for  novice  deer  hunters! — DGP 
John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Fooled 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— While  on 
field  training  assignment  in  Berks 
County  with  DGP  VanBuskirk,  we 
happened  to  meet  two  hunters  who 
had  just  completed  a most  memorable 
goose  chase.  While  grouse  hunting 
near  Blue  Marsh,  they  saw  what  ap- 
peared to  be  at  least  a hundred  Canada 
geese,  resting  on  the  water.  Not  hav- 
ing the  required  Federal  Duck  Stamp, 
they  made  a quick  trip  to  a local  post 
office,  purchased  the  stamps,  and  re- 
turned to  stalk  their  quarry — which 
turned  out  to  be  just  a large  group  of 
bobbing  decoys.  The  hunters  really 
took  it  in  stride  though,  and  weren’t 
afraid  to  laugh  at  themselves. — 
Trainee  Melvin  A.  Schake. 


TIOGA  COUNTY—  Student  Offi- 
cer Keith  Harbaugh,  who  was  living 
with  us  during  his  field  training,  was 
having  his  clothes  dried  when  my 
2-year-old  daughter  threw  a red 
crayon  into  the  dryer.  You  can  guess 
what  color  his  underwear  were  when 
they  came  out.  My  wife  rewashed  the 
clothes  three  more  times,  but  to  no 
avail.  In  breaking  the  news  to  Keith,  I 
used  the  good  news-bad  news  routine. 
“The  good  news,  Keith,”  I told  him, 
“is  that  your  underwear  is  very 
clean.” — DGP  Steve  Gehringer,  Cov- 
ington. 
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From  Experience 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— Coming 
from  a conservation  agency  in  another 
state  and  not  being  familiar  with  a 
deputy  game  protector  force,  I am,  to 
put  it  lightly,  very  impressed.  I have 
never  in  my  years  seen  such  sincere 
dedication,  professionalism  and  loy- 
alty from  any  group  of  volunteers.  My 
stetson  is  off  to  all  you  guys. — Trainee 
Gregory  C.  Houghton. 


BUTLER  COUNTY— A certain 
Friday  the  13th  started  out  like  any 
typical  day,  but  before  the  day  ended 
it  proved  quite  memorable.  A student 
officer  (here  unnamed)  assigned  to  me 
for  training,  slipped  and  fell  in  the 
mud  while  helping  me  remove  a dead 
deer  from  a cornfield  (one  uniform  for 
dry  cleaners) . Upon  reaching  the  road 
his  feet  got  tangled  up  in  my  deer  rack 
and  he  ended  up  on  the  ground  again, 
and  to  add  insult  to  injury  he  got  some 
goodnatured  kidding  from  a spectator 
nearby.  Later  in  the  day,  while  check- 
ing out  a late  hunter,  this  same  stu- 
dent officer  got  sprayed  with  shot  as 
the  hunter  fired  at  a rabbit.  Fortu- 
nately, no  injury  occurred  except  for  a 
damaged  ego  as  he  lost  a foot  race 
with  the  hunter.  But  all  ended  well 
and  he  is  looking  forward  to  the  next 
Friday  the  13th.  I think.  — DGP  Larry 
Heade,  Butler. 


Another  Good  Guy 

FULTON  COUNTY— While  work- 
ing at  the  Sinnemahoning  bear  check 
station  over  the  years,  my  officers  and 
I have  been  helped  out  by  many  peo- 
ple, but  I doubt  if  anyone  has  helped 
us  more  than  Trooper  Glenn  D. 
Fiebig  of  the  Emporium  State  Police 
station.  He  has  been  available  every 
year  and  has  helped  us  with  many  of 
the  problems  that  crop  up  during  the 
operation  of  a check  station.  I just 
want  to  say  we  appreciate  Glenn’s 
kindness  and  sense  of  humor,  and  for 
providing  a place  for  our  station. — 
DGP  Mark  Crowder,  McConnells- 
burg. 


They  Do 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Each  year  I 
am  pleasantly  reminded  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s popularity  with  hunters  from 
other  parts  of  our  continent.  This  fall 
I received  phone  calls  from  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Maryland  and  Quebec,  request- 
ing information  about  our  various 
hunting  seasons.  Those  people  really 
believe  they  “Have  A Friend  In  Penn- 
sylvania.”— DGP  Larry  Haynes,  Get- 
tysburg. 


Topsy  Turvey 

TRAINING  SCHOOL—  When  I 
came  to  the  Training  School  I was 
told  I would  be  putting  in  a lot  of  long 
days,  especially  during  the  hunting 
season,  but  I never  thought  I’d  get  to 
the  point  where  I wouldn’t  know  up 
from  down.  While  on  field  training 
assignment  I received  a phone  call  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  and,  after 
straining  to  hear  the  voice  on  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  I said  “I  can’t 
hear  you  very  well.”  The  caller  an- 
swered “I  can  hardly  hear  you  either.” 
I soon  realized  that  I had  grabbed  the 
phone  in  the  dark  and  was  actually 
talking  into  the  ear  piece.  — Trainee 
Regis  F.  Senko. 
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Over  $8  Million  In  Furs 


FUR  DEALERS  paid  hunters  and 
trappers  $8,348,555.07  for  furs 
taken  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
1980-81  marketing  year,  according  to 
final  figures  compiled  by  the  Game 
Commission. 

Returns  for  furs  were  about  $3  mil- 
lion lower  than  the  previous  year, 
which  was  the  all-time  high  for  fur 
buying  in  the  state.  Fewer  pelts  were 
purchased,  too,  with  746,295  bought 
in  1980-81,  compared  with  815,087 
the  preceding  year.  Monetary  returns 
to  hunters  and  trappers  for  the  most 
recent  marketing  year  were  the  third 
best  on  record,  having  been  eclipsed 
by  the  $11.3  million  spent  for  pelts  in 
1979-80,  and  the  $9.1  million  figure 
of  1978-79. 

The  pelts  purchased  last  year  con- 
stituted the  fifth  largest  number  ever 
harvested.  Declining  fur  prices  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  lower  har- 
vest and  market  value  figures.  De- 
clines were  recorded  in  the  number  of 
skunks,  minks,  opossums,  raccoons, 
weasels  and  red  and  gray  foxes  taken, 
while  increases  were  noted  in  the  pur- 
chases of  muskrats  and  beavers. 

Dealers  bought  226,553  raccoons 
from  Pennsylvania  hunters  and  trap- 
pers last  year  for  $3,561,758,  an  aver- 
age of  $15.72  per  pelt.  Next  on  the 
value  list  were  343,953  muskrats, 
which  brought  a total  of  $2,247,079, 
an  average  of  $6.53  each. 

The  25,517  red  foxes  bought  in  the 
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DEALERS  bought  226,553  raccoons  from 
Pennsylvania  trappers  and  hunters  last 
year  for  $3,561,758,  an  average  of  $15.72  per 
pelt.  Next  on  the  value  list  were  343,953 
muskrats,  which  brought  $2,247,079,  an 
average  of  $6.53  each.  In  total,  dealers  paid 
$8,348,555  for  Pennsylvania  furs  last  year, 
down  about  $3  million  from  the  previous 
year. 

Keystone  State  last  year  returned 
$1,113,904  to  trappers  and  hunters, 
an  average  of  $43.65  per  pelt.  This 
was  the  highest-priced  pelt  sold  last 
year.  Following  were  24,969  gray 
foxes,  which  dealers  bought  for 
$907,505,  an  average  of  $36.35  each. 

Other  major  items  in  the  sale  of  furs 
were  105,182  opossums  bought  for 
$224,952,  an  average  of  $2.14  per 
hide;  7,348  beavers  which  sold  for 
$163,056,  an  average  of  $22.19  per 
pelt;  5,657  minks  which  brought 
$119,353,  an  average  of  $21.10  each; 
6,251  skunks  purchased  for  $10,511, 
an  average  of  $1.68  per  skin;  and  865 
weasels,  which  returned  $433,  or  50 
cents  each. 

The  figures  represent  only  furs  har- 
vested in  Pennsylvania  by  hunters  and 
trappers  and  bought  by  Pennsylvania 
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licensed  raw  fur  dealers.  Furs  shipped 
or  transported  out  of  state  by  the  trap- 
per and/or  hunter  or  held  for  his  or 
her  own  use  are  not  included  in  the 
tabulation. 


The  tabulations  listed  above  are  for 
furs  that  were  taken  from  November, 
1980,  through  March,  1981,  and  pur- 
chased during  the  1980-81  marketing 
year. 


Swki  fa  Srie^ . . . 

Women  and  Wilderness,  by  Anne  LaBastille,  Sierra  Club  Books,  530  Bush  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA,  94108,  320  pp.,  $12.95.  Beginning  with  an  historical  account 
of  the  role  of  women  in  frontier  times,  the  author  examines  the  emergence  of 
women  in  wilderness  professions  and  lifestyles.  Profiles  of  fifteen  contemporary 
women  with  outdoor-related  careers  form  the  bulk  of  the  book  and  should  provide 
insight  into  wildlife  careers  for  all  readers.  The  conclusions  about  the  character- 
istics women  in  wildlife  seem  to  have  in  common  should  be  read  by  everybody  in- 
terested in  a wildlife  career.  The  summary  on  how  these  women  define  wilder- 
ness, with  some  definitions  from  men,  too,  also  makes  very  good  reading.  A book 
for  men  and  women. 


JBapsi  of  |9or c 


THE  DRY  FORK  CAMP  took  these  nice  whitetails  in  Clinton  County  one  season  in  the  late 
’30s.  Standing  at  left,  Bill  Sebastain;  at  right,  Jessie  Sensenig.  Seated,  top  row:  Abie  Wal- 
ters, Harold  Moyer,  unknown,  Bill  Hatt,  Leon  Moyer,  Bill  Moyer.  Bottom  row:  Ollie  Mel- 
linger,  Ambrose  Petry,  Ted  Ochs,  Bill  Hertzog,  Johnny  Brendel.  Photo  from  Leroy  Hatt  of 
Richland. 
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Applications  For  Taxidermy  Exam 


A PPLICANTS  who  plan  to  take  the 
1981  Pennsylvania  taxidermy  ex- 
amination should  file  applications 
with  district  game  protectors  prior  to 
May  21.  Applications  are  available 
from  district  game  protectors  and 
from  the  six  field  division  offices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

The  45th  annual  taxidermy  exami- 
nation will  be  given  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Southcentral  Field  Divi- 
sion Office  at  Huntingdon  on  June  22, 
23  and,  if  necessary,  June  25.  The 
examination,  which  is  in  two  parts, 
requires  half  a day  to  complete. 

Completed  applications  should  be 
filed  with  the  district  game  protector 
in  the  area  where  the  applicant  re- 
sides. A $25  fee  must  accompany  the 
application  to  help  cover  the  costs  of 
conducting  the  examination.  There  is 
an  additional  annual  fee  of  $25  for 
those  who  successfully  pass  the  exami- 
nation and  wish  to  be  licensed. 

Taxidermists  must  be  sufficiently 
skilled  in  their  profession  so  that  a 
person  with  an  irreplaceable  trophy 
can  confidently  leave  it  with  any  com- 
mercial taxidermist  in  Pennsylvania, 
knowing  that  the  specimen  will  be 
cared  for  properly  and  returned  to  the 
owner  as  a permanent  reminder  of  the 
successful  hunting  or  fishing  trip, 
mounted  in  a lifelike  fashion  that  can 
be  proudly  shown  to  the  public. 

Anyone  who  practices  taxidermy  for 
profit  in  Pennsylvania  must  have  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  The  permit  is 
issued  to  persons  18  years  of  age  or 
older  who  are  residents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  who  pass  the  examination 
conducted  annually  by  the  Taxidermy 
Examining  Board,  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Game  Commission. 

Each  applicant  must  present  to  the 
board  at  the  time  of  the  examination 
five  specimens  which  have  been  pre- 
pared within  the  past  three  years.  An 
affidavit  that  the  applicant  has  per- 


sonally prepared  the  specimens  must 
also  be  presented  to  the  Taxidermy 
Board.  Specimens  to  be  presented 
must  include  one  deer  head,  one  small 
mammal,  one  upland  game  bird,  one 
species  of  waterfowl,  and  one  fish  or 
reptile. 

The  written  part  of  the  taxidermy 
examination  will  be  on  taxidermy 
methods  and  procedures,  with  a few 
questions  concerning  the  game,  fish 
and  federal  laws,  as  they  might  relate 
to  taxidermy. 

Criteria 

The  Taxidermy  Board  will  use  the 
following  criteria  in  judging  each 
specimen  presented  for  examination: 

1.  Lifelike  in  appearance — This  will 
include  proportion,  muscle  structure, 
setting  of  the  eyes  and  antlers,  proper 
placement  of  ears,  wings,  feet  and 
legs,  workmanship  around  lips  and 
nose  and  durability  of  work. 

2.  Sewing — Seams  must  not  show 
and  must  be  completely  closed.  Patch- 
ing of  skin  must  be  of  the  same  color 
and  texture. 

3.  Large  game  heads— -Ears  . . . 
cartilage  must  be  removed,  replaced 
with  paper  or  plastic  liners  or  other 
media. 

4.  Bestoration  of  color — Any  color 
used  must  give  a natural  appearance. 
Over-painting  and  over-waxing  are 
not  acceptable. 

5.  Preservation — Any  part  subject 
to  deterioration  must  be  adequately 
preserved. 

6.  Cleanliness  of  specimen — Evi- 
dence of  grease,  dirt,  borax,  sawdust, 
etc.,  on  specimen  is  not  acceptable. 

7.  No  novelties  acceptable. 

8.  Support  strength — Wires  or  rods 
used  for  support  in  legs,  necks,  wings, 
etc.,  must  be  of  sufficient  strength  for 
their  intended  use. 

Currently,  there  are  338  taxider- 
mists in  Pennsylvania  who  are  licensed 
by  the  Game  Commission. 
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Seeks  in  Stief . . . 


The  Treasury  of  Sporting  Guns,  by  Charles  F.  Waterman,  Random  House,  NYC, 
240  pp.,  $24.95.  Large  format,  fine  paper  and  many  full  color  photos  make  this  a 
coffee  table  gun  book,  yet  there  is  a lot  of  good  reading  here.  Waterman  gives  a 
sort  of  overview  of  numerous  shooting  subjects,  from  African  ordnance  to  preci- 
sion smallbores  to  shooting  flying.  A different  kind  of  gun  book. 

Goose  Hunting,  by  Charles  L.  Cadieux,  Stone  Wall  Press,  Inc.,  Boston,  dis- 
tributed by  Stephen  Greene  Press,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  05301,  197  pp.,  $14.00.  A 
veteran  outdoor  writer,  Cadieux  blends  personal  goose  hunting  stories  with  man- 
agement techniques  and  natural  history  to  make  a highly  readable  book.  Having 
shot  various  species  of  these  great  birds  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  he  has  some 
great  hunts  to  recount. 

Revolver  Guide  and  Pistol  Guide,  by  the  late  George  C.  Nonte,  Jr.,  are  large- 
format  paperbound  books  which  cover  most  aspects  of  these  two  basic  handgun 
types.  Nonte  had  decades  of  daily  experience  with  handguns,  so  his  suggestions 
regarding  selection,  shooting,  maintenance,  collecting,  etc.,  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration. From  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court,  South  Hackensack,  NJ 
07606,  $8.95  each. 

The  Firearms  Price  Guide,  2nd  ed.,  by  David  Byron,  Crown  Publishers,  One  Park 
Ave.,  NYC  10016,  paperbound,  402  pp.,  $9.95.  Covers  over  25,000  firearms,  with 
sections  on  reproductions  and  cartridges.  Over  400  photos. 
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Lecture  Series  at  Middle  Creek 


A series  of  wildlife  lectures  has  been  set  up  for  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Visitors  Center.  These  will  be  60-  to  90-minute  programs 
with  appropriate  visual  aids,  followed  by  question- and- answer  periods.  Admit- 
tance is  free.  Each  lecture  is  scheduled  to  begin  a 7:30  p.m.  on  the  following 
dates,  with  the  subjects  and  speakers  listed: 

April  7,  8 — Managing  Farmland  for  Wildlife,  Edward  Soutiere,  Assistant 
Manager,  Remington  Farms;  April  21,  22 — Pennsylvania’s  Wild  Flowers,  DGP 
Tim  Flanigan;  May  5,  6 — Mountain  Men  and  Indian  Lore,  DGP  Barry  War- 
ner; May  19,  20 — White-Tailed  Deer  in  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
Association  Safety  Director  Mike  Ondik;  June  2,  3 — Black  Bear  in  Penn- 
sylvania, PGC  Biologist  Gary  Alt;  June  16,  17 — Planning  Ahead  for  Wildlife 
Survival:  Management  of  Public  Forests,  PGC  Biologist  Jerry  Hassinger;  July  7, 
8 — Planning  Ahead  for  Wildlife  Survival:  A Look  at  Endangered  Species  and 
Threatened  Habitat,  Jerry  Hassinger;  July  21,  22 — Pennsylvania’s  Endangered 
Reptiles,  Amphibians  and  Fishes,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  Biologist 
Clark  Shiffer;  August  4,  5 — Waterfowl  on  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  Middle  Creek 
Manager  Charles  Strouphar;  August  18,  19 — Wild  Turkey  in  Pennsylvania, 
PGC  Biologist  Arnold  Hayden;  September  1,  2 — Venison  Field  Care  and  Proc- 
essing, PGC  Conservation  Information  Assistant  Dick  Fagan;  September  15, 
16 — Pennsylvania’s  Birds  of  Prey,  Mike  Ondik. 


A SEMINAR  FOR  hunter  education  instruc- 
tors of  the  PGC’s  Northeast  Division  was 
held  recently  at  Genetti’s  Motor  Inn,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  to  acquaint  instructors  with  new 
teaching  methods.  Guest  speakers  included 
Bill  Wadsworth,  right,  of  New  Jersey,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Bowhunters  Education 
Foundation;  Keith  Schuyler,  GAME  NEWS 
archery  columnist;  Dean  Phillips,  news  edi- 
tor and  anchorman  for  WBRE-TV;  and  Jim 
Filkosky,  PGC  hunter  education  coordinator. 


Photo  by  CIA  Ed  Sherlinski 
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Hunters  Have  Good 
Safety  Attitude 

By  Jim  Filkosky 

Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


PHILIP  H.  OGLINE,  Ph.D.,  of  Penn  State, 
assembles  data  on  the  attitudes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  toward  safe  gun  handling 
concepts. 


HUNTING  accidents  in  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  on  the  decline 
almost  annually  since  1969  when  the 
inception  of  mandatory  hunter  educa- 
tion for  first-time  hunters  under  the 
age  of  16  became  an  actuality.  At  the 
same  time  the  number  of  licensed 
hunters  has  increased  by  more  than 
156,000.  More  hunters  and  less  hunt- 
ing accidents,  what  more  can  we  ask 
for?  Well,  there  is  still  concern  about 
the  accidents  that  do  occur,  and  con- 
tinuing efforts  are  being  made  to  iden- 
tify their  causes  and  find  ways  to 
decrease  them  further. 

A recent  study  conducted  by  Phillip 
H.  Ogline,  Ph.D.,  (then  a Ph.D.  can- 
didate) at  Penn  State  University,  in 
cooperation  with  the  hunter  educa- 
tion office  of  the  Game  Commission, 
investigated  the  Pennsylvania  hunter’s 
attitudes  toward  safe  sporting  arm 
handling  concepts  and  the  relation- 
ship of  these  attitudes  with  hunting 
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accidents.  The  study  involved  persons 
who  were  victims  of  hunting  accidents 
and  those  who  were  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents. Some  of  the  accidents  studied 
were  of  the  self-inflicted  type.  Hunt- 
ers not  involved  in  accidents  also  were 
surveyed. 

A random  sample  of  420  Pennsyl- 
vania hunters  was  selected  to  partici- 
pate in  Dr.  Ogline’s  study.  They  were 
asked  to  identify  their  attitudes  toward 
certain  firearm  safety  concepts.  These 
concepts  were  defined  as  those  recog- 
nized to  be  sound  hunting  regulations 
and  practices  for  handling  sporting 
arms. 

Twenty-two  visuals  with  appropri- 
ate captions  and  seventeen  written 
statements  were  used  to  collect  the 
hunter’s  attitude  information.  A spe- 
cial five-place  scale,  known  as  the 
Likert  Scale,  was  used  to  measure 
each  respondent’s  range  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  to  each  of  the  safety 
concepts. 

Data  collected  from  the  hunters 
surveyed  indicated  they  had  a positive 
attitude  toward  the  safe  handling  of 
sporting  arms  regardless  of  their  acci- 
dent record.  Dr.  Ogline  has  concluded 
that  those  Pennsylvania  hunters  who 
had  been  involved  in  hunting  acci- 
dents showed  similar  attitudes  toward 
safety  after  the  occurrence  of  the  acci- 
dent as  those  of  accident-free  hunters. 
In  addition,  hunters’  attitudes  towards 
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THROW  FIREARM  WHEN  FALLING  FLUSHING  GAME  WITH  FIREARM  IS  SAFE 


HERE  ARE  TWO  OF  THE  twenty-two  visuals  respondents  were  asked  to  examine  and  de- 
cide whether  they  strongly  agreed,  agreed,  were  undecided,  disagreed,  or  strongly  dis- 
agreed with.  The  correct  answers  for  these  two  scenes  are,  of  course,  strongly  disagree. 


safety  did  not  differ  significantly 
when  analyzed  by  age,  residence  (city, 
suburbs,  or  county),  or  years  of  hunt- 
ing experience.  But  the  12  through 
15-year-old  hunter  did  show  a slightly 
stronger  attitude  toward  safety.  This 
difference  is  attributed  to  our  current 
mandatory  hunter  education  program. 

What  do  Dr.  Ogline’s  findings  sug- 
gest? That  safety  attitudes  are  totally 
non-significant  to  or  for  the  hunter? 
Should  good  safety  attitudes  be 
omitted  from  hunter  education  pro- 
grams? He  says  definitely  not.  To  say 
there  is  no  great  difference  in  safety 
attitudes  between  the  hunter  who  has 
been  involved  in  an  accident  and  one 
who  has  not,  is  not  to  deny  the  impor- 
tance or  the  need  for  continued  devel- 
opment of  teaching  methods  to  aid  in 
improving  positive  attitudes. 

Dr.  Ogline’s  study  further  suggests 
that  inherent  social  and  environ- 
mental pressures  influence  a hunter’s 
safety  attitude.  Many  of  these  pres- 
sures are  hard  to  detect  and  the 
hunter  seldom  consciously  thinks 


about  them  when  pursuing  the  sport. 
It  is  also  suggested  by  the  researcher 
that  the  hunter  education  program 
can  bring  these  pressures  to  the  sur- 
face so  hunters  understand  their 
effects  on  safety. 

Thus  decision-making  principles  as 
they  relate  to  safe  hunting  habits 
should  be  incorporated  into  hunter 
education.  If  the  new  hunter  is  given 
proper  instruction,  some  positive  safety 
attitudes  undoubtedly  will  take  place. 
These  changes  will  come  from  within 
the  individual  without  conscious 
thought  as  he  becomes  more  familiar 
with  his  sporting  arm  and  learns  to 
deal  with  hunting  situations  in  a safe 
manner. 

Dr.  Ogline  further  advises  that  a 
hunter’s  attitude  will  not  be  changed 
merely  by  safety  experts  suggesting 
that  it  is  important  to  possess  a safe 
attitude.  But  a sound  hunter  educa- 
tion program  which  deals  in  part  with 
the  safety  problems  that  arise  in  the 
field  will  tend  to  bring  out  the  positive 
attitude  toward  being  a safe  hunter. 


The  winter  coat  of  the  white-  In  1901,  a vast  stretch  of  west- 
tailed deer  is  so  well  insulated  ern  land,  measuring  250  by  100 
that  the  animal  can  sleep  in  snow  miles,  contained  an  estimated 
all  night  without  melting  it.  400,000,000  prairie  dogs. 
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Alpine  tundra,  Beartooth  Lake,  tail- 
grass  prairie  and  Moosonee,'  Ontario. 
Sounds  like  the  itinerary  of  an  outdoor- 
adventure  film  coming  soon  to  the 
local  high  school  auditorium.  But 
that’s  not  the  case.  These  places,  and 
many  more  like  them  scattered  across 
North  America,  were  sites  visited  by  an 
unusual  educational  program  centered 
at  Clarion  State  College.  Since  1971, 
the  biology  travel-study  program,  under 
the  direction  of  Clarion  Professors 
Ernest  C.  Aharrah  and  John  E.  Wil- 
liams, has  crisscrossed  the  continent 
with  groups  of  students  learning  about 
natural  systems  and  their  problems. 

Recently,  Aharrah  and  Williams  re- 
ceived a Distinguished  Teaching  Fellow 
Award  for  their  development  of  the 
travel-study  program.  These  awards 
are  given  annually  to  recognize  out- 
standing achievements  of  college 
faculty  members. 

25  Years 

Aharrah  has  been  with  Clarion  for  25 
years.  He  is  a professor  of  biology.  His 
research  interest  is  centered  in  the  area 
of  plant  ecology  and  is  specifically  in- 
volved with  mined-land  reclamation. 

Williams  has  been  with  the  Clarion 
biology  department  since  1963.  He 
teaches  basic  biology  and  animal 
physiology  and  also  conducts  environ- 
mental impact  studies  for  various 
industrial  firms. 

The  travel-study  concept  is  a simple 
one  with  a good  deal  of  research,  and 
common-sense,  support.  Basically, 
students  leave  the  classroom  behind 
and  travel  to  their  study  area  to  look  at 
it  first  hand.  They  touch  the  soil,  smell 
the  fragrant  pines  and  feel  the  warmth 


of  a campfire  in  the  cold  wilderness.  A 
moose  or  bear  in  camp  on  a brisk,  fog- 
shrouded  morning  is  a memorable 
learning  experience  no  textbook  has 
yet  captured.  So  is  wading  through  a 
saltmarsh  and  feeling  the  slippery 
ooze  welling  upward  between  cold  toes 
while  inhaling  the  rank  odor  of  hydro- 
gen sulfide  fumes  emanating  from  the 
watery  blanket.  Obviously,  no  class- 
room contrivance  can  duplicate  such 
first-hand  experience. 

And  yet  the  idea  of  taking  a group  of 
relative  strangers  on  an  extended 
camping  trip  to  a largely  unfamiliar 
place  is  awesome.  The  classroom  pro- 
vides security;  the  rows  of  desks,  the 
clock  on  the  wail  provide  structure.  In  a 
classroom  a teacher  can  teach  without 
touching  students  and  without  being 
touched  by  them.  At  least  the  control 
of  involvements  rests  with  the  teacher. 
But  outside,  working  as  a group  away 
from  all  that  structure  and  security, 
teachers  and  students  see  each  other 
as  never  before. 

Salt  marsh  mud  can  do  that.  At  high 
tide,  drainage  canals  have  a way  of  hid- 
ing from  the  newcomer.  When  the  bot- 
tom gives  way  and  you  find  yourself 
sliding  chest  deep  in  muddy  water,  the 
student  who  grabs  your  arm  and  pulls 
you  back  never  seems  the  same  stu- 
dent again.  The  same  thing  happens 
when  you  share  meals,  and  jokes,  and 
leaky  tents. 

What  a travel-study  program  can  pro- 
vide in  the  way  of  learning  experiences, 
then,  is  far  greater  than  can  be  provided 
in  the  typical  classroom.  Specific  con- 
tent material  can  be  learned  through 
direct  experience  and  may  be  retained 
longer  and  applied  more  fluidly.  The 
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sharing  and  person-to-person  relation- 
ships teach  something  about  self-con- 
fidence, self-worth  and  personal  values. 
A class  on  tour  actually  becomes  a tiny 
human  system  where  cooperation  and 
understanding  are  important  to  group 
success.  Tradeoffs  and  compromises 
are  the  rule.  In  this  sense,  the  group  ex- 
perience teaches  something  about  life 
in  general. 

The  Clarion  program  is  a good  ex- 
ample of  this  Kind  of  broad  educational 
experience.  Over  the  past  decade,  stu- 
dents have  traveled  and  studied  to- 
gether in  various  places  across  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  first  trip,  in  1971,  was  a three- 
week  excursion  to  the  Maryland-Vir- 
ginia  eastern  shore.  The  group  spent 
most  of  its  time  studying  the  coastal 
province  at  Virginia  Institute  of  Marine 
Science,  but  there  were  also  visits  to 
the  Bay  Bridge-Tunnel,  Assateague 
Island  and  Gloucester  Point. 

In  1972  a second  group  of  students 
headed  for  arctic  tidewater  at  Mooso- 
nee,  Ontario.  They  studied  major 
biomes  — muskeg,  coniferous  and 
deciduous  forests  — and  camped  along 
the  way. 

An  overnight  canoe  trip  into  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Swamp  was  a highlight  of  the 
1973  trip.  The  group  also  studied  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  and  spent 
time  with  Frank  Lambert,  an  81-year- 
old  mountain  man. 

In  1974,  the  Clarion  program  went 
west.  Tail-grass  prairies  and  alpine 
forests  were  only  two  of  the  natural 
systems  visited.  During  this  trip,  the 
group  visited  a number  of  national 
parks,  an  art  collection  and  a paleon- 
tological dig. 


And  the  list  goes  on -almost  like  a 
travel  brochure.  Barrier  Islands  of 
North  Carolina  in  1975,  American 
deserts  in  1976,  Maritime  Canada  in 
1977,  and  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe 
Area  in  1978.  The  high  country  regions 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming  were  visited 
in  1980.  Last  year  there  were  two 
separate  trips  — a Florida  trip  in  the 
spring  and  a repeat  of  the  Moosonee- 
arctic  tidewater  trip  in  the  summer. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  Clarion 
program  is  the  development  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  years.  The  1971 
group  consisted  only  of  graduate  stu- 
dents. Now,  the  program  offers  under- 
graduate and  in-service  credit  as  well. 
In  fact,  even  family  groups  with  chil- 
dren over  12  are  encouraged  to  consider 
the  program  as  a unique  vacation. 

Still  another  change  has  been  the 
adoption  of  a new  course,  Biome  Stud- 
ies, to  deal  specifically  with  the  proc- 
esses of  investigation  used  in  the 
travel  study  program.  In  addition  to  this 
basic  course,  students  select  others 
from  a list  of  electives.  Almost  all 
course  requirements  are  met  during 
the  travel  program,  with  only  minimal 
classroom  work. 

The  program  for  summer  of  this  year 
will  include  a camping  trip  to  Atlantic 
Tidelands  at  Beaufort,  N.C.  In  addition 
to  studying  mud  flats  and  sand  dunes, 
seashells  and  starfish,  the  group  will 
board  a fishing  boat  to  work  gill  nets, 
pull  an  otter  trawl  and  check  crab  pots. 
Sounds  like  a summer  to  look  forward 
to  — just  as  other  groups  have  done 
since  1971. 

Contact  Dr.  Ernest  Aharrah,  Clarion 
State  College,  Clarion,  Pa.  16214  for 
more  information  and  dates. 


Prints  by  GAME  NEWS  Artists 

We  have  had  many  inquiries  about  prints  of  Ned  Smith’s  whitetail  buck 
in  the  snow,  which  appeared  on  our  December  cover.  For  information  on 
this,  and  on  other  prints  of  Ned’s  work,  please  write  to  Sportsmen’s  Special- 
ties, P.O.  Box  217,  Youngwood,  PA  15697.  Other  GAME  NEWS  artists 
whose  work  is  available  as  prints  include  Guy  Coheleach,  Regency  House 
Art  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  147,  Plainview,  NY  11803;  Nick  Rosato,  RD  1,  Box 
407,  Cogan  Station,  PA  17728;  and  Gerald  Putt,  P.O.  Box  184,  Boiling 
Springs,  PA  17007. 
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By  Steve  Kiesner 

District  Game  Protector 
Greene  County 


WILDLIFE  MEETS  the  challenges 
of  winter  in  different  ways.  Some 
creatures,  like  the  true  hibernators, 
pack  themselves  away  and  reduce 
their  metabolic  rates  to  a minimum. 
Other  species  are  semi-hibernators. 
They  reduce  their  metabolisms,  too, 
but  not  to  the  degree  of  the  true  hiber- 
nators. In  both  these  cases  the  key  to 
surviving  winter’s  harshness  is  a sort 
of  “go  with  the  flow”  approach.  When 
there’s  not  much  food  to  be  had,  these 
creatures  in  effect  turn  off  their  appe- 
tites. 

The  wildlife  which  faces  winter  head 
on,  such  as  deer  and  turkey,  concerns 
DGPs  this  time  of  year.  An  unseason- 
ably cold  and  snowy  March  can  mean 
the  difference  between  life  and  death 
to  the  winter-weary  wildlife  of  our 
woodlands.  But  a turn  of  moderate 
weather  will  help  carry  populations 
over  until  the  bounty  of  spring  and 
summer. 

After  several  months  of  relatively 
few  nuisance  wildlife  complaints, 
March  signals  the  coming  of  another 
season  of  human  vs  wildlife  difficul- 
ties. Some  complaints  will  be  legiti- 
mate and  some  will  be  absurd,  but 
each  must  be  dealt  with  one  way  or 
another. 

March  3 — Quite  a few  people  living 
in  Greene  County  are  formerly  from 
urban  areas  and  many  weren’t  outdoors 
oriented  before;  probably  the  closest 


contact  they  had  with  wildlife  was  on 
their  home  television  screen.  But  after 
a few  bouts  with  nuisance  wildlife, 
even  those  with  “anti”  inclinations 
begin  to  see  how  hunting  and  trapping 
have  a place  in  wildlife  conservation. 

A landowner  from  the  New  Freeport 
area  called  today  about  muskrat  prob- 
lems in  his  farm  pond.  He  recently 
moved  from  Pittsburgh  and  had  not 
had  to  deal  with  this  sort  of  problem 
before.  He  wanted  advice  on  what  to  do. 

I looked  over  his  pond  and  found  the 
muskrat  problem  to  be  a minor  one. 
There  was  sign  of  a small  population  of 
the  animals  and  they  posed  no  immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  breastwork  of  the 
pond. 

The  landowner  was  neither  for  nor 
against  trapping,  but  when  I told  him 
his  best  bet  was  to  have  someone  trap 
his  pond  in  muskrat  season  he  seemed 
a little  unsure.  After  I explained  how  a 
drowning  set  worked  he  was  satisfied 
and  even  thought  he  might  do  the  trap- 
ping himself. 

March  4 — Today  I accompanied 
Deputies  Jim  Spiller  and  Bob  Correll 
while  they  were  checking  and  main- 
taining wood  duck  boxes  along  the 
Enlow  Fork  of  Wheeling  Creek.  This 
winding  stream  runs  through  a scenic 
valley  of  mature  woodlands  that  is  in- 
terrupted by  only  a farm  or  two.  It  is 
one  of  my  favorite  places  in  the  county. 

Even  though  the  valley’s  bottomland 
is  heavily  populated  with  natural  cavity- 
prone  sycamores,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion erected  numerous  nesting  boxes 
hoping  to  provide  an  ideal  nesting  area 
for  the  birds. 

Wood  duck  boxes  benefit  other  wild- 
life, too.  In  fact,  the  boxes  we  checked 
today  showed  quite  a variety  of  usage. 
We  were  able  to  determine  that  in  addi- 
tion to  wood  ducks,  screech  owls  and 
squirrels  showed  a liking  for  the  boxes. 

In  the  boxes  used  by  the  screech 
owls  there  were  several  regurgitated 
castings.  I had  read  in  Chuck  Fergus’s 
“Thornapples”  column  that  by  dissect- 
ing a casting  you  can  determine  what 
the  owl  had  been  feeding  on.  Since 
that  time  I have  “autopsied”  several 
castings  and  found  that  with  the  aid  of 
a magnifying  glass  and  a field  guide 
you  really  can  decipher  the  owl’s 
meals. 
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March  6—1  was  at  LMO  Dick  Ber- 
ing's headquarters  this  morning  when 
he  received  a call  from  his  neighbor 
reporting  dogs  chasing  deer.  We  left 
immediately  and  when  we  checked  at 
the  caller’s  house  we  were  informed 
that  the  dogs  had  since  gone  after  live- 
stock but  were  turned  away  by  the  farm 
dog. 

We  searched  the  vicinity  for  a couple 
of  hours.  One  time  we  saw  the  dogs  a 
couple  of  hillsides  away,  hot  on  the 
trail  of  deer  again.  But  when  we  went 
after  them  the  dogs  disappeared.  We 
couldn’t  relocate  the  dogs  so  Dick  said 
he  would  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
area. 

March  8- Beaver  trapping  season  is 
near  closing.  I have  tagged  several  of 
the  animals.  This  evening,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  this  season,  I tagged  a beaver 
that  wasn’t  skinned  properly.  Instead 
of  being  prepared  in  the  “blanket” 
style,  the  beaver  was  pelted  like  a 
muskrat  or  coon  would  be. 

Prepared  this  way,  the  value  of  the 
pelts  is  lessened.  It’s  too  bad  because 
now  there  is  a trapper  training  course 
offered  by  the  PGC  that  includes  pelt 
care  as  part  of  the  instruction.  Either 
this  course  or  a copy  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s “Trapping  Manual”  could 
save  a lot  of  trappers  some  money,  not 
to  mention  embarrassment. 

March  11  — For  those  DGPs  who 
have  Game  Lands  in  their  districts, 
some  of  the  patrolling  time  is  spent  in- 
specting these  areas  for  problems  that 
might  arise.  Routine  patrols  keep  tabs 
on  illegal  timbering,  camping,  littering 
and  so  on. 

I spent  the  day  covering  seldom  tra- 
veled areas  on  SGL  179,  checking  for 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary.  On  one  of 
the  access  roads  I did  find  something, 
and  nearly  lost  my  vehicle  in  it.  A slip 
had  developed  under  the  roadway, 
causing  the  edge  of  the  road  to  drop 
nearly  two  feet.  I edged  the  state  car 
around  the  slip  and  made  a note  to 
contact  the  land  manager  about  the 
hazard. 

March  14  — Deputy  applicant  Gary 
Ireland’s  preliminary  paperwork  has 
been  submitted  and  today  I took  him  to 
the  division  office  in  Ligonier  for  the 


written  exam  portion  of  the  deputy 
selection  process. 

Gary  was  to  take  the  exam  with  sev- 
eral dozen  other  prospective  deputies 
from  throughout  the  Southwest  Divi- 
sion. The  test  consists  of  questions  on 
Game  Law,  natural  history,  public  rela- 
tions, math  and  English  vocabulary.  A 
minimum  score  of  70%  is  needed  to 
pass;  anyone  falling  below  that  mark 
has  to  wait  a year  before  retesting. 

March  17—  With  West  Virginia  on 
our  western  and  southern  perimeter, 
my  deputies  and  I have  over  35  miles  of 
state  line  to  patrol.  It  behooves  us  to 
know  our  neighboring  West  Virginia 
Conservation  Officers,  and  every  so 
often  we  meet  with  them  to  exchange 
information  or  just  to  see  what’s  hap- 
pening. 

Deputy  Denny  Blouir  and  1 met  with 
Officer  Mike  Willenborg  of  West 
Virginia’s  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  today.  Our  primary  reason 
for  contacting  Mike  was  to  see  if  he 
had  any  leads  on  jacklighting  activity. 
Last  month’s  spotting  and  shooting 
incident  was  close  to  the  state  line  and 
we  thought  there  might  be  some  activity 
in  West  Virginia,  too. 

Mike  reported  he  didn’t  have  any  in- 
formation about  that  particular  area 
but  would  see  what  he  could  dig  up. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  riding 
with  Mike,  exchanging  viewpoints  and 
comparing  differences  and  similarities 
in  our  respective  outfits.  Most  of  the 
laws  are  basically  on  line  with  each 
other,  but  a notable  exception  is  that  it 
is  illegal  to  spotlight  anytime  in  West 
Virginia.  Violators  are  fined  $100  and 
sentenced  to  a mandatory  ten  days  in 
jail.  I hope  spotters  in  our  area  know 
where  the  state  line  is! 

March  18—  LMO  Dick  Belding  invited 
DGP  Bob  Shaffer  and  me  to  a training 
session  he  had  set  up  at  the  land  man- 
agement headquarters  on  SGL  223 
today.  Assistant  County  Agent  Roger 
Smith  was  scheduled  to  present  a pro- 
gram on  tree  grafting  to  Food  and 
Cover  Corps  employees  from  Alle- 
gheny, Beaver,  Greene  and  Washing- 
ton counties. 

In  the  morning  session,  Roger 
demonstrated  the  techniques  for  sev- 
eral kinds  of  grafts.  The  afternoon  was 
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devoted  to  practice  in  a nearby  apple 
orchard  on  the  Game  Lands. 

Dick  was  hoping  his  crews  could  use 
their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to 
graft  hardier  and  longer  lasting  apple 
varieties  onto  already  existing  stock. 
This  would  retain  apples  on  the  trees 
into  winter  and  provide  more  food  for 
wildlife. 

March  21  — In  March,  few  people  are 
thinking  about  taking  a Hunter  Educa- 
tion course.  But  today  the  subject  was 
foremost  on  several  hundred  HE  in- 
structors’ minds  as  they  attended  a 
seminar  at  the  Apollo  Spring  Church 
Sportsmen’s  Club  in  Armstrong  County. 

CIA  John  Badger  coordinated  the 
program.  It  included  Hunter  Education 
films  and  lectures  on  archery  and  muz- 
zleloading. All  sorts  of  material  was 
made  available  to  the  instructors,  the 
biggest  hit  being  the  fluorescent 
orange  SPORT  cap  given  to  each  of 
them. 

March  24  — Deputy  Denny  Blouir  was 
interested  in  doing  fish  law  work,  so 
today  he  and  I accompanied  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Gary  Deiger  as  he  was 
stocking  trout  in  several  local  streams. 
There  was  quite  a crowd  along  on  this 
pre-season  stocking,  so  about  all  we 
had  to  do  was  tag  along.  By  knowing 
which  sections  of  streams  were 
stocked,  Denny  would  have  a good 
idea  of  the  areas  to  watch  for  pre-sea- 
son fishing. 

March  26—  Kathy  Reeves,  a local 
bird  bander,  called  today  to  report  that 
someone  had  turned  a dead  great 
horned  owl  over  to  her.  She  thought 
that  Waynesburg  College  might  want 
to  use  it  for  a study  skin  and  asked  if  a 


permit  could  be  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Every  so  often  we  receive  inquiries 
from  private  citizens  wanting  a permit 
to  mount  a hawk  or  owl.  Federal  regula- 
tions prohibit  the  possession  of  such 
specimens  by  private  individuals.  Per- 
mits are  available  to  museums  and 
educational  institutions. 

I stopped  by  the  biology  department 
of  Waynesburg  College  and  advised 
the  department  head  to  contact  Special 
Agent  Leo  Badger  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  for  the  necessary  forms. 

March  37  — It’s  not  unusual  for  us  to 
receive  calls  concerning  violations  of 
the  Fish  Law.  Most  of  these  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Fish  Commission,  but 
occasionally  the  situation  merits  a 
quick  response  and  one  of  our  officers 
is  close  to  the  scene. 

Deputy  Jim  Spiller  received  a call 
from  a neighbor  reporting  a fish  kill  in  a 
local  stream.  Jim  checked  it  out  and 
when  he  saw  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  he  radioed  me  to  contact  the 
Fish  Commission  for  an  investigation. 

The  closest  Special  Waterways 
Patrolman  was  Bill  Gifford,  who  re- 
sponded immediately.  Bill  met  Jim  at 
the  site  of  the  fish  kill  and  they  deter- 
mined that  a drilling  outfit  had  appar- 
ently poisoned  the  stream,  killing  hun- 
dreds of  fish. 

The  witness  told  the  officers  that  the 
workers  on  the  rig  tried  to  hide  the 
dead  fish  in  the  bushes  until  there  were 
too  many  to  handle.  The  workers  then 
left  the  scene. 

Bill  and  Jim  spent  the  evening  taking 
water  samples  in  order  to  make  a case 
against  the  polluter.  The  evidence  was 
turned  over  to  Waterways  Patrolman 
Gary  Deiger  for  prosecution. 


Editors,  Please  Note 
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^t'Y’OU  SHOULD  dress  well,”  Jeff 
X Swabb  said.  He  studied  my 
muddy  boots,  frayed  work  pants  and 
denim  jacket,  smiled,  and  looked  back 
out  the  truck  window.  “You  should 
look  like  you’re  there  to  buy.  Bid 
without  hesitating.  And  never  stop  on 
a round  number.  The  other  guy  may 
have  decided  to  go  fifty  bucks,  or 
seventy-five,  or  a hundred.  You’ll  be 
surprised  what  you  can  get  for  an 
extra  five.” 

We  drove  down  the  long  valley.  On 
each  side  of  the  road,  tan  fields 
stretched  away  to  gray-purple  hills, 
stippled  with  green  hemlocks.  In  a 
woodlot,  buckets  hung  from  spiles 
bored  into  maple  trees.  A farmer,  get- 
ting an  early  start  on  the  year,  plowed 
a field;  seagulls  pecked  at  food  turned 
over  in  his  wake. 

We  passed  a flat,  horse-drawn 
wagon  with  two  riders  sitting  on  a 
bale  of  straw.  Their  wide-brimmed 
black  hats  glinted  in  the  sun.  Where  a 
dirt  road  joined  the  main,  a van 
waited.  In  it  were  eight  men  wearing 
black  porkpie  hats.  The  van  turned 
onto  the  blacktop  behind  us.  Ahead, 
an  Amish  man  was  hiking  along  the 
berm;  a pickup  truck  stopped,  the 
man  climbed  in  back,  and  the  truck 
lurched  into  motion  again. 

It  looked  like  everyone  in  Brush 
Valley  would  be  at  the  Stoltzfus  Con- 
signment Sale. 

We  had  to  walk  the  last  quarter- 
mile.  Trucks  lined  the  road,  battered 
Chevy  pickups,  Broncos  with  balloon 
tires,  and  four- wheel-drive  Ram- 
chargers  whose  side  mirrors  stood 
higher  than  my  head.  A fleet  of  black 
buggies  occupied  a field,  their  single- 
trees down  in  the  mud. 

The  crowd  looked  like  a mixed  flock 
of  birds — mostly  crows,  with  orioles, 
cardinals,  thrashers,  and  jays. 

People  stood  in  knots  around  the 
auctioneers,  whose  voices  rang  off  the 
gray  weathered  walls  of  Stoltzfus’s 
barn.  Amish  women  wearing  gold- 
framed glasses  herded  little  girls  in 
bonnets.  Young  men  lounged  on  truck 
bumpers.  Big-bellied  men  stood  talk- 


ing, hands  in  pockets,  boot  toes  trac- 
ing patterns  in  the  dirt.  Three  boys  in 
black  hats  surveyed  the  scene  from 
atop  a milking  shed;  pigeons,  tempo- 
rarily displaced,  circled  against  the 
deep  blue  sky. 

Jeff  and  I ran  into  Walter  Barger,  a 
farmer-welder  who  earns  consider- 
able income  unfreezing  water  pipes. 
This  winter  the  freeze-ups  had  begun 
early  and  ended  late — Walter  told  us 
he  thawed  his  last  line  on  March  3, 
some  three  weeks  ago — and  were 
exacerbated  by  drought,  which  pre- 
vented people  from  running  their 
water  to  keep  it  from  freezing. 

10  Degrees 

Walter  had  paid  me  a visit  the  day 
after  Christmas.  The  temperature 
stood  at  10  degrees  when  he  drove  his 
truck  into  the  yard,  clumped  into  the 
house,  and  hooked  a pair  of  cables 
from  his  arc  welder  onto  my  water 
line,  one  on  each  side  of  the  freeze- 
up.  Electricity  coursed  through  the 
cables,  generated  by  a big  motor  on 
the  back  of  the  truck.  The  current 
heated  the  pipe,  melting  the  ice.  He 
charged  $25. 

“I  had  to  unfreeze  one  woman  four 
times  this  year,”  Walter  said.  “An- 
other welder,  he  did  it  at  least  that 
many.  Makes  an  expensive  winter,  so 
it  does.” 

Walter  admitted  to  thawing  his 
own  pipes  twice. 
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A wind  whipped  through  the  barn- 
yard, whirling  dust  and  corn  husks  in 
the  air.  The  children  at  the  sale — all 
looked  to  be  Amish — ran  past  the 
man’s  legs,  pelted  each  other  with 
clods,  and  hid  behind  their  mothers’ 
full  black  skirts.  It  was  a Thursday, 
but  apparently  the  valley’s  one-room 
schools  had  closed  for  the  event. 

Jeff  was  hailed  by  a man  wearing 
an  orange  sweatshirt  and  a red  base- 
ball cap.  Jeff  is  a gunsmith,  and  a fine 
one,  and  he  is  apt  to  be  cornered  at 
any  rural  gathering.  Red  Baseball 
Cap  wanted  him  to  install  an  adjust- 
able trigger  on  his  favorite  deer  rifle, 
and  to  glassbed  two  or  three  other 
guns.  They  settled  down  to  business, 
and  I wandered  off. 

Beside  Stoltzfus’s  big  white  house 
stood  a garage.  Four  lines  of  people 
fed  into  the  open  bays.  I stood  in  one 
line  to  pick  up  a bidding  number. 
Another  line  led  me  to  two  whoopie 
pies,  a carton  of  milk,  and  a slab  of 
cherry  pie — a hard  choice  among  the 
pumpkin,  shoofly,  blueberry,  and 
peach . 

Outside,  I watched  the  auctioneers 
while  I ate. 

One  was  selling  bolts  of  cloth,  pil- 
lows and  curtain  material.  Women 
fingered  the  fabric.  The  auctioneer’s 
client,  a swarthy  man  with  red-dyed 
hair,  waved  the  goods  in  the  air  and 
proclaimed  their  value  in  thickly  ac- 
cented English.  He  berated  the  auc- 
tioneer for  letting  them  go  too  cheaply. 

A second  auctioneer  sold  food — 
cannisters  of  potato  chips,  boxes  of 
cookies,  cartons  of  candy — and  tools. 


He  worked  for  a wiry,  gray- bearded 
Amish  entrepeneur,  who  stood  in  a 
wagon  and  passed  down  items  for  the 
bidding.  The  auctioneer  sold  a ham- 
mer, a digging  bar,  a staple  gun,  and 
a leather  apron.  When  bidding  on  a 
tool  chest  began  to  lag,  the  Amish 
man  broke  in,  saying  he  needed  $20 
for  the  chest  and  would  not  let  it  go 
for  a penny  less.  Yelled  a man  from 
the  crowd,  “You  can  get  one  for  fif- 
teen bucks  at  the  K-Mart.”  The  bid- 
ders hooted,  and  the  Amish  man 
glared  and  jerked  the  chest  back. 

The  auctioneers’  staccato  voices 
competed  with  each  other.  The  iras- 
cible tool  peddler  threw  a package  of 
cheese  crackers  at  the  dry  goods  auc- 
tioneer, narrowly  missing.  “Shut  up, 
you!”  he  screeched. 

I ran  into  Carolyn  Petrus,  a raven- 
haired woman  in  her  early  30s  who 
makes  her  living  buying  and  selling 
antique  quilts.  She  goes  to  a lot  of  auc- 
tions. She  told  me  how  to  signal  a 
half-bid:  with  one  hand,  strike  the 
opposite  forearm  to  offer  the  auc- 
tioneer one-half  the  increment  he 
seeks. 

Carolyn  pointed  out  members  of 
different  Amish  sects,  including  sev- 
eral from  Kishacoquillas  Valley  15 
miles  to  the  south  in  neighboring  Mif- 
flin County.  The  women  wore  differ- 
ent styles  of  bonnets  and  aprons,  the 
men  different  hats.  Some  of  the 
groups  drove  distinctive  styles  of  car- 
riages, Carolyn  said.  I wondered  how 
early  they  had  gotten  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  drive  their  buggies  over  the 
mountains. 

I thanked  Carolyn  for  the  informa- 
tion, said  goodbye,  and  picked  my 
way  across  the  barnyard.  A third  auc- 
tioneer, a lean,  dark-featured  man, 
held  forth  on  a bank  beside  the  barn. 
He  brandished  a cane  at  a horse  collar 
held  aloft  by  an  Amish  youth.  The 
cane  swung  toward  the  crowd.  The 
auctioneer  orchestrated  the  bidding, 
pointing  right,  left,  at  a man  in  back, 
his  voice  building  to  a crescendo  that 
fell  abruptly  to  the  word  “sold.” 

Harnesses,  wagon  tongues,  welding 
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rods,  nails,  burlap  bags.  The  bidders 
were  all  men.  I stood  next  to  a young 
Amish  man  with  piercing  blue  eyes 
and  a black  felt  hat,  his  neck  deeply 
nicked  from  a fresh  shave.  He  bid  ten- 
tatively, and  lost  out  on  a bale  of 
wire. 

I felt  a touch  at  my  elbow.  Jeff  had 
found  me.  “Buy  anything  yet?”  he 
asked. 

“No.  Let’s  go  look  at  what  else 
they’re  going  to  sell.” 

We  climbed  the  bank.  In  a pasture 
north  of  the  barn  sat  the  farm  ma- 
chinery— harrows,  rakes,  drills,  and 
balers,  green  and  red  and  yellow,  some 
rusty  and  dented,  some  shining  clean. 
Off  to  the  side  we  found  milk  cans, 
crates,  lumber,  plywood,  animal 
cages,  washing  machines,  a lathe, 
stoves,  doors,  locust  posts,  a bed,  and 
an  ancient  red  bulldozer  with  a green 
easy  chair  bolted  where  the  seat  should 
have  been.  “I’ve  always  wanted  a 
bulldozer,”  said  Jeff.  Why?  “Keep  the 
lane  level,  snake  logs  out  of  the 
woods,  chase  the  dogs  around.” 

Jeff  agreed  not  to  wait  for  the  auc- 
tioneer. “Afraid  you  might  actually 
buy  the  thing?”  I asked. 

We  drifted  through  Stoltzfus’s  barn 
between  rows  of  black-and-white 
cows.  In  back  of  the  stalls,  a half- 
dozen  boys  talked  in  low  tones.  In  a 
shed  behind  the  barn  stood  a team  of 
mules,  long-eared,  lantern-jawed 
beasts  with  roached  manes.  One  mule 


reared  on  his  front  hooves  and  kicked 
his  neighbor  lightly  in  the  ribs  with 
his  rear  hooves.  He  kicked  four  times, 
his  hooves  returning  to  the  ground 
after  each  blow — whump-clop , 
whump-clop,  whump-clop,  whump- 
clop.  Warnings,  or  maybe  just  mule- 
play.  The  kicker  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder.  The  kicked  mule  blinked. 

In  the  lee  of  the  barn,  a game  was 
in  progress.  A crowd  of  men  and  boys 
sat  and  stood  in  a semicircle.  At  the 
center  of  the  ring,  cornstalks  blanketed 
the  ground.  On  each  of  four  sides 
around  the  stalks  lay  a fence  rail,  per- 
haps 50  feet  away  from  the  rail  across 
the  circle.  Behind  each  rail  stood  an 
Amish  or  a Mennonite  youth. 

In  the  Center 

In  the  center,  two  other  boys 
crouched  on  the  cornstalks.  One  of  the 
boys  on  the  perimeter  fired  a ball  at  a 
boy  in  the  middle — his  target  leaped 
aside  and  the  ball  sailed  far  out  in  the 
yard,  landing  amid  cow  dung  and 
mud.  The  spectators  laughed  and 
called  out  as  the  boy  who  had  missed 
walked  off  to  the  sidelines. 

Three  boys  remained  on  the  perim- 
eter. They  sailed  the  ball  around  the 
ring  to  each  other.  The  ball  slapped 
their  hands.  They  faked  throws  at  the 
dodgers  in  the  middle;  they  changed 
positions,  darting  from  one  rail  to  the 
next,  three  boys  for  the  four  posts. 
The  dodgers  eyed  them  warily,  crouch- 
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ing,  weaving,  shuffling  like  boxers, 
always  leaping  around  to  face  the 
ball. 

An  errant  throw  landed  near  Jeff 
and  me,  and  I tossed  it  back.  The  ball 
was  a little  smaller  than  a baseball,  as 
hard  as  a softball,  with  a cover  of 
loose,  red  leather. 

The  ball  darted  hand-to-hand 
around  the  ring.  Finally  a thrower 
lobbed  it  over  the  heads  of  the  dodgers, 
to  a partner  who  had  snuck  in  on  the 
opposite  side.  A quick  peg  by  the  sec- 
ond thrower  struck  one  of  the  dodgers 
flush  on  the  backside.  The  crowd 
roared.  The  stricken  youth  got  up, 
brushed  himself  off,  and  left  the 
game.  Soon  a second  thrower  missed 
and  went  out,  leaving  just  two.  They 
finally  banished  the  remaining 
dodger,  who  was  struck  on  the  boot  as 
he  tried  to  leap  over  a hot  throw. 

New  players  filled  the  ranks  as  the 
game  progressed.  A lanky  Mennonite, 
his  hat  adorned  with  a blue  feather, 
dodged  for  a full  five  minutes  before 
the  ball  struck  him  on  the  elbow  and 
caromed  off  across  the  yard.  An  Amish 
youth  with  wide  eyes  and  unruly  hair 


hurled  with  authority  and  caught  the 
ball  one-handed.  His  quick  release  sent 
dodger  after  dodger  out  of  the  ring. 
An  old  man  came  to  watch,  and  the 
boys  called  him  to  play;  he  grinned 
and  waved  them  away,  and  sat  by  the 
barn  on  a hay  bale,  his  back  against 
the  sun-warmed  boards. 

When  Jeff  and  I returned  to  the 
sale,  we  found  the  crowd  as  thick  as 
when  we  arrived.  I asked  a fellow 
where  Melvin  Stoltzfus,  the  owner  of 
the  farm,  might  be  found.  He  pointed 
out  an  Amish  man  of  medium  height 
wearing  black  trousers,  suspenders, 
and  a shirt  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up. 

Stoltzfus  gave  my  hand  a firm 
shake.  He  told  me  he  believed  700  or 
800  people  had  come  to  the  sale.  The 
event  was  in  its  ninth  year,  and  it  had 
grown  “almost  too  big.”  I asked  him 
why  he  held  it.  One  reason,  of  course, 
was  that  he  received  a commission  on 
everything  sold.  Also,  “I  just  like  auc- 
tions.” Last  year  the  sale  was  earlier 
in  March — wet  and  muddy.  This 
year?  He  lifted  his  face  to  the  cloud- 
less sky. 

A gaunt,  bearded  man  came  up  and 
spoke  to  Stoltzfus  in  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  a deep  stutter  marring  his 
speech.  Stoltzfus  nodded  and  replied. 
He  shot  me  a grin  and  was  off,  calling 
over  his  shoulder,  “Stop  by  sometime 
and  we’ll  visit.” 

Jeff  and  I made  one  last  circuit  of 
the  sale.  Neither  of  us  had  bid  on  any- 
thing, and  there  was  nothing  left  that 
we  wanted.  We  didn’t  mind.  It  had 
been  enough  to  feel  the  strengthening 
sun  and  to  shake  off  the  drowsy 
winter  feeling — we’d  gotten  the  stink 
blown  off,  as  the  Dutch  say. 

We  walked  down  Stoltzfus’s  lane, 
behind  a man  carrying  a door  on  his 
back. 


The  cheetah  of  Africa  and  Asia 
is  the  only  member  of  the  cat 
family  that  cannot  retract  its 
claws. 


Most  turtle  species  reach  ma- 
turity in  three  to  five  years,  but 
often  surpass  a hundred  years  of 
age. 
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A long  time  in  coming  . . . 

HORIZONTAL  HELP 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


ALTHOUGH  THE  bow  and  arrow 
l has  been  with  us  from  long  before 
written  history,  the  ancients  didn’t 
concern  themselves  with  why  or  how 
an  arrow  would  go  toward  a target. 
They  knew  it  could  be  made  to  do  so, 
and  that  was  enough. 

It  wasn’t  until  about  150  years  ago 
that  a German,  unknown  by  name, 
tried  to  eliminate  the  problems  atten- 
dant to  reducing  the  trauma  to  which 
the  arrow  is  subjected  upon  release 
from  a bow  string.  This  German  at- 
tached limbs  to  an  iron  ring  in  what 
may  have  been  the  first  center-shot 
bow  in  history. 

Other  attempts  were  made.  In 
1879,  Wright  and  Thorne  obtained  a 
patent  for  a similar  bow.  Others  fol- 
lowed. None  obtained  more  than  nod- 
ding success.  Their  inventors  simply 
didn’t  know  what  they  were  up 
against.  It  was  not  until  the  resur- 
gence of  archery  as  a sport  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  that  curiosity  led 
to  an  explanation  of  the  now  recog- 
nized archer’s  paradox — why  an  arrow 
will  correct  itself  and  fly  straight 
when  rested  against  a longbow  at  an 
angle  which  would  seem  to  direct  it 
far  to  the  side  of  an  intended  target. 

Moving  pictures  taken  at  128  frames 
per  second  by  William  H.  Palmer  and 
Dr.  Pillmore  confirmed  the  action  of 
the  arrow.  However,  it  was  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Hickman’s  famous  film  at  4,000 
frames  per  second  that  finally  showed, 
almost  inch  by  inch,  just  how  an 
arrow  performs  on  release.  It  also 
proved  that  the  bow  hand  moves 
imperceptibly  to  one  side  as  the  arrow 
pushes  against  the  bow  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  contortions  in  an  effort  to 
free  itself. 

Later  flat-limbed  bows  made  it  pos- 


sible to  widen  the  arrow  shelf  to  per- 
mit almost  center-shot  capabilities. 
Today,  of  course,  full  center  shot  is 
obtained.  But,  for  all  this,  buckling  of 
the  arrow  from  its  own  inertia  when 
the  string  moves  against  it  cannot  be 
prevented.  Accra  came  out  about 
1967  with  the  first  attempt  to  dampen 
this  lateral  force  which  causes  the 
bow  hand  to  move  and  the  arrow  to 
vibrate  violently.  This  company  in- 
serted into  the  side  of  the  bow,  at  the 
arrow  rest,  a small,  spring-loaded 
button  in  an  effort  to  dampen  the  side 
movement. 

Almost  simultaneously  a young 
Austrian  immigrant,  who  had 
brought  an  inquiring  mind  with  him 
to  the  United  States,  was  toying  with 
a similar  device.  Perhaps  because  the 


VIC  BERGER  demonstrates  the  style  which 
made  him  three-time  Professional  Archery 
Association  champion  with  the  aid  of  his 
Berger  Button. 
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alliteration  formed  by  combining  his 
name  with  his  product  provided  a 
catchy  label,  but  more  likely  because 
it  is  a good  product,  the  Berger  Button 
became  the  model  for  all  that  fol- 
lowed. But  the  development  of  the 
man,  whose  life  here  has  been  inex- 
tricably entwined  with  archery,  pro- 
vides a story  as  interesting  as  the 
development  of  his  product. 

Vic  Berger  was  born  in  Salzburg, 
Austria,  on  Christmas  day,  1935.  He 
knew  his  father  only  briefly,  because 
the  parent  was  taken  into  Hitler’s 
German  army.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  senior  Berger  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Russians  and  sent  to 
Siberia  where  he  remains  to  this  day. 
Although  the  family  corresponds,  ef- 
forts to  obtain  his  release  have  been 
futile. 

After  the  war,  Mrs.  Berger  applied 
for  entry  to  the  United  States  for 
herself  and  her  children,  but  without 
a sponsor,  they  were  placed  on  a wait- 
ing list.  They  were  admitted  two 
years  early  in  1956  when  a Lutheran 
minister  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  spon- 
sored them.  Vic  had  advanced  to  the 
college  level,  but  he  spoke  no  English, 
had  no  job  and  a doubtful  future. 
However,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Glazner,  his 
sponsor,  obtained  employment  for 
him  at  White  Motors  where  he  was 
employed  for  seventeen  years. 

Six  years  after  his  arrival,  Vic  passed 
an  archery  practice  field  and  nearly 
wrecked  his  car  getting  turned 
around.  During  his  life  he  had 
become  enamored  of  the  sport 
through  books  and  moving  pictures. 
His  immediate  interest  led  to  a con- 
versation and  an  offer  to  shoot  a bow 
at  the  field.  He  was  hooked  at  once 
and  within  a week  he  had  his  own 
equipment. 


For  two  years  he  shot  continuously 
as  an  amateur  and  then  decided  to 
turn  professional  to  recoup  his  invest- 
ment in  time  and  equipment.  Without 
any  formal  training,  his  decision  led 
to  early  doubts.  Although  he  began  to 
win  in  a small  way,  he  found  that 
paying  $200  in  entry  fees,  transporta- 
tion and  time  to  win  $15  in  prize 
money  was  less  than  profitable.  It  was 
this  financial  imbalance  that  led  him 
to  investigate  ways  to  improve  his 
score. 

His  first  clue  was  the  success  of  a 
friend  in  using  home  movies,  snap- 
shots and  mirrors  to  check  his  own 
performance.  Bows  in  1964  had  not 
become  centerfire,  and  he  realized 
something  was  needed  to  eliminate 
the  cause  of  marks  on  the  bow  made 
by  oscillation  of  the  arrow  on  release. 
He  knew  nothing  of  previous  photo 
proof  of  the  action. 

Early  attempts  to  use  spring  wedges 
and  the  like  failed  because  the  metal 
would  soon  break  from  fatigue.  In 
1967,  while  Vic  was  still  shooting  a 
bare  bow  in  competition,  he  made  a 
small  plunger  housing  with  a Vs-mch 
face,  the  forerunner  of  the  Berger 
Button.  Although  the  plunger  was 
spring  loaded,  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  sight  plate  under  which 
the  plunger  was  located  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  spring.  Consequently,  if  an 
adjustment  in  pressure  was  needed, 
this  procedure  had  to  be  followed 
each  time  to  release  the  spring  which 
could  then  be  cut  shorter.  It  worked, 
but  making  an  adjustment  could  be 
painstaking  and  uncertain. 

Too  Complicated 

Vic  took  his  idea  to  Owen  Jeffrey, 
bowyer  for  Bear  Archery  Company, 
then  at  Grayling,  Michigan.  Jeffrey 
was  interested,  but  he  “couldn’t  even 
think  of  it”  at  the  time.  Anyway,  he 
indicated  the  button  was  too  compli- 
cated; it  needed  internal  and  hori- 
zontal adjustment.  However,  he  did 
agree  to  drill  a hole  in  the  Bear  bow  to 
accomodate  the  button,  and  the  hole 
would  be  filled  with  a temporary 
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BERGER  points  to  cushion  plunger  which 
he  designed.  Unit  gives  better  arrow  per- 
formance. 


BERGER  BUTTON  comes  in  two  sizes,  as 
shown.  Allen  wrench  adjustments  provide 
for  both  lateral  and  spring-tension  changes. 


bushing  secured  by  a lock  nut.  With  a 
promise  to  test  them,  he  finally  told 
Vic  to  provide  a couple  dozen  after  he 
had  corrected  the  problems. 

Back  at  the  drawing  board,  Vic 
came  up  with  an  aluminum,  spring- 
loaded  plunger  that  screwed  into  an 
adaptor  in  the  riser.  A small  nylon 
plug  could  adjust  the  plunger  laterally 
and  the  spring  tension  was  adjustable. 
All  adjustments  could  be  made  from 
the  outside  without  involving  the 
sight  plate. 

Jeffrey  liked  the  new  arrangement, 
and  he  placed  an  order  for  a consid- 
erable number  of  the  improved  but- 
ton. Eventually  the  bushing  for  the 
bow  idea  was  dropped,  since  the  new 
button  assembly  was  self-contained, 
and  all  bows  were  drilled  and  tapped 
so  that  the  archer  could  easily  install 
one  if  desired. 

One  problem  developed  with  the 
spring  as  it  came  from  the  manufac- 
turer. It  had  a level  circumference  for 
its  entire  length.  If  the  slightest  bit 
oversized,  it  would  have  a tendency  to 
bind.  About  five  percent  of  the  springs 


had  to  be  discarded  before  use. 
Change  to  a somewhat  conical  spring 
solved  the  difficulty  a few  years  ago. 

Berger  made  no  attempt  to  obtain  a 
patent  on  his  button,  relying  rather  on 
promotion  rather  than  protection.  He 
became  the  sole  source  for  the  Bear 
Company  as  well  as  Ben  Pearson 
Archery  Company  and  Browning 
Archery.  In  addition,  sales  are  made 
directly  to  dealers.  Over  20,000  Ber- 
ger Buttons  are  now  produced  annu- 
ally. In  the  early  days,  they  were  pro- 
vided liberally  to  top  tournament 
archers  for  field  testing,  and  glowing 
reports  helped  advertise  the  product. 
The  buttons  are  now  sold  to  Australia, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  England  and 
Canada. 

In  1972,  Berger  became  associated 
with  Bear  Archery  full  time.  His  own 
performance  on  the  tournament  cir- 
cuit of  Professional  Archery  Associa- 
tion proved  advantageous  to  him  per- 
sonally as  well  as  to  his  product.  He 
set  a new  record  in  1972  at  the  Las 
Vegas  U.S.  Indoor  Open  tournament, 
beating  his  own  win  there  made  in 
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CLOSE-TOLERANCE  machinery  is  needed 
to  make  the  spring-cushioned  plungers 
which  now  are  used  by  both  target  shooters 
and  hunters. 


1970.  He  was  three  times  national 
PAA  champion,  in  1967,  ’69  and  ’72. 
The  one  big  one  that  escaped  him  was 
Cobo  Hall  where  he  came  in  sixth. 
Release  aids  were  coming  on  strong, 
but  Berger  shoots  with  a finger 
release. 

Range  And  Pro  Shop 

Vic  now  works  for  Bear  Archery 
only  on  assignment  while  continuing 
to  operate  an  archery  range  and  pro 
shop  in  Springfield.  There  are  three 
full-time  and  two  part-time  em- 
ployees in  the  button  operation  where 
he  also  supervises  and  does  setup  work 
on  the  machines.  He  now  confines  his 
shooting  to  league  competition  and 
some  exhibitions. 

Mrs.  Berger  came  to  Springfield 
from  Germany,  and  they  have  grown 
children,  a son  and  a daughter.  One 
of  their  assignments  with  Bear  was  to 
visit  and  report  on  The  World  Archery 
Center,  and  today  he  is  advanced 
coach  and  technical  advisor  at  the 
Center.  It  was  there  that  he  finally 
saw  the  high-speed  moving  pictures  of 
an  arrow  leaving  the  bow — graphics 


in  motion  of  the  problem  basic  to  the 
need  for  cushion  plungers  such  as  his 
Berger  Button. 

Today  a number  of  bow  builders  in- 
corporate their  own  arrow  dampeners 
into  their  products.  In  addition  to 
Accra,  there  are  Williamson,  Jennings 
and  PSE,  and  most  quality  bows  today 
are  tapped  for  acceptance  of  a cushion 
button. 

Even  with  today’s  beyond-center 
cut  risers,  there  is  still  need  to  dampen 
the  lateral  motion  to  which  an  arrow 
is  subjected  on  release.  As  long  as  the 
back  end  of  an  arrow  tries  to  get  past 
the  front  end,  there  will  be  a problem 
to  overcome. 

If  an  arrow  is  heavy  enough  to 
dampen  the  vibration  itself,  it  is  too 
heavy.  Consequently  a properly  spined 
arrow  is  one  that  will  bend  to  some 
degree  as  it  passes  the  sight  window. 
It  is  true  that  the  center  and  past 
center  riser  sections  lessen  the  prob- 
lem to  some  degree.  Further,  string 
releases  are  an  improvement  over  the 
conventional  finger  release  since  they 
avoid  the  side  motion  imparted  to  the 
string  as  it  slides  off  the  fingers.  There 
is  greater  latitude  in  choice  of  arrow 
spine,  particularly  in  the  compound 
bow,  when  center  shot  capability  is 
combined  with  the  string  release  and 
a cushion  plunger.  However,  not 
everyone  likes  a release,  and  they  are 
not  accepted  in  some  tournaments. 

Something  to  keep  in  mind  when 
installing  the  plunger  is  that  a heavier 
arrow  takes  a softer  tension  than  a 
lighter  arrow.  But  it  is  not  a cure-all  if 
there  is  too  much  diversity  between 
bow  weight  and  the  ideal  spine,  or 
resiliency,  of  the  arrow  shaft.  And,  of 
course,  the  proper  spine  must  be 
matched  to  the  length  of  the  shaft. 

The  Berger  Button  and  similar 
cushion  plungers  represent  another 
refinement  in  the  art  of  shooting  the 
bow  on  the  target  line  or  somewhere 
below  the  hunting  horizon.  But  it  will 
always  be  the  refinement  in  the  mind 
and  muscles  of  the  individual  archer 
which  determines  the  final  outcome  of 
any  archery  endeavor. 
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FIRST  HUNTING  GUN 


By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I GET  SOME  mail  on  the  first  gun 
question,  but  it’s  a very  common 
subject  for  numerous  phone  callers, 
especially  around  September.  I think 
the  reason  the  phone  gets  so  much 
attention  is  that  many  fathers  and 
husbands  wait  until  the  last  minute 
before  making  a decision.  I can  almost 
tell  by  the  tone  of  the  conversation 
that  the  caller  has  exhausted  all  other 
avenues  and  is  expecting  me  to  give 
him  a surefire  reply. 

The  answer  to  the  first  gun  question 
is  not  that  easy.  There  are  many  com- 
plexities. I normally  discover  the 
father  or  husband  is  approaching  the 
problem  with  the  old-time  belief  that 
every  new  hunter  should  start  with 
the  410  bore.  Many  times,  they  have 
already  made  up  their  minds  and  just 
want  some  reassurance. 

Tradition  is  hard  to  overcome,  and 
the  caller  doesn’t  want  to  go  against 
what  he  was  taught  by  his  father  or 
grandfather. 

I admit  the  410  bore  can’t  claim  me 
as  a friend.  While  it  has  some  admir- 
able attributes  for  experienced  shot- 
gunners,  it’s  the  worst  gauge  the 
beginner  can  use.  I base  my  belief  on 
ballistics,  and  I will  delve  into  that  a 
little  later  on. 

The  hunting  realm  is  changing 
drastically.  In  fact,  it’s  almost  a new 
ball  game.  Old-time  beliefs  that  were 
impregnated  in  many  hunters  are 
being  dismantled  one  by  one,  and  I’m 
glad  for  the  change. 

First,  we  tend  to  think  of  all  new 
hunters  as  males.  A new  shotgun  or 
rifle  is  bought  with  the  hope  “the  boy 
will  grow  into  it.”  While  I’m  all  for 
male  hunters,  I’m  glad  to  see  the 
female  joining  the  ranks. 

That  being  the  case,  we  should  stop 
considering  the  female  as  fragile — a 
timid,  meek  soul  that  needs  to  be 


watched  and  guided  every  minute. 
The  modern  gal  doesn’t  need  that  at 
all.  The  distaff  side  of  the  family  roars 
over  the  trails  with  the  most  powerful 
snowmobile,  bounces  high  and  hard 
on  dirt  bikes,  and  can  put  a 4-wheel- 
drive  through  its  paces  with  ease.  She 
might  not  have  the  desire  to  cross 
ridge  after  ridge  on  a deer  trail,  but 
she  has  the  same  right  to  the  woods  as 
the  male.  It’s  no  longer  taking  her 
hunting;  it’s  hunting  together. 

For  any  hunter  to  get  started  prop- 
erly, he  or  she  must  have  the  basics  of 
shooting  explained  thoroughly.  Long 
before  a shotgun  or  deer  rifle  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  novice,  there 
should  be  several  hours  of  gun  expla- 
nation first.  The  best  training  gun  is  a 
simple  single-shot  22  rimfire.  Such  a 
gun  is  easy  to  understand  and  operate. 
In  a few  minutes,  the  beginner  can 
learn  how  to  load  and  unload  this 
basic  outfit.  More  complex  outfits  will 
come  later. 


EVEN  WHEN  TOO  young  to  hunt,  kids  like 
to  go  along  with  their  fathers,  as  this  one  is 
doing.  Such  youngsters  easily  absorb  the 
ethical  hunting  techniques  practiced  by 
their  elders. 


YOUNG  Joe  Skursky  of  Worthington  shows 
a nice  cornfield  cottontail  he  took  with  H&R 
Topper  single-shot.  Gun  is  cut  down  for 
easy  handling  by  the  young  hunter. 

It  will  require  only  a few  sessions 
with  the  rimfire  for  the  student  to 
know  it  backward  and  forward. 
Safety,  of  course,  is  emphasized  every 
step  of  the  way.  When  the  beginner 
knows  how  to  disassemble  and  assem- 
ble the  rimfire  and  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  its  working  parts,  it’s  time  to 
move  to  the  range  or  some  safe  place 
with  a good  backstop  to  shoot.  But  the 
novice  is  still  not  ready  for  live  ammo. 
Dry  firing  must  first  take  place. 

Constant  Dry  Firing 

When  I was  in  the  service,  I got  sick 
and  tired  of  the  army’s  constant  insis- 
tence on  dry  firing.  We  sat,  stood,  or 
kneeled  by  the  hour,  just  aiming  and 
squeezing  the  trigger.  I recall  one  ses- 
sion in  Camp  Gruber,  Oklahoma, 
that  lasted  over  four  hours.  I was  a 
hunter,  I knew  how  to  shoot  a rifle, 
and  I was  anxious  to  get  to  the  range 
where  I could  see  the  results  of  my 
efforts.  What  I didn’t  realize  was  that 
only  a few  out  of  the  hundred  or  more 
present  knew  anything  about  shooting 
a rifle.  Some  never  had  a firearm  in 
their  hands. 

Also,  I didn’t  know  that  what 


seemed  a foolish  waste  of  time  “dry 
firing”  was  actually  instilling  in  each 
of  us  the  proper  way  to  shoot.  My  pre- 
conceived ideas  on  firing  a rifle  were 
based  on  pure  hunting  methods  and 
were  improper  for  range  use.  In  fact, 
I didn’t  know  any  more  about  shoot- 
ing a rifle  properly  than  the  rest  of  the 
recruits  who  were  struggling  as  hard 
as  I was  to  get  into  positions  only  the 
army  could  dream  up. 

Now,  as  I look  back  over  the  dec- 
ades that  have  passed,  I know  the 
army  knew  what  it  was  doing.  Ever 
since  I stuck  my  discharge  papers  in  a 
dresser  drawer  at  home.  I’ve  been 
using  the  army  method  to  teach  new 
shooters  how  to  hold  a perfect  sight 
picture  while  squeezing  the  trigger. 
To  me,  this  is  the  paramount  requisite 
in  shooting  accurately. 

Some  sage  said  that  if  you  don’t 
understand  what  you’re  working 
with,  you’ll  never  master  it.  That’s 
true,  too.  Once  we  learn  the  facts,  we 
lose  our  fear.  The  new  shooter  must 
know  something  about  gun  nomencla- 
ture, bullet  power,  cartridge  con- 
struction, effective  shooting  range, 
and  so  on.  This  must  be  topped  off 
with  a session  of  holding  a sight  pic- 
ture while  the  firing  pin  falls  on  an 
empty  chamber  or  against  an  empty 
fired  case  if  a buffer  for  the  firing  pin 
is  desired. 

I like  the  rimfire  for  beginners  be- 
cause it  doesn’t  split  the  eardrums  nor 
kick  like  a mine  mule.  The  beginner 
soon  learns  there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
and  when  that  psychological  battle  is 
won,  the  war  of  learning  is  half  over. 
Don’t  rush  the  scene,  and  don’t  use  live 
ammo  until  the  novice  knows  what  to 
expect.  This  is  very  important. 

I won’t  go  step  by  step  through  the 
long  process  of  learning  how  to  shoot. 
I would  suggest  using  large  targets 
that  are  easy  to  hit,  as  this  allows  room 
for  error.  Small  balloons  make  excel- 
lent targets.  They  burst  when  hit  and 
give  the  tyro  a feeling  of  confidence. 

Once  the  fundamentals  are  learned 
and  the  instructor  feels  the  student 
knows  the  rimfire,  it’s  time  to  move  to 
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the  shotgun.  This  should  not  be  an 
automatic  move  to  the  410  bore.  Start 
the  beginner  with  the  gauge  he  or  she 
will  use  in  the  field. 

Some  years  back,  I wrote  some 
favorable  comments  about  the  28 
gauge  and  was  a little  surprised  at  the 
criticism  I received  for  suggesting  it  as 
a perfect  beginner’s  outfit.  I was  told 
the  three-inch  410  bore  was  the  only 
outfit  for  the  youngster  and  the  lady 
of  the  house.  Well,  no  matter  how  in- 
tense the  criticism  of  the  28  becomes, 
it’s  a whale  of  a shotgun  shell. 

Ballistics  are  what  determine  the 
right  shell.  Old  myths  and  hunters’ 
tales  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Ballistics  show  that  all  shotgun  shells 
have  velocities  running  from  around 
1150  to  1350  fps.  That  holds  true  with 
every  gauge.  Ballistics  also  indicate 
that  shotgun  patterns  from  similar 
chokings  in  all  gauges  are  roughly  the 
same  diameter  at  any  given  distance. 
I’m  sure  there  are  some  variations  in 
pattern  diameters,  but  not  enough  to 
build  a strong  case  on.  So  far,  there 
are  no  great  differences  among  the 
five  gauges  used  by  Pennsylvania 
hunters  for  small  game. 

The  real  difference  rests  in  the  size 
of  the  shot  charge.  Let’s  assume  we 
have  five  shotguns  with  modified 
choking  in  28-inch  barrels.  A half- 
ounce load  of  number  7 Vi  shot  from  a 
410  would  put  around  175  pellets  in  a 
30-inch  circle  at  25  yards.  An  three- 
fourth  once  of  7 Vis  from  the  28  gauge 
would  add  another  87  pellets  in  the 
circle.  One  ounce  of  the  same  size  shot 
from  a 23/4-inch  20  gauge  would  toss 
in  another  88  pellets  above  the  28 
gauge’s  and  175  more  than  the  410 
offered. 

The  diameter  of  the  overall  pattern 
has  not  increased  much  as  the  gauge 
increased,  but  the  pellet  count  has, 
and  it’s  the  pellet  count  that  makes  a 
shotgun  effective.  Going  to  the  iy8- 
ounces  in  the  16  gauge  would  increase 
the  pellet  count  to  393  and  1 Vi  ounces 
from  the  big  12  gauge  ups  and  the 
count  to  437. 

My  explanation  is  hypothetical  to 


LEWIS  retrieves  a rabbit  taken  with  a 28- 
gauge  M1100  Remington  - an  ideal  outfit  for 
a young  hunter,  yet  one  he  can  continue  to 
use  all  his  life. 


some  extent,  but  it  carries  a clear  mes- 
sage: it’s  pattern  that  kills,  and  the 
denser  the  pattern,  the  more  chance 
for  success.  Naturally,  a given  weight 
of  smaller  shot  loses  killing  power  long 
before  the  pattern  thins.  In  other 
words,  IV*  shot  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient killing  power  at  40  yards  to  reli- 
ably bring  down  a ringneck  rooster 
with  a body  shot.  At  that  long  dis- 
tance, the  small  pellets  lose  their 
energy  and  penetration  even  though 
the  pattern  is  still  dense. 

Paradoxically,  it’s  just  the  opposite 
with  large  shot.  Here  the  pellet  count 
is  low — 135  in  a one  ounce  load  of 
number  4 shot.  While  the  larger  shot 
offers  more  energy  per  pellet,  the  den- 
sity of  the  pattern  is  gone  long  before 
the  pellet  energy  has  lost  its  value. 

My  belief  in  small  shot  for  rabbits 
and  grouse  is  based  on  the  “short- 
range”  theory.  I’ve  proven,  at  least  to 
my  satisfaction,  that  few  of  my  shots 
are  taken  beyond  30  yards.  My  last 
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YOUNGSTERS  are  easily  instructed  in 
proper  gun  handling,  readily  understand 
that  firearms  should  never  be  pointed  at 
another  person. 


three  rabbits  this  past  season  were 
taken  at  17,  18,  and  22  steps.  In  fact,  I 
didn’t  make  one  kill  beyond  29  steps 
all  season,  so  you  can  see  why  I like 
7V2S  for  cottontails.  But  I know  for 
the  shotgun  to  kill  consistently  at  a 
long  range,  pellet  striking  power  is  a 
prime  factor,  so  I certainly  don’t 
blame  the  ringneck  specialist  for  using 
5s  or  6s  leaving  the  muzzle  at  over 
1300  fps. 

Back  to  the  28 

Getting  back  to  the  old  28  gauge,  I 
doubt  if  many  will  take  my  advice  for 
the  youngster  or  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  use  the  28  instead  of  the  410.  It’s 
true  that  shells  aren’t  available  at 
every  stop  along  the  road,  and  the  28, 
with  all  its  attributes,  carries  the 
stigma  of  being  only  for  Southern 
quail.  But  if  that  were  true,  the  410 
bore  would  not  even  rank  as  a hunting 
shell. 

The  next  step  up  the  ladder  is  the  20 
gauge.  When  I was  a youngster,  the 
16-  and  12-gauge  outfits  were  the  ac- 
cepted small  game  guns.  The  little  20 


gauge  was  seen  as  just  a toy.  When  it 
was  known  I had  bought  a 20-gauge 
double,  the  old-timers  agreed  I wasn’t 
too  large  and  probably  was  afraid  of 
the  kick  of  the  bigger  outfits.  A few 
years  later,  many  of  them  had  changed 
their  tune  when  I matched  them  shot 
for  shot. 

The  23/4-inch  20  gauge  shell  is  ade- 
quate for  all  types  of  small  game  hunt- 
ing. I have  used  this  gauge  for  nearly 
50  years.  While  I fire  an  average  of 
five  to  ten  shotguns  per  season  in 
testing,  I am  always  anxious  to  get 
back  to  several  over/under  20s. 

Too  many  fathers  and  husbands  feel 
the  first  gun  will  be  the  only  shotgun. 
That’s  a bad  mistake.  Don’t  go  all  out 
for  the  first  gun.  The  gal  may  be  a 
future  wife,  but  it  isn’t  wise  to  sink  a 
lot  of  money  into  a shotgun  that  might 
not  suit  the  person’s  needs  several 
years  later.  A sweet  little  over/under 
should  warm  any  hunter’s  heart,  but 
five  years  later  the  semi  or  side-by-side 
may  replace  it.  I’ve  seen  this  happen 
many  times.  It’s  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation for  everyone  involved. 

Another  tradition  from  the  past  is 
to  start  the  new  hunter  with  a single- 
shot outfit.  When  money  was  scarce 
and  the  single  shot  cost  around  five 
dollars,  that  was  reason  enough  to 
buy  one.  I can  recall  when  the  single 
shot  gun  was  as  common  as  salt  on  the 
table. 

But  there  are  built-in  drawbacks 
with  the  single  shot.  For  the  most 
part,  the  choking  is  full.  This  puts  the 
beginner  at  a disadvantage  right  from 
the  start.  Secondly,  since  there  is  just 
one  shot,  the  favorite  shell  is  often  a 
high  brass  with  relatively  large  shot, 
based  on  the  belief  that  the  single-shot 
hunter  takes  plenty  of  time  and  allows 
his  quarry  to  get  out  where  the  tight 
pattern  is  opening  up.  There  is  some 
merit  in  that  reasoning,  except  that 
not  all  targets  are  still  visible  when 
they  have  reached  full-choke  range. 

I’ve  used  a number  of  these  outfits 
with  big  shot  and  I can  still  see  the  six- 
inch  furrows  I ripped  in  the  ground  at 
20  yards.  When  I did  occasionally 
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connect,  the  rabbit  was  usually 
beyond  eating. 

I’m  not  against  starting  the  begin- 
ner with  a single  shot  as  this  design 
has  some  definite  safety  advantages. 
For  instance,  cocking  the  hammer  in- 
stead of  pushing  a safety.  Also,  when 
the  shot  is  fired,  the  hunter  must 
reload  manually.  Still,  I believe  a 
young  hunter  with  proper  instructions 
is  competent  enough  to  carry  either  a 
pump  or  a two-barrel  outfit.  I would 
shy  away  from  the  semi. 

My  own  choice  would  be  the  pump. 
With  it,  as  with  the  single  shot,  the 
hunter  has  to  reload  manually.  The 
two-barrel  or  the  semi  requires  just 
pulling  the  trigger  for  the  second  or 
third  shot.  With  the  pump,  the  hunter 
has  to  work  the  action  before  another 
shot  can  be  fired.  The  chance  of  hav- 
ing an  accidental  discharge  with  the 
pump  is  more  remote  than  with  other 
types  of  repeating  guns. 

Sifting  through  this  article  for  its 
main  impact  brings  to  light  several 
facts:  The  new  hunter  must  be  thor- 
oughly trained  with  a starting  gun, 
and  he  or  she  must  be  very  familiar 
with  the  “first  gun”  long  before  open- 
ing day  rolls  around.  Be  it  a pump  or 
single  shot,  the  operation  of  the  gun 
must  be  completely  understood. 

Every  aspect  of  safety  should  be 
gone  over  time  after  time.  For  in- 
stance, on  some  double  barrel  guns 
the  safety  automatically  returns  to  the 
“on”  position  when  the  action  is 
opened,  while  on  other  models  it  does 
not.  Either  system  is  all  right  if  the 


EVENTUALLY  it’s  time  to  go  home,  and  it’s 
been  a good  day  even  if  no  game  was  taken. 
But  one  thing  is  certain  — the  little  feller  is 
already  looking  forward  to  his  first  gun. 

hunter  is  familiar  with  it,  but  new 
hunters  should  be  taught  to  check  the 
safety  each  time  the  gun  is  handled. 
Pumps  and  semi’s  have  non-automatic 
safeties. 

All  of  this  takes  time,  but  there  are 
rewards.  When  two  hunters  approach 
a brushpile  or  briar  thicket,  the  vet- 
eran won’t  have  any  doubts  about  the 
beginner.  It’s  a process  of  learning — 
learning  about  the  shotgun,  learning 
how  to  shoot,  and  learning  how  to 
hunt.  It  all  begins  with  the  first  gun, 
and  that’s  why  it’s  so  important  to 
start  early.  . . . 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Our  mental  makeup  is  suited  to  a life  of  very  severe  physical  labor.  I used,  when 
I was  younger,  to  take  my  holidays  walking.  I would  cover  25  miles  a day,  and 
when  the  evening  came  I had  no  need  of  anything  to  keep  me  from  boredom, 
since  the  delight  of  sitting  amply  sufficed. 

— Bertrand  Russell 
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In  one  of  the  largest  illegal  big  game 
hunting  operations  ever  uncovered  in 
Alaska,  game  officials  have  arrested  a 
Belgian  taxidermist  and  his  two  sons 
for  conducting  unauthorized  trophy 
hunts  in  Alaska.  Over  the  past  four 
years,  the  defendents  have  evidently 
entered  Alaska  under  90-day  tourist 
visas  and  then  guided  hunters  — mostly 
Belgian  businessmen  who  paid 
$4Q00-$6000  plus  trophy  fees --on 
various  big  game  hunts.  In  the  1981 
season  alone,  the  trio  guided  at  least 
50  hunters  and  made  more  than 
$200,000.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  now  looking  into  the  case  as  well. 


The  Teeopa  pupfish  has  become  the 
first  species  to  be  removed  from  the 
federal  endangered  species  list 
because  of  extinction.  The  fish  had 
been  living  in  two  California  hot  water 
springs,  but  when  the  springs  were  re- 
channeled, the  species  was  unable  to 
persist  in  the  new,  swifter  water. 


The  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  a 
group  composed  of  members  from  vari- 
ous groups  — such  as  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation — concerned  about 
the  dangers  of  air  pollution,  has  pre- 
sented a plan  to  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  to  begin  solving 
the  nation’s  acid  rain  problem.  The  gist 
of  the  plan  is  to  have  the  utilities  in  the 
31  eastern  states  apportion  reductions 
among  themselves,  subject  to  federal 
approval,  which  would  result  in  a ten 
million  ton  per  year  reduction  in  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  by  1990. 


A total  of  1839  hunting  accidents  oc- 
curred in  the  nation  during  1980,  226  of 
which  were  fatal.  About  half  occurred 
when  hunters  either  shot  a person  in 
mistake  for  game  or  the  victim  was  in  a 
line  of  fire.  The  remainder  involved  ac- 
cidental discharges  of  firearms  and 
other  hunting  related  accidents  not  in- 
volving guns.  Statistics  indicate  that 
the  number  of  big  game  hunting  acci- 
dents can  be  halved  if  a state  requires 
hunters  to  wear  fluorescent  orange. 


The  smallest  mammal  in  the  world 
was  thought  to  be  the  South  African 
pygmy  shrew,  but  a smaller  mammal,  a 
bumblebee  bat,  has  been  discovered  in 
Thailand.  The  bat  is  1.25  inches  long 
and  has  a 6-inch  wingspan. 


Known  only  from  three  skins  col- 
lected in  the  1890s  and  thought  to  be 
extinct,  as  many  as  a thousand  yellow- 
fronted  bowerbirds  have  been  discov- 
ered alive  and  well  in  a previously 
unexplored  Mew  Guinea  mountain 
range. 


It  took  ten  months,  but  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  finally  has  a new 
director,  Robert  A.  Jantzen,  former 
director  of  .the  Arizona  Fish  and  Game 
Commission.  It  took  so  long  because 
the  Administration’s  apparent  first 
choice  was  Dr.  Norman  C.  Roberts,  a 
veterinarian  and  investment  counselor 
who  has  no  experience  in  fish  and  wild- 
life management  but  was  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  position  for  his  politi- 
cal fund  raising  activities.  Evidently 
the  concerns  voiced  by  state  natural 
resource  agencies,  citizens’  groups, 
and  congressmen  caused  the  Adminis- 
tration to  reconsider  and  appoint  a 
qualified  individual. 


The  penalties  for  trafficking  in  en- 
dangered species  have  been  doubled. 
Under  a new  amendment  to  the 
81 -year-old  Lacey  Act,  those  found 
guilty  of  marketing  products  made 
from  endangered  species  could  face 
fines  of  up  to  $20,000  and/or  5-year 
prison  terms. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 

GLENN  L.  BOWERS  Executive  Director 

HARVEY  A ROBERTS  Deputy  Executive  Director 

ROSS  E.  STARNER  Comptroller 

Dtvtston  of  Administration 

KENNETH  I.  HESS  Chief 

Division  of  Qsrns  Managsmanf 

DALE  E SHEFFER  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 

LANTZ  A HOFFMAN  Chic) 

Division  of  Land  Mansgsmsnt 

JACOB  I SITLINGER  Chief 

Division  of  Law  Enforcement 

GERALD  D KIRKPATRICK  Chief 

FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd..  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 


Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald C Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St.,  Ugonier  15658.  Phone  A C 412238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver.  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor.  P O Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A C 717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H Glenny,  Supervisor.  P O Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652  Phone:  A C.  814 

643-1831  or  946-7247 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland.  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H.  Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.  D 5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone  A C.  717675-1143or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIV1SION-C.  J Williams.  Supervisor,  R D 2.  Reading  19605  Phone:  A C 215  926-3136 
Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster.  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phil- 
adelphia, Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  CAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone.  A.C.  215287-8151 
WESTERN  CAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  CAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500 

NORTHCENTRAL  GAME  FARM  — Eugene  P.  Nelson,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  CAME  FARM— Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223  Phone  A.C  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM— Henry  R Pratt,  Superintendent,  R D 4,  Meadville  16335  Phone  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAMMO  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — Richard  D.  Furry,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


NATIONAL  HU.  01. IFF.  WEEK  MARCH  14-20, 1982  jot.\  a.\'d  support  the  national  mjujm  mmmm  .isDsr,m,mijms 


Four  and  a half  decades  ago,  in  1938,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  an  annual  week  to 
rally  support  for  the  nation  s wildlife.  It  has  been 
sponsored  every  year  since  then  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation.  This  year,  “The  Year  of  the  Eagle, 
has  brought  about  the  current  theme,  “We  Care 
About  Eagles.”  As  actor-environmentalist  Robert 
Redford,  honorary  chairman  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Week,  points  out,  “The  eagle  has  no  natural  enemies. 
Only  man  stands  as  a threat  to  the  eagle’s  existence, 
and  only  man  can  insure  his  survival.  Lets  all  make 
sure  that  we  keep  our  natural  symbol  a living  symbol.” 
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Hunter  education  is  an  important  function  of  every  natural 
resource  agency  in  North  America,  as  this  display  of  patches  indi- 
cates. While  some  accidents  are  unavoidable,  hunter  education 
specialists  in  every  state  and  province  constantly  try  to  determine 
the  causes  of  hunting  accidents  and  incorporate  new  teaching  tech- 
niques in  their  hunter  education  programs  to  eliminate  these 
causes.  For  a detailed  background,  read  Bud  EvmanVThe  Hunter 
Safety  Movement  in  North  America,”  beginning  on  page  10. 
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The  Deer  Situation 

WINTER  MORTALITY  within  Pennsylvania’s  deer  herd  in  many  of  our 
mountainous  counties  was  significant  this  year.  Snow,  cold,  and  a thick 
ice  crust  combined  to  take  the  lives  of  thousands  of  animals.  For  example,  early 
reports  from  Clinton  County  indicated  about  1500  deer  died  as  they  plummeted 
down  hillsides,  unable  to  stand  or  control  themselves  on  the  ice.  Others  died 
from  “split  pelvis,”  an  injury  caused  when  the  hind  legs  shoot  out  from  beneath 
the  animal  as  they  try  to  navigate  the  icy  crust.  Still  others  died  from  starva- 
tion, unable  to  free  themselves  of  steep  inclines  and  deep  ravines. 

In  assessing  the  situation.  Game  Management  Chief  Dale  Sheffer  said,  “It 
would  now  appear  significant  winter  mortality,  coupled  with  the  reported  har- 
vest of  148,000  deer  in  the  1981-82  seasons,  will  have  a notable  impact  when  we 
consider  next  season’s  antlerless  deer  license  allocations.  In  some  counties  the 
allocation  may  be  reduced  as  much  as  25  to  30  percent.” 

Several  factors  force  the  Game  Commission  to  take  a closer  look  at  what’s 
happening  to  the  state’s  deer  herd  at  this  time: 

(1)  In  the  1981-82  seasons,  the  Commission  allocated  antlerless  permits 
designed  to  harvest  65,000  animals.  The  allocation  was  on  target:  hunters  re- 
ported taking  64,212  deer  during  the  “permit  controlled”  hunt; 

(2)  A growing  army  of  black  powder  advocates,  about  140,000  hunters, 
reported  harvesting  another  8250  deer,  of  which  94%  were  antlerless,  in  an 
“uncontrolled”  extended  season;  and 

(3)  Winter  losses  ran  well  above  normal,  a factor  over  which  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  control. 

For  generations,  good  deer  hunting  has  been  enjoyed  in  Pennsylvania  because 
of  the  Commission’s  effective  management  program.  PGC  Executive  Director 
Glenn  L.  Bowers  noted  that  even  a casual  observer  should  see  that  an  essen- 
tially uncontrolled  antlerless  deer  season  cannot  continue  without  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  deer  herd  and  deer  hunting. 

According  to  Bowers,  “Our  first  obligation,  at  all  times,  is  to  the  resource — 
the  deer  herd.  When  we  look  at  the  data,  putting  winter  mortality  aside,  it’s 
easy  to  see  the  impact  of  a harvest  of  this  magnitude  by  muzzleloaders.  As  wild- 
life managers,  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a runaway  sport  over  which  we 
have  no  control  of  either  hunter  pressure  or  the  number  of  deer  harvested.  We 
simply  cannot  continue  to  place  the  resource  in  this  kind  of  jeopardy.  Frankly, 
there  are  no  easy  answers  and  few  options  available.” 

Concerns  with  muzzleloader  overharvest  began  to  surface  upon  analysis  of 
the  1980  antlerless  data.  The  fact  that  flintlockers  took  17  % or  more  of  the  total 
antlerless  deer  harvest  in  five  counties  was  indeed  disquieting.  The  record  for 
1981  is  even  more  alarming  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  that  the  Commis- 
sion’s ability  to  replenish  the  herd  is  seriously  compromised  when  the  unregu- 
lated removal  exceeds  15%  of  the  average  total  harvest.  In  the  last  season,  the 
combined  reported  archery  and  muzzleloader  kills  exceeded  this  upper  limit  in 
forty  counties.  In  no  way  can  this  be  interpreted  as  not  posing  a potential  threat 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  deer  herd. 

Closer  scrutiny  of  the  1981  record  reveals  that  in  Dauphin  and  Luzerne  coun- 

Continued  on  page  38 
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I FIRST  SAW  the  bear  late  on  the 
evening  of  May  27,  1981.  He  was 
so  big  it  was  hard  to  believe  he  was 
real,  but  there’s  no  doubt  about  it 
now,  for  almost  six  months  to  the  day 
after  that  first  sighting  I had  him 
hanging  up  in  my  backyard  outside  of 
DuBois  with  what  seemed  like  half  the 
bear  hunters  in  the  state  staring  spell- 
bound at  his  huge  carcass.  I suppose 
it’s  possible  the  bear  I killed  in 
November  isn’t  the  same  one  I saw  in 
May,  but  I don't  think  that’s  likely. 
It’s  hard  for  me  to  believe  there  could 
be  two  such  monsters  in  the  same  area 
at  about  the  same  time. 

In  late  May,  Jim  Haag,  Gary  Kop- 
penhaver,  Hayes  Fleming  and  I had 
driven  to  northeastern  Clinton  County 
to  do  some  fishing.  We  were  living  in 
my  14-foot  Nomad  trailer  which  we 
parked  at  the  Bucktail  Campgrounds. 
That  Wednesday  we  had  fished  Kettle 
Creek  until  dark  and  were  returning 
to  camp  when  we  saw  the  bear.  We 
were  on  Route  44  going  south,  about 
two  miles  before  Benson  Road,  when 
up  ahead  we  spotted  a huge  dark  form 
just  ambling  down  the  road  in  the 
glare  of  our  headlights. 

“For  gosh  sakes,  look’t  that!”  Jim 
yelled,  hitting  the  brakes  of  his  Bronco. 

We  did  all  the  looking.  The  bear 
couldn’t  have  cared  less.  He  just  went 
right  on  walking,  not  even  glancing 
around  to  see  where  the  light  was 
coming  from.  He  was  no  more  con- 
cerned about  us  or  the  vehicle  than  he 
would  have  been  about  a mosquito 
buzzing  past  his  ears. 

“That’s  the  biggest  doggone  bear  I 
ever  saw,”  Gary  whispered,  as  if 
afraid  the  monster  might  hear  him. 

We  all  agreed.  The  bear  looked  like 
something  prehistoric,  a superpower- 
ful creature  absolutely  disdainful  of 
mere  mortals.  Jim  eased  the  Bronco 

ORWIN  SROCK,  of  RD  1,  Dubois,  proudly 
stands  with  his  tremendous  trophy.  With  a 
live  weight  of  700  pounds,  this  is  the  heavi- 
est bear  ever  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
killed  near  Little  Boyer  Trail  in  Clinton 
County. 

Photo  by  Tom  Bukousky 


closer  until  the  bear  was  only  a few 
feet  beyond  the  hood.  His  fur  glittered 
where  the  lights  hit  it  but  lay  in  deep 
shadows  behind  the  muscle  bulges. 
There  were  lots  of  those. 

The  bear  never  looked  back.  After 
walking  perhaps  fifty  feet  up  the  road 
ahead  of  us,  he  angled  across  the 
blacktop  toward  a large  oak  standing 
off  the  left  berm.  Casually,  as  if  to 
show  off  his  magnificent  bulk,  he 
stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  reached 
up  the  tree  as  far  as  he  could.  The 
shadows  were  dark  up  there,  so  I’m 
not  positive  just  how  high  he  reached, 
but  it  was  a long  ways  up.  We  were 
stopped  right  beside  him,  just  watch- 
ing, awestruck.  After  a few  seconds  he 
dropped  down  on  all  fours  again  and 
padded  out  of  sight  in  the  woods 
beyond  the  oak. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?” 
Hayes  said. 

Sure  a Big  One 

It  wasn’t  until  I tried  to  answer  that 
I realized  I'd  been  holding  my  breath. 
I let  it  out  in  a long  sigh.  “He  sure  was 
a big  one,”  I said.  My  mind  was  rac- 
ing back  over  thirty-two  years  of 
hunting.  I’ve  had  good  luck,  every- 
thing considered,  with  twenty  deer 
and  six  turkeys  to  my  credit  over  that 
period,  but  I’d  never  taken  a bear. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  something  if.  . . . 

“Orwin,”  Gary  said,  if  you  leave 
your  trailer  at  the  campground  until 
bear  season,  we’ll  go  after  him.” 

“Sure,”  I said.  “Why  not.  Maybe 
we’ll  get  lucky.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  next  few  days 
all  we  talked  about  was  the  big  bear. 

When  we  got  home  Hayes  told  my 
wife  how  big  the  bear  was.  “Higher 
than  the  hood  of  the  Bronco,  when  it 
was  on  all  fours,”  he  declared.  She 
just  laughed,  and  even  I didn’t  think  it 
was  quite  that  big! 

On  several  more  fishing  trips  dur- 
ing the  summer  we  saw  more  bears, 
but  not  the  big  one. 

When  it  came  time  to  send  for  a 
bear  license,  I was  working  and  didn’t 
know  if  I would  be  able  to  go  hunting 
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or  not.  But  I sent  for  it  anyway,  hop- 
ing to  get  time  off.  I am  a foreman  for 
E.G.  Smith  Co.,  in  Pittsburgh,  a con- 
struction company. 

On  the  second  weekend  of  October 
when  Renovo  had  its  Flaming  Foliage 
Festival,  my  wife,  her  sister  and  hus- 
band, and  I were  back  on  Young 
Woman’s  Creek  for  a weekend  of  fish- 
ing and  enjoying  the  parade  at  the 
Festival.  At  that  time  I told  Bill  Ross, 
co-owner  of  Bucktail  Campgrounds, 
that  I would  have  my  trailer  there  for 
bear  season. 

On  My  Way 

On  Saturday,  November  21,  I was 
on  my  way  to  Young  Woman’s  Creek 
with  my  bear  license  and  a truckload 
of  hunting  equipment.  My  rifle  was 
a Weaver-scoped  110C  Savage  30-06 
with  a box  of  handloads  utilizing  the 
150-gr.  Hornady  bullet  and  561/2 
grains  of  Dupont  4350  powder,  a 
combination  which  is  very  accurate  in 
my  gun.  I'd  checked  it  before  leaving 


and  it  was  dead  on  at  100  yards.  My 
son-in-law  Dave  Zimmerman  and  his 
father  Bob  followed  in  Dave’s  truck. 
Unfortunately,  my  other  buddies  who 
had  been  with  me  the  first  time  I saw 
Bruno  couldn’t  get  away  for  this  trip 
with  us. 

It  was  2 o’clock  by  the  time  we’d  set 
up  camp  and  had  some  lunch.  Dave 
and  I did  a little  fishing  but  had  no 
luck.  Sunday  morning  we  tried  Kettle 
Creek  for  about  two  hours,  but  with 
the  line  constantly  freezing  to  the  eye- 
lets, we  gave  up. 

Monday  morning,  bear  season,  we 
got  up  at  5 o’clock.  Dave  and  his 
father  Bob  went  up  Young  Woman’s 
Creek  to  Little  Boyer  Trail,  crossed 
the  creek  and  angled  up  a hollow  to 
the  left.  I decided  to  go  up  Little 
Boyer  about  a half-mile.  I found  a 
good  spot  and  sat  down.  A light  cover- 
ing of  snow  made  visibility  good,  but 
all  I saw  was  hunters  moving  up  and 
down  the  trail.  After  about  two  hours 
I decided  to  move.  I found  a nice 


CLEARFIELD  TAXIDERMY’S  full-body  mount  of  giant  black  bear  was  set  up  in  the  woods 
and  photographed  by  Mike  McLaughlin  in  much  the  same  attitude  as  it  appeared  when  first 
seen  by  Srock. 
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looking  spot  about  500  yards  to  the 
right  of  the  trail.  I spent  two  hours 
there,  seeing  only  a couple  of  deer, 
but  no  hunters.  And  no  bear. 

I found  it  interesting  that  while  sit- 
ting there,  motionless,  I had  several 
deer  pass  within  fifteen  or  twenty  steps 
of  me,  obviously  unalarmed  in  any 
way  by  my  fluorescent  orange  jacket 
and  cap.  They  saw  me,  of  course,  but 
I made  no  movement  that  might 
frighten  them  and  they  apparently 
didn’t  wind  me,  so  they  weren't  af- 
fected by  my  presence. 

At  noon  my  hunting  buddies  and  I 
met  to  go  back  to  camp  for  lunch. 
After  eating  we  drove  up  Seven  Mile 
Road,  turned  right  onto  Dry  Run 
Road,  and  then  to  Six  Mile  Road  and  a 
dead  end.  We  hunted  back  through 
the  woods  to  camp,  which  was  about 
four  miles.  On  the  way  we  talked  to  a 
hunter  who  said  he  had  missed  three 
bears.  All  were  heading  in  the  direc- 
tion where  we  had  hunted  in  the 
morning,  so  Dave  and  I decided  to  go 
back  to  Little  Boyer  Trail  and  give  it 
another  try. 

We  got  back  in  the  woods  about  4 
p.m. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I looked  off 
through  the  woods  to  my  left.  There, 
about  50  yards  away,  standing  broad- 
side, was  the  big  bear.  It  was  getting 
late,  but  the  way  the  sun  hit  the  steep 
hillside  and  raised  highlights  on  his 
thick  fur,  I could  see  him  clearly 
against  the  skiff  of  snow. 

Kept  On  Shooting 

Without  conscious  thought  or  ef- 
fort, I raised  my  30-06.  The  Multi- 
Range  crosshairs  settled  squarely  on 
his  left  shoulder  and  I squeezed  the 
trigger.  My  first  shot  put  him  down, 
but  he  tried  to  get  up  and  I kept  on 
shooting.  I felt  certain  he  couldn’t  get 
away,  but  I didn’t  want  to  take  a 
chance  on  a tracking  job  so  late  in  the 
day.  After  the  fourth  shot  my  clip  was 
empty.  I thumbed  the  button  to 
release  it  and  snapped  a full  one 
home,  never  taking  my  eyes  off  the 
bear.  I thought  he  was  down  to  stay, 


but  he  raised  his  head  so  I took  careful 
aim  at  the  neck  and  squeezed.  I could 
see  that  was  a good  shot. 

I waited  a few  moments,  rifle 
ready,  just  watching.  There  was  no 
movement.  I eased  my  way  up  to  the 
bear,  approaching  from  the  rear. 
When  I got  close,  it  was  obvious  he 
was  dead.  He  lay  piled  along  the  up- 
per side  of  a tree  on  the  steep  hillside.  I 
sat  down  nearby  and  just  looked  at 
him  awhile.  I could  tell  he  was  big, 
but  I wasn’t  excited  in  the  slightest. 
Thirty-two  seasons  of  hunting  prob- 
ably had  some  effect  in  that  regard.  I 
was  happy  at  my  success,  yes,  and  I 
felt  a sense  of  satisfaction  at  having 
finally  taken  a bear.  I was  also  grate- 
ful for  the  quick,  if  not  instantaneous, 
kill.  I later  found  out  that  each  of  my 
shots  had  connected,  and  even  the 
first  would  have  been  quickly  fatal  if  I 
hadn’t  fired  more.  But  since  it  took 
only  a few  seconds  for  all  the  shoot- 
ing, my  bear  didn’t  have  time  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  first  shoulder  shot. 

I filled  out  my  tag  and  was  attach- 
ing it  to  the  bear  just  as  Dave  came 
hurrying  up,  a big  grin  on  his  face. 
“You  got  him!”  he  said.  “I  heard  the 
shooting  and  hoped  it  was  you.” 

“Yes,  it  was  me.” 

“It’s  the  big  one,  isn’t  it?  The  one 
you  and  the  guys  saw  last  summer.” 

“I  guess  so.  He’s  pretty  big,  all 
right.’’ 

“He’s  tremendous!”  Dave  walked 
around  the  bear,  studying  it  from  all 
angles.  “A  whopper.  I’m  sure  glad  the 
road  is  right  down  below  us.” 
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AL  MEHRING  and  Roland  Bergner  of  the 
William  Penn  Museum  staff,  Harrisburg, 
study  bear’s  skull.  Bergner  carefully  cleaned 
skull  in  preparation  for  measuring  by  Game 
Commission  personnel.  Score  was  an  im- 
pressive 21-3. 

PGC  Photo  by  Bob  Haines 

Dave  said  he  would  go  get  my 
truck.  While  he  was  gone  I tied  my 
drag  rope  around  the  bear’s  neck  and 
pulled  him  away  from  the  tree.  The 
hillside  was  so  steep  he  started  to  slide 
by  himself,  jerking  me  downhill  after 
him.  There  was  no  way  I could  hold 
all  that  bulk,  nor  any  reason  I should, 
so  I let  go  of  the  rope.  He  kept  sliding 
and  rolling,  with  only  an  occasional 
push  or  pull  from  me,  until  he  flopped 
onto  the  edge  of  Benson  Road. 

I didn’t  realize  how  easy  things  had 
been  going  until  Dave  arrived  with 
my  pickup  and  we  tried  to  load  him! 
We  couldn’t  move  him  an  inch.  We 
could  pull  on  his  fur  all  right,  but  it 
just  sort  of  stretched  without  sliding 
his  carcass  in  the  least.  Obviously  we 
needed  help.  But  that  was  no  prob- 
lem. In  a short  time  three  carloads  of 
hunters  had  stopped  to  look  at  the 
bear,  and  eight  of  us  managed  to  roll 


him  up  two  planks  and  into  the  bed  of 
my  truck. 

We  went  to  get  Dave’s  truck,  then 
headed  back  to  camp,  where  Bob  was 
waiting.  After  telling  him  about  the 
hunt  as  we  finished  off  a pot  of  steam- 
ing coffee,  we  started  for  the  Sinne- 
mahoning  bear  check  station.  A man 
at  the  gate  told  me  to  park  along  the 
road  and  pull  my  bear  down  to  the 
scales. 

“I  have  a large  bear,”  I said. 

“How  big?” 

“Probably  between  four  and  five 
hundred  pounds.” 

He  took  one  look  in  the  back  of  the 
pickup  and  told  me  to  drive  right 
down  to  the  scales.  Among  the  persons 
there  were  District  Game  Protector 
Mark  Crowder  and  several  of  his  dep- 
uties, Craig  McLaughlin,  and  Investi- 
gator Glenn  Fiebig  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police,  who  is  deeply 
interested  in  hunting  and  wildlife 
management. 

“I  doubt  if  we  can  weigh  him 
here,”  Crowder  said,  eyeing  my 
trophy’s  bulk.  “Our  scales  only  go  up 
to  six  hundred  pounds  and  he  looks 
bigger  than  that  to  me.” 

He  was  right.  The  bear  was  well 
above  the  scale’s  capacity.  Someone 
suggested  that  if  we  field-dressed  the 
bear  the  scale  might  be  able  to  handle 
him,  but  Crowder  said  no  to  this. 
“He’s  an  awfully  big  one  and  we  want 
to  get  his  live  weight,  if  possible.” 

Bigger  Scale 

After  a short  discussion,  Crowder 
and  Fiebig  recalled  that  the  Sinnema- 
honing  Sand  & Gravel  Co.  had  a 
State-certified  scale  with  a greater 
capacity  than  the  one  at  the  check  sta- 
tion. They  called  the  owner,  A.  E. 
Oblack,  who  kindly  agreed  to  help  us 
out. 

Investigator  Fiebig,  who  is  quali- 
fied in  such  things,  oversaw  the 
weighing.  The  beam  pointed  directly 
at  700  pounds.  Not  a pound  over,  not 
a pound  under.  It  just  quivered  right 
at  that  marker. 

“That’s  not  just  a big  bear,”  DGP 
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Crowder  said,  “it’s  the  biggest.  I’m 
certain  we  never  had  a bear  this  size 
taken  in  Pennsylvania.” 

I was  tired  and  hungry  by  the  time 
I arrived  home,  but  even  when  I got 
there  I found  my  day  wasn’t  over  yet. 
The  news  was  already  out,  and  re- 
porters, friends  and  relatives  were 
anxious  for  a look  at  my  bear.  After 
getting  something  to  eat  and  posing 
for  some  pictures,  I finally  got  to  bed 
at  2 o’clock  in  the  morning.  There  was 
more  of  the  same  the  next  morning — 
calls  from  the  press,  radio  and  televi- 
sion. I spent  most  of  the  day  posing  for 
pictures.  It  was  a strange  sensation  for 
a hunter,  but  it  was  also  nice  to  talk  to 
the  countless  people  who  came  to  ad- 
mire the  bear  and  offer  their  congrat- 
ulations. 

I arranged  for  the  Clearfield  Taxi- 
dermy Company  to  mount  my  bear — 
lifesize  on  all  fours.  To  say  they  did  an 
impressive  job  is  completely  inade- 
quate. It’s  simply  lifelike.  Every  time 
I look  at  it  I’m  reminded  of  that  day  in 
Clinton  County  last  November. 

DGP  Crowder  was  right  when  he 
said  it  was  the  biggest  bear  ever  taken 
in  Pennsylvania.  Game  Commission 
records  show  that  the  heaviest  bear 


previously  taken  by  a hunter  in  this 
state  was  shot  in  Pike  County  in  1923. 
It  weighted  538  pounds  hog-dressed 
and  had  an  estimated  live  weight  of 
633  pounds — 67  less  than  mine. 

Some  other  measurements  might  be 
of  interest.  According  to  Ron  Harper 
of  Clearfield  Taxidermy,  who  re- 
corded various  dimensions  before  and 
after  mounting,  my  bear  was  88  inches 
long  from  nose  to  tail,  following  the 
contours  of  the  back;  42  inches  high  at 
the  shoulders  when  on  all  fours;  its 
neck  circumference  was  36  inches, 
and  body  circumference  76  inches. 

The  Game  Commission  made  ar- 
rangements for  my  bear’s  skull  to  be 
cleaned  by  Roland  Bergner  of  the  Wil- 
liam Penn  Museum  staff  in  Harrisburg. 
In  February,  it  was  measured  in  the 
GAME  NEWS  office  by  Bob  Bell,  Bob 
Mitchell,  Ted  Godshall,  Carl  Graybill 
and  Dick  Fagan.  Its  score  was  213/je, 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  highest- 
scoring  bears  ever  taken  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  well  as  the  heaviest. 

I don’t  think  anyone  would  deny 
that  my  Clinton  County  bear  was  a 
great  animal,  a trophy  that  I and  all 
Pennsylvania  hunters  can  be  proud 
was  taken  in  this  state. 


GEORGE  KANYUCK,  formerly  of  RD  2,  Townville,  with  most  of  his  Pennsylvania  whitetails. 
Photo  was  made  in  1974,  so  he  probably  added  some  since.  Looks  like  that  ol’  Model  70  was 
a lucky  gun. 


Here  Is  Some  Background  Information 
On  Orwin  Srock’s  Great  Trophy.  . . . 


BEAR  424-956 

By  Jack  M.  Giles 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


CLOSEUP  of  skull  from  Srock’s  great  bear, 
tag  number  424-956.  Upper  canine  teeth 
were  both  worn  or  broken  off  on  the  front 
surfaces,  exposing  nerve  canals  and  prob- 
ably giving  bear  a perpetual  toothache. 

PGC  Photo  by  Joe  Osman 


IT  WAS  A clear  day  on  the  Pennsyl- 
I vania  Allegheny  Plateau.  The  temper- 
ature at  9 a.m.  stood  at  a pleasant  73° 
F.  on  this  the  29th  of  August,  1979.  We 
were  a small  group  making  a routine 
check  on  a bear  snareline  in  Lycoming 
County,  and  we  knew  the  day’s  real 
heat  would  soon  engulf  us. 

Dr.  Larry  Bason,  practicing  veterinary 
medicine  in  the  Lock  Haven  area,  and 
his  two  sons  Brad  and  Steve,  had  joined 
my  wife  and  me  to  participate  in  the 
day’s  activities.  We  had  discovered 
bears  in  two  of  our  snares  and  begun 
our  familiar  ritual  of  taking  standard 
data  for  the  Game  Commission’s  black 
bear  research  project. 

Our  first  bear  proved  to  be  a 
265-pound  male  and  succumbed  to  our 
drugstick  and  uneventfully  passed 
through  the  standard  processing.  After 
giving  him  ear  tag  numbers  2036  and 
2037,  we  were  ready  to  proceed  to  can- 
didate number  two,  a bear  which  was 


not  wholeheartedly  sold  on  joining  our 
program. 

Nevertheless,  the  drugstick  provea 
worthy  of  its  name  once  again.  When 
we  began  processing  number  two,  we 
discovered  he  already  brandished  ear 
tag  number  424  in  his  left  ear. 

We  were  all  feeling  fortunate  to  be  in 
positions  that  brought  us  so  close  to 
such  magnificent  wildlife.  But  none  of 
us  had  the  slightest  premonition  about 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  this  particular 
bear. 

Close  examination  of  bear  number 
424  indicated  he  had  not  been  faring 
too  well  with  his  neighbors,  although 
at  an  estimated  weight  of  350-400 
pounds  he  appeared  large  enough  to 
hold  his  own.  He  carried  a large  lacera- 
tion under  the  left  eye  and  two  sizable 
open  sores  on  his  back,  one  on  each 
side. 

Dr.  Bason  opened  his  medical  kit, 
withdrew  an  antibacterial  powder,  and 
liberally  coated  the  exposed  wounds. 
Sewing  them  closed  in  this  state  of 
trauma  would  only  enclose  the  infec- 
tion, thereby  denying  the  therapeutic 
effects  of  open  air,  so  Larry  followed 
this  procedure  with  a bear-size  injec- 
tion of  wide-spectrum  antibiotic. 

We  discussed  the  outwardly  poor 
condition  the  bear  seemed  to  present, 
but  sent  him  on  his  way  with  wishes  for 
speedy  recovery.  We  also  placed  tag 
number  956  in  his  right  ear  to  remem- 
ber us  by  in  case  he  recovered  his 
health. 

The  record  on  ear  tag  424  showed 
that  this  bear  initially  had  been  cap- 
tured and  tagged  on  August  27, 1976  in 
Centre  county,  Penn  Township,  by  Dr. 
James  Lindzey,  then  the  Pennsylvania 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit 
leader  at  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity. Purpose  of  the  capture  was  to 
take  the  bear  out  of  a park  or  camp- 
ground where  he  was  allegedly  caus- 
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ing  disturbance.  He  was  transferred  to 
Burnside  Township,  Centre  County.  At 
the  time  he  weighed  236  pounds. 

November  23  was  the  date  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s 1981  bear  season.  It  wasn’t 
one  of  those  miserable  early  winter 
transition  days  that  bear  hunters  usu- 
ally expect.  The  average  temperature 
where  I live  in  mid-Lycoming  County, 
for  example,  was  around  31  degrees  F., 
with  little  wind-generally  nice  to  be 
out  and  moving  around.  It  was  prob- 
ably a bit  colder  in  Clinton  County 
where  bear  number  424  (he  had  lost 
that  right  ear  tag  again!)  was  wander- 
ing on  that  date. 

Orwin  W.  Srock  was  hunting  in  Chap- 
man Township  on  November  23  and 
was  running  out  of  time.  His  Hunting 
Digest  showed  that  shooting  time  on 
that  date  started  at  6:27  a.m.  and  ended 
at  4:39  p.m.,  and  the  meridian  map  indi- 
cated that  about  ten  minutes  should  be 
added  to  that  time  in  his  particular 
hunting  area.  So  time  was  short  — but 
he  had  enough. 


Give 

GAME  NEWS 

To  a Friend  . . . 


At  4:15  p.m.,  bear  424  and  Orwin 
Srock  met.  Now  6 years  and  9 months 
of  age,  bear  424  hadn’t  been  much  af- 
fected by  the  old  laceration  or  back 
sores.  Maybe  Dr.  Bason’s  antibacterial 
powder  and  antibiotic  injection  did  the 
trick.  Anyway,  Orwin  took  424  home, 
but  not  without  a lot  of  help  and,  even 
at  that,  with  a lot  of  huffing  and  puff- 
ing. Why?  Because  424  hadn’t  slowed 
down  much  in  his  old  age  — not  at  put- 
ting away  the  food  anyway  — because 
he  set  a new  Pennsylvania  record  for 
the  largest  black  bear  known  to  have 
been  killed  legally  in  the  state.  Old  424 
weighed  in  at  an  incredible  even  700 
pounds  live  weight! 
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A Brief  History  Of  The  North  American  Association  Of  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinators  . . . 


The  Hunter  Safety  Movement  in 
North  America 

By  F.  E.  “Bud”  Eyman 

Missouri  Department  of  Conservation 


FOR  ANY  HISTORY  of  the  North 
American  Association  of  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinators  (NAAHSC)  to  be 
complete,  it’s  important  to  understand 
the  Hunter  Safety/Education  Move- 
ment in  general.  Most  existing  histori- 
cal discussions  of  the  movement  refer 
to  the  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s  as  the 
birthdate  of  the  program.  Depending 
on  the  interpretation  of  earlier  events, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  the  beginning,  at 
least  the  concerns  that  prompted  such 
a program,  to  the  late  19th  century 
when  sportsmanship  and  conservation 
of  our  wildlife  resources  were  the 
topic  of  the  day. 

Recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  1906 
International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  (IAFWA)  were  the 
comments  of  Charles  Joslyn  of  Michi- 
gan, who  voiced  his  concern  for  the 
unsportsmanlike  hunters  who  killed 
hundreds  of  ducks  daily  without  con- 
cern for  the  future  of  the  species. 

Code  of  Ethics 

In  1928,  one  of  the  first  formal  con- 
cerns over  hunter  behavior  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Izaak  Walton  League.  A 
code  of  outdoor  ethics  developed  by 
Seth  Gordon  of  Pennsylvania  stressed 
safety,  respect  for  others,  property 
rights  and  wildlife.  The  NRA  first  con- 
sidered hunter  safety  training  in  1938; 
however,  the  economic  pressures  cre- 
ated by  the  Great  Depression  and  a 
war-like  climate  throughout  the  world 
caused  the  effort  to  be  tabled  until 
after  World  War  II,  when  New  York 
passed  the  first  mandatory  hunter 
safety  bill.  While  many  states  and 


provinces  may  have  offered  informal 
programs  in  what  was  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  gun  safety  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  New  York  law,  only 
Kentucky  is  known  to  have  offered  a 
formal  course  in  firearms  safety 
through  their  statewide  camp  pro- 
gram as  early  as  1946. 

During  the  mid-’40s,  a sportsmen’s 
organization  in  New  York  discussed 
with  considerable  concern  the  alarm- 
ing number  and  the  needlessness  of 
hunting  accidents.  In  the  fall  of  1948, 
a bill  was  introduced  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  that  required  all  14-  and 
15-year-olds  to  take  training  in  the 
safe  handling  of  firearms  before  ob- 
taining a permit  to  hunt.  The  Hunter 
Safety  Movement,  as  we  know  it  today, 
was  off  and  running. 

The  New  York  Department  of  Con- 
servation was  made  responsible  by  the 
legislature  for  administration  of  the 
program.  The  department  had  no  for- 
mal training  materials,  no  instructors 
and  no  program.  In  addition,  public 
demands  for  training  were  so  great 
that  state  game  protectors  alone  could 
not  begin  to  handle  the  requests.  This 
made  the  need  for  outside  help  emi- 
nent. The  National  Rifle  Association 
boasted  an  effective  system  of  certi- 
fied firearms  instructors  and  affiliated 
clubs  throughout  the  state,  so  when 
New  York  requested  assistance  the 
NRA  answered  the  call.  Training 
began  in  1949.  There  was,  however, 
no  formal  program,  materials,  train- 
ing aids  or  record  systems. 

The  NRA  began  immediately  to 
develop  a training  course.  Earlier,  in 
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1948,  they  had  established  the  uni- 
form hunter  casualty  reporting  pro- 
gram, to  collect  information  about 
the  causes  of  hunting  accidents  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occurred.  With  over  two-thirds  of  the 
states  participating  in  the  program, 
these  accident  records  provided  the 
needed  base  upon  which  to  develop 
the  course  of  instruction.  The  NRA 
also  solicited  the  aid  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  a formal 
course  of  instruction  was  completed 
and  initiated  in  1950. 

The  core  of  the  instruction  was  the 
proper  use  and  handling  of  firearms  in 
the  hunting  field.  Also  included  were 
related  subjects  such  as  game  identifi- 
cation, orientation,  game  laws,  and 
hunter/landowner  relations.  These 
early  efforts  carried  the  title  “Hunter 
Safety.” 

Certification  of  students  and  in- 
structors, maintenance  of  records, 
and  distribution  of  materials  were  all 
facets  of  the  program,  which  the  New 
York  Department  of  Conservation  was 
not  in  a position  to  handle  during 
these  early  years.  The  state  did  pro- 
vide some  special  instructor  and  stu- 


dent packet  supplements,  but  it  was 
the  NRA  that  stocked  and  distributed 
the  materials,  maintained  student  and 
instructor  records,  and  provided  other 
support  services. 

Other  states  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  services  being  offered 
by  the  NRA.  New  Hampshire  adopted 
a statewide  program  in  1953  and  Cali- 
fornia in  1954.  Seven  more  states 
adopted  programs  in  1955.  Ry  1958, 
twenty-five  states  and  one  Canadian 
province  had  ongoing  programs,  thir- 
teen of  which  were  a result  of  legisla- 
tive action,  while  twelve  states  and 
one  province  began  their  program  by 
administrative  decree.  Ry  the  end  of 
1958,  30,247  hunter  safety  instructors 
and  over  a half-million  students  had 
received  training. 

It  soon  became  obvious  to  the  staff 
at  NRA  that  they  could  not  direct  and 
administer  programs  for  all  states  and 
provinces,  a situation  which  might 
arise  should  the  trend  continue.  As 
additional  states  and  provinces  initi- 
ated programs,  it  became  apparent 
that  to  comply  with  their  individual 
laws,  a closer  screening  of  instructor 
applicants,  administrative  procedures 


CONSERVATION  CAMP  STUDENTS  prepare  for  some  practical  shooting  experience  on  the 
trap  range,  supervised  by  Carlisle  Gun  Club  instructors  and  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 
Jim  Filkosky. 
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GARY  ANDERSON,  Maine’s  Hunter  Safety 
Officer,  and  assistant  orient  map  during 
survival  training.  This  is  part  of  HS  course 
in  some  wilderness  states  and  Canadian 
provinces. 


and  materials  would  be  necessary. 

A cooperative  plan  was  thus  devel- 
oped by  the  NRA.  The  objective  was 
to  coordinate  programming,  provide 
assistance  with  the  clerical  aspects  of 
the  program,  and  produce  and  dis- 
tribute training  materials,  while  leav- 
ing basic  control  with  the  individual 
states  and  provinces.  In  each  case  the 
administrative  agency  was  the  fish 
and  game  department  or  its  equiva- 
lent within  the  state  or  province. 

State  and  provincial  programs  de- 
veloped either  as  a result  of  legislative 
action  (mandatory  training)  or  the 
desire  of  a fish  and  game  agency  to 
initiate  a voluntary  training  program. 
Of  the  legislative-initiated  programs 
there  were  two  types — mandatory 


and  permissive.  Mandatory  legislation 
usually  required  all  individuals  under 
a prescribed  age  to  participate  in  a 
course  before  they  could  get  a hunting 
permit.  Permissive  legislation  encour- 
aged that  hunter  safety  instruction  be 
given  in  the  public  school  systems. 
Most  states  originally  became  involved 
in  statewide  programming  on  a volun- 
tary basis. 

In  1966,  the  NRA  sponsored  the 
first  hunter  safety  coordinators’  work- 
shop in  connection  with  their  annual 
membership  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Eight  individuals  representing  four 
states  participated  in  the  four  hour 
program.  The  annual  workshop  has 
continued  to  grow  through  the  years, 
with  average  attendance  now  in  ex- 
cess of  seventy-five,  while  the  length 
of  the  program  has  grown  to  five  full 
days. 

In  the  late  ’60s,  some  states  and 
provinces  began  to  print  their  own 
manuals  and  develop  their  own  sup- 
port materials  and  teaching  aids.  As 
sponsoring  agencies  began  to  take 
over  more  of  the  administrative  work, 
a growing  concern  developed  over 
reciprocity  of  training,  since  varia- 
tions were  creeping  into  state  and  pro- 
vincial programs.  Also  about  this 
time,  pressures  from  outside  sources 
began  to  be  exerted.  Possible  federal 
aid  through  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act,  for  example,  loomed  on  the  hori- 
zon. Coordinators  attending  the  an- 
nual NRA  workshops  were  discussing 
standardization  of  training  and  a for- 
mal organization  to  govern  the  future 
of  the  hunter  safety  movement. 

Broader  Base 

As  more  states  and  provinces  de- 
veloped their  own  materials,  which 
included  a broader  base  of  subject 
matter  (survival,  emergency  first  aid, 
bowhunting,  etc.),  the  NRA  was  also 
being  urged  to  revise  its  materials. 
The  Western  states  had  previously 
met  and  produced  a combined  man- 
ual printed  by  Empire  Press. 

In  1971,  federal  aid  to  hunter  safety 
through  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
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became  a reality.  The  change  in  turn 
affected  those  Canadian  programs 
which  were  parties  to  any  agreement 
on  reciprocity  of  training.  In  these 
early  years  of  federal  influence  there 
were  two  major  impacts  on  programs: 
(1)  a mandatory  requirement  of  six 
hours  of  training,  and  (2)  a move 
away  from  the  old  Hunter  Safety  con- 
cept to  one  of  Hunter  Education. 

Steering  Committee 

During  the  1971  Coordinators 
Workshop  in  Washington,  D.C., 
those  present  selected  six  of  their 
fellow  coordinators  to  serve  as  a steer- 
ing committee  charged  “To  seek 
means  of  establishing  communica- 
tions with  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Game  and  Fish  Conservation 
Commissioners  (since  changed  to 
International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies)  and  to  convey  to 
the  proper  committee  thereof  problem 
areas  facing  the  Hunter  Safety  Pro- 
gram that  are  of  interstate  and/or  in- 
ternational significance  that  could 
best  be  resolved  by  that  organization.” 
The  committee  was  further  charged  to 
establish  a workable  plan  for  creating 
a formal  organization  of  Hunter  Safety 
coordinators. 

The  Steering  Committee  was  com- 
prised of  Vince  Yannone,  Montana;  A. 
Lee  Robertson,  Utah;  F.E.  “Bud” 
Eyman,  Missouri;  Jim  Kerrick,  Vir- 
ginia; Bryan  Burgin,  New  York;  Paul 
Hale,  Manitoba,  and  Warren  Cheek 
and  Dale  Gaskill  of  the  NRA.  Lee 
Robertson  was  elected  chairman  and 
Bud  Eyman,  secretary. 

On  April  2,  1971,  the  steering  com- 
mittee met  and  adopted  the  name  of 
“The  International  Association  of 
Hunter  Safety  Coordinators.”  The 
name  of  the  organization  was  later 
changed  to  the  “North  American 
Association  of  Hunter  Safety  Coor- 
dinators” at  the  request  of  the  Hunter 
Safety  Committee  of  the  IAFWA  to 
prevent  confusion  between  the  two 
organizations.  Chairman  Robertson 
met  with  the  IAFWA  Hunter  Safety 
Committee  at  their  1971  annual  meet- 


ing in  Salt  Lake  City  and  obtained 
their  willing  support  of  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  NAAHSC. 

At  7 p.m.  on  April  17,  1972,  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  hunter  safety/ edu- 
cation coordinators  from  Canada  and 
the  states  convened  and  the  North 
American  Association  of  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinators,  a dream  of  so  many  for 
so  long,  became  a reality.  Those  pres- 
ent elected  Bryan  Burgin  of  New  York 
as  their  first  president.  Presidents 
serving  the  organization  since  that 
date  are: 

Bryan  Burgin  of  New  York,  1972-73 
term,  elected  at  the  meeting  in  Port- 
land, Oregon;  Paul  Hale,  Manitoba, 
1973-74,  Washington,  D.C.;  Harry 
Shaver,  West  Virginia,  1974-75, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Lee  Robertson, 
Utah,  1975-76,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia; Bud  Eyman,  Missouri,  1976-77, 
Independence,  Indiana;  Robert 
Baker,  Georgia,  1977-78,  Covington, 
Kentucky;  T.D.  Carroll,  Texas, 
1978-79,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Slim 
Borsay,  Rhode  Island,  1979-80,  San 
Antonio,  Texas;  Ton  Turner,  Mary- 
land, 1980-81,  Kansas  City,  Missouri; 


ED  TYRE,  Florida’s  HE  coordinator,  pre- 
pares material  to  be  used  in  that  state’s  pro- 
gram. Each  state  and  province  has  a formal 
hunter  safety/education  program. 
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GOV.  H.  J.  GALLEN  signs  proclamation 
declaring  New  Hampshire  Hunter  Safety 
Week,  as  Fish  & Game  Director  C.  E.  Barry 
and  Hunter  Safety  Coordinator  Rebecca 
Towle  watch. 


Red  Hasay,  Alberta,  1981-82,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

During  the  early  formative  years 
of  the  Hunter  Education  Program, 
Howard  Classen,  a past  president  of 
the  NRA  and  a member  of  their  execu- 
tive council,  expressed  the  need  for 
state  and  provincial  coordinators  to 
be  present  at  the  IAFWA  meetings 
and  to  serve  as  members  on  their 
Hunter  Safety  Committee  (title  since 
changed  to  Hunter  Education  Com- 
mittee). The  IAFWA  had  long  been 
involved  in  the  hunter  safety  move- 
ment. They  had  worked  diligently, 
through  the  annual  program  evalua- 
tion system,  to  upgrade  state  and  pro- 
vincial programs.  It  was  logical, 
therefore,  for  the  NAAHS  to  affiliate 
with  the  International  and  provide 
programming  expertise  through  mem- 
bership on  the  Hunter  Education 
Committee.  This  was  finally  accom- 
plished in  1975. 

During  the  early-  to  mid-’70s,  a 
number  of  things  were  happening 
simultaneously.  Federal  aid  monies 
became  available  to  states,  thus  at- 
tracting more  of  them  into  the  move- 
ment. Federal  employees  with  the 


responsibility  of  federal  aid  to  hunter 
safety  were  placed  in  the  role  of  super- 
vising programs,  which  for  the  most 
part  were  foreign  to  them.  Federal  aid 
regionalization  further  muddied  the 
waters.  Regulations  for  the  most  part 
were  interpreted  differently  in  the  six 
federal  aid  regions.  Also,  as  a result  of 
federal  aid,  range  construction  became 
a viable  part  of  the  states’  programs. 
The  maze  of  unworkable  details  im- 
posed through  federal  regulations  vir- 
tually brought  the  range  aspect  of  the 
program  to  a standstill  in  some  federal 
aid  regions. 

Hunter  Safety  News 

The  Outdoor  Empire  Publishing 
Company  in  Seattle,  Washington,  be- 
gan publishing  Hunter  Safety  News , a 
publication  that  has  since  become  the 
official  periodical  for  the  NAAHSC. 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation promoted  a “country  fair”  ap- 
proach to  hunter  safety  training  that 
consisted  of  a single  day’s  training  and 
attracted  large  groups  of  participants. 
These  programs,  generally  sponsored 
by  a local  newspaper,  offered  high 
visibility  because  of  the  newspaper’s 
participation  but  allowed  only  mar- 
ginal training. 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foun- 
dation also  indicated  an  interest  in 
supporting  a paid  executive  secretary 
for  the  NAAHSC.  The  funding  of  this 
position  was  to  be  a joint  effort  of  the 
NSSF  and  the  NRA  and  was  proposed 
to  be  $30,000  per  year  for  a three- year 
period.  Though  there  was  much  inter- 
est in  the  proposal,  there  was  concern 
over  the  future  of  such  a program  at 
the  end  of  the  three-year  funding 
period. 

Subsequently,  the  NRA  offered  to 
hire  one  of  the  state  coordinators  in  a 
permanent  hunter  safety  position  on 
their  staff.  This  was  accomplished 
and  accounts  for  the  present  hunter 
safety  position  in  NRA’s  Hunter  and 
Conservation  Division.  As  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  IAFWA  and  the 
NAAHSC  strengthened  through  the 
years,  both  organizations  became 
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interested  in  conducting  a compre- 
hensive study  of  Hunter  Education  in 
North  America.  A resolution  calling 
for  such  a special  study  was  passed  by 
the  coordinators  at  their  1978  annual 
meeting.  In  September  of  that  same 
year,  the  IAFWA  adopted  resolution 
No.  5,  which  initiated  the  actual 
study. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in 
the  past  30-plus  years,  as  there 
undoubtedly  will  be  in  the  years 
ahead.  Federal  aid  requirements  are 
being  revised  and  the  study  team 
report  was  aired  during  the  fall  of 
1981.  A program  that  began  as  a four- 
hour  firearms  safety  course  has  grown 
considerably.  Course  content  has  been 
improved,  subject  areas  have  in- 
creased, and  the  program  has  ex- 
panded tremendously  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  overall  conservation 
departments’  program. 

As  the  NAAHSC  moves  into  its  sec- 
ond decade  of  service,  the  membership 
can  be  proud  of  its  accomplishments 
to  date: 

• Official  recognition  by  the 
IAFWA  as  an  affiliate  to  that 
group. 

• Membership  on  the  IAFWA 
Hunter  Education  Committee. 

• Numerous  successes  in  the  area  of 
training  aids. 

• Establishment  of  Hunter  Safety 
News  as  the  official  journal  for 
the  NAAHSC. 

• The  new  student  manual  that  is 
presently  under  development. 

• A new  system  of  program  evalua- 
tion. 

• NRA/NAAHSC  Hall  of  Fame. 

• NRA/NAAHSC  Training  Acad- 
emies (professional  and  volun- 
teer) . 

• IAFWA  Hunter  Education  Pro- 
gram Study. 

• Associate  Memberships. 

The  future  is  bright  and  opportuni- 
ties are  unlimited  when  all  members 


THE  Game  Commission’s  “Working  Together 
for  Wildlife”  program  is  designed  to  help 
manage  all  of  Pennsylvania’s  mammals  and 
birds,  not  just  game.  To  further  this  highly 
worthwhile  cause,  the  “We  Need  Wildlife” 
flying  squirrel  shown  above  is  available  as  a 
handsome  full  color  jacket  patch  or  a car 
window  decal.  Tax  deductible  contributions 
of  $2  and  $1,  respectively,  will  bring  them  to 
you.  Order  from  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 

pull  together  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
mon cause. 
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Dark-Feat  h erect 
Gremlins 

By  George  Reiger 


FOR  DAYS  I had  been  casually 
scouting  a section  of  salt  marsh 
where  several  dozen  black  ducks 
seemed  to  be  in  permanent  residence. 
Going  to  and  from  my  deep-water, 
diving-duck  blind,  I never  failed  to 
put  up  pairs  and  trios  of  the  large  dark 
waterfowl  with  the  flashing  white 
underwings.  I knew  building  a shore 
blind,  even  a small  one,  this  late  in  the 
season  would  spook  the  birds,  so  tiring 
of  my  dependable  diet  of  goldeneye 
and  scaup,  I decided  to  try  using  my 
rowboat  tucked  in  amongst  the  reeds 
at  dawn. 

All  night  the  wind  piled  up  the 
Atlantic  from  the  northeast,  and  by 
first  light,  lying  among  my  gear  on  the 
wet  bottom  with  my  golden  retriever 
Rocky  between  my  feet,  the  boat  was 
already  beginning  to  rock  and  rise 
with  the  wind  and  tide.  I worried  that 
the  rocking  motion  would  alarm  the 
ducks  and  wondered  whether  the  brisk 
breeze  would  blow  me  clear  of  the 
reeds.  I sat  up,  quickly  took  one  of  the 
oars,  and  shoved  it  down  hard  into 
the  mud.  I brought  the  painter  from 
the  bow,  took  a half-hitch  around  the 
oar,  and  tied  the  bitter  end  to  a cleat 
in  the  stern. 

Now  let  her  blow! 

An  Hour  Passed 

An  hour  passed  with  no  ducks  to  the 
decoys.  I saw  many  birds,  including  a 
good  number  of  geese  trading  in  the 
distance,  but  they  were  all  high,  ap- 
parently on  their  way  to  the  Carolinas 
and  other  points  south. 

Another  hour  passed.  Still  no  rain 
or  sleet,  though  the  sky  looked  like  it 
might  bust  loose  any  moment.  The 
tide  had  lifted  the  boat  above  the 
grass,  and  with  no  lee  shore  left  in  the 
cove,  little  white-edged  waves  were 


rocking  my  six  cork  decoys  along  with 
the  boat. 

I was  on  the  verge  of  packing  it  in 
when  a pair  of  black  ducks  appeared 
low  in  the  horizon.  They  were  obvi- 
ously looking  for  company.  I squiggled 
down  another  inch  into  the  boat, 
hissed  at  the  dog  to  stay  low,  and 
watched  the  birds  approach  from 
under  the  brim  of  my  cap. 

Wary  of  “Log” 

Ordinarily  they  would  have  come 
straight  in.  But  with  most  of  the 
marsh  under  water,  they  were  wary 
of  the  broad-beamed  “log”  rocking 
near  their  buddies,  who  were  doing  a 
similarly  surrealistic  rock-and-roll 
number.  Obviously,  they  thought 
something  wasn't  right.  They  decided 
to  swing  by,  look  the  situation  over 
and  think  about  it. 

“Only  two,”  I told  myself.  “You 
only  need  two  for  a limit  and  a perfect 
day.  And  wouldn’t  a double  be  sweet? 
Please  come  back,  my  feathered 
friends.” 

They  were  gone  half  a minute. 
Then  I noticed  them  to  my  right,  fly- 
ing wide  of  the  decoys,  but  lower. 
When  they  turned  back  upwind,  no 
more  than  ten  feet  off  the  water,  I 
knew  I had  them. 

On  they  came — 100  yards,  90 
yards,  80  . . . 

Then  disaster  squirted  out  of  the 
marsh  in  the  form  of  my  oar!  The 
boat's  rocking  and  straining  against 
the  improvised  stake  had  worked  it 
loose  from  the  mud.  When  the  birds 
were  no  more  than  65  yards  out,  the 
oar  heaved  into  the  air  and  pitched 
over  my  head,  slamming  me  a mighty 
clout.  The  dog  yelped  and  went  over- 
board. I nearly  dropped  my  gun  in  the 
drink,  and  with  a sinking  heart  and 
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REIGER’S  FRIEND  Mel  wanted  a black  duck 
so  badly  it  hurt  him  to  talk  about  it,  and  for 
a few  moments  believed  he  had  one.  But  he 
didn’t.  It  might  have  helped  if  he’d  been  able 
to  instantly  differentiate  between  a blackie, 
top,  and  a hen  mallard. 

sore  skull,  I watched  the  two  birds 
climb  and  blow  away:  100  yards,  150 
yards,  200  . . . 

Then  the  sky  broke  loose  and  sleet 
began  to  obliterate  the  scene.  With 
the  dog  whimpering  and  swimming  in 
circles,  the  boat  drifting  into  the 
decoys  and  the  oar  floating  away,  I 
did  what  any  reasonable  man  would 
do:  I laughed.  I laughed  and  cussed 
and  laughed  again  at  all  of  us  hunters 
who  have  had  similar  misadventures 
wipe  out  a pending  moment  of  truth. 
(Or  was  the  oar  on  the  head  my 
moment  of  truth?  Talk  about  a frown 
from  the  Red  Godsl) 

Waterfowl  are  my  special  love  in 
hunting.  If  I had  a lot  of  work  to  do,  I 
would  dutifully  pass  up  a day  on  deer 
stand  or  a morning  after  pheasants. 
However,  even  if  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Committee  were  standing  by,  I would 
not  miss  a dawn  when  the  ducks  were 
flying! 

And  while  I adore  any  bird  so  long 
as  it  has  webbed  feet  and  broadened 


mandibles,  my  favorite  b£te  noire 
(pun  intended)  is  the  black  duck. 
(Since  I hardly  detest  this  species, 
maybe  nemesis  would  be  a more 
appropriate  appellation.) 

Although  blackies  are  scarcely  half 
as  abundant  as  when  I was  a kid,  I 
maintain  an  obsession  about  this  spe- 
cies that  has  gotten  me  into  all  sorts  of 
frustrating  situations. 

Take  the  time  a wily  black  duck 
drifted  into  my  decoys  on  a falling 
tide  and  was  so  fast  asleep  it  bumped 
into  one  of  my  wooden  birds.  The 
black  duck  jumped  awake  not  more 
than  25  yards  from  an  unbelieving 
me. 

A set-up  shot,  you  say.  Almost 
criminal  to  squeeze  the  trigger,  right? 
Ordinarily,  that  would  be  true.  But 
on  this  occasion,  I missed  with  both 
barrels! 

Or  there  was  the  slow  day  when  I 
thought  I’d  dazzle  my  companions  by 
pulling  down  a high,  wide  and  hand- 
some blackie  the  others  thought  was 
beyond  range.  Well,  it  probably  was, 
for  although  I hit  the  duck,  he  con- 
tinued across  a sizable  body  of  open 
water  so  I had  to  run  a couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
get  the  boat,  then  drive  it  back  (and 
twice  aground)  before  I made  it  to 
where  it  took  my  dog  half  an  hour  to 
locate  the  skulking  bird.  While  all 
that  was  going  on,  my  companions 
back  at  the  blind  limited  out  on  sud- 
denly cooperative  flights  of  mallard 
and  teal. 

Share  of  Success 

Oh,  I’ve  had  my  share  of  success 
with  black  ducks.  I’ve  even  taken  a 
few  banded  blackies,  which  is  like 
getting  a note  tucked  in  a bottle  along 
with  your  game.  The  band  numbers 
are  a secret  code  that  can  unlock 
much  of  the  wonderful  life  history  of  a 
particular  bird,  and  once  Uncle  Sam 
even  gave  me  $15  for  returning  a band 
from  a special  male  black  duck  marked 
on  Prince  Edward  Island  in  Canada 
six  months  earlier. 

But  the  black  duck  is  normally  such 
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a wild  and  mysterious  creature  that 
only  in  the  seaside  marshes  between 
New  England  and  the  Outer  Banks  of 
North  Carolina  can  you  hunt  them 
with  anything  approaching  reliabil- 
ity. Even  in  such  coastal  marshes,  my 
black  duck  trips  often  end  with  red- 
breasted mergansers  as  my  consola- 
tion prize. 

Unpredictable  Rules 

Given  such  unpredictable  ground 
rules,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of 
my  memorable  black  ducks  have  been 
taken  inadvertently.  For  example,  I 
shot  one  from  an  anchored  skiff  while 
hunting  scoters  two  miles  off  a Jersey 
beach,  and  I have  shot  a couple  from 
upland  field  pits  while  hunting  Can- 
ada geese.  However,  when  I make  the 
supreme  effort  to  pursue  blackies,  my 
hunting  log  is  more  often  jammed 
with  non  sequiturs  and  comic  relief. 

Take  the  time  I invited  my  friend 
Mel  to  go  black  duck  hunting  on  Vir- 
ginia’s seaside  marshes.  If  any  country 
is  designed  for  wintering  black  ducks, 
this  is  it!  However,  Mel  had  never  shot 
a black  duck,  and  in  the  way  that  any- 
thing not  yet  obtained  can  become  an 
obsession,  Mel  wanted  one  so  badly  it 
hurt  him  to  talk  about  it. 

Naturally,  his  plight  appealed  to 
my  reverence  for  the  species.  Because 
the  black  duck  is  the  most  difficult  of 
all  puddle  ducks  for  Easterners  to  ob- 
tain— and  well-nigh  impossible  for 
Westerners — it  is  the  crown  prince  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Fly  ways. 
Ergo,  I was  eager  to  see  Mel’s  dream 
come  true. 

Some  guide  I turned  out  to  be! 
Twice  Mel  tried  to  get  black  ducks 
with  me,  and  twice  the  outings  went 
awry.  Oh,  we  got  a few  ducks — buf- 
flehead,  for  instance,  and  a green- 
winged teal  that  flew  away  after  I 
took  him  from  my  dog  and  put  him  on 
the  ground.  But  we  must  have  been 
firing  blanks  when  the  few  black 
ducks  came  our  way. 

Late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
and  final  day,  we  watched  a trio  of 
blackies  pitch  into  a slough  about  a 


quarter-mile  from  my  blind  across  the 
high  salt  marsh.  We  decided  to  stalk 
them.  The  tide  was  out,  and  the  birds 
should  be  low  enough  so  they  would 
not  see  us  crouching  and  creeping 
across  the  spartina  stubble.  Further- 
more, the  chilly  wind  would  hopefully 
muffle  the  snap,  crackle  and  pop  of 
our  boots  on  the  grass. 

We  gradually  approached  until  the 
slough  was  in  gun  range.  My  heart 
beat  with  more  than  the  usual  antici- 
pation. Now  we  had  them  no  matter 
what! 

We  split  up  and  crept  closer,  and 
Mel  moved  to  where  I felt  certain  the 
ducks  were  clustered.  Then  suddenly, 
far  to  my  right,  three  black  ducks 
jumped  up  and  flew  away.  The  ras- 
cals had  walked  down  the  slough  until 
they  were  out  of  range  and  then  taken 
off. 

I stood  up  and  wandered  discon- 
solately toward  where  they  had  been. 
I didn’t  want  to  face  Mel's  disap- 
pointment just  then.  He  stood  up  and 
continued  walking  toward  where  we 
thought  the  birds  should  have  been — 
and  were!  For  amid  much  frantic 
quacking,  the  three  birds  leaped  up 
and  angled  away  against  the  wind. 
They  had  been  there  all  along. 

Out  of  range  for  me,  but  perfect  for 
Mel!  I watched  him  bring  his  gun  up, 
and  I saw  one  of  the  birds  shudder 
before  I heard  the  shot.  The  bird 
folded  neatly. 

“Way  to  go!”  I yelled,  as  I raced 
across  the  frozen  ground.  I felt  as 
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BLACK  DUCKS  often  fly  in  small  flocks, 
moving  swiftly  and  directly.  They  are  very 
wary  and  can  be  hard  to  bring  in.  Good 
decoys  help  — sometimes! 


much  pride  in  Mel’s  first  black  duck  as 
if  it  was  my  first  again,  so  many  dec- 
ades ago,  a bird  that  dropped  onto  a 
decoy  and  floated  there  with  one  wing 
draped  over  the  block  as  though  they 
were  a couple  of  pals  coming  home 
from  a long  night’s  revel. 

Mel  bounded  across  the  slough  like 


Superman  toward  his  prize.  Suddenly 
he  stopped  and  stared.  Then  his  cry  of 
anguish  reverberated  across  the  marsh. 

“A  hen  mallard!”  he  screamed.  “I 
killed  the  only  blankety-blank  hen 
mallard  on  the  entire  blankety-blank 
marsh!” 

Mel  collapsed  on  his  knees  and 
began  pounding  the  ground.  I looked 
off  into  the  distance  and  counted  gulls 
until  he  was  through.  Coming  back 
across  the  slough,  Mel  fell  twice  so 
that  both  he  and  his  bird  were  cov- 
ered with  mud.  I went  over  to  console 
him. 

“It's  a nice  big  mallard,”  I said — 
and  ducked  just  in  time! 

Mel  still  has  not  shot  a black  duck, 
but  if  he’d  only  take  up  snipe  shoot- 
ing, he’d  get  one  for  sure.  At  least 
that’s  what  I tell  him.  The  Red  Gods 
might  have  other  ideas. 


George  Reiger  does  most  of  his 
waterfowl  hunting  south  and  east  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  this  story  probably 
makes  obvious.  When  he  isn’t  in- 
volved with  such  shenanigans,  he 
serves  as  conservation  editor  for 
Field  & Stream.  Awhile  back,  com- 
bining his  love  for  waterfowl  hunting 
and  his  gift  for  writing,  he  created 
an  outstanding  volume  called  The 
Wings  of  Dawn.  Autographed  cop- 
ies are  available  for  $30  each,  di- 
rectly from  George,  at  Drawer  C, 
Locustville,  VA  23404. 


EDWIN  MILLER,  of  Hereford,  took  his  20- 
inch  8-point  in  Schuylkill  County,  where  his 
son  Edwin  2nd  also  collected  a 9-point. 
Other  members  of  the  group  took  four  more 
antlered  deer. 


Water  Disinfection  In  The 
Out-Of-Doors 

By  Michael  H.  Gerardi 

Manager,  Wastewater  Division 
Williamsport  Sanitary  Authority 


IT  CAN  NO  longer  be  assumed  that 
mountain  streams,  brooks,  lakes, 
and  ponds  are  pure.  Improved  surveil- 
lance by  public  health  agencies  has 
shown  that  with  increased  recrea- 
tional use  of  the  out-of-doors,  water- 
borne diseases  such  as  amoebic  dysen- 
tery, giardiasis,  and  salmonella  are 
commonly  observed  among  campers 
and  sportsmen  returning  from  wilder- 
ness areas.  When  consideration  is 
given  to  the  fact  that  giardiasis  can  be 
transmitted  by  beavers  and  muskrats 
which  inhabit  mountain  watersheds, 
the  concern  over  waterborne  diseases 
takes  on  added  significance.  There- 
fore, whenever  possible,  individuals 
in  the  out-of-doors  should  carry  water 
of  known  purity  with  them.  When 
this  is  not  practical  and  water  from  an 
outdoor  source  must  be  used,  it  should 
be  treated  before  it  is  consumed. 

The  cleanest  and  most  attractive 
water  available  should  be  selected  for 
use.  If  the  water  is  turbid,  it  should  be 
strained  through  a clean  cloth  or 
cheesecloth  into  a container  to  remove 
sediment  or  floating  matter.  The 
water  should  then  be  boiled  for  at 
least  five  minutes.  This  will  destroy 
protozoan,  bacterial,  and  viral  path- 
ogens which  may  be  present  in  the 
water.  Boiling  is  the  most  reliable  and 
simplest  method  of  purifying  small 
quantities  of  water. 

Where  fuel  is  not  available  or  when 
weather  conditions  prohibit  boiling, 
the  water  should  be  disinfected.  This 
can  be  done  chemically  with  either 
chlorine  or  iodine  treatment.  How- 
ever, chemical  disinfection  is  less 


reliable  than  boiling  for  water  purifi- 
cation. 

A water  disinfectant  must  be  able  to 
kill  the  hardiest  pathogens  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  toxicity  of  the  chemi- 
cal to  the  sportsman  must  be  very  low. 
Several  inexpensive  “water  purifica- 
tion” tablets  satisfy  these  criteria  and 
are  available  without  prescription  at 
drugstores  or  supermarkets,  grocery 
stores,  and  backpacking  retail  centers. 
The  two  most  popular  tablets  are 
Halazone  (p-(N,N,-Dichlorosulfamyl) 
benzoic  acid)  and  globaline  (tetra- 
glycine  hydoperiodide) . 

Halazone,  a chlorine-containing 
compound,  became  popular  for  water 
disinfection  during  World  War  II, 
while  globaline,  an  iodine-containing 
compound,  achieved  notoriety  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  These  tablets 
sell  for  approximately  $6  per  100 
units.  In  addition  to  the  active  ingre- 
dients, these  tablets  may  contain  (1)  a 
filler  or  excipient  to  give  the  tablet 
adequate  bulk,  (2)  a buffer  to  adjust 
the  pH  of  the  water  to  promote  dis- 
infection, and  (3)  a swelling  agent  to 
promote  the  disintegration  of  the 
tablet.  Directions  for  use  are  given  on 
the  disinfectant  bottle. 

Several  factors  affect  the  efficacy  of 
these  tablets.  These  include  water  pH, 
water  temperature,  and  the  organic 
content  of  the  water.  High  pH,  cold 
water,  and  high  organic  content  nega- 
tively affect  the  efficiency  of  these  dis- 
infectants, but  this  effect  can  be  coun- 
teracted by  increased  disinfectant 
strength  (add  an  extra  tablet)  and/or 
extended  contact  time  (allow  the 
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water  to  stand  after  treatment  for  30 
minutes) . 

Besides  the  low  cost  and  commer- 
cial availability  of  these  tablets, 
several  other  qualities  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  tablets  are  easy  to 
handle,  substantially  foolproof,  and 
dissolve  quickly.  The  treated  water 
possesses  no  malodors,  undesired 
tastes,  or  objectionable  appearance, 
and  the  tablets  are  relatively  stable 
during  conditions  of  storage  (six 
months)  and  actual  use. 

Studies  that  compared  iodine-  and 
chlorine-containing  tablets  as  field 
disinfectants  for  small  quantities  of 
water  have  reported  that  on  a one-to- 
one  basis,  iodine-containing  tablets 
demonstrated  certain  advantages  over 
chlorine-containing  tablets.  These  ad- 
vantages included  a stronger  cystici- 
dal  action,  a more  rapid  disinfection 
action,  effectiveness  over  a wider  pH 
range  and,  in  the  presence  of  nitro- 
genous pollutants,  resistance  to  oxida- 
tion by  organic  reducing  substances 
present  in  the  water. 

Liquid  chlorine  bleach  from  the 
laundry  room  and  tincture  of  iodine 
from  the  medicine  chest  or  first-aid  kit 
can  also  be  used  to  disinfect  small 
quantities  of  water.  If  these  products 
are  used,  a chlorine  or  iodine  con- 
centration of  8 mg/1  (8  ppm)  with  a 
minimum  contact  time  of  10  minutes 
is  recommended. 

Liquid  chlorine  bleach  usually  has 
4%  to  6%  available  chlorine.  The 
amount  of  chlorine  in  bleach  is  listed 
on  the  bottle  label.  Once  the  chlorine 
percentage  has  been  determined,  the 
water  treatment  schedule  below 
should  be  followed: 

Available  Drops  (0.05  ml)  to  be 

Chlorine  Added  per  Quart  or  Liter 


Cold  or 

Clear  Water  Cloudy  Water 


4%  to  6%  2 4 

7%  to  10%  1 2 

Less  than  4%  10  20 

Unknown  10  20 


The  chlorine  should  be  mixed  thor- 


oughly with  the  water  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  30  minutes.  A slight  chlorine 
odor  should  be  detectable  in  the 
water. 

Tincture  of  iodine  solution  contains 
2%  iodine  and  should  be  added  to  the 
water  as  follows: 

Available  Drops  (0.05  ml)  to  be 

Iodine  Added  per  Quart  or  Liter 


Cold  or 

Clear  Water  Cloudy  Water 

2%  5 10 

The  iodine  should  be  mixed  thoroughly 
with  the  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  30  minutes. 

Other  chlorine-containing  com- 
pounds which  have  been  used  to  disin- 
fect small  quantities  of  water  include 
calcium  hypochlorite,  chlorinated 
lime,  HTH,  Pittchlor,  and  sodium 
hypochlorite.  Iodophors  and  Lugol’s 
solution,  two  iodine-containing  com- 
pounds, have  also  been  used  to  disin- 
fect small  quantities  of  water. 

An  iodine  disinfection  method 
which  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  lately  consists  of  dissolving 
8 grams  of  iodine  crystals  in  a one- 
ounce  glass  bottle  with  outdoor  water. 
Once  filled,  the  bottle  is  shaken  vigor- 
ously to  produce  a saturated  solution 
of  iodine.  The  bottle  is  allowed  to 
stand  until  a supernatant  is  formed. 
From  this  supernatant,  a purplish 
liquid  solution  which  appears  above 
the  settled  iodine  crystals,  12.5  ml  (at 
25°  C)  is  added  to  one  liter  of  water. 
The  treated  water  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  15  minutes  before  it  is  consumed. 

These  simplistic  and  economic 
measures  should  provide  the  sports- 
man with  a water  disinfection  tech- 
nique by  which  he  can  have  a safe 
outing.  The  use  of  such  measures 
would  prohibit  the  ingestion  of  viable 
protozoan  cysts  and  bacterial  agents 
during  his  travels  in  the  out-of-doors. 
Being  aware  of  the  danger  presented 
by  waterborne  diseases  is  one  of  two 
steps  in  preventing  a waterborne  ill- 
ness. Taking  those  necessary  measures 
to  prevent  the  illness  is  step  two. 
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PREPARING  wild  game  for  the 
table  is  an  art  that  too  few  chefs 
have  mastered.  Over  the  years.  I’ve 
had  the  good  fortune  (and  often  the 
misfortune)  to  sample  the  culinary 
concoctions  of  many  cooks  who  claimed 
they  could  bring  a hunk  of  venison,  a 
brace  of  cottontails,  or  whatever,  to 
mouthwatering  perfection.  Their 
highly  touted  dishes  have  run  the 
gamut  from  gourmet  to  goshawful. 

The  worst  game  cooks,  it  seems, 
don’t  feel  they’ve  administered  the 
coup  de  grace  until  they’ve  simmered 
or  frizzled  everything  out  of  the  meat. 
What’s  left  is  often  the  consistency  of 
an  old  shoe.  These  misguided  souls 
have  come  to  the  unwarranted  conclu- 
sion that  a long  stay  over  the  fire  some- 
how renders  the  meat  “harmless”  and 
helps  cut  down  on  the  “wild”  taste, 
whatever  that  means.  That  wild  taste 
really  gets  to  some  folks.  Along  with 
overcooking  game,  they’ll  inundate  it 
with  spices  and  sauces  in  hopes  of 
taming  it.  If  they  can  make  it  taste  re- 
motely like  something  from  a grocery 
store,  the  meal  is  considered  a re- 
sounding success. 

Better  cooks  realize  that  wild  game 
does  not  and  should  not  taste  like  the 
artificially  fattened  animals  that  are 
manufactured  on  some  of  today’s 
highly  mechanized  “farms.”  Wild 
meats  have  unique  and  delectable 
tastes  all  their  own.  (I’m  assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  meat  has  been  prop- 
erly field- dressed  and  cared  for  prior 
to  cooking.)  Instead  of  trying  to  sub- 
due the  natural  flavors,  a good  cook 
will  complement  them  and  let  them 
come  through  in  his  dishes. 

Drawback 

The  main  drawback  of  many  wild 
meats  is  that  they  are  tougher  and 
contain  less  fat  than  store-bought 
meats.  Let’s  face  facts.  Wild  animals 
compete  daily  for  survival.  They  must 
constantly  work  at  getting  their  food, 
which  isn’t  always  easy  to  come  by. 
Their  muscles  are  highly  toned  from 
these  exertions,  unlike  the  soft  muscles 
of  docile  farm  animals  that  are  idle 


Wok 

Cooking 

Game 

By  Mark  Hicks 


much  of  the  time.  To  insure  that  the 
meat  does  not  become  leathery  and 
dry  from  cooking,  you  have  to  take 
these  facts  into  consideration. 

As  unlikely  as  it  may  sound.  I’ve 
found  that  a wok  (a  Chinese  cooking 
pot)  will  cook  wild  meats  to  a succu- 
lent and  tender  condition  while  bring- 
ing out  their  subtle  flavors.  I’m  not 
into  impressing  people  with  fancy 
dinners,  but  anytime  I can  find  simple 
ways  to  make  outdoor  foods  taste  bet- 
ter I’m  all  for  them.  If  you’re  thinking 
that  a wok  is  strictly  for  oriental  cook- 
ing, be  assured  that  isn’t  the  case.  You 
can  cook  as  down-home  as  you  like, 
using  your  favorite  ingredients  and 
spices,  and  still  reap  benefits  from 
using  a wok. 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  a wok, 
it  is  a bowl-shaped  pan  usually  14 
inches  in  diameter.  The  Chinese  in- 
vented the  unique  pot  to  save  fuel.  It 
heats  fast  and  requires  less  energy  to 
maintain  high  temperatures  than  con- 
ventional pots.  Chinese  have  been 
using  woks  for  thousands  of  years,  but 
only  recently  have  they  begun  catch- 
ing on  in  America. 

A good  number  of  woks  are  avail- 
able on  today’s  market,  but  they  all 
have  the  same  classic  shape.  Lately, 
I’ve  been  using  an  electric  model  with 
a non-stick  finish.  Cooking  is  a bit  eas- 
ier, and  cleanup  effortless.  Of  course, 
you  must  refrain  from  using  metal 
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FOR  WOK  COOKING  using  the  stir-fry 
method,  meat  is  cut  into  thin  strips  — easier 
done  if  it  is  chilled  or  partly  frozen  first. 
Vegetables,  too,  are  sliced  thin  for  fast  fry- 
ing. After  such  preparation,  heat  about  two 
tablespoons  of  peanut  oil  in  wok  and  fry 
meat  while  stirring  continuously  with 
wooden  utensils  to  avoid  damaging  wok. 
Add  vegetables  and  continue  stirring.  Meal 
will  be  ready  in  a few  minutes.  Serve  over 
rice  with  soy  sauce. 


cooking  utensils  against  non-stick 
pans  or  you’ll  scratch  them.  I rely  on  a 
pair  of  long-handled  wooden  spoons 
for  most  of  my  wok  cooking  chores. 

Rolled-steel  woks  without  non-stick 
finishes  will  tarnish  or  rust  if  not 
cared  for  properly.  After  each  use,  put 
a teaspoon  of  vegetable  or  peanut  oil 
(anything  but  corn  oil)  into  the  wok 
and  rub  it  in  with  a paper  towel. 
You’ll  also  need  a rack  to  hold  foods 
off  the  bottom  when  steaming,  and  a 
sharp  knife  with  a thin  blade  for  slic- 
ing up  meats  and  vegetables. 

Unbeatable  for  Stir-Frying 

Because  the  wok  maintains  fairly 
even  heat  over  its  large  surface  area,  it 
is  unbeatable  for  stir-frying.  Meat  is 
almost  always  cut  into  thin  strips  and 
across  the  grain  when  possible.  The 
strips  cook  quickly,  but  don’t  lose 
their  juices.  This  is  particularly  bene- 
ficial with  lean  game  meats.  Vege- 
tables are  cut  into  small  chunks,  slices 
or  cubes  which  also  cook  quickly  in 
the  wok’s  high  heat.  The  fast  frying 
method  prevents  them  from  losing 
color,  and  you’ll  find  them  tastier  and 
more  delectable  than  when  cooked  in 
other  ways.  You'll  also  find  that  meats 
go  farther  when  prepared  in  this 
fashion. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  just  how  easy 
wok  cooking  can  be,  let  me  take  you 
through  the  steps  of  preparing  stir- 
fried  venison  with  vegetables.  I'm  not 
going  to  burden  you  with  an  exacting 
list  of  ingredients,  mainly  because  I’m 
not  a very  exacting  chef.  Thanks  to 
the  wok,  though,  I can  get  away  with 
my  devil-may-care  attitude  and  still 
come  up  with  a meal  that  tastes  as  if  it 
were  put  together  by  a gourmet  cook. 

One  ingredient  you  can't  overlook, 
however,  is  the  venison.  You’ll  need 
about  a half-pound  of  meat,  prefer- 
ably one  of  the  better  steak  cuts,  per 
person.  To  accompany  the  venison,  I 
usually  go  with  a couple  of  carrots,  a 
few  celery  stalks,  a handful  of  fresh 
mushrooms  and  an  onion.  Inciden- 
tally, feel  free  to  add  or  take  away 
ingredients  to  suit  your  own  tastes. 
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Potatoes,  green  peppers  and  spinach 
are  just  a few  other  vegetables  I’ve 
used  successfully  here.  Sometimes  I’ll 
simply  grab  whatever’s  hiding  in  my 
refrigerator’s  vegetable  drawer. 

First  step  is  to  cut  the  meat  into  thin 
strips.  Next,  cut  up  the  vegetables. 
There  are  many  ways  to  do  this;  some 
are  quite  decorative.  The  main  thing, 
though,  is  to  keep  ’em  thin.  I like  to 
slice  carrots  into  strips,  I cut  celery 
diagonally  across  the  grain  (known  as 
angled  slicing)  so  that  more  surface 
area  is  exposed  to  the  wok.  The  mush- 
rooms and  onions,  too,  are  sliced  thin. 
If  I’m  feeling  energetic,  I may  dice  the 
onions.  All  ingredients  must  be  ready 
before  you  begin  cooking.  Foods  fry 
fast  in  the  wok,  so  there’s  no  time  to 
cut  as  you  go.  This  knife  work  may 
sound  like  an  exacting  chore,  but  it’s 
easy  and  goes  quickly. 

If  you’d  like  to  mix  a sauce  in  with 
the  food,  you’ll  have  to  prepare  it 
before  you  begin  frying.  To  give  the 
dish  an  oriental  zing,  dissolve  a tea- 
spoon of  cornstarch  in  a quarter-cup 
of  soy  sauce. 

Now,  heat  about  two  tablespoons  of 
peanut  oil  in  the  wok.  (Because  of  the 
wok’s  shape,  it  doesn’t  take  much  oil 
to  do  the  job.)  Peanut  oil  is  best  as  it 
will  not  smoke  when  heated  to  the 
high  temperatures  required  for  stir- 
frying  as  will  other  oils.  Never  use 
margarine,  butter  or  solid  shortening. 

Stir  Continually 

After  the  oil  has  heated,  add  the 
venison  strips.  In  most  cases,  the  meat 
is  cooked  first  with  stir-fried  dishes.  It 
will  cook  in  minutes,  so  stir  it  continu- 
ally with  a pair  of  wooden  spoons  so  it 
fries  evenly.  Next,  add  the  vegetables 
and  mushrooms.  Continue  stirring. 
Again,  the  cooking  time  will  be  but  a 
few  minutes.  When  using  a leafy 
vegetable,  such  as  spinach,  add  it  last 
so  it  doesn’t  become  overdone. 

The  final  steps  are  to  stir  in  the 
sauce  briefly,  remove  the  wok  from 
the  heat,  cover  and  let  steam  for  one 
minute  before  serving.  I usually  serve 
it  over  rice.  Incidentally,  you  can’t 


believe  how  good  stir-fried  grouse  is. 
The  problem  with  grouse,  as  you 
probably  well  know,  is  the  difficulty 
of  bagging  enough  birds  for  a meal. 
Ideally,  you  should  have  one  grouse 
per  person,  but  you  can  stretch  one 
grouse  for  two  people. 

Although  stir-frying  is  one  of  the 
easiest  and  possibly  the  fastest  wok 
cooking  method,  don’t  overlook 
steaming,  braising  and  even  deep-fat 
frying.  Steaming  is  a little  used  tech- 
nique that  has  several  advantages. 
Due  to  the  wok’s  unique  ability  to  re- 
tain high  heat,  it  steams  foods  fast 
without  excessive  shrinkage.  The 
meat  remains  colorful,  tasty  and  suc- 
culent. Simply  place  the  meat  on  a 
rack  or  shallow  pan  that  holds  it  over 
the  water  simmering  in  the  bottom  of 
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the  pan.  Then,  cover  the  wok  and  let 
the  steam  do  its  stuff.  What  could  be 
easier? 

Although  you  can  put  together 
complete  dishes  using  the  steaming 
method,  I generally  use  it  to  pre-cook 
rabbits  and  squirrels  for  stir-frying. 
These  small  game  animals  can  be  a bit 
chewy  when  stir-fried,  even  when 
sliced  into  thin  strips.  Steaming  them 
first  for  one  to  two  hours  plumps  them 
up  and  tenderizes  them. 

Braising  is  another  endearing 
method  for  cooking  meats  that  tend  to 
dry  out  and  become  tough.  Unlike 
roasting,  braising  doesn't  shrink  the 
meat.  I’ve  used  the  method  with  small 
game  with  excellent  results,  but  I rely 
on  braising  most  often  for  cooking 
venison.  To  braise  a whitetail  roast, 
for  example,  first  brown  the  meat  in  a 
small  amount  of  oil.  Then  remove  it 
from  the  wok,  add  your  favorite  vege- 
tables (sliced  up,  of  course)  and  what- 
ever spices  you  like.  Give  them  a 
quick  stir-frying.  I usually  use  pota- 


toes, carrots  and  onions  with  venison. 
I also  like  to  keep  the  spices  simple.  A 
minced  clove  of  garlic,  salt  and  pep- 
per are  enough  to  keep  me  smiling. 

After  stir-frying  the  vegetables, 
place  the  roast  on  top  of  them,  add  a 
little  water  and  let  the  whole  thing 
simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender.  You’ll 
have  to  turn  the  meat  occasionally 
and  add  water  now  and  again,  but 
that’s  all  there  is  to  it.  The  meat  will 
be  moist,  tender  and  delicious.  As 
with  steamed  meats,  braised  meats 
are  great  in  stir-fried  dishes.  So,  if  you 
have  any  leftovers  (you  probably 
won’t),  save  them. 

Deep  frying  with  a wok  isn’t  much 
different  from  conventional  deep  fry- 
ing methods.  But  here  again,  the  wok 
does  have  its  advantages.  For  one 
thing,  the  wide  bowl  shape  helps  pre- 
vent splatters.  Also,  it  requires  only 
about  three  cups  of  oil.  The  secret  to 
successful  deep  frying  is  to  have  the  oil 
very  hot — 375  degrees  F — and  the 
batter  very  cold  (refrigerate  it  before 
using).  The  extreme  heat  of  the  oil 
seals  the  icy  batter  so  quickly  that  no 
flavor  can  escape. 

Truly,  there  is  no  cooking  pot  that 
is  as  versatile  as  the  age-old  wok.  In- 
deed, if  a wok  could  talk  to  the  pots 
and  pans  in  your  cupboard,  it  would 
probably  say,  “Anything  you  can  do,  I 
can  do  better.” 
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IT  HAPPENED  last  Fall  when  my 
friend  Dave  Gehman  and  I were 
stirring  things  up  a bit  in  a thick  stand 
of  pines  bordering  an  abandoned  field. 
The  edge  here  was  a real  tossed  salad 
of  grouse  cover,  sprinkled  with  young 
pines,  a few  aspen,  and  plenty  of  ripe 
haws.  It  was  a fine  place  to  find  a bird 
or  two.  Evidently  the  grouse  thought 
so,  too. 

I was  keeping  to  the  field  side  of  the 
edge  while  Dave  paralleled  me  30  to 
40  yards  inside  the  pines.  I first  saw 
the  pair  as  they  left  the  ground  not 
twenty  steps  ahead.  Something, 
maybe  it  was  Dave,  kept  them  from 
diving  into  the  pines,  and  as  one  bird 
bored  straight  away  only  a half-dozen 
feet  off  the  ground,  the  second  one 
turned  and  flew  directly  toward  me  in 
a smooth,  steep  arc.  Here  was  a grouse 
hunter’s  finest  opportunity — a four- 
teen carat,  bona  fide  double  with  a 
fortuitous  twist  that  most  grouse  ad- 
dicts would  swap  a case  of  shells  for. 
Two  birds  in  the  open,  with  one  actu- 
ally getting  closer  to  the  gun  as  the 
milliseconds  ticked  away.  Realizing  all 
this,  of  course,  I had  both  birds  firmly 
anchored,  taxidermied,  and  ensconced 
in  their  glass  cubicle  of  honor  on  the 
coffee  table,  my  name  forever  en- 
shrined in  the  Orvis  Doubles  Club. 

Yes,  I did  the  first  half  correctly.  I 
managed  to  mount  the  gun  smoothly 
and  scratch  down  that  going- away 
bird  with  the  first  barrel.  But  as  I 
swung  overhead  to  the  second  bird, 
now  towering  above  and  slightly 
behind  me,  something  happened.  I 
got  excited.  Which  certainly  wasn’t 
my  fault,  of  course.  I claim  no  control 
over  my  own  body  chemistry,  and  if 
my  brain  chooses  such  an  inappropri- 
ate time  to  unload  a couple  of  quarts 
of  adrenaline,  then  I refuse  to  be  held 
responsible. 


I missed. 

But  that  miss  cannot  be  counted  a 
total  loss,  because  I’ve  reenacted  that 
situation  a hundred  times  and  I can 
tell  you  where  each  and  every  pellet  of 
that  ounce  of  8s  went.  A little  below 
and  a little  behind. 

There  was  a time  when  I’d  prob- 
ably have  turned  prune-faced  and 
headed  home  after  such  a stunt,  but 
after  countless  outings  of  cutting  my 
hunt  short  and  trying  to  nurse  my 
crippled  ego  with  small  doses  of  con- 
ceit, I’ve  discovered  a couple  of  valu- 
able things  about  missing.  First,  it’s 
inevitable.  And  second,  it’s  kind  of 
fun.  Oh,  maybe  at  the  instant  it 
occurs  you  may  suffer  an  acute  case 
of  humility  and  stomach  distress, 
but  afterward — and  I mean  weeks, 
months,  and  even  years  afterward — 
past  misses  actually  become  a source 
of  enjoyment. 

Let’s  think  about  last  season.  Think 
about  your  days  afield,  about  the 
game  you  bagged  . . . and  about  the 
game  that  somehow  miraculously 
avoided  a “well-placed”  bullet  or  an 
ounce  of  shot. 

The  Beginning 

Let’s  start  at  the  beginning  when 
you  managed  to  find  a hot  flyway  by 
the  quarry  for  the  evening  flight  of 
doves.  The  season  is  a week  old  and  by 
this  time  most  of  the  birds  have  learned 
that  what  accompanies  the  puck-puck 
of  a smoothbore  is  not  simply  sleet 
coming  from  the  wrong  direction. 
Consequently,  each  time  you  shoulder 
the  gun  you’re  greeted  by  a tiny  div- 
ing, slipping,  rolling  pinch  of  feathers 
that  seems  impossible  to  intercept. 
Two  hours  of  this  and  you’re  wringing 
wet  with  only  four  birds  at  your  feet 
as  you  dip  into  that  third  box  of  shells. 

If  you  hit  it  just  right,  doves  are 
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hard  to  beat  for  sheer  relentless 
action.  And  for  relentless  misses.  But 
you’re  expected  to  miss  a lot  of  doves. 
Everyone  does.  And  if  you  can  recall 
a few  nights  when  your  best  friend 
missed  a box  straight,  you’ll  have  little 
trouble  remembering  when  you  did 
likewise.  And,  for  myself,  and  my 
friends,  that’s  as  it  should  be,  thank 
you.  We  try  hard,  by  gosh,  but  we  still 
miss  ’em.  Show  me  the  dove  hunter 
who  consistently  bags  a limit  of 
twelve  birds  with  a box  of  shells  and 
I’ll  show  you  a climber  with  no  peaks 
left  to  bag.  I,  for  one,  am  content 
never  to  join  his  club. 

And  speaking  of  birds,  if  you’re  a 
pheasant  hunter,  which  day  comes  to 
mind  first?  The  day  you  killed  two 
birds  before  they’d  climbed  a dozen 
feet,  or  ...  or  that  day  your  partner’s 
Brittany  pinned  a rooster  in  a strip  of 
short  grass  and  you  walked  in  and 
stared  that  cockbird  straight  in  the 
face  before  he  cackled  into  the  sky  as 
big  as  a DC-9  . . . and  your  best  effort 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
salute  to  opening  day. 

That  kind  of  a miss  is  a pretty  spec- 
tacular event  that’s  bound  to  draw  a 
few  hoots  from  any  witnesses.  The  only 
trouble  with  this  type  of  situation  is 
that  things  can  get 'a  bit  loud  and  out 
of  hand  if  your  party  amounts  to  three 
or  four  buddies.  With  all  those  “ex- 
pert” eyes  recording  the  scene,  it’s  a 
tough  one  to  excuse  your  way  around. 
I’ve  found  the  best  antidote  for  this 
sort  of  poison  is  to  let  one  of  your  reg- 
ular hunting  cronies  reload  all  your 
shells.  Then  when  circumstances 
dump  you  in  a similar  plight,  simply 
lower  your  eyelids  to  half-mast  and 
cast  your  ballistics  man  a knowing 
leer. 

If  you  dig  deep  enough,  you’ll  recall 
the  time  at  the  end  of  the  fencerow 
when  you  bent  over  to  tie  a bootlace 
and  some  inconsiderate  rooster  rattled 
out  of  the  sumac  about  two  steps  to 
the  right  of  the  offending  shoestring. 
If  you  remember  correctly,  the  shock 
was  enough  to  take  the  turgor  right 
out  of  a pair  of  new  brush  pants,  and 


the  stock  never  so  much  as  found  your 
shoulder.  That’s  a miss,  too.  No  less 
memorable,  just  a different  kind. 

In  fact,  it  was  just  such  a miss  on  a 
frigid  December  morning  that  has 
yielded  one  of  my  finest  recollections. 
How  that  buck  ever  approached  un- 
seen through  those  final  75  yards  of 
open,  snow-covered  woods  will  al- 
ways remain  a mystery,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  when  I heard  a thumb- 
size  branch  crack  almost  in  front  of 
me  and  not  20  yards  away,  I expected 
almost  anything  but  a deer  to  meet  me 
eye  to  eye.  Yet  there  he  stood,  a heav- 
ily horned  8-pointer  (and  when  you 
can  honestly  count  points  you  know 
he’s  close),  just  daring  me  to  make  the 
next  move.  And  there  I stood,  rifle 
slung  on  my  shoulder,  hands  sunk 
half-a-fathom  into  pockets,  the  typi- 
cal December  deer  hunter  lulled  by 
hours  of  seeing  nothing  larger  than  a 
red  squirrel  in  a barren  winter  land- 
scape. 

If  you  spend  much  time  on  deer 
stands  similar  to  ours  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, you  find  yourself  thinking 
more  warm-thoughts  than  deer- 
thoughts,  and  this  was  such  a day.  A 
brittle  day  with  the  mercury  hovering 
beneath  two  figures  and  my  lifeless 
feet  embalmed  within  more  layers  of 
wool  than  I care  to  admit.  All  morn- 
ing a debate  had  raged  in  my  mind 
over  the  pros  and  cons  of  electric 
socks,  and  how  big  a boot  I’d  need  to 
accomodate  a pair  of  hand-warmers, 
and  then,  like  magic,  there  he  was. 

Speed  Exaggerated 

I’m  sure  that  buck’s  real  speed  was 
exaggerated  by  my  incredible  fum- 
bling, and  as  the  years  go  by  he  seems 
to  wheel  and  leap  even  faster.  No,  I 
never  pulled  the  trigger,  and  as  I 
recall  the  sight  of  that  bobbing,  weav- 
ing target  putting  more  and  more 
timber  between  the  two  of  us,  I’m 
sure  that  most  such  attempts  are  fool- 
ish and  forlorn  at  best.  I remember 
tracing  the  buck’s  progress  down  the 
mountain  and  taking  five  to  six  of  my 
own  long  strides  to  each  one  of  his. 
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And  as  I walked  I wondered  ...  I 
wondered,  with  the  wind  chill  and 
all,  how  the  poor  guy  kept  those  tiny 
hooves  warm. 

Solo  misses  like  this  are  memorable, 
but  if  you  and  a partner  or  two  can 
manage  to  miss  as  a team,  the  whole 
thing  becomes  even  more  spectacular. 
There’s  simply  nothing  like  missing 
with  a buddy.  I’ll  bet  with  a little 
effort  you  can  dredge  up  an  afternoon 
that  went  something  like  this. 

A good  friend  and  yourself,  along 
with  his  shorthair,  are  winding  up  an 
afternoon  pheasant  hunt  when  you 
spy  a thick  strip  of  multiflora  rose 
between  two  harvested  cornfields. 
Though  your  boots  are  getting  mighty 
heavy,  your  gamebag  is  much  too 
light,  so  you  decide  to  flank  the  thick 
cover  while  you  send  the  dog  into  that 
mess  to  try  to  sort  things  out.  The 
pointer  is  thrashing  his  way  into  the 
strip  and  you  both  figure  he  must  like 
what  he  smells  or  he’d  have  opted  for 
easier  walking  by  now.  The  commo- 


HERE  WAS  A grouse  hunter’s  finest  oppor- 
tunity-a  fourteen-carat,  bona  fide  double 
with  a fortuitous  twist  that  most  grouse 
addicts  would  swap  a case  of  shells  for: 
two  birds  in  the  open. 


tion  ceases  abruptly,  and  a scant  five 
seconds  go  by  before  a rooster  some- 
how rockets  straight  up  through  that 
mess  and  continues  to  climb  steeply  to 
break  out  above  a stand  of  thick 
young  birches  at  the  far  end  of  the 
thicket. 

But  everything’s  under  control.  You 
and  your  partner  have  suspected  there 
had  to  be  a cockbird  in  that  spaghetti 
all  along.  The  two  of  you  stand  flat- 
footed,  side-by-side,  and  cooly  level 
your  autoloaders  in  your  best  sta- 
tion-3  form.  Triggers  are  hit,  there  is  a 
series  of  muzzle  blasts,  a spray  of 
ejected  empties.  When  all  the  sound 
and  fury  diminishes  you  note  that  the 
bird  is  moving  noticeably  faster  than 
on  takeoff  as  he  tops  a rise  a quarter  of 
a mile  distant. 

Common  Error 

Obviously,  the  two  of  you  made  a 
common  error  on  a steeply  rising  bird 
and  simply  undershot  him.  At  the 
time,  though,  such  academics  never 
put  the  pheasant  under  glass,  and  you 
both  agree  that  it  must  have  taken  a 
superbird  to  pack  nearly  half-a-pound 
of  shot  like  that  and  keep  on  accelerat- 
ing. I’ll  bet  both  of  you  would  have 
been  home  in  time  for  supper,  too,  if 
you  hadn’t  doubled  over  and  spent  the 
next  twenty  minutes  laughing  your 
molars  loose. 

Those  kinds  of  days  live  on  and  on, 
cropping  up  in  the  quieter  moments 
or  at  get-togethers  when  you  can  cor- 
ner some  newcomer  who  hasn’t  yet 
suffered  the  telling.  Which  brings  us 
to  the  real  justification  for  bungling 
those  “in  the  bag’’  opportunities. 
Missing  makes  terrific  stories. 

And  there  comes  a time  most  every 
year  when  the  Hoppe’s  is  corked  and 
the  guns  are  cased  when  you’ll  need 
those  stories.  I can’t  tell  you  just 
when,  but  you’ll  know  the  time. 
There  will  probably  be  three  or  four 
chairs  by  the  fireplace,  each  stuffed 
with  someone  like  you  or  me,  and  as 
the  logs  burn  lower  and  the  tales 
flame  taller,  you’ll  know  exactly  when 
to  sprinkle  all  that  porridge  with  a 
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few  anecdotes  of  the  bird,  buck,  or 
bunny  who’s  bound  to  be  a whole  lot 
cagier  next  season.  There’ll  be  a lot  of 
rib-loosening  laughter  to  take  the  chill 
off  a February  evening,  and  even  a 
moist  eye  or  two  as  each  one  secretly 
recalls  his  own  memory  disappearing 
over  some  far-away  hill. 

Why  do  we  miss?  Anyone  who  takes 
an  occasional  poke  at  game  or  clay  tar- 
gets will  soon  come  to  know  the  rea- 
sons. We  flinch,  don’t  follow  through, 
or  fail  to  mount  the  gun  properly.  We 
fumble  with  the  safety,  shoot  too  fast, 
not  fast  enough,  or  sometimes  not  at 
all.  And  every  now  and  then  even  the 
best  wingshot  forgets  to  keep  his  head 
down  on  the  stock — “wood  on  wood,’’ 
as  the  trapshooters  say. 

I can  remember  the  last  day  of 
small  game  season  some  years  ago 
when  January  found  me  still  unwill- 
ing to  rack  the  gun  and  dry-dock  my 
game  vest  for  repairs.  It  was  one  of 
those  fresh-starched  winter  afternoons 
with  a new  fall  of  snow  that  made  the 
woods  as  pure  as  a parson’s  prayer.  I 
marched  away  most  of  the  afternoon 
without  hearing  the  hammer  of  a 
single  set  of  wings.  Finally,  as  I ap- 
proached a promising  cowlick  of 
cover  in  the  waning  light,  a grouse 
flushed  from  the  protection  of  a leafy, 
blown-down  oak  limb.  The  bird  shot 
directly  away,  then  banked  to  the  left 
in  spectacular  partridge  fashion, 
splaying  its  tail  into  a broad  chestnut 
fan. 


HOW  THAT  8-point  ever  approached  unseen 
will  always  remain  a mystery,  yet  there  he 
stood,  daring  me  to  make  the  next  move, 
and  there  I stood,  rifle  slung  on  my  shoul- 
der, hands  sunk  half-a-fathom  into  pockets. 

I’ve  got  a picture  of  that  bird,  and 
the  snow,  and  the  sun  shivering  weakly 
as  it  squatted  among  the  splintery 
hardwoods  far  in  the  distance.  And 
whenever  my  mind  needs  a cool  drink 
I can  usually  paw  through  the  dusty 
archives  up  there  and  lay  my  memory 
on  it,  all  frosty  and  almost  brand  new. 
And  I like  to  think  I missed  that  bird 
for  the  best  reason  of  all.  For  next 


year. 


THESE  FOUR  FATHERS  AND  FOUR  SONS  collected  antlered  deer  in  Centre  County: 
Charles  and  Mark  Rohrbach,  8-point  and  spike;  Dave  and  Bruce  Ritter,  8-point  and  3-point; 
Ray  and  Jacob  Rohrbach,  6-point  and  4-point;  Roy  and  Jeff  Rohrbach,  spike  and  3-point. 
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A THIN  ANTLER  slice  mounted 
on  a piece  of  gold  or  silver  can 
make  an  attractive  and  unusual 
charm,  sure  to  please  the  dis- 
taff side  of  a hunting  family. 


Probably  every  deer  hunter  i 
his  living  room  wall  as  a lasting 
away.  But , as  we  all  know,  tlu 
than  we  like  to  admit,  and  sofa 
only  a few  sets  of  smaller  antler 
deer  hunts.  However,  there’s  r 
formed  or  broken  antlers  lying 
ing  but  raising  the  ire  of  the  r 
ideas  on  how  to  turn  such  rac 
trophies  of  a different  sort,  sure 


Even  though  many  of  us  have 
on  the  wall,  there’s  no  reason 
trophy  of  a lifetime. — By  Don 


A TINE  TIP  can  easily  be  made  into 
a pipe  tamper,  while  the  butt  end 
can  be  fashioned  into  an  unusual 
key  chain. 


ANTLER  BUTTONS  add  a pleasing,  custom- 
ized touch  to  that  favorite  hunting  coat. 

MULTI  POINT  antlers  of  an 
appropriate  shape  can  be 
made  into  a rack  for  dis- 
playing a favorite  gun  or 
bow. 


ERNATIVES 

ms  a trophy  8-point  hanging  on 
ite  to  the  big  one  that  didn't  get 
mes  outsmart  us  far  more  often 
jcks  go,  many  of  us  are  left  with 
rreled  away  as  mementos  of  past 
use  for  leaving  these  small,  de- 
id  in  a useless  heap,  doing  noth- 
t housecleaner.  Here  are  a few 
o a variety  of  useful  items  and 
kindle  thoughts  of  seasons  gone, 
dreams  filling  that  empty  space 
my  antler  can’t  be  made  into  a 
r 


FROM  SLINGSHOTS  to  fishing  lures, 
only  your  imagination  limits  the  types 
of  items  that  can  be  fashioned  from 
antlers. 


A POWER  SAW  of  some  sort  is  recom- 
mended for  making  dean,  even  cuts  through 
antlers. 


PORTIONS  of  antler  beams  can  be 
made  into  handles  for  many  tools 
and  utensils. 


A ONE-OF-A-KIND  pen  holder  can  be 
made  by  drilling  a hole  through  a 
main  beam  section  mounted  on  a 
wooden  base. 


Say  Cheese! 

While  patrolling  with  Deputy 
Leonard  Rimm  we  found  one  of  the 
black  bears  that  has  been  frequenting 
State  Game  Lands  227.  Wanting  to 
get  some  pictures,  Leonard  followed 
the  bear  on  foot.  The  bruin  was  quite 
cooperative  and  would  allow  Len  to 
get  within  50  feet  and  snap  a picture 
before  it  would  amble  off  a short  dis- 
tance and  stop  again.  This  procedure 
was  repeated  several  times  until  Len 
decided  to  get  a closer  picture.  He  got 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and 
began  crawling  through  the  cutting 
towards  the  bear.  This  maneuver 


aroused  the  bear’s  curiosity  and,  in 
order  to  see  what  Len  was  up  to,  it 
stood  on  its  hind  legs  in  a comical 
tippy- toed  stance  with  its  front  paw 
held  in  an  upright  position.  After 
apparently  recognizing  Len,  the  bear 
started  to  depart,  so  Len  made  a 
squeaking  noise  and  stood  up  and  im- 
mitated  the  bear’s  comical  stance. 
Upon  seeing  this,  the  bear  advanced 
to  within  15  feet  of  Len,  who,  at  this 
point,  became  a bit  nervous.  Len 
finally  remembered  his  camera,  only 
to  find  there  was  no  film  left  for  this 
close  up  shot. — Land  Manager  Stephen 
L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Plan  Ahead 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  During 
the  past  hunting  season  my  wife  re- 
ceived a call  from  a mother  who 
wanted  a Hunter  Education  course 
for  her  son.  It  was  late  in  the  year  and 
no  more  classes  were  scheduled.  My 
wife  asked  why  the  boy  had  not  taken 
one  of  the  earlier  courses,  and  the 
woman  answered  that  they  had  not 
known  about  them.  My  wife  explained 
that  we  had  advertised  the  courses  on 
TV,  radio,  and  also  had  announce- 
ments in  the  newspaper.  The  woman’s 
answer  to  this  was  that  they  had  no 
electricity  so  they  had  no  TV  or  radio 
and  they  did  not  get  a newspaper 
either.  Unfortunately,  she  had  to  add 
another  no  to  her  list,  because  there 
will  be  no  more  Hunter  Education 
courses  until  spring. — DGP  W.  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 

It  Grows  On  You 

TRAINING  SCHOOL—  While  on 
assignment  in  Columbia  County,  I 
had  reason  to  meet  with  a Mr.  Timber 
R.  Stump.  Upon  arriving  at  our 
meeting  place,  I was  informed  that 
Timber  couldn’t  be  there,  but  his 
brother.  Branch  Stump  came  in  his 
place.  After  talking  to  Branch  for  a 
while,  I also  learned  that  they  had  a 
younger  brother  named — wouldn’t 
you  know — Forrest  R.  Stump. — 
Trainee  L.  C.  Fortman. 

Fast 

One  day  last  winter  I observed  a 
large  flock  of  starlings  going  through 
some  grapevines.  In  just  a short  time, 
the  flock  ate  what  would  have  taken 
the  local  grouse  all  winter  to  con- 
sume.— Land  Manager  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 
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Always  Something 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  Now  that 
the  hunting  season  is  over,  we  are 
often  asked  what  we  do  in  the  off  sea- 
son. I have  been  working  for  years 
waiting  for  the  “off  season”  and  it 
never  seems  to  arrive.  When  the  hunt- 
ing season  closes  we  settle  all  the  cases 
that  have  built  up,  attend  meetings, 
trap  turkeys,  pick  up  roadkills  and 
hides,  handle  animal  complaints, 
work  with  landowners  in  the  Safety 
Zone  Program,  prepare  for  fairs  and 
other  shows,  and  investigate  the 
always  present  violations.  I guess  most 
people  only  realize  we’re  around 
when  they  see  us  on  law  enforcement 
patrol  or  at  meetings  and  don’t  realize 
all  the  work  that  goes  on  when  we  are 
not  in  the  public  eye. — DGP  Len  Hri- 
bar,  Seneca. 


Not  That  Easy 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— The  Game 
Commission’s  liberalized  policy  which 
allows  the  public  to  pick  up  roadkilled 
deer  has  made  it  easy  to  use  these  deer 
which  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  But 
the  man  who  called  DGP  Scott’s  office 
to  order  a 20-pound  venison  roast  for 
a Christmas  party  thought  it  was  even 
easier  than  it  is. — Trainee  Donald  R. 
Schauer. 


Will  Be  Used 

POTTER  COUNTY— A service- 
man from  this  county  had  the  unfor- 
tunate experience  of  hitting  a bobcat 
which  darted  in  front  of  his  vehicle. 
Although  the  wildcat  was  killed,  its 
death  is  not  a complete  waste.  As  a 
mounted  specimen,  it  will  be  used  for 
educational  purposes  by  showing 
youngsters  and  adults  one  of  our 
seldom-seen  mammals.  It’s  good  to  see 
their  population  on  the  increase  since 
they  were  placed  on  the  protected  list. 
— DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


SNYDER  COUNTY — Larry  Spicher 
of  Middleburg  heard  a thump  against 
his  house  early  one  morning  and  dis- 
covered a ringneck  had  flown  into 
the  side  of  the  house  and  was  killed. 
Then,  within  fifteen  minutes,  Larry 
heard  a thump  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house.  To  his  amazement,  he  dis- 
covered another  rooster  had  also 
crashed  to  its  death.  From  now  on 
when  people  ask,  “Why  aren’t  there 
any  ringnecks  anymore?”,  I’m  going 
to  give  them  Larry’s  phone  number 
and  let  him  explain  it!  — DGP  John 
Roller,  Beavertown. 


The  Whole  Story 

ERIE  COUNTY—  DGP  Wayne 
Lugaila  and  I just  completed  an  inves- 
tigation of  an  accident  in  which  a 
hunter  shot  himself  in  the  arm  while 
hunting  from  a snowmobile.  This  acci- 
dent would  never  have  happened  if 
the  hunter  had  been  obeying  the  law, 
and  he  certainly  paid  a heavy  price 
for  his  poor  judgement.  But  the  most 
unfortunate  aspect  of  this  episode  was 
the  less- than- complete  media  cover- 
age which  simply  stated  “Hunter 
shoots  self  while  hunting,”  giving  all 
sportsmen  a tarnished  image.  Most 
hunters  are  safe  and  do  obey  the 
Game  Law.  — DGP  Andy  Martin, 
Erie. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY—  This  past 
year’s  “most  unusual  question”  came 
from  a young  hunter  who  wanted  to 
know  if  his  father  could  carry  two 
muzzleloaders  while  hunting,  so  he 
could  take  an  immediate  second  shot 
if  he  missed  with  the  first.  I couldn’t 
see  where  it  would  be  illegal,  but  I did 
mention  what  a burden  two  rifles 
would  be  if  he  also  had  to  drag  a deer 
out  of  the  woods.— DGP  Robert  W. 
Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Around  the  State 

FULTON  COUNTY—  The  concern 
of  one  sportsman  who  wasn’t  afraid  to 
get  involved  resulted  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  six  persons  with  two  illegal 
deer  for  a total  of  $2400  in  fines.  I 
only  wish  I had  a hundred  more  like 
him  scattered  around  the  county. — 
DGP  Mark  A.  Crowder,  McConnells- 
burg. 


Don’t  Feed  the  Bears 

TRAINING  SCHOOL—  While  on 
field  assignment  in  Lycoming  County, 
I checked  the  stomach  contents  of  a 
325-pound  roadkilled  bear.  Included, 
among  other  things,  was  a pair  of 
gloves.  Some  people  just  have  a way 
of  getting  their  hands  into  everything. 
— Trainee  Jerry  E.  Becker. 


Conscientious 

TRAINING  SCHOOL— I want  to 
commend  those  sportsmen  who  turned 
in  antlerless  deer  they  killed  by  mis- 
take in  buck  season.  Even  though  they 
were  assessed  a $25  penalty,  they 
thought  enough  of  themselves  and 
their  sport  to  do  the  honest  and  proper 
thing.  — Trainee  Regis  F.  Senko. 

True 

TIOGA  COUNTY — I have  received 
many  complaints  concerning  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deer  being 
seen  by  sportsmen  during  hunting  sea- 
son. If  the  greedy  slobs  who  are  killing 
two  or  more  deer  each  season  would 
limit  themselves  to  the  one  legal  deer 
the  law  allows,  perhaps  there  would 
be  more  deer  for  all  sportsmen  to 
hunt.  — DGP  Steve  Gehringer,  Cov- 
ington. 


SOMERSET  COUNTY—  During 
bear  season  I examine  the  stomachs  of 
harvested  bear  to  see  what  they  have 
been  eating.  In  one  stomach,  from  a 
bear  taken  on  Chicaree  Mountain  in 
Cambria  County,  I found  aluminum 
foil,  five  paper  napkins,  and  the  liners 
from  at  least  six  disposable  diapers. 
When  telling  a group  of  hunters  about 
my  findings,  one  man  stated  that  it 
sounded  like  that  particular  bear  was 
really  pampered ! — DGP  Dan  Jenkins, 
Somerset. 
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Double  Trouble 

ERIE  COUNTY — Two  guys 
stopped  in  my  office  to  pay  fines  for 
violations.  While  looking  over  the 
information,  I noted  that  their  birth 
dates  were  the  same.  I made  a com- 
ment about  it  and  they  replied  that 
they  were  twins.  I then  stated  to  them 
that  in  15  years  of  law  enforcement,  I 
had  never  run  into  a set  of  twins  that 
had  both  been  arrested  the  same  day 
for  different  violations.  Their  reply 
was,  “Why  don’t  you  send  it  in  to 
GAME  NEWS?”— DGP  George  E. 
Gibson,  Corry. 

Good  Example 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  — During 
small  game  season,  I came  across  a 
young  boy  out  pheasant  hunting  for 
the  first  time.  With  him  was  his 
mother,  also  wearing  a current  hunt- 
ing license  but  carrying  no  gun.  In 
talking  with  the  game  protector  with 
whom  I was  working,  I learned  that 
this  woman  also  had  attended  the 
hunter  education  course  with  her  son. 
So  many  times  we  hear  of  parents  who 
just  can’t  find  time  to  take  their  chil- 
dren hunting  or  instruct  them  in  the 
safe  handling  of  firearms.  My  hat  is 
off  to  the  young  mother  in  Tioga 
County  who  did. — Trainee  Keith  P. 
Sanford. 


Friends 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Hunter  Education  has  been  paying 
real  dividends  in  the  Murrysville  area 
thanks  to  the  Franklin  Regional 
School  District  and  Carl  Patty,  Sr., 
Carl  Patty,  Jr.,  and  their  team  of  in- 
structors. Together,  they  have  formed 
an  Outdoor  Education  and  Conserva- 
tion Club  which  offers  a complete 
Hunter  Education  class  along  with 
various  other  courses,  such  as  survival 
and  orienteering,  which  are  useful  in 
outdoor  pursuits.  My  thanks  to  all 
who  have  made  this  venture  a success. 
— DGP  Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 


Good  Idea 

PERRY  COUNTY — Inside  a hunt- 
ing license  I found  in  the  field  this 
year,  I discovered  a hand- written  note 
explaining  step  by  step  how  to  care  for 
a harvested  deer.  The  first  step,  which 
made  me  chuckle,  was  “TAG  IT!” — 
DGP  Elwood  L.  Camp,  Elliottsburg. 


Mountainous 

ELK  COUNTY—  For  a number  of 
years  I thought  of  Cameron  County  as 
one  of  the  smaller  ones  around.  But 
after  trying  to  cover  most  of  it  this 
past  hunting  season,  I’m  thoroughly 
convinced  that  if  Cameron  County 
was  flattened  out  it  would  cover  at 
least  half  of  Pennsylvania.  — DGP 
Harold  Harshbarger,  Kersey. 


Unsung  Heroines 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  My  wife  is 
one  of  the  unpaid  secretaries  of  the 
Game  Commission.  She  answers  the 
phone,  handles  many  complaints,  and 
dispenses  information  to  the  public. 
One  of  the  most  unusual  requests  was 
from  a caller  who  had  just  killed  a 
deer  on  the  road.  He  wanted  a permit 
to  keep  it,  plus  instructions  on  how  to 
skin  it  and  how  to  detach  the  head 
without  a saw.  As  usual,  being  a game 
protector’s  wife,  she  gave  the  man  all 
the  information  he  requested. — DGP 
Edward  R.  Gdosky,  Dallas. 
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Continued  from  page  1 

ties  black  powder  enthusiasts  accounted  for  25%  of  the  reported  antlerless  kill 
and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  total  antlerless  kill  in  these  two  counties  was 
18.5%  beyond  that  which  the  antlerless  license  allocation  was  designed  to 
remove. 

Other  counties  with  high  muzzleloader  harvests  include:  Monroe,  22%; 
Schuylkill,  20%;  Snyder  and  Mercer,  19%;  Cambria,  Lehigh  and  Northamp- 
ton, 18%  ; Venango,  17  % ; and  Carbon,  Somerset  and  York  counties,  all  close  to 
16%  . “With  these  statistics  in  hand,”  said  Bowers,  “it’s  hard  to  believe  anyone 
could  suggest  flintlock  seasons  are  not  reason  for  concern.  Another  major  con- 
tributing factor  to  this  heavy  hunting  pressure  has  been  the  timing  of  the  sea- 
son. We  realize  everyone  wants  to  hunt  between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s, 
and  that’s  the  problem.” 

Black  powder  advocates,  in  their  letters  to  the  Commission,  have  advanced  a 
number  of  options  to  the  agency  proposal.  Most  are  grossly  oversimplified. 
Many  suggest  cutting  the  antlered  season  to  one  week;  many  suggest  doing 
away  with  the  antlerless  season  or  dramatically  reducing  antlerless  permits — so 
there  are  “more  deer”  for  the  muzzleloader;  others  suggest  substituting  muzzle- 
loader  harvest  for  mortality  factors  such  as  road  kills,  crop  damage  and  winter 
kill. 

However,  recent  polls  of  deer  hunters  indicated  shortening  of  the  traditional 
buck  season  would  be  highly  unpopular.  And  “those  proposing  to  curtail  the 
antlered  season  simply  don’t  understand  the  basics  of  deer  management,”  noted 
Bowers.  “Decades  of  experience  have  shown  that  we  can  sustain  a heavy  har- 
vest of  bucks,  but  when  we  overharvest  the  does,  replenishment  of  the  herd 
through  fawn  production  is  impossible.  A single  buck  will  service  numerous 
females.  The  controlled  harvest  of  antlerless  deer  is  the  key  to  our  management 
program,  because  it’s  essential  we  keep  an  adequate  number  of  productive 
females  in  the  overwintering  herd.” 

According  to  Bowers,  “The  idea  that  the  traditional  antlerless  deer  license 
allocation  can  be  cut  or  modified  in  some  way  to  compensate  for  the  muzzle- 
loader  take  is  a classic  example  of  oversimplification.  The  gradual  infusion  of 
many  unknowns  (the  number  of  flintlockers  and  where  they  hunt)  into  a system 
predicated  on  known  information  and  predictable  results  (the  number  of 
licenses  required  to  kill  an  antlerless  deer  in  the  various  counties)  is  risky  at 
best.  Moreover,  without  some  control  over  the  number  of  participants,  closing 
counties  of  known  overkill  would  merely  shift  the  additional  pressure  elsewhere 
and  repeat  the  process. 

“There  is  no  way  mortality  factors  such  as  crop  damage  losses,  highway  kills 
and  winter  starvation  can  be  drastically  reduced  without  a concurrent  drastic 
drop  in  the  overall  size  of  the  deer  herd.  To  consider  flintlock  and  archery  kills 
as  something  that  will  eliminate  or  can  be  substituted  for  out-of-season  mortal- 
ity is  totally  erroneous.  The  magnitude  of  these  losses  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  total  population.” 

Bowers  concluded,  “The  protection  and  perpetuation  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources is  the  Commission’s  primary  responsibility.  In  meeting  these  respon- 
sibilities, the  Commission  endeavors  to  provide  sportsmen  with  a variety  of 
hunting  opportunities  consistent  with  sound  management  which  will  perpetuate 
wildlife  and  sport  hunting  for  this  and  future  generations.” 
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Only  One  Stamp  Needed  For 
License  Applications 


AN  AGREEMENT  has  been  reached 
l between  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser- 
vice permitting  hunters  to  mail  mul- 
tiple antlerless  deer  and  bear  license 
applications  on  a single  first  class  post- 
age stamp. 

Agreement  was  reached  January  20 
during  a meeting  between  Game  Com- 
mission officials,  postal  authorities, 
and  representatives  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  meeting  was  the  result 
of  complaints  filed  by  the  Commission 
and  thousands  of  hunters  following  the 
1981  season,  when  applicants  were  re- 
quired to  use  a first  class  postage  stamp 
for  each  application  in  an  envelope. 

According  to  Assistant  Postmaster 
General  Edward  J.  McCaffrey,  hunt- 
ers will  now  be  permitted  to  mail 
multiple  applications,  on  the  basis  of 
weight,  as  provided  in  part  381.32  of 
the  Domestic  Mail  Manual. 

Part  381.32  permits  aggregate  mail- 


ing under  certain  conditions,  and  the 
person  who  mails  the  applications 
shall,  for  the  sole  limited  purpose  of 
sending  the  completed  applications 
and  receiving  the  licenses,  be  consid- 
ered an  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission. 

Commenting  on  the  agreement. 
Commission  Chief  of  Administration 
Ken  Hess  noted,  “We  are  extremely 
pleased  that,  together  we’ve  been  able 
to  solve  the  multiple  stamp  problem, 
and  we  thank  the  Postal  Service  for 
working  with  us  toward  an  amicable 
solution  in  the  best  interest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen.” 

The  Commission  will  be  printing 
new  antlerless  deer  and  bear  license 
application  envelopes  for  the  1982 
season.  License  issuing  agents  are  ad- 
vised to  immediately  destroy  their  in- 
ventory of  all  old  envelopes,  inasmuch 
as  they  cannot  be  used  in  compliance 
with  the  recent  postal  agreement. 


Steel  Shot  Areas  To  Continue 


The  use  of  non-toxic  (steel)  shot  in 
three  waterfowl  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
will  continue  to  be  required  in  1982. 
Since  1977,  waterfowl  hunters  have 
been  required  to  use  steel  shot  in 


Crawford  County,  at  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area  in 
Lebanon  and  Lancaster  Counties, 
and  on  and  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  between  Northumberland  and 
the  Maryland  line. 

In  late  1981  the  Game  Commission 
had  indicated  its  desire  to  withdraw 
from  the  non-toxic  shot  regulations. 
However,  results  of  recent  studies  in- 
dicate the  desirability  of  continuing 
the  steel  shot  regulations  area. 

Glenn  L.  Bowers,  Game  Commis- 
sion executive  director,  said,  “The  in- 
cidence of  shot  ingestion  is  such  that, 
as  professional  wildlife  managers, 
with  the  resource  of  primary  concern, 
we  cannot  in  good  conscience  drop 
the  regulations  requiring  non-toxic 
shot.” 
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Inedible  Game  Parts  Can  Now  Be  Sold 


Pennsylvania  hunters  are  now  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  inedible  parts  of 
game  birds  and  animals. 

A new  law  provides  for  further 
utilization  of  an  already-harvested  re- 
source and  should  eliminate  “under 
the  counter”  black  market  sales  of  in- 
edible wildlife  parts. 

According  to  Gerald  Kirkpatrick, 
the  Game  Commission’s  chief  of  law 
enforcement,  “The  new  statute  is  de- 
signed to  allow  Pennsylvania  hunters 
to  make  almost  total  utilization  of 
harvested  wildlife.  Within  90  days 
after  the  close  of  the  season  in  which 
the  birds  or  animals  were  taken,  the 
hunter  may  sell  to  another  person, 
company  or  corporation  the  inedible 
parts  of  game  animals  legally  har- 
vested.” 


Kirkpatrick  went  on  to  explain  that 
hunters  will  now' be  allowed  to  sell 
deer  antlers,  squirrel  tails,  pheasant 
and  grouse  feathers,  and  various  other 
game  parts  used  to  manufacture  fish- 
ing flies,  lures  and  other  parapher- 
nalia. 

Sales  of  inedible  parts  are  limited  to 
game  legally  harvested  in  open  sea- 
sons. The  privilege  is  not  extended  to 
persons  destroying  wildlife  for  crop 
damage  or  to  deer  and  other  animals 
killed  on  the  state’s  highways. 

Persons  who  desire  to  sell  inedible 
parts  of  game  birds  or  animals  who  are 
uncertain  about  the  new  statute  provi- 
sions should  contact  their  district  game 
protector  for  further  information. 


PGC  Photo  by  CIA  Ed  Sherlmski 

DGP  DEAN  BEACH  DISPLAYS  THE  REMAINS  of  some  of  the  game  animals  shot  illegally  by 
Jiri  Bar,  of  Pocono  Summit,  in  Monroe  County.  Following  an  investigation  by  personnel  of 
the  Game  Commission,  Pennsylvania  State  Police,  and  Tobyhanna  Township  Police,  Bar 
was  charged  with  the  possession  of  eleven  bears  and  eight  deer  taken  in  closed  season.  At 
a hearing  before  District  Justice  Clara  Pope  of  Mt.  Pocono,  Bar  pleaded  guilty  and  was 
fined  $6000.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  big  game  violations  ever  recorded  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Mandatory  Hunter  Education  For 
All  First-Time  Hunters 

By  James  P.  Filkosky 

PGC  Hunter  Education  Coordinator 


ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1982,  Pennsyl- 
vania will  join  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, Rhode  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec  and  a few  other  states  and 
Canadian  provinces  by  requiring  all 
persons  who  wish  to  purchase  a hunt- 
ing license  to  have  a hunter  education 
course,  or  to  produce  proof  of  having 
held  a hunting  license  in  a prior  year. 
In  essence,  this  new  law  will  require 
all  first-time  hunters,  regardless  of 
age,  to  successfully  complete  a hunter 
education  course.  After  many  years 
and  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  sportsmen  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion, both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  passed  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  without  one 
opposing  vote.  Governor  Thornburgh 
signed  Act  149  into  law  on  December 
22,  1981. 

The  revision  of  the  Game  Law  will 
read  as  follows:  No  hunting  license 
shall  be  issued  to  any  person  unless  he 
presents  to  the  person  authorized  to 
issue  such  license  either  evidence  that 
he  has  held  a hunting  license  issued  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
or  another  state  or  nation  in  a prior 
year,  or  a certificate  of  training  as 
provided  in  this  section,  or  a certifica- 


tion signed  by  the  applicant  on  the 
hunting  license  application  stating 
that  he  has  held  a hunting  license 
issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  another  state  or  nation  in  a 
prior  year  but  is  unable  to  produce 
evidence  of  holding  such  license. 

The  revision  also  provides  for  a $100 
fine  and  cost  of  prosecution  for  any- 
one who  falsely  certifies  that  he  or  sbe 
has  held  a hunting  license  in  a prior 
year. 

It  is  expected  that  the  increase  in 
numbers  of  people  required  to  take 
hunter  education  will  bring  the  annual 
total  of  students  trained  to  around 
90,000. 

Since  1959,  when  the  Game  Com- 
mission became  officially  involved 
with  hunter  education,  over  922,000 
students  have  successfully  completed 
the  prescribed  course  of  instruction. 
New  York  State,  having  initiated  a 
mandatory  hunter  training  program 
in  1949,  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation 
to  surpass  Pennsylvania  in  the  number 
of  students  trained. 


See  next  page  for  1981  hunting 
accident  summary. 


GAME  NEWS  Price  Increase 

An  increase  in  the  price  of  GAME  NEWS  has  been  approved  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission.  Effective  July  1,  1982,  subscription 
prices  for  the  magazine  will  be  $5  for  one  year  and  $13.50  for  three  years 
for  delivery  in  the  U.S.  and  possessions.  To  Canada  and  all  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  new  price  will  be  $6  per  year  in  U.S.  currency.  Single  copies 
will  be  50  cents  each. 
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A Digest  of  Information  Compiled 
From  Reports  of  Hunting  Accidents 


1981 


Casualty 

Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 4 

Inflicted  by  others 9 

Non-Fatal 

Self-Inflicted 47 

Inflicted  by  others 131 

Total 191 

Ages  Of  Victims 

Under  12  years  of  age 3 

12  to  15  years  of  age 17 

16  to  20  years  of  age 43 

21  years  of  age  and  over 127 

Age  not  reported 1 

Ages  Of  Persons  Inflicting  Injury 

12  to  15  years  of  age 22 

16  to  20  years  of  age 23 

21  years  of  age  and  over 68 

Age  not  reported 27 


Bird  or  Animal  Hunted 


Shotgun 

Self-Inflicted 

Inflicted  by  others 
Rifle 

Self-Inflicted 

Inflicted  by  others 
Revolver 

Self-Inflicted 

Inflicted  by  others 
Bow  and  Arrow* 

Self-Inflicted 

Inflicted  by  others 
Muzzleloader 

Self-Inflicted 

Inflicted  by  others 


Sporting  Arm  Used 
F 


N-F 

12 

101 

21 

28 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 


T 

15 

102 

22 

36 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 


Casualty  Causes 

Sporting  arm  dangerous  position 9 

Accidental  discharge 37 

Richochet  shot  or  arrow 9 

Stray  shot  or  arrow 18 

Victim  in  line  of  fire 53 

Hunter  slipped  and/or  fell  24 

Hunter  dropped  sporting  arm 3 


Deer 

F 

N-F 

T 

Shot  in  mistake  for  game 

. . 36 

Regular  Season 

7 

36 

43 

Sporting  arm  defective 

. . 2 

Muzzleloader 

0 

5 

5 

Using  sporting  arm  as  a club 

. 0 

Archery* 

0 

2 

2 

Unknown 

0 

Bear 

Turkey 

0 

0 

0 

Spring 

Fall 

1 

1 

13 

16 

14 

17 

Place  of  Accident 

Pheasant 

0 

20 

20 

Fields 

. . 34 

Squirrel 

1 

25 

26 

Woodland 

. . 134 

Doves 

0 

2 

2 

Marsh  or  Bog 

1 

Grouse 

0 

11 

11 

Open  Water 

. . 2 

Woodchuck 

1 

5 

6 

Vehicle 

1 

Fox 

0 

2 

2 

Woods  Road  or  Highway 

19 

Waterfowl 

0 

1 

1 

Trapping  (Raccoon) .... 

1 

0 

1 

Rabbit 

1 

29 

30 

Safety  Color  Worn  By  Victim 

Raccoon  

0 

6 

6 

Mistaken  For  Game 

Woodcock 

Porcupine 

0 

0 

4 

1 

4 

1 

F 

Fluorescent  Orange  ....  3 

N-F 

4 

T 

7 

Red  0 

4 

4 

*Two  archery  deer  season 

accidents  involved  the 

Yellow 0 

0 

0 

illegal  use  of  firearms. 

None 3 

22 

25 

FATAL 


Summary  Of  All  Classes  Of  1981  Hunting  Accidents 
. ...  13  NON-FATAL 178  TOTAL 


.191 


NOTE:  Average  years  hunting  experience  per  offender — 18  years.  The  total  of  191  is  the  second 

lowest  number  of  total  accidents  since  1943. 
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Wildlife  management  is  not  a com- 
mon theme  in  most  high  school  biol- 
ogy programs.  In  fact,  it  is  rarely  men- 
tioned at  all.  Perhaps  the  only  time 
management  gets  any  play  is  when  the 
teacher  is  a wildlife  enthusiast  and  rec- 
ognizes the  logic  of  teaching  about 
local  critters  and  their  basic  needs. 

Almost  any  life  science  program  cov- 
ers the  microscopic  protozoans,  fungi 
and  algae.  Students  leave  a typical 
biology  course  trained  in  the  intricacies 
of  reproduction  of  paramecia  and  able 
to  trace  blood  through  the  five  pairs  of 
hearts  in  the  familiar  nightcrawler.  At 
the  same  time,  a goodly  percentage  of 
them  couldn’t  tell  a ’possum  from  a 
groundhog.  There’s  something  wrong 
with  that. 

It’s  not  that  algae,  fungi,  worms  and 
all  that  other  stuff  is  unimportant.  A 
basic  understanding  of  these  primitive 
groups  is  of  vital  importance  to  com- 
prehending the  whole  system  of  living 
things.  But  somewhere  along  the  line, 
a balance  that  gave  local  wild  animals 
fair  attention  was  lost. 

The  ironic  aspect  of  this  whole  situa- 
tion is  that,  of  all  topics  discussed  in  a 
typical  life  science  course,  wildlife  biol- 
ogy is  the  most  interesting,  motivating 
and  exciting  for  the  students.  Too 
often  we  capitalize  on  that  interest  by 
giving  students  less  of  what  they  want 
rather  than  more. 

There  are,  however,  some  good 
things  happening  around  the  state. 
Numerous  advanced  courses  concen- 
trate on  field  biology,  ecology  and  wild- 
life sciences.  Such  courses  go  into 
more  depth  and  focus  on  wild  species 
more  directly,  but  involve  relatively  few 
students  because  they  are  generally 


offered  on  an  elective  basis.  As  elec- 
tives, such  courses  attract  students 
who  already  have  an  interest  in  wild- 
life, while  the  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents choose  other  courses  and  re- 
main ignorant  of  local  wildlife  and  its 
needs.  There  is  simply  no  substitute 
for  having  a solid  unit  on  wildlife 
biology  as  part  of  one  of  the  required 
life  science  courses  on  the  secondary 
level. 

Managers  of  Wildlife 

One  school  district  recently  offered 
an  extensive  program  on  wildlife  man- 
agement for  its  students  in  third 
through  sixth  grades.  The  West  Shore 
School  District,  which  covers  parts  of 
Cumberland  and  York  counties,  pro- 
vided the  lesson  series  through  the  dis- 
trict-operated Whitetail  Environmental 
Center  (WEC). 

WEC  is  located  in  one  of  West 
Shore’s  eleven  elementary  school 
buildings  on  a 33-acre  tract  of  brushy 
old  fields  and  hardwoods.  The  Center 
operates  with  five  staff  members  who 
serve  as  resource  teachers  for  the 
district. 

Twice  each  year,  students  are  taken 
by  bus  from  their  home  schools  to 
WEC  for  environmental  programs 
designed  around  a central  theme.  In 
the  fall  of  1980,  the  theme  emphasized 
the  “Year  of  the  Coast,”  while  the  pro- 
gram for  the  following  spring  cele- 
brated Pennsylvania’s  tercentenary 
with  a look  at  the  state’s  natural  re- 
sources and  native  Americans. 

But  during  the  recent  autumn,  WEC 
turned  its  full  attention  toward  wildlife 
management  in  a program  entitled 
“Managers  of  Wildlife.”  Third-graders 
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began  to  visit  the  Center  in  September; 
by  the  time  the  program  ended  with 
sixth-graders  in  late  December,  more 
than  2500  youngsters  had  been  intro- 
duced to  the  basics  of  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

Activities  were  developed  outdoors 
on  the  meandering  trails  and  indoors  in 
the  Center’s  lone  classroom.  The  out- 
side activities  stressed  the  importance 
of  habitat  to  wild  species.  They  were 
told  that  good  habitat  must  provide  ac- 
ceptable food  in  suitable  quantities, 
sufficient  water,  appropriate  cover  and 
enough  living  space  for  various  species. 

Students  surveyed  the  brushy  fields 
around  the  school  and  looked  closely 
at  common  plants  that  provide  food 
and  cover  for  wild  critters.  Plants  like 
goldenrod,  honeysuckle,  clover,  bram- 
bles and  bittersweet  seem  to  be  every- 
where, and  thus  are  usually  overlooked 
as  anything  of  value.  Nevertheless, 
they  do  provide  cover  and  food  for  a 
variety  of  living  things. 

Teachers  working  in  almost  any 
school  district  can  find  these  same 
common  plants  growing  in  a spare  lot, 
a fencerow  or  by  the  edge  of  a nearby 
woodlot.  Just  a simple  30-minute  walk 
around  the  school  to  look  at  wild 
plants  and  connect  them  to  wildlife 
needs  would  be  an  important  lesson 
for  school  students. 

The  WEC  teachers  also  asked  stu- 
dents what  they  would  do  with  a tract 
of  this  brushy  land  if  it  were  their  own. 
Some  said  they  would  mow  it  or  burn  it; 
others  decided  they  would  build  a 
house,  tennis  courts  or  a swimming 
pool.  Only  a few  said  they’d  leave  it 
alone  for  wildlife  habitat. 

However,  within  an  hour  or  so,  after 
looking  at  bird  nests  and  deer  trails, 
after  noting  the  wildlife  foods  and  pro- 
tected hiding  places,  the  youngsters 
decided  that  the  area  was  not  really  a 
“wasteland”  after  all.  Animals  lived 
here  and  to  develop  the  area  in  some 
way  meant  those  animals  would  be 
pushed  out. 

The  inside  program  highlighted  a 
variety  of  management  concepts.  One 
learning  station  introduced  the  idea  of 
carrying  capacity  by  using  rabbit 


shapes  cut  from  felt.  The  youngsters 
were  told  to  assume  that  each  felt  cut- 
out represented  the  area  a single  rab- 
bit needed  to  survive.  Then  they  were 
asked  to  determine  how  many  rabbits 
could  live  in  a small  table-top  habitat 
representing  10  acres  of  land.  The 
youngsters  positioned  the  cutouts  in 
the  habitat  without  any  overlapping 
and  learned  that  each  rabbit  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  space  and  that  any 
habitat  provides  only  limited  space  for 
wildlife.  Simple  but  effective. 

Another  popular  activity  centers  on  a 
wooden  bluebird  box.  This  box  is  a 
standard  nesting  box  put  together  with 
wooden  dowels  so  it  can  be  assembled 
and  taken  apart  like  a puzzle.  The  box 
always  leads  to  a discussion  of  the 
need  for  artificial  nesting  boxes  for  a 
variety  of  wild  birds  and  also  the  need 
for  allowing  some  dead  trees  to  stand 
as  wildlife  homes. 

Other  activities  in  the  Managers  of 
Wildlife  program  deal  with  benefits  of 
wildlife  management,  terms  such  as 
browsecutting,  trap  and  transfer,  and 
similar  techniques  new  to  the  students. 
Bar  graphs  are  used  in  one  activity  to 
show  the  major  source  of  management 
funds  (license  fees).  Financial  data 
taken  from  the  annual  report  published 
each  January  is  easily  expressed  in 
graphic  form  to  illustrate  the  sources 
of  management  funds. 

A unit  of  wildlife  biology  and  man- 
agement need  not  be  as  extensive  as 
the  West  Shore  program.  Simple  les- 
sons can  illustrate  the  basic  concepts 
if  the  classroom  teacher  decides  to 
take  the  time  to  develop  a unit  using 
whatever  resources  are  available. 


Will  You  Help? 

Do  you  know  of  a teacher  or  school 
offering  a program  on  wildlife  educa- 
tion? If  you  do,  let  us  know  about  it. 
We’d  like  to  recognize  the  attempts 
currently  being  made  and  find  out 
who’s  doing  what.  Send  your  com- 
ments to  the  OWL  column,  GAME 
NEWS,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17120.  Consider  any  lesson,  unit, 
course  — whatever! 
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ONE  OF  THE  most  enjoyable  as- 
pects I find  about  being  a DGP  is 
the  great  amount  of  independence  that 
goes  with  the  job.  There  are  no  clocks 
to  punch  and  the  only  deadlines  of  any 
regularity  are  the  biweekly  and  monthly 
bouts  with  the  typewriter  when  reports 
are  due. 

But  if  there  were  a time  clock  on  this 
job  the  paymaster  would  be  hard 
pressed  to  log  a typical  eight-hour 
workday.  Even  in  the  “slow”  season,  a 
fifty-  to  sixty-hour  work  week  is  not 
unusual.  In  the  months  of  peak  activity, 
putting  in  eighty  hours  a week  is  taken 
as  a matter  of  course. 

However,  in  contrast  to  the  appar- 
ently large  amount  of  freedom  the  job 
enjoys,  it  turns  out  that  a significant 
portion  of  a DGP’s  day-to-day  activities 
is  dictated  to  us.  Not  so  much  by  the 
Supervisor,  but  rather  by  the  public 
which  calls  about  violations,  roadkilled 
deer,  program  requests,  wildlife  prob- 
lems, and  almost  anything  else  that 
might  be  handled  by  our  agency. 

Being  a DGP  is  an  interesting  way  of 
life  and  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  officer  who’s  sorry  he  has  made 
it  a career. 

April  7 — At  the  request  of  a teacher 
at  the  Margaret  Bell  Middle  School  in 
Waynesburg,  I presented  a program  to 
her  class  today.  The  topic  was  the 
white-tailed  deer,  and  after  showing  a 
film  I passed  around  a deer  pelt  and 
several  sets  of  antlers.  The  pelt  and 
antlers  precipitated  many  questions  on 
our  state  animal,  and  soon  the  dis- 
cussion gave  way  to  wildlife  in  general. 
Since  it  is  getting  to  be  that  time  of 
year,  I took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  preach  to  the  students  about  leaving 
young  wildlife  in  the  woods  — where  it 
belongs! 

April  3— This  morning  I traveled  to 
the  Greene  County  Land  Management 
Headquarters  on  SGL  223  to  pick  up 
tree  and  shrub  seedlings  I had  ordered. 
When  I arrived  the  Food  and  Cover 
crew  was  busy  sorting  and  packing 
orders  for  Farm-Game  cooperators.  My 
seedlings  were  set  aside  for  Safety 
Zone  Cooperators  in  western  Greene 
County. 

The  Safety  Zone  Program  is  for 
those  qualifying  landowners  whose 
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property  is  not  in  the  vicinity  of  a Farm- 
Game  project.  Safety  Zone  Coopera- 
tors receive  similar  benefits  to  the 
Farm-Game  cooperators  and  must  sign 
up  a minimum  of  fifty  acres. 

After  the  seedlings  were  packed  I 
headed  out  to  deliver  them.  One  coop- 
erator, upon  receiving  his  current 
order,  showed  me  a conifer  stand  he 
had  planted  ten  years  ago.  The  seed- 
lings have  since  grown  to  a healthy 
grove  of  young  trees  and  now  provide 
excellent  cover  for  wildlife. 

April  4 — This  evening  DGP  Bob  Shaf- 
fer and  I jointly  held  our  last  dinner 
meeting  for  this  fiscal  year.  Our  Spring 
dinner  meeting  is  set  aside  to  include 
our  officers’  spouses  as  a way  of  say- 
ing thanks  for  their  support  and 
patience  over  the  past  year. 

After  a fine  meal  we  settled  down  to 
a program  of  routine  business  and  then 
some  special  presentations.  The  depu- 
ties took  this  opportunity  to  present 
their  co-workers  with  “gifts”  to  com- 
memorate memorable  events  of  the 
prior  year.  Deputy  Denny  Blouir,  in 
response  to  my  observations  on  one  of 
the  local  lifestyles,  presented  me  with 
a cowboy  hat  and  two  pouches  of 
chewing  tobacco.  I wore  the  hat  but 
donated  the  tobacco  to  another  deputy 
who  has  tastes  in  that  direction. 

April  6— Recent  legislation  has 
given  the  PGC  the  authority  to  suspend 
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the  hunting  license  privileges  of  indi- 
viduals who  have  either  failed  to  re- 
spond to  a citation  or  haven’t  paid  their 
fines.  With  some  time  payments  being 
so  low  that  it  would  take  years  to  pay 
off  fines,  the  legislature  felt  that  the 
loss  of  hunting  license  privileges 
would  provide  the  incentive  necessary 
to  get  the  fines  settled  at  a faster  rate. 

Correspondence  from  Harrisburg  re- 
quested that  we  compile  a list  of  indi- 
viduals subject  to  revocation.  I spent  a 
good  deal  of  the  day  researching  pros- 
ecution reports,  time  payments  and 
citations  to  meet  this  request. 

When  my  list  was  finished  it  was 
interesting  to  note  that  quite  a few  of 
the  individuals  represented  were  the 
same  as  those  in  trouble  with  other  law 
enforcement  agencies.  It  figures. 

April  8—  Opening  day  of  trout  sea- 
son is  rapidly  approaching  and  for  the 
past  few  weeks  the  Fish  Commission 
has  been  stocking  plump  browns  and 
rainbows  in  our  local  trout  waters. 
With  this  in  mind,  and  the  fact  that 
some  individuals  have  a tendency  to 
ignore  fish  and  game  regulations,  Dep- 
uty Denny  Blouir  and  Deputy  Water- 
ways Patrolman  Bill  Gifford  spent  sev- 
eral hours  patrolling  for  pre-season 
fishing.  At  one  location  they  found  a 
car  parked  in  a remote  area  and  decided 
to  check  it  out. 

The  vehicle  was  unoccupied  but  the 
deputies  heard  voices  down  by  the 
creek.  Sure  enough,  when  they  got  to 
the  water  their  suspicions  were  con- 
firmed. The  deputies  rounded  up  two 
fish  poachers  and  their  tackle.  There 
was  one  more  pole  than  there  were 
violators,  so  Denny  did  some  looking 
around.  Behind  a nearby  log,  stretched 
out  on  the  damp  ground,  was  yet 
another  of  the  party.  Denny  quickly 
rounded  him  up  with  the  others. 

April  10— Several  times  during  the 
past  month  I had  removed  a beaver 
dam  from  a culvert  on  SGL  179.  I hoped 
to  discourage  the  beaver,  but  just  as 
quickly  as  the  dam  was  removed  he 
would  build  it  back  up. 

Today  Deputies  Blouir  and  Gillispie 
took  a turn  at  removing  the  dam.  The 
deputies  spent  several  hours  on  the 
project  and  eventually  cleared  the 
culvert  of  all  material.  Denny  and  Harry 


left,  figuring  their  efforts  should  at 
least  put  a crimp  in  the  industrious 
beaver’s  style.  It  did  — for  about  three 
days.  By  then  the  culvert  was  plugged 
again.  Apparently  a different  course  of 
action  would  have  to  be  taken. 

April  73  — The  program  Assistant 
County  Agent  Roger  Smith  gave  to  the 
Game  Commission  on  tree  pruning  last 
month  went  over  so  well  that  Roger  was 
asked  to  give  the  lecture  to  the  upcom- 
ing class  of  Game  Conservation  Officer 
trainees.  LMO  Dick  Belding  made 
arrangements  to  accompany  Roger  to 
Brockway  for  the  presentation. 

Dick  wanted  some  color  slides  for 
use  in  the  lecture,  so  today  he  called 
on  me  to  bring  my  camera  while  his 
crew  was  doing  some  pruning  on  SGL 
223.  We  spent  the  day  taking  pictures 
of  various  pruning  techniques  and  their 
results.  Dick’s  workers  are  natural 
hams  so  it  didn’t  take  much  coaxing  to 
get  volunteers  for  each  exposure! 

April  75  — Several  arrest  warrants 
have  been  accumulating  in  my  files, 
and  today  Deputy  Blouir  and  I made 
plans  to  serve  some  of  them.  One  war- 
rant was  for  a person  we  both  knew 
quite  well. 

The  defendant  had  been  reported  to 
me  for  driving  his  vehicle  through  a 
food  plot  on  SGL  179.  He  ignored  the 
field  receipt  procedure  and  a citation 
that  was  issued  to  him.  The  warrant 
was  the  last  resort  to  get  this  fellow  to 
pay  for  his  misdeed. 

When  Denny  and  I arrived  at  the 
defendant’s  house  we  were  greeted  by 
a young  lad  playing  in  the  yard.  The 
boy  took  one  look  at  our  uniforms  and 
said,  “I  bet  you  want  to  see  John.”  John 
was  the  defendant  and  the  boy’s  step- 
father. Apparently,  men  in  uniform 
were  no  strangers  to  this  household. 

When  presented  with  his  very  limited 
options,  the  defendant  quickly  pro- 
duced the  fine  and  costs,  which  we  in 
turn  delivered  to  the  magistrate’s 
office. 

April  1 7- Today’s  schedule  amounted 
to  what  you  could  call  a full  day.  It  be- 
gan with  Deputies  Gillispie  and  Blouir 
and  myself  spending  most  of  the  day 
attempting  to  serve  warrants  in  Wash- 
ington County.  Despite  all  the  mileage 
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and  time  consumed,  we  were  not  able 
to  locate  any  of  the  individuals  we 
were  after.  One  person  had  since  de- 
parted to  Ohio  and  the  other  was  not 
available  at  several  of  the  places  we 
checked. 

After  returning  home  I had  some 
phone  calls  to  make  and  then  attended 
a sanctioned  night  hunt  for  raccoon. 
Afterwards,  Harry,  Dennis  and  I pa- 
trolled some  local  trout  streams  for 
pre-season  trout  fishing.  It  was  after  2 
a.m.  when  we  headed  home. 

April  21— Supervisor  Don  Madl  sched- 
uled a sectional  meeting  today  for  half 
the  district  game  protectors  and  land 
managers  in  the  Southwest  Division. 
The  other  officers  will  attend  a similar 
meeting  in  a few  days.  Each  of  the 
office  staff,  including  LEA  Maholtz, 
PRAL  Thomas,  LMA  Jones  and  CIA 
Badger,  reviewed  material  pertinent  to 
his  area  of  responsibility. 

April  23—  Farm-Game  Manager  Jim 
Spiller  invited  me  along  today  to  help 
post  several  farms  on  FGP  199  near 
Wind  Ridge.  Jim  had  received  requests 
for  Safety  Zone  signs  on  a couple  of 
the  farms,  and  in  one  instance  a farm 
lane  was  to  be  posted  against  public 
travel. 

When  posting  Safety  Zone  signs, 
Jim  and  I would  each  walk  a huge 
semicircle  around  the  buildings.  Every 
so  often  we  would  erect  a sign.  We 
were  using  the  fiberglass  signs  which 
will  last  for  years.  Once  a farm  is 
posted  with  these  signs  it  should  be  a 
long  time  before  it  needs  to  be 
reposted. 

April  27— So  far  this  month  I have 
had  only  a few  complaints  about  deer 
damage.  Today  I met  with  a farmer  who 
was  having  trouble  due  to  deer  in  a new 
alfalfa  field.  The  deer  had  taken  a lik- 
ing to  the  succulent  growth  but  the 


farmer  had  other  plans  for  the  crop  — 
namely,  as  food  for  his  livestock.  A 
method  was  worked  out  to  harass  the 
deer  out  of  the  field. 

Its  amazing  how  time  and  econom- 
ics can  change  a person’s  point  of 
view.  In  talking  over  deer  damage  with 
another  landowner,  I was  told  that  at 
one  time  he  had  opposed  the  antler- 
less deer  season.  However,  it  wasn’t 
many  years  before  he  saw  the  need  to 
cull  the  herd  and  actively  manage  the 
whitetail  population. 

April  28— This  morning  I conducted  a 
wildlife  contest  for  the  Central  Greene 
and  Western  Greene  Vocational  Agri- 
cultural students.  The  wildlife  contest 
is  one  of  many  the  students  can  par- 
ticipate in,  including  tractor  pulling, 
speech  and  forestry. 

This  year  the  wildlife  contest  con- 
sisted of  identifying  several  dozen 
study  skins  I borrowed  from  the 
Waynesburg  College  Biology  Depart- 
ment. Most  of  the  students  identified 
the  game  and  furbearer  specimens 
with  little  difficulty,  but  the  protected 
birds  were  another  matter.  I never  knew 
we  had  so  many  “tweety”  birds  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

April  30—  It’s  certainly  getting  to  be 
that  time  of  year.  Already  I’ve  had 
several  calls  from  the  public  concern- 
ing young  wildlife  they’ve  either  found 
or  are  worried  about.  I tell  them  to 
leave  the  wild  youngsters  alone  and 
they’ll  be  just  fine. 

A call  today  was  an  exception.  A 
woman  had  been  watching  a nest  of 
young  rabbits  and  had  to  scare  away  a 
neighborhood  cat  several  times.  In  des- 
peration, the  woman  picked  up  the 
nestlings  and  called  me.  Fortunately  for 
the  young  rabbits,  they  had  matured 
enough  to  survive  without  their  mother. 
It  looks  like  the  Kleiner  household  will 
have  some  boarders  for  a week  or  two. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

I went  to  the  woods  because  I wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the 
essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  l could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not, 
when  I came  to  die,  discover  that  I had  not  lived. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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6 6 T % 7HILE  I WAS  stringing  my  fish 
V V I heard  a stone  rattle  about  a 
hundred  yards  below  me.  I turned, 
and  saw  a panther  looking  at  me.  I 
sprang  up  the  bank  and  informed  my 
father  what  I had  seen.  Telling  me  to 
keep  quiet,  and  make  the  dog  lie 
down,  he  stationed  himself  behind  a 
root  having  a hole  in  it,  through  which 
he  pointed  his  gun,  and  waited  the 
panther’s  approach.  When  it  had  come 
within  three  rods  of  us,  it  paused,  with 
its  fore  feet  upon  the  bank,  and  its 
mouth  open,  displaying  a formidable 
array  of  glistening  teeth.  My  father 
fired,  and  it  fell  back  dead.  The  ball 
had  passed  through  its  open  mouth, 
and  broken  the  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.” 

Philip  Tome,  who  wrote  that  pas- 
sage, grew  up  on  Pine  Creek,  north  of 
its  juncture  with  the  Susquehanna 
River  in  what  is  now  Lycoming 
County.  In  1795,  when  Tome’s  father 
killed  the  panther,  the  Susquehanna 
basin — and  almost  all  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, save  the  southeast  corner — lay 
in  a vast  wilderness. 

Tome’s  family  was  among  the  first 
to  settle  in  the  forest.  Tome  worked  on 
surveying  crews,  and  rafted  lumber 
for  the  loggers  who  followed.  He  was 
an  interpreter  for  Cornplanter  and 
Governor  Blacksnake,  Indian  chiefs 
on  the  Allegheny  River.  But  above  all 
else,  he  was  a hunter. 


In  1854,  at  the  age  of  72,  Tome 
published  Pioneer  Life;  or.  Thirty 
Years  a Hunter.  It  describes  a way  of 
life  that  vanished  before  our  grand- 
fathers were  born.  Maybe  that’s  why 
it's  so  interesting.  . . . 

“In  1791,”  he  wrote,  “my  father 
purchased  some  land  about  seventy 
miles  up  the  west  branch  of  the  river. 

. . .”  [Authorities  place  it  at  the  Slate 
Run  fork  of  Pine  Creek.]  “At  that  time 
game,  such  as  bears,  elk,  deer,  and 
wild  turkeys  were  very  plenty.  . . . On 
the  5th  of  December  two  of  our  near- 
est neighbors  . . . hunted  about  two 
days  for  my  father  to  procure  him  a 
supply  of  wild  meat.  Notwithstanding 
they  were  little  skilled  in  hunting,  and 
the  weather  was  unfavorable,  they 
killed  four  deer,  and  two  large  fat 
bears.” 

Tome’s  father  set  up  a grist  mill, 
and  the  family  stayed  on  in  the  coun- 
try. In  August  of  his  thirteenth  year, 
Tome  and  his  father  accompanied  a 
man  named  Jerry  Morrison  on  an  elk 
hunt.  Taking  along  salt  and  flour, 
they  pushed  their  canoe  upstream  to  a 
place  called  Round  Island.  When  they 
discovered  elk  tracks,  Morrison  started 
in  pursuit.  “After  going  half  a mile  he 
met  the  elk  coming  on  his  back  track, 
and  brought  him  down  at  a distance 
of  about  sixty  yards.  We  cut  off  his 
horns,  which  were  upward  of  six  feet 
in  length,  having  eleven  branches — 
six  on  one  horn,  five  on  the  other.  The 
carcass  weighed  between  five  and  six 
hundred  pounds.” 

To  preserve  the  meat,  the  men  cut  it 
in  thin  strips  and  salted  it.  Then  they 
raised  a scaffold,  built  a slow  fire 
underneath,  and  spread  the  meat 
above  the  smoke.  “The  fire  is  gradu- 
ally increased  and  the  meat  turned 
until  it  is  dried  through,”  explained 
Tome.  “In  this  state  it  is  called  jerk.” 

Tome  learned  quickly  to  live  off  the 
land.  In  an  hour  he  could  catch 
enough  trout  to  feed  his  family.  He 
and  his  brothers  speared  eels  by  the 
dozens  in  river  shallows.  They  caught 
salmon,  pike,  and  rockfish. 

They  hunted  deer  at  night  from  a 
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canoe.  One  hunter  sat  in  the  middle 
holding  the  torch,  a seven-foot  shaft 
of  finely  split  pitch  pine.  Another 
steered  from  the  stern,  while  a third 
sat  in  front  with  two  flintlock  rifles. 
“Deer  would  come  to  the  water  to  eat 
moss,”  Tome  wrote.  “Sometimes  we 
could  approach  so  near  as  to  shoot 
them  as  they  raised  their  heads  to  look 
at  the  light.  Sometimes  they  would 
stand  still  long  enough  for  the  hunters 
to  bring  down  a second  one  with  the 
gun.”  If  a deer  fled,  the  hunters  would 
wave  the  torch;  as  the  animal  climbed 
the  bank  it  would  see  its  own  shadow, 
and,  thinking  the  flickering  figure  a 
wolf  or  a panther,  turn  and  run  back 
to  the  gun. 

In  canoes  that  could  carry  4000 
pounds,  the  Tomes  freighted  fish  and 
venison  to  settlements  near  the  mouth 
of  Pine  Creek,  trading  the  meat  for 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  buckwheat,  salt, 
leather,  and  other  necessities.  As  they 
drifted  downstream  they  hunted, 
leaving  a trail  of  offal  for  the  bears 
and  wolves  that  followed. 

Wolves  were  abundant.  A hunter 
might  see  a deer  running  at  top  speed 
with  a wolfpack  at  its  heels.  “Often 
while  we  were  dressing  deer  the 
wolves  would  stand  within  twenty 
rods,  howling  most  discordantly.” 
Wolves  and  dogs  hunted  together, 
“.  . . sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  obtaining  the  deer,  and  if  it 
fell  into  our  hands  we  always  left  the 
wolves  their  portion  to  keep  them 
near,  for  we  considered  them  of  great 
assistance  to  us  in  hunting.  As  there 
was  no  bounty  on  wolves  at  that  time, 
and  we  had  no  sheep  for  them  to  kill, 
we  never  destroyed  them.” 

One  evening  in  1799,  Tome’s  father 
was  drinking  wine  in  Irving  Steven- 
son’s tavern  at  the  mouth  of  Pine 
Creek.  Flushed  with  success  at  win- 
ning a bet  by  handling  a powerful, 
evil-tempered  horse  stabled  there,  the 
senior  Tome  ventured  that  he  could 
catch  an  elk  alive.  Stevenson  called 
the  bet.  He  put  up  a house,  lot,  and 
tanyard  worth  250  pounds,  and 
Tome’s  father  pledged  an  equivalent 


amount  of  lumber.  The  elk  was  to  be 
between  14  and  16  hands  high,  and 
had  to  be  captured  within  four  months. 
“It  was  considered  impossible  to  catch 
an  elk,”  observed  Tome.  “All  the  old 
hunters  said  it  was  lost  money.” 

The  elder  Tome,  his  brother  Jacob, 
his  father,  and  a man  named  Mad- 
dock  began  the  hunt  on  the  first  day  of 
the  19th  Century.  They  took  along  a 
horse,  four  dogs,  and  ropes  sufficient 
to  hold  an  elk.  They  traveled  up  Pine 
Creek  on  the  ice  and  turned  up  a trib- 
utary called  Trout  Run.  When  heavy 
snow  began  to  fall,  the  party  built  a 
shanty  of  hemlock  boughs.  They 
waited  until  the  weather  cleared,  and 
resumed  the  hunt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  party 
surprised  two  bull  elk.  They  tied  all 
the  dogs  but  one,  and  turned  him 
loose.  The  larger  elk  stood  and  fought 
the  dog,  but  the  other  bounded  off. 
When  the  big  bull  broke  and  ran,  the 
hunters  followed,  tracking  him  across 
Pine  Creek  and  camping  that  night  on 
his  trail. 

Next  Morning 

Next  morning  they  picked  up  the 
hunt  before  sunrise.  “The  elk  kept  a 
southeast  course  about  eight  miles, 
the  dogs  pursuing  very  closely,  when 
he  turned  and  fought  them,  as  we 
judged,  about  half  an  hour.”  The 
hunters  followed  for  twelve  more 
miles,  and  camped  again.  “About  mid- 
night the  dogs  came  back.  . . . The  old 
elk-dog  appeared  very  uneasy,  looking 
wishfully  in  the  direction  from  which 
they  had  come  in,  from  which  we  con- 
cluded that  the  elk  could  not  be  far 
off.” 

The  next  day  they  loosed  fresh  dogs, 
running  the  elk  fourteen  miles  until  it 
backed  against  the  roots  of  an  over- 
turned tree  and  stood  at  bay.  The 
hunters  climbed  onto  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  and  tried  to  lasso  the  bull  by  the 
antlers;  they  missed,  and  he  sprang 
away.  By  dark  he  had  stopped  again, 
atop  a large,  flat  rock. 

The  men  built  a fire  a few  feet 
away  and  called  in  the  dogs.  At  2 
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o’clock  the  elk  lay  down  and  began  to 
chew  his  cud.  At  daybreak  he  arose, 
stretched  himself,  and  walked  around 
the  rock.  The  hunters  cooked  break- 
fast and  prepared  for  the  struggle  at 
hand. 

While  the  others  kept  the  dogs  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  rock  to  hold  the 
elk’s  attention.  Tome’s  father  sneaked 
in  behind  and  with  a pole  slipped  a 
noose  over  one  of  the  beast’s  antlers. 
Then  the  men  set  the  dogs  on  the  elk, 
driving  him  off  the  rock.  He  plunged 
and  bucked,  tangling  the  rope  about 
his  rack.  The  hunters  looped  another 
rope  around  the  elk’s  other  antler, 
took  it  downhill  and  tied  it  to  a tree, 
and  then  untied  the  first  rope.  Alter- 
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nating  ropes,  they  worked  the  beast 
from  tree  to  tree  down  the  hill. 

“This  was  the  first  grown  elk  that 
was  caught  alive  on  the  waters  of  the 
Susquehanna,”  wrote  Tome.  “It  was 
sixteen  hands  high;  its  horns  were  five 
and  a half  feet  long,  with  eleven 
branches.” 

In  Philip  Tome’s  day,  elk  inhabited 
the  headwaters  of  Young  Woman’s 
Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  and  Sinnema- 
honing  Creek — “the  greatest  elk  coun- 
try known,”  he  wrote.  They  ranged 
west  through  the  headwaters  of  the 
Allegheny  River  to  Potato,  Kinzua, 
and  Tionesta  creeks,  and  into  south- 
ern New  York.  They  wintered  near  the 
sources  of  streams,  staying  among  the 
mountains  “.  . . during  the  season  of 
breeding,  until  their  young  had  ob- 
tained considerable  size — say  from 
the  first  of  May  until  the  end  of  June. 

“At  this  time  large  quantities  of 
moss  was  to  be  found  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river  . . . sometimes  the  elk  would 
come  in  droves  of  from  thirty  to  forty, 
and  could  be  seen  by  the  hunters, 
feeding  on  moss.”  In  August  they  re- 
turned to  the  highlands  to  browse 
upon  beech  and  maple,  often  concen- 
trating near  salt  licks. 

In  1811,  when  he  was  29,  Philip 
Tome  captured  his  first  elk.  He  caught 
another  in  1816,  and  took  the  animal 
to  Coudersport,  where  it  was  valued 
at  $1000.  He  and  his  partners  dis- 
played the  beast  at  Olean  and  earned 
$12.  At  another  town,  wrote  Tome, 
“.  . . a man  bet  five  dollars  that  he 
could  hold  him  by  grasping  his  nose 
with  one  hand,  with  his  other  arm 
about  the  horns.  He  lost  the  money, 
however,  the  animal  striking  him  in 
the  back  with  one  of  its  hind  feet,  so 
severely  that  it  drew  blood.”  Tome 
captured  his  last  bull  elk,  apparently 
his  fourth,  in  1822;  when  it  sold  for 
only  $150,  Tome  decided  never  to 
catch  another. 

Tome  and  his  brothers  domesti- 
cated elk.  The  young  ones  “.  . . were 
as  easily  trained  to  work  as  a colt  or  a 
steer.  I have  taken  full  grown  buck  elk 
which  were  very  unmanageable  at 
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first,  but  after  shedding  their  antlers 
they  became  tractable  and  were  easily 
broken  to  the  harness.  ...  A female 
elk  will  stand  and  suffer  herself  to  be 
milked,  and  their  milk  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  a cow,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity.  . . . Indeed,  all  the  qualities 
which  render  the  reindeer  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  inhabitants  of  Lapland, 
are  possessed  by  the  elk.” 

Bears  were  also  plentiful  in  Tome’s 
Pennsylvania.  In  August,  reported 
Tome,  the  bears  traveled  west  in  the 
Pine  Creek  region,  where  . . they 
had  a beaten  road  that  might  be  fol- 
lowed fifteen  or  twenty  miles.” 

During  cold  winters,  the  bears 
stayed  for  months  in  their  dens,  but 
remained  underground  for  only  a week 
or  two  if  the  weather  was  mild.  If  a 
hunter  tracked  a bear  to  its  den,  he 
might  roust  it  by  tying  a rag  smeared 
with  sulfur  and  lard  onto  a pole,  and 
then  lighting  the  rag  and  shoving  the 
pole  into  the  den.  “The  fumes  of  the 
burning  sulphur  will  soon  drive  forth 
any  bears  concealed  there,  two  or 
three  sometimes  taking  up  their  quar- 
ters in  one  den.” 

Wrote  Tome,  “Bear  meat,  at  that 
time,  brought  a much  higher  price 
than  elk  meat;  bear  oil  and  bear  skins 
were  also  in  great  demand.  The  skins 
sold  for  from  four  to  ten  dollars.  . . . 
In  our  winter  hunts  we  used  to  go  to 


the  Round  Islands,  and  be  gone  from 
three  to  six  days,  killing  in  that  time, 
from  six  to  eight  elk.  Sometimes  we 
would  kill  three  to  four  bears  in  one 
hunt.” 

In  1800,  Tome  and  three  compan- 
ions killed  16  elk  and  20  deer  on  a 
single  hunt.  After  bringing  down  five 
elk,  the  party  separated.  Tome’s 
brother  Jacob  took  a man  named  Wil- 
son to  the  Big  Elk  Lick,  where  they 
stole  up  on  47  elk.  Bundling  their  dogs 
in  blankets  so  the  hounds  could  not 
hear,  see,  or  make  any  noise,  the  two 
hunters  shot  eight  elk,  singling  out  the 
largest  and  fattest  animals. 

While  Separated 

Tome  and  a fellow  named  Knapp 
scouted  in  another  direction.  While 
the  two  were  momentarily  separated, 
Tome  heard  Knapp  shoot.  Later,  Tome 
found  Knapp  empty-handed  and  asked 
what  had  happened.  Knapp  said  that 
he  had  fired  at  a bull  elk,  bringing  it 
down.  Laying  down  his  rifle  and  a 
bag  of  flour  he  had  been  carrying, 
Knapp  put  his  foot  on  the  elk’s  antlers 
and  bent  to  slit  the  beast’s  throat.  As 
the  knife  touched  its  neck,  the  elk 
sprang  up,  spotted  the  bag  of  flour, 
rushed  at  it,  and  stuck  its  antlers 
through  the  sack.  While  Knapp  stood 
with  empty  gun,  the  elk  ran  off  carry- 
ing the  bag  above  its  head. 
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When  the  party  rendezvoused  two 
days  later.  Tome  told  the  tale  to  the 
others.  “They  nearly  went  wild  with 
merriment,  lying  on  the  floor  and  roll- 
ing in  an  ecstasy  of  mirth.”  When  their 
laughter  subsided,  the  hunters  de- 
cided that  Knapp  should  be  randeled, 
“.  . . the  usual  punishment  among 
hunters  for  any  neglect  of  duty, 
[which]  consisted  in  seating  the  of- 
fender upon  a stool,  while  others  in 
turn  went  up  and  pulled  his  hair, 
sometimes  plucking  out  a few.”  Con- 
cluded Tome,  “The  odor  of  his  adven- 
ture never  left  Knapp.” 

Wolves 

Later  during  the  same  hunt,  Tome 
was  forced  to  camp  alone  on  an  elk 
track.  “The  wolves  flocked  around  me 
in  droves,  and  their  unearthly  howl- 
ing mingled  with  the  dismal  screech- 
ing of  the  owls  overhead.  ...  I sat  in 
my  shanty,  with  my  gun  in  one  hand, 
a tomahawk  in  the  other,  and  a knife 
by  my  side.  When  the  wolves  became 
unusually  uproarous,  I would  send 
the  dog  out  to  drive  them  away,  and  if 
they  drove  him  in,  I would  fire  among 
them.  At  length,  toward  morning,  I 
fell  asleep  from  sheer  exhaustion.” 

Wolves  no  longer  inhabit  Pennsyl- 
vania, nor  do  mountain  lions,  which 
Tome  described  as  “one  of  the  most 
formidable  animals  encountered  in 
the  forests.”  Lions,  or  panthers,  as 


Tome  called  them,  subsisted  largely  on 
deer  and  rabbits,  although  one  would 
occasionally  venture  onto  a home- 
stead to  steal  sheep  or  fowl.  “.  . . they 
never  attack  a hog,  passing  by  good 
fat  ones  to  reach  other  animals,” 
Tome  wrote. 

Tome  reported  finding  two  elk  that 
had  been  killed  by  panthers.  Eight 
dogs  could  not  master  a lion,  but 
despite  their  ferocity  and  strength,  the 
cats  were  little  feared;  wrote  Tome, 
“ . . . many  of  the  marvelous  tales  of 
[their]  attacks  on  men  are  undoubtedly 
without  foundation.” 

Tome’s  perception  of  snakes  was 
tinged  by  the  fear  most  people  of  that 
day  held  for  them.  Certainly  rattle- 
snakes were  abundant;  the  first  sum- 
mer the  Tomes  spent  on  Pine  Creek, 
they  cleared  the  yard  and  built  fires 
around  the  house  to  keep  snakes 
away,  and  wore  leggings  and  woolen 
socks  to  ward  off  bites.  One  day  as 
Tome  and  his  brother  canoed  the 
river,  they  spied  forty  rattlesnakes 
sunning  on  the  bank.  Stepping  ashore, 
they  killed  thirty  of  them  with  stout 
sticks.  “In  killing  so  many,  we  inhaled 
so  much  of  the  poisonous  effluvia  as  to 
make  us  sick.  We  returned  home 
immediately,  and  took  freely  of  sweet 
milk  and  hog’s  lard,  to  prevent  any 
more  serious  effects.” 

The  settlers  often  set  fire  to  the  for- 
est to  destroy  rattlesnakes.  “Another 
mode,”  wrote  Tome,  “was  to  make  a 
large  pile  where  they  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  toward  evening  set 
fire  to  it,  when  the  snakes  would  run 
into  the  fire,  and  vent  their  impotent 
rage  upon  it,  until  they  were  burnt  to 
death.” 

In  addition  to  rattlesnakes,  the 
country  east  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains was  infested,  wrote  Tome,  by 
copperheads,  blowing  vipers,  black- 
snakes,  racers,  and  hoop-  or  horn- 
snakes.  Tome  judged  copperheads  and 
blowing  vipers  to  be  more  venomous 
than  rattlesnakes,  and  said  that  black- 
snakes  used  “powers  of  fascination”  to 
transfix  small  animals  and  birds.  The 
hoop-snake  Tome  labeled  very  rare. 
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but  exceedingly  poisonous.  He  said  it 
delivered  its  venom  through  a sharp 
black  spike  on  the  tip  of  its  tail. 
“When  preparing  to  make  an  attack, 
it  bends  itself  into  a circular  form  and 
rolls  over  the  ground  like  a hoop, 
striking  its  spike  with  great  force  in 
the  object  of  its  attack  . . . the  venom 
. . . is  fatal  even  to  trees.” 

His  snake  fancies  aside.  Tome’s 
stories  of  hunting  do  not  invite  doubt. 
He  states  that  his  brother  annually 
killed  25  to  30  elk,  20  to  25  bears,  and 
scores  of  deer;  and,  in  his  single  most 
successful  year,  nearly  200  of  all  three 
species.  Tome  himself  killed  130  elk, 
bears,  and  deer  in  a single  season. 

As  early  as  1861,  Tome  apparently 
was  living  west  of  the  Pine  Creek 
region  in  present-day  Warren  County; 
perhaps  increased  logging  or  waves  of 
settlers  moving  up  the  Susquehanna 
had  driven  him  west. 

In  October  1823,  in  company  with 
three  others.  Tome  set  out  from  the 


Kinzua  Creek  area  “.  . . in  a large 
canoe,  of  three  tons  burthen,  to  hunt 
and  fish  down  the  Allegany.”  The 
group  seined  for  salmon,  muskel- 
lunge,  pike,  and  bass.  On  one  cast  the 
41-year-old  Tome  jumped  into  the 
water  to  help  net  “an  immense  num- 
ber of  fish  . . . not  less,  as  we  judged, 
than  thirty  barrels.” 

The  party  also  hunted  as  they 
floated  the  river  to  what  is  now  the 
town  of  Franklin.  “We  killed,  during 
the  hunt,  sixty-seven  deer,”  wrote 
Tome.  “This  was  my  last  hunting  ex- 
pedition.” 

In  his  book  Tome  recorded  little  of 
his  logging  experience  and  nothing  of 
his  own  family,  although  he  is  said  to 
have  married  and  raised  children.  He 
spent  his  last  28  years  in  Warren 
County  near  the  New  York  line,  in  a 
town  now  inundated  by  the  Kinzua 
Dam.  In  April  of  1855,  one  year  to  the 
month  after  publishing  Thirty  Years  a 
Hunter , Philip  Tome  died. 


&cdtA  h i 8rk$ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

My  New  England,  by  Frank  Woolner,  distributed  by  Stephen  Greene  Press, 
Brattleboro,  VT  05301,  166  pp.,  $10.00.  More  than  half  a hundred  carefully  crafted 
pieces  (such  as  “Stone  Wall  Country,”  “The  Hunger  Moon,”  “Toads  Make  Warts,” 
and  “The  Edge  of  the  Unknown”)  show  Woolner’s  love  for  the  region  he’s  written 
about  for  decades. 

Speaking  for  Nature,  by  Paul  Brooks,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2 Park  St.,  Boston, 
MA,  02107,  320  pp.,  $12.95.  A fine  fireside  book  that  traces  the  evolution  of  en- 
vironmental awareness  in  America  and  how  our  cultural  appreciation  for  the 
natural  world  has  been  shaped  by  influential  writers  of  the  past  century. 

Careers  in  Conservation,  by  Ada  and  Frank  Graham,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
597  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10017,  166  pp.,  $9.95.  Written  for  people  interested  in  a wild- 
life or  conservation  career,  this  book  begins  with  a brief  history  of  conservation 
in  America  and  then  demonstrates  the  wide  variety  of  opportunities  in  the  field  by 
profiling  thirteen  people  and  their  occupations.  Suggestions  and  information  on 
beginning  a career  in  conservation  make  this  book  valuable  for  all  aspiring  con- 
servationists. 

The  Illustrated  Bird  Watcher’s  Dictionary,  by  Donald  S.  Heintzelman,  Winches- 
ter Press,  P.O.  Box  1260,  Tulsa,  OK,  74101, 160  pp.,  $11.95.  This  unusual  reference 
guide  for  ornithologists  contains  a wide  selection  of  terms  relating  to  birds  and 
birdwatching,  including  many  colloquial  and  taxonomic  terms.  The  biographical 
sketches  on  distinguished  ornithologists  and  the  appended  lists  of  national  bird 
watching  and  ornithological  organizations  make  this  book  a fine  addition  for  a 
naturalist’s  library. 
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THERE  ARE  NOW  108  stakes  from  which  to  shoot  at  the  running  deer  target.  Most  competi- 
tors use  compound  bows,  but  there  is  a sprinkling  of  recurves  and  longbows. 


2,000  arrows  an  hour . . . 

Forksville’s  Silver  Anniversary 

Shoot 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


Last  September  i made  my 

i usual  trek  to  Forksville  for  the 
annual  Pennsylvania  Bowhunters’  Fes- 
tival. Attendants  at  the  gate  indicated 
only  one  parking  space  was  available 
in  the  crowded  row  of  vehicles  that 
ranged  from  compact  cars  to  full- 
blown campers.  But  the  only  thing 
basically  different  from  the  Festival 
since  it  was  started  in  1956  by  Sull- 
Bow  Buck  and  Sullivan  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  the  fact 
that  this  was  the  silver  anniversary  of 
the  largest  gathering  of  participating 
archers  in  the  world. 

On  deck,  as  usual,  were  Bud  Watts, 
Dorothy  Masteller,  Dick  Holcombe 
and  Bill  Gregory,  who  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing  every  year  for  all 
of  the  past  25.  I tried  to  get  a photo  of 
them  together  but  they  were  so  busy 


running  errands,  taking  time  out  to 
eat,  or  working  on  the  grounds  that  I 
never  could  get  them  assembled.  And 
they  are  but  four  of  the  over  300  who 
each  year  stage  this  remarkable  sport- 
ing event  that  has  no  parallel  in  size 
for  any  similar  archery  event  any- 
where. 

It  all  takes  place  on  a little  fair- 
ground next  to  the  tiny  village  of 
Forksville.  About  eight  percent  of  the 
county’s  entire  population  has  a part 
in  this  annual  event  which  draws 
archers  from  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania and  many  other  states.  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission  is  repre- 
sented, too,  with  an  exhibit  and  a 
cadre  of  game  protectors  to  assist. 

The  beginning  occurred  in  1956 
when  Kenneth  B.  Lee  and  Bell  Hol- 
combe jointly  dreamed  up  the  idea. 
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The  following  year  the  first  Festival 
was  held,  with  about  200  partici- 
pants. Attendance  reached  a high 
point  in  1975  when  some  2,400  took 
part  in  the  informal  shooting  activities 
which  continue  from  noon  on  Friday 
into  the  following  Sunday  evening. 
Popularity  of  the  event  nearly  got  it 
out  of  hand.  Officials  almost  cringed 
at  the  word  publicity,  simply  because 
facilities  had  been  strained  to  the 
utmost  and  it  was  a question  of  how 
the  committee  could  handle  any  more 
people. 

Comfortable  Number 

There  were  something  over  2,000 
participants  at  the  1980  event.  This  is 
a comfortable  number  since  there  are 
usually  about  3,000  additional  people 
who  crowd  the  fairground  as  specta- 
tors and  who  take  advantage  of  the 
excellent  food  provided  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Although  the  program  itself  has 
changed  little,  some  outward  physical 
changes  have  been  made  on  the  fair- 
ground through  archers’  financial 
participation  and  enthusiasm.  Some 
years  ago  an  auditorium  was  built 
against  the  crowding  hillside  to  the 
southern  edge  of  the  fairground  itself. 
An  attractive  and  commodious  steel 
building  is  the  most  recent  addition  to 
provide  for  the  increasing  number  of 
commercial  people  who  benefit  from 
this  concentration  of  active  archers 
and  bowhunters. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes, 
from  the  standpoint  of  eager  enthusi- 
asts, has  been  the  increase  of  the  run- 
ning deer  shooting  stakes  from  82  to 
108.  The  running  deer  has  been  the 
focus  of  attention  since  the  Festival 
originated. 

Bill  Feese,  Eagles  Mere  school- 
teacher who  has  been  the  harassed 
chairman  for  the  past  12  years,  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  happenings  of  the 
past  quarter-century.  His  grin  has  not 
faded  despite  the  countless  duties  and 
interruptions  that  require  his  atten- 
tion during  the  pre- Festival  prep- 
arations and  while  the  event  itself  is 


underway.  We  reminisced  over  some 
of  the  most  obvious  changes  that  have 
taken  place  over  the  25  years  that  the 
Festival  has  prospered. 

We  recalled  the  raccoon  hunts 
which  were  a feature  of  the  Festival 
through  the  1960s  until  a change  in 
The  Game  Law  eliminated  hunting 
this  species  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Prior  to  the  change,  as  many 
as  104  raccoons  (in  1964)  were  taken 
in  the  two-night  hunt,  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday. With  no  more  than  five  hunt- 
ers permitted  in  a group,  there  were 
always  places  for  those  who  wanted  to 
hunt,  and  ’coon  dog  owners  from  a 
wide  area  competed  for  the  valuable 
cash  prizes  awarded  for  this  event.  All 
hunters  had  to  report  back  by  2 o’clock 
in  the  morning  for  official  counting, 
but  this  didn’t  deter  participation. 

This  event  vied  in  interest  with  the 
hunt  for  semi-wild  pigs  brought  up 
from  the  southern  states.  As  many  as 
800  hunters  would  be  posted  for  a 
chance  at  the  feral  animals.  Such 
hunts  were  discontinued  a few  years 
ago  when  difficulties  with  vaccination 
and  transportation  made  it  imprac- 
tical to  stage  them.  Neither  the  Game 
Commission,  which  had  no  jurisdic- 


WORK  CREWS  are  on  the  job  throughout 
the  Festival  to  ensure  that  there  is  no  seri- 
ous interruption  in  the  archers’  activities. 
Here,  a disconnected  cable  is  hooked  up. 
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tion  over  such  hunts  other  than  to 
ensure  that  each  participant  was 
properly  licensed,  nor  those  who  had 
the  unenviable  task  of  handling  both 
pigs  and  hunters,  were  disappointed 
when  this  feature  was  dropped  from 
the  Festival. 

Although  this  may  have  occasioned 
a reduction  in  attendance  from  the 
high  point  of  2,400  participants  in 
1975,  Festival  officials  were  some- 
what relieved.  Because  of  the  increas- 
ingly crowded  conditions,  there  had 
been  talk  over  the  years  of  moving  it 
to  a space  which  would  better  accom- 
odate the  growing  crowds.  But  there 
was  an  overriding  fear  that  this  might 
detract  from  the  uniqueness  of  the 
event  and  water  down  some  of  the 
traditions  which  had  grown  with  it. 

The  Festival  has  been  the  mecca  for 
some  of  the  top  archers  in  the  United 
States.  Pennsylvania’s  Olympic  win- 
ner, John  Williams;  Hardy  Ward, 
Texas  world  target  champion;  Dorothy 
Lidstone,  Canadian  ladies’  champion; 


and  Ray  Rogers,  a National  Archery 
Association  target  champ,  are  remem- 
bered for  their  presence  and  demon- 
stration shooting.  In  1975,  at  the 
auditorium’s  “night  show,”  Gary  Sent- 
man  of  Oregon  broke  Howard  Hill’s 
official  bow  draw  of  172  pounds  with 
one  of  176  pounds. 

The  late  Homer  “Dutch"  Wambold 
held  a cold  turkey  shoot  for  a number 
of  years,  with  an  unusual  standup 
trophy  available  for  anyone  who 
could  win  three  legs  on  the  award. 
Lawrence  Hartman  of  Bloomsburg 
finally  claimed  permanent  possession 
by  winning  the  third  time  in  the  field 
shooting  event. 

The  list  of  those  who  have  attended 
the  Festival  reads  like  a Who’s  Who  of 
archery.  Veteran  Festival  goers  re- 
member Dave  Keagy,  national  archery 
champion  from  Michigan  in  1963-64, 
and  Nancy  Vonderheid  Kleinman, 
Ohio  world  champion  in  1961  and  na- 
tional women's  champion  in  1962-63, 
George  Slinzer,  Luzerne,  all-events 


PLACEMENT  OF  MANY  OF  THE  arrows  in  running  deer  target  show  the  inadvisability  of 
shooting  at  moving  live  animals. 
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state  champion  in  1963-64,  who 
switched  to  lefthand  shooting  and 
still  won  the  state  championship.  Lars 
Edburgh,  now  a New  York  school 
teacher,  was  there  in  1964  as  two  time 
state  all-events  champion.  And  Doro- 
thy Crouse,  Myerstown,  field  cham- 
pion for  1964,  demonstrated  her  abil- 
ity that  year  at  the  Festival. 

But  the  main  and  continuing  event 
has  simply  been  shooting,  and  the 
running  deer  target  continues  to  be 
the  favorite  activity  as  it  has  been 
since  the  very  first  Festival.  It  runs 
almost  continuously  from  the  opening 
hour  to  the  end  of  the  Festival,  with 
only  a nine-hour  break  from  11  o’clock 
Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  until  8 
o’clock  the  following  mornings. 

When  the  108  shooting  stations  are 
occupied — as  they  usually  are,  with 
frequently  a waiting  line  two  or  three 
deep — 432  arrows  are  released  on  the 
two  round  trips  of  the  target.  This  is  a 
minimum  since  many  take  advantage 
of  the  target’s  momentary  stop  for  a 
turn-around  to  fling  a couple  of  extra 
arrows. 

Ten  for  Double  Run 

It  takes  ten  to  eleven  minutes  for  a 
double  run  of  the  deer,  so  it  makes 
five  to  six  trips  an  hour  and  attracts 
over  2,000  arrows.  Dick  Holcombe 
has  been  in  charge  of  this  feature  for 
all  of  the  25  years.  He  designed  the 
apparatus  which  rolls  the  deer  down  a 
steel  track,  turns  it  around,  and  then 
provides  an  equal  opportunity  for 
archers  on  its  return  trip.  Some  of  the 
same  Model  A Ford  automobile  parts 
used  in  the  beginning  are  still  in  ser- 
vice. Trial  and  error  has  produced  a 
mechanism  that  today  is  relatively 
free  from  problems. 

This  is  only  one  feature  which 
utilizes  the  lifelike  burlap-covered 
styrofoam  deer  built  for  many  years 
by  Ellery  Weaver.  Making  the  simu- 
lated animals  and  birds  is  a year- 
round  task  that  begins  anew  shortly 
after  each  Festival. 

Three-dimensional  animated  tar- 
gets continue  to  be  the  greatest  attrac- 


MOST  CHALLENGING  target  at  Forksville 
is  this  one.  Archers  see  only  a moving  tur- 
key head  which  pops  up  and  down  behind 
log.  It  would  be  hard  to  hit  with  a shotgun, 
let  alone  an  arrow. 

tion.  There  have  been  additions  and 
deletions,  with  a wide  variety  of  simu- 
lations which  have  included  pop-up 
woodchucks,  flying  ducks,  climbing 
squirrels,  running  foxes,  turkeys  and 
other  small  game  species.  One  of  the 
newest  additions  is  a moving  track 
which  pops  up  three-dimensional 
turkey  heads  behind  a log  to  challenge 
the  best  bow  shots  in  attendance. 
Three  semi-remote  field  ranges  attract 
a continuous  stream  of  archers  on  the 
near  side  of  the  mountain  during 
daylight  hours. 

Bill  Gregory  continues  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  chicken  barbeque  which 
attends  to  the  gustatory  necessities  of 
the  participants  as  well  as  an  influx  of 
spectators  who  come  as  much  for  the 
good  food  as  for  the  activities.  Some 
3,000  meals  are  served  each  year  in 
addition  to  continuous  sales  during 
most  hours  at  the  refreshment  stand. 
A new  kitchen  for  this  facility  was  one 
addition  made  financially  possible  by 
the  Festival. 

The  proudest  record  of  all  is  in  the 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  one  seri- 
ous shooting  mishap  in  all  the  years. 
Nevertheless,  the  area  is  well  policed. 
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Because  parking  along  the  fairly  nar- 
row roadway  which  parallels  nearby 
Loyalsock  Creek  became  a problem,  it 
was  necessary  to  impose  limits.  To 
overcome  this,  a shuttle  bus  now  runs 
between  the  Festival  and  World’s  End 
State  Park  where  many  participants 
camp  overnight.  Hostelries  of  the  area 
are  crowded  to  their  limit  during  the 
three-day  event. 

Although  shooting  the  bow  is  the 
main  theme  and  activity,  the  Festival 
has  become  a meeting  ground  for 
many  who  make  the  journey  chiefly  to 
renew  old  acquaintances.  Commer- 
cial booths  occupy  two  buildings  re- 
served for  the  purpose  and  have 


become  an  important  feature.  For  ex- 
ample, two  of  the  regular  exhibitors 
come  from  California  and  Texas. 

The  Festival  ran  in  the  red  for  a few 
years,  but  it  has  developed  into  a ma- 
jor financial  base  for  contributions  to 
the  various  non-profit  organizations 
in  Sullivan  County,  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  Sullivan 
County  Teen  Center,  wheelchairs  and 
walkers  for  the  County  Loan  Closet, 
and  of  course  the  Fair  Association 
itself.  One  of  the  most  satisfying 
aspects  has  been  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  parents  who  bring  their  young- 
sters there  to  shoot.  Although  they 
have  full  participation,  young  people 
are  also  provided  with  a special  set  of 
stationary  targets  in  one  shooting 
area. 

Preparations  are  already  underway 
for  the  1982  Pennsylvania  Bowhunt- 
ers’  Festival.  It’s  the  bow-shootingest 
thing  you  ever  saw! 


&mk&  in  Srietf . . . 
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After  Your  Deer  is  Down,  by  Joseph  Fischl  and  Leonard  Lee  Rue,  III,  Winchester 
Press,  P.O.  Box  2160,  Tulsa,  OK  74101,  paperbound,  $9.95.  A photo  essay  on  the 
care,  butchering  and  handling  of  big  game;  120  step-by-step  photos  on  procedure 
to  dress,  cape,  skin,  quarter,  bone  and  cut  up  your  deer,  plus  a number  of  venison 
recipes. 

Colt  Firearms,  from  1836,  by  James  E.  Serven,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  399  pp.,  $29.95  (plus  sales  tax  in  Pennsyl- 
vania). The  author’s  four  outstanding  monographs  on  Colt  pistols  — the  Paterson, 
Colt  Dragoon,  Colt  Percussion  and  Colt  Cartridge  models -plus  a fifth  on  Colt 
Shoulder  Arms  and  other  related  material,  illustrated  with  many  excellent  photos. 
This,  the  tenth  printing  of  Serven’s  great  reference  work,  contains  material  not 
found  in  earlier  versions. 

Handguns  of  the  World,  Military  Revolvers  and  Self-loaders  from  1870  to  1945, 

by  Edward  C.  Ezell,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17105,  704  pp.,  $39.95  (plus  sales  tax  in  Pennsylvania).  An  encyclopedic  reference 
book  on  the  arms  named  in  the  title.  Over  1000  excellent  photos,  patent  drawings 
and  line  illustrations  help  identification,  and  Ezell  gives  much  historical  back- 
ground on  handgun  development  in  general,  as  well  as  details  on  the  military 
models  of  Colt,  Borchardt,  Luger,  Browning,  Webley,  Walther,  Smith  & Wesson, 
the  Mausers,  Nambu  and  many  other,  perhaps  less  known,  designers.  A section 
on  handgun  cartridges  of  the  period  is  included. 
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THE  HUNTERS  ITINERARY 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


FOR  MOST  OF  us  dyed-in-the- 
wool  hunters,  the  longest  period  of 
the  year  is  between  mid- January  and 
the  first  of  April.  Time  drags  and  the 
weather  is  never  too  pleasant.  April 
brings  a sigh  of  relief.  Not  so  much  for 
the  warm  rains  and  springtime  flow- 
ers, but  mostly  because  a new  shoot- 
ing season  is  just  around  the  corner. 

Maybe  I shouldn’t  call  this  gap  in 
the  shooting  realm  the  doldrums,  as 
you  can  hunt  foxes  through  February, 
and  the  weekend  crow  shooter  has 
plenty  of  targets.  It’s  not  a listless  time 
for  all  hunters,  but  for  a vast  majority 
of  small  and  big  game  hunters,  there 
isn’t  much  to  do.  It  could  be  a good 
time  to  plan  a hunting  itinerary  and 
make  certain  our  guns  will  be  ready 
for  the  trips  ahead. 

The  shotgunner  can  start  off  by 
making  certain  his  smoothbore  fits. 
I’m  aware  I have  hammered  on  this 
particular  aspect  for  a number  of  col- 
umns. I have  done  this  simply  because 
the  fit  of  a shotgun  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance. A rifle’s  stock  can  vary  an  inch 
or  more  without  causing  serious  prob- 
lems under  most  conditions,  but  this  is 
not  true  with  the  scatter  gun.  The 
hunter  must  be  able  to  shoulder  the 
shotgun  without  any  interference, 
and  the  buttplate  should  nestle  smack 
in  the  shoulder  pocket.  A gun  that  is 
too  long  or  far  too  short  will  not  find 
that  hollow  in  the  shoulder  muscle. 
However,  it’s  probably  better  to  have 
a gun  that  is  a bit  too  short  rather 
than  one  that  catches  under  the  arm- 
pit  and  lands  anywhere  on  the  shoul- 
der area. 

Replacing  a bulky,  spongy  butt  pad 
is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  Actu- 
ally, a thin  solid  pad  often  makes  the 
hunting  shotgun  more  effective.  The 
thick,  extra  soft  design  adds  bounce  to 
the  gun,  and  with  repeating  shotguns 


DARLENE  BEIDL  of  Mars  took  this  nice  doe 
with  a 760  Remington  30-06  topped  with  a 4x 
Unertl.  Darlene  has  killed  several  antlered 
deer  in  past  seasons. 

can  change  the  point  of  impact  dras- 
tically between  shots.  Recoil  is  not  a 
genuine  problem  with  most  hunters, 
and  the  need  for  a thick  pad  is  more 
psychological  than  a necessity. 

The  shotgunner  should  plan  a few 
sessions  on  the  trap  or  skeet  range. 
Too  few  hunters  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  claybird  breaking.  In  fact,  a 
large  number  of  trap  and  skeet  clubs 
emphasize  scores  and  trophies.  There’s 
nothing  wrong  with  this  approach  ex- 
cept these  are  for  the  dedicated  clay- 
bird  shooter;  the  hunter  is  left  out. 

It’s  also  true  that  claybird  breaking 
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is  not  100  percent  related  to  hunting. 
The  trap  and  skeet  clans  are  basically 
interested  in  the  number  of  birds 
broken,  not  so  much  whether  their 
efforts  improve  their  scores  in  the 
field.  That’s  what  claybird  shooting  is 
primarily  about,  but  there  can  be  a 
correlation  between  claybird  shooting 
and  small  game  hunting. 

Admittedly,  there  is  a big  gap  be- 
tween shooting  at  a rising  claybird 
and  getting  aligned  on  a hightailing 
rabbit  or  a curving  grouse  in  a hem- 
lock thicket.  The  targets  are  vastly 
different  and  so  are  the  shooting  for- 
mulas. Still,  there  are  carryovers  from 
the  claybird  range  to  the  hunting 
woods.  There’s  no  argument  the  trap 
or  skeet  shooter  knows  to  perfection 
how  to  swing  through  his  target.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  small  game 
hunters  really  never  get  enough  shoot- 
ing to  correct  the  bad  mistake  of  stop- 
ping the  moving  gun  an  instant  before 
pulling  the  trigger. 

Some  hunters  claim  claybird  shoot- 
ers get  more  angling  shots  than  hunters 
do.  This  is  questionable,  as  most  every 


BILL  NICHOLS  likes  Weaver-scoped  Kimber 
rimfire  in  the  squirrel  woods.  Small  wary 
animals  are  challenging  targets,  provide 
good  warmup  for  big  game  hunts. 


shot  fired  afield  is  at  some  angle  from 
the  hunter.  The  claybird  shooter  does 
fire  over  a set  area  with  all  the  targets 
staying  within  certain  boundaries.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  tar- 
get’s appoximate  speed,  where  it  will 
go,  and  definitely  where  it  will  come 
from.  Also,  claybird  shooting  lacks  the 
suspense  of  hunting,  but  has  a greater 
pressure  buildup.  The  longer  the  clay- 
bird shooter  maintains  an  unbroken 
string,  the  greater  the  internal  pres- 
sure. 

Different  Circumstances 

The  hunter  is  faced  with  different 
circumstances.  His  target  usually  has 
the  surprise  element  on  its  side,  and  in 
a matter  of  a few  yards  be  either  out 
of  sight  or  out  of  range.  In  many  situ- 
ations, the  decision  of  where  to  point 
the  scattergun  must  be  made  instantly. 
There  will  be  no  second  chance.  Time 
is  rarely  with  the  scattergun  hunter. 

Claybird  shooting  for  the  small 
game  hunter  should  be  done  with  the 
field  gun.  He  is  not  there  to  count  con- 
secutive breaks  but  to  overcome  bad 
shooting  habits.  Surprisingly,  as  the 
summer  wears  on,  the  number  of  tar- 
gets broken  will  increase  dramati- 
cally. When  the  hunting  season  rolls 
around,  it  will  be  very  evident  that 
the  money  spent  during  the  summer 
breaking  clay  targets  was  not  wasted 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

For  the  hunter  who  is  primarily  in- 
terested in  big  game,  the  waiting 
period  seems  very  long.  Yet  the 
months  between  can  be  active  ones, 
with  a half-dozen  or  more  projects. 
No  use  naming  what  can  be  done  in 
this  period,  but  the  mail  indicates  a 
growing  interest  by  older  hunters  in 
the  fiberglass  stock.  Replacing  wood 
with  fiberglass  is  about  the  only  way 
the  average  big  game  rifle  can  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced  in  weight. 

Fitting  a “glass”  stock  is  not  a simple 
project,  nor  is  it  one  for  every  person 
who  likes  to  do  a little  home  gun- 
smithing.  Jim  Peightal  of  Ernest  has 
been  specializing  in  glass  stocks  for 
years,  and  he  claims  it  requires  knowl- 
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edge  about  proper  inletting  of  the  bar- 
rel and  action  to  make  a clean  fit  with 
the  glass  stock.  He  says  each  rifle  has 
peculiarities  that  a stockmaker  must 
deal  with.  It’s  not  just  a matter  of 
removing  the  wood  stock  and  install- 
ing a fiberglass  job. 

To  come  right  down  to  it,  a lot  of 
work  is  involved.  The  glass  stock  must 
be  finished  externally  as  well  as  inter- 
nally. Pores  and  blemishes  must  be 
filled  and  the  stock  smoothed  down, 
much  like  finishing  a wood  stock.  It’s 
impossible  to  set  a price,  but  it’s  fair  to 
say  that  the  average  fiberglass  stock 
job  today  will  be  in  the  $175  dollar 
bracket. 

The  hunter  who  likes  beautiful 
wood  will  never  go  for  fiberglass,  but 
the  fact  the  glass  stock  can  be  painted 
adds  a new  dimension.  On  Helen’s 
22-250,  she  went  for  mother-of-pearl, 
but  I settled  for  blaze  orange  on  my 
new  228  Ackley  Magnum.  Jim  showed 
us  several  stocks  painted  deep  greens 
and  browns,  but  he  warned  that 
painting  a glass  stock  is  a bit  compli- 
cated. It’s  more  than  just  going  over  it 
with  a can  of  spray  paint.  If  the  paint 
is  not  applied  properly,  it  will  peel  off 
in  a short  time. 

Before  going  for  glass,  it  should  be 
determined  how  much  weight  will  be 
lost.  Thumbhole  glass  stocks  used  on 
varmint  rifles  are  much  heavier  than 
the  conventional  types  used  on  big 
game  rifles.  According  to  Jim,  restock- 
ing with  fiberglass  should  drop  total 
gun  weight  about  IV2  pounds.  This  is 
significant,  but  along  with  the  weight 
loss,  the  hunter  gains  a stock  that  is 
impervious  to  all  types  of  weather 
conditions.  The  fiberglass  stock  will 
not  warp  or  change  point  of  impact 
due  to  severe  changes  in  humidity  and 
temperature. 

How  far  can  a rifle’s  weight  be  low- 
ered? Here  again,  I asked  Peightal  for 
the  answer,  since  he  had  just  finished 
a super-lightweight  deer  outfit.  Using 
a Remington  600  action,  thin  20-inch 
barrel  chambered  for  the  new  Rem- 
ington 7mm-08  load  and  a glass  stock 
cut  to  13  inches  from  the  face  of  the 


trigger  to  the  end  of  the  butt  pad, 
pulled  the  scales  to  just  over  5 pounds. 
Adding  4x  Burris  scope  in  Redfield 
mounts  and  a simple  carrying  sling 
brought  the  complete  outfit  to  6V4 
pounds.  That’s  a mighty  light  deer 
outfit,  but  it  shoots.  Range  tests  at  100 
yards  with  factory  fodder  printed 
groups  that  stayed  under  U/2  inches, 
with  several  cutting  the  inch  mark. 

Going  for  a cartridge  such  as  the 
7mm-08  would  be  beneficial  for  thou- 
sands of  hunters.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a belief  that  a load  is  near  worthless 
in  the  deer  woods  if  it  doesn’t  have  a 
belted  head  and  hold  a handful  of 
powder.  I won’t  argue  against  the 
power  of  the  Magnum,  but  with 
60-plus  winters  behind  me,  I don’t 
relish  being  black  and  blue  from 
recoil.  Jim  feels  as  I do,  and  that’s 
why  he  stuck  with  the  small  but 
powerful  7mm-08.  Cartridges  like  the 
25-06,  7mm  Express,  270  Winchester 
and  the  old  30-06  offer  all  that  is 
needed  to  stop  a whitetail — and  then 
some. 

My  longtime  hunting  pal  Bill  Nich- 


FITTING  A barreled  action  into  a fiberglass 
stock  is  not  a simple  task.  Here,  Jim  Peigh- 
tal explains  to  Helen  Lewis  some  of  the 
problems  he’ll  face  with  her  22-250. 
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FAST-HANDLING  20-gauge  Ruger  Red 
Label,  bored  1C  and  Modified,  was  the  per- 
fect answer  for  Bob  Crissman’s  grouse 
shooting  last  fall.  Short-barreled  doubles 
are  fine  choice  in  thick  cover. 

ols  never  stops  extolling  the  virtues  of 
the  257  Roberts  cartridge.  I argue 
back  in  favor  of  the  284  Winchester. 
But  since  both  of  us  are  tilted  with 
age,  we  agree  these  cartridges  are  ter- 
rific deer  getters  and  pleasing  to 
shoot,  so  pleasing  once  a practice  ses- 
sion is  started  that  it’s  hard  to  stop. 
Not  many  Magnum  owners  can  make 
that  statement. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  get  involved 
with  scopes  and  mounts,  but  taking  a 
second  look  at  the  sighting  arrange- 
ment now  might  eliminate  a serious 
problem  come  opening  day.  From  my 
own  experience  in  checking  out  shoot- 
ing problems,  I seldom  found  a scope 
that  was  properly  mounted  for  the 
person  using  it.  I can  be  emphatic  in 
saying  that  a scope  that  isn’t  mounted 
and  adjusted  for  the  user  is  as  much  a 
liability  as  a pair  of  eyeglasses  not 
optically  ground  for  the  person  wear- 
ing them. 

First  and  foremost,  few  hunters  can 
use  a scope  that  is  centered  in  the 
mount  rings.  To  make  this  a little 
clearer,  it’s  customary  to  place  the 
scope  somewhat  forward  in  the  rings. 
This  reduces  the  chance  of  being 


struck  with  the  scope’s  eyepiece  dur- 
ing recoil.  New  scope  converts  have 
an  inherent  fear  of  being  hit  with  the 
scope,  hence  the  “forward  mount” 
philosophy. 

But  contrary  to  this  philosophy,  this 
doesn’t  prevent  the  shooter  from  being 
struck  with  the  scope.  Most  hunting 
scopes  offer  around  3 inches  of  eye 
relief.  This  means  when  the  eye  is 
approximately  that  distance  from  the 
scope’s  ocular  lens  (eyepiece),  the 
shooter  can  see  a full  circle  of  view. 
No  matter  where  the  scope  is  mounted 
in  the  rings,  the  eye  must  get  within 
three  inches  of  it  to  get  a full  field.  If 
the  scope  is  mounted  forward,  the 
shooter  must  thrust  his  head  forward; 
if  too  far  back,  the  shooter  must  pull 
back  to  get  the  proper  field  of  view. 

From  years  of  mounting  scopes,  I 
learned  few  hunting-type  optics  can 
be  mounted  too  far  back.  Naturally, 
many  variables  are  involved,  such  as 
stock  length,  action  length,  and  the 
mounting  setup  being  used.  I’ve  worn 
thin  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
general  way  to  mount  a scope;  it  must 
be  done  for  the  person  using  it. 

Many  times  scopes  are  mounted  on 
big  game  rifles  when  the  weather  is 
warm,  and  a scope  that  has  the  cor- 
rect eye  relief  then  may  be  an  inch  or 
so  off  when  a heavy  jacket  is  worn.  A 
full  field  of  view  isn’t  an  absolute  re- 
quirement as  long  as  the  hunter  can 
put  the  aiming  point  on  the  target, 
but  a full  view  does  make  aiming  a lot 
faster,  and  the  large  area  around  the 
target  is  a definite  safety  factor. 

The  hunter  should  be  able  to  catch 
this  full  field  the  instant  his  face 
touches  the  stock.  Having  to  adjust  in 
any  direction  is  time  consuming,  and 
more  importantly,  trying  to  get  the 
eye  the  exact  distance  from  the  scope 
is  frustrating.  This  little- recognized 
result  of  poor  scope  mounting  has  cost 
more  than  one  hunter  a shot.  It’s  espe- 
cially true  with  new  scope  users  and 
older  hunters. 

Lately,  there  has  been  a mad  rush 
for  the  black  powder  rifle.  During  the 
special  flintlock  season,  our  moun- 
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tains  are  teeming  with  hunters  turned 
primitive.  While  it’s  gratifying  to  see 
a hunting  sport  grow  in  popularity,  it 
must  be  remembered  there’s  a wide 
chasm  between  the  black  powder 
burner  and  the  modern  cartridge.  The 
flintlock  should  be  taken  very  seriously. 

There  seems  to  be  a feeling  that  it’s 
impossible  to  overload  the  black  pow- 
der gun.  An  old  myth  claims  our  fore- 
fathers kept  dumping  in  more  powder 
while  shooting  over  new  snow  or  a 
white  sheet.  When  unburned  powder 
came  out,  they  knew  the  maximum 
burning  charge  had  been  reached.  If 
they  actually  did  this,  it  was  ballisti- 
cally  unsound.  The  more  powder 
dumped  into  a barrel,  the  higher  the 
pressure  will  be. 

It  appears  some  hunters  are  trying 
to  make  Magnums  out  of  their  flint- 
lock outfits.  Adding  powder  doesn’t 
guarantee  super  velocities.  For  in- 
stance, in  tests  conducted  with  a 54- 
caliber  Hawken  pattern  flintlock,  96 
grains  of  FFFg  behind  a 214- grain  cast 
slug  gave  an  instrumental  velocity  at 
15  feet  of  1615  fps.  Going  up  to  142 
grains  pushed  the  velocity  to  1849  fps. 
This  is  a gain  of  only  around  234  feet 
per  second,  which  would  mean  little 
on  even  a hundred  yard  shot.  A mild 
load  of  70  grains  of  FFFg  dropped  the 
velocity  to  1460  fps,  which  is  still 
moving  the  big  214-grain  bullet  at  a 
good  clip. 

With  the  great  influx  of  flintlock 
outfits  has  come  an  increase  in  home- 
style  gunsmithing.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad,  as  it’s  wise  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  any  firearm 
being  used  and  that’s  one  way  to  learn. 
However,  with  the  black  powder  rifle, 
a few  sensible  safety  rules  are  being 
discarded  or  overlooked.  For  in- 


stance, in  cleaning  the  bore,  it’s  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  breech  plug. 
In  fact,  it’s  not  wise  to  remove  it  at  all 
unless  you  have  to  get  a stuck  ball  out 
of  the  bore. 

My  good  friend  Lloyd  Norris  of 
Brackenridge  reminded  me  that  re- 
moving the  plug  too  often  will  wear 
the  threads.  This  eventually  will  make 
the  plug  loose,  plus  putting  the  flats 
on  the  barrel  and  the  plug  out  of  align- 
ment. Having  the  flats  out  of  align- 
ment ruins  the  esthetics  of  the  rifle, 
and  a loose  plug  can  be  a hazard. 

Two  Granulations 

A flintlock  normally  uses  two  gran- 
ulations of  powder,  one  of  medium 
burning  rate  in  the  bore  and  a very 
fine,  easily  ignited  powder  in  the  pan. 
To  speed  up  ignition,  some  individuals 
are  enlarging  the  touchhole.  This  can 
be  dangerous.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  black  powder  rifle  does  not  gener- 
ate the  high  pressures  of  a centerfire 
cartridge,  it  does  build  up  significant 
pressure.  When  the  charge  is  ignited, 
most  of  the  gas  pressure  is  utilized  to 
push  the  ball  down  the  bore.  How- 
ever, some  of  it  escapes  through  the 
touchhole,  right  past  the  shooter’s 
face.  Enlarging  the  touchhole  thus 
can  result  in  a dangerous  situation.  It 
should  never  be  tampered  with. 

Most  hunters  would  benefit  from  a 
single  trigger  on  the  flintlock,  since 
few  have  experience  with  the  typical 
double-set  triggers.  Unfortunately, 
installing  one  is  a job  for  a competent 
gunsmith,  who  probably  would  have 
to  build  the  trigger  assembly  from 
scratch.  This  can’t  be  done  without 
involving  a lot  of  time,  which  costs 
money.  I would  advise  practicing  until 
the  two-triggered  system  is  mastered. 

The  doldrums  I mentioned  earlier 
are  purely  psychological.  Truth  is,  we 
are  procrastinators,  always  putting 
off  things  we  should  be  doing  now. 
This  gap  between  the  shooting  seasons 
is  a perfect  time  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  months  ahead.  It’s  simply 
a matter  of  starting  the  hunter’s  intin- 
erary  . . . now. 
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After  a lengthy  debate  over  whether 
captive  breeding  techniques  should  be 
attempted  as  opposed  to  enlarging  the 
protection  of  their  habitat,  scientists 
have  been  given  authorization  to  live 
trap  five  of  the  remaining  24  California 
condors  in  what  can  be  termed  a last 
ditch  effort  to  save  the  species  from 
extinction.  Of  the  five  condors  to  be 
trapped,  two  will  be  equipped  with 
radio  transmitters  and  released,  and 
the  rest  will  go  to  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo 
for  captive  breeding  purposes. 


The  Dow  Chemical  Company  has 
donated  40,000  acres  of  forested  wet- 
lands in  the  590,000-acre  Atchafalaya 
Basin  — the  largest  remaining  wetland 
area  in  the  Mississippi  River  drainage 
— to  the  state  of  Louisiana  as  part  of  a 
plan  to  preserve  the  Basin  for  flood 
control,  wildlife  and  recreational  bene- 
fits. 


Virginia  hunters  are  being  asked  to 
be  especially  conscious  of  the  litter 
they  bring  into  an  area  and  to  be  sure 
they  take  it  out.  Officials  estimate  that 
it  costs  $2  to  remove  a pound  of  litter, 
and  with  the  current  budget  cuts  elimi- 
nating Young  Adult  and  Youth  Conser- 
vation Corps,  it’s  becoming  more  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  forests  clean. 


The  New  York  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion reports  that  1.3  million  (21  percent) 
of  the  state’s  households  consume  3.4 
million  cords  of  fuelwood  annually, 
almost  twice  the  amount  reported  in 
1978.  But  the  most  startling  aspect  is 
that  privately  owned  woodlots  provided 
all  but  62,000  of  the  3.4  million  cords. 


In  the  largest  deer  capture  and  trans- 
fer operation  in  their  history,  the 
California  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game  removed  214  deer  from  a state 
park  to  an  area  open  to  public  hunting. 
The  move  took  four  weeks,  involved  40 
people  and  cost  $20,000  just  for  bait, 
tranquilizing  drugs,  transportation, 
and  follow-up  studies  of  the  relocated 
animals. 

The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  taken 
over  the  sponsorship  of  a conservation 
awards  program  founded  by  American 
Motors  in  1953.  Under  the  program, 
now  called  the  Gulf  Oil  Conservation 
Awards  Program,  20  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented annually  to  deserving  individ- 
uals whose  work  in  protecting  and  con- 
serving our  natural  resources  have 
otherwise  gone  unrecognized. 


A scientist  from  the  Agricultural  Uni- 
versity of  Calcutta,  India,  has  estimated 
that  one  tree,  over  an  average  50-year 
life  span,  produces  $31,250  worth  of 
oxygen,  $62,500  in  air  pollution  control, 
$31,250  in  soil  erosion  control  and  soil 
fertility,  $37,500  by  recycling  water  and 
controlling  humidity,  $31,250  in  shelter 
for  animals,  and  $2,500  worth  of  pro- 
tein for  a total  value  of  $196,250. 

Four  pairs  of  peregrine  falcons  re- 
leased in  past  years  as  part  of  the  Cor- 
nell Laboratory  of  Ornithology’s  cap- 
tive rearing  and  releasing  program 
have  successfully  produced  young  of 
their  own  in  the  wild.  During  the  past 
nesting  season,  the  four  pairs  pro- 
duced ten  young,  seven  of  which  sur- 
vived and  left  their  nest.  Three  were 
killed  by  raccoons. 

Against  the  wishes  of  four  co-own- 
ers, an  Idaho  rancher,  working  with  a 
local  sportsman’s  club  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Con- 
servation, is  conducting  an  experiment 
to  see  if  sportsmen  really  do  respect 
another’s  property.  By  providing  park- 
ing and  camping  areas  and  construct- 
ing ladders  to  facilitate  fence  cross- 
ings, the  rancher  is  providing  easy 
access  to  the  90,000-acre  property.  But 
if  his  signs  and  wishes  are  ignored  and 
littering  and  vandalism  persist,  the 
land  will  be  posted. 
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Shown  above  is  the  first  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and 
decals  to  be  offered  by  the  Game  Commission 
as  part  of  its  “Working  Together  for 
Wildlife”  program.  This  program  is  intended 
to  generate  financial  support  from  everyone — 
hunter  or  non-hunter — who  is  concerned 
about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions 
will  be  used  to  fund  numerous  management 
programs  involving  non-game  species.  This 
year’s  dated  patch  is  priced  at  $2,  the 
decal  at  $1,  delivered.  Won’t  you  help? 


Make  check  or  money  order 
payable  to 
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Born  in  March  or  April,  young  raccoons  are  just  beginning  to 
explore  their  surroundings  by  the  time  May  rolls  around.  The 
cubs,  usually  four,  will  remain  with  their  mother  and  actually  ac- 
company her,  trailing  along  in  single  file,  in  her  searches  for  food 
until  autumn,  when  some  go  off  on  their  own  while  others  remain 
with  their  mother  through  the  winter.  While  many  species  of  wild- 
life are  adversely  affected  by  human  encroachment,  raccoons  are 
highly  adaptable  and  do  quite  well  around  man. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Turkey-Time  Troubles 

IT’S  TURKEY  TIME  AGAIN.  No,  not  Thanksgiving,  though  there  are  a 
quarter-million  Pennsylvanians  who  look  on  this  as  the  season  to  be  most 
thankful  for,  as  May  brings  spring  gobbler  hunting  to  our  wooded  hills.  After  a 
long,  cold  winter  such  as  the  last  one,  spring  alone  is  enough  to  hearten  anyone, 
but  when  it  also  brings  one  of  the  most  satisfying  hunting  seasons,  life  can  seem 
worth  living  again. 

Well,  life  is  worth  living  . . . always.  The  hunter  is  more  aware  of  this  than 
most  people,  for  he  has  countless  experiences  to  remind  him  how  lucky  he  is  to 
be  alive  at  a given  moment  and  place.  In  spring,  when  he  hears  the  sudden  full- 
throated  gobble  of  an  old  tom  knife  through  the  shadows  to  challenge  the 
dawn,  nothing  on  earth  could  keep  the  chills  from  racing  along  his  spine,  noth- 
ing could  stop  the  surge  of  his  heartbeat,  the  catching  of  his  breath.  That’s  as  it 
should  be.  Such  moments  make  up  most  of  the  reasons  we  hunt. 

But  to  go  on  savoring  such  moments  requires  that  we  be  alive,  and  that’s  the 
main  reason  we  bring  up  the  subject.  As  shown  in  Jim  Filkosky's  Hunter  Educa- 
tion column  published  last  month,  thirteen  spring  gobbler  hunters  were  in- 
volved in  hunting  accidents  last  year  and  one  was  fatally  injured.  Since  at  least 
250,000  hunters  were  in  the  woods  then,  the  accident  rate  is  very  low.  However, 
when  compared  with  the  accident  rates  for  other  types  of  small  game  hunting, 
it  is  disquietingly  high.  For  example,  the  accident  rate  during  last  gobbler  sea- 
son was  2V2  times  as  great  as  for  grouse  or  woodcock  hunting,  almost  twice  as 
high  as  that  for  pheasant,  and  one-third  higher  than  that  for  rabbit  or  squirrel 
hunting. 

What  causes  such  a difference?  Except  for  a little  squirrel  shooting,  all  of 
these  species  are  hunted  with  shotguns — relatively  short  range  firearms.  So  why 
should  five  turkey  hunters  be  injured  for  every  two  grouse  hunters  when  they’re 
hunting  essentially  the  same  territory?  We  don’t  know  all  the  answers,  but  it’s 
only  commonsense  that  the  difference  in  hunting  techniques  accounts  for  at 
least  some  of  the  difference  in  accident  rates. 

The  grouse  hunter  moves  through  the  woods,  actively  searching  out  his 
quarry.  If  his  progress  isn't  noisy,  neither  is  it  quiet.  He  wears  some  orange  and 
he  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  a grouse.  Other  hunters  can  easily  see  and  recognize 
him.  By  comparison,  a typical  spring  gobbler  hunter  wraps  himself  in  cam- 
ouflage, conceals  himself  in  a laurel  patch,  and  then  deliberately  creates  the 
sounds  of  a turkey  when  he  knows  that  other  hunters  are  nearby.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  a disproportionate  number  are  shot? 

Yes,  we  know  that  no  one  should  ever  shoot  at  anything  he  can't  positively 
identify.  But  we  also  know  that  some  irresponsible  people  do.  So  why  worsen 
the  odds  against  yourself?  Why  have  such  blind  faith  in  a stranger  with  a gun? 
Wear  some  fluorescent  orange,  or  at  least  tie  some  around  a nearby  tree  so  an- 
other hunter  can  see  it.  Don’t  conceal  yourself  so  well  that  you  can't  be  identi- 
fied by  someone  approaching  from  your  blind  side.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  signal 
another  hunter  if  he  doesn’t  see  you.  Let’s  keep  things  in  perspective;  turkey 
hunting  is  great  sport,  but  the  biggest  gobbler  that  ever  walked  isn’t  worth  get- 
ting shot  over.  — Bob  Bell 


The  Gift 

By  Bill  Ingham 


HE  HUNTER’S  KNUCKLES 
were  white  as  he  tightly  gripped 
the  steering  wheel  of  his  veteran  sta- 
tion wagon.  He  was  very  depressed;  it 
certainly  had  not  been  his  year.  His 
mind  kept  probing  his  misfortunes 
like  a. tongue  that  refuses  to  stay  away 
from  a hole  in  a rotten  tooth.  He  won- 
dered how  everything  could  have 
gone  so  wrong  in  such  a short  time. 
Waves  of  anger,  self-pity  and  frustra- 
tion washed  over  him  as  he  recounted 
the  blows  that  had  struck  him  in  rapid 
succession.  Through  the  stupidity,  jeal- 
ousy, and  incompetence  of  others  he 
had  been  humiliatingly  demoted  and 
ultimately  fired  from  his  job  despite 
his  most  conscientious  efforts.  It 
hadn’t  been  the  best  job  in  the  world, 
but  he  was  very  good  at  it  and  had  en- 
joyed it  even  while  the  fast-talkers 
were  undermining  him.  He  couldn’t 
decide  if  the  loss  of  income  or  his  loss 
of  self-respect  was  causing  the  bitter- 
ness that  made  him  avoid  his  family 
and  friends. 

Over  The  Radio 

As  he  entered  the  foothill  of  the 
mountains  the  car  radio  cheerfully 
played  a tune  about  the  joys  of  Christ- 
mas. It  was  sung  by  a blithering  idiot 
who  spent  the  rest  of  the  year  making 
a fortune  crooning  in  a nasal  twang 
about  drinking  and  any  number  of 
other  vices  afflicting  mankind.  Sav- 
agely the  hunter  turned  off  the  radio 
and  wondered  how  much  peace,  joy 
and  goodwill  would  find  their  way 
into  his  home  this  year.  Money  was 
tight;  the  bank  he  had  dealt  with  for 
thirty  years  advertised  that  they  would 
loan  money  for  any  worthwhile  cause 
— new  cars,  vacations,  boats,  and 
home  improvement.  But  he  had  found 
out  the  day  before  that  they  would 
not  advance  him  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  feed  and  shelter  his  family  until 


his  money  came  through.  It  seemed 
that  they  would  be  happy  to  loan  it  to 
him  if  he  really  didn’t  need  it. 

As  the  old  station  wagon  started  the 
climb  up  the  long  mountain  the  hunter 
kept  a watchful  eye  on  the  tempera- 
ture gauge;  he  had  forgotten  to  check 
the  water  level  before  leaving  home 
and  that  small  hole  in  the  radiator 
had  been  getting  larger  day  by  day. 
As  if  that  hadn’t  been  enough  the  tail 
pipe  had  snapped  on  that  last  pothole 
he  had  almost  missed;  repairs  like  that 
could  not  be  postponed  until  after 
Christmas. 

His  mind  perversely  continued  its 
slide  show  of  ugliness.  The  unexpected 
loss  of  a brother-in-law,  who  had  also 
been  a friend  with  a rare  gift  of  un- 
derstanding, had  left  him  with  a deep 
ache.  Life  was  going  to  be  a bit  emp- 
tier without  him.  Small  game  season 
had  been  a big  disappointment;  spring 
storms  had  savaged  the  adult  birds  as 
well  as  the  broods,  and  an  early  crop 
harvest  had  eliminated  all  cover. 
Since  last  year  dull,  plastic-like  houses 
had  grown  like  a cancer  on  some  of  his 
favorite  fields.  The  birds  had  simply 
vanished  and  even  the  radar  nose  of 
the  family  setter  had  not  been  able  to 
locate  more  than  a handful.  And  the 
final  blow — missing  the  first  three 
days  of  buck  season  and  then  spending 
five  days  in  prime  deer  country  with- 
out seeing  so  much  as  a doe.  The  deer 
had  been  there,  because  everyone  else 
had  seen  plenty  of  them,  and  a buck 
had  been  shot  at  so  close  to  him  that 
he  could  hear  the  unseen  hunter 
working  the  action  of  his  rifle. 

The  hunter  slowed  the  wagon,  eased 
it  to  the  berm  of  the  road,  turned  off 
the  ignition  and  just  sat  there.  He 
wondered  why  he  was  going  buck 
hunting  in  the  first  place.  Shouldn’t 
he  be  trying  harder  to  find  a new  job? 
His  efforts  had  been  very  discouraging 
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AS  HE  LOOKED  at  the  trail  of  empty  cans 
and  bags  he  thought,  if  “humans”  don’t 
soon  wise  up  we’ll  need  a shovel  to  get  into 
the  woods  in  a couple  of  years. 


so  far.  He  had  heard  “Overqualified” 
so  many  times  that  he  couldn’t  help 
but  wonder  if  the  real  reason  wasn’t 
the  weight  of  almost  fifty  years  that 
he  carried  on  his  shoulders.  Reason 
told  him  that  try  as  he  would  he 
couldn’t  change  circumstances,  but 
that  was  thin  comfort  to  him.  Well, 
he  had  come  to  hunt  and  unappealing 
as  the  idea  now  seemed,  it  was  better 
than  moping  around  the  house  and 
dampening  everyone  else’s  enthusiasm 
for  life.  He  didn’t  need  a buck,  but 
somehow  a day  in  the  woods  always 
helped  him  sort  out  his  mind. 

The  hunter  climbed  into  his  gear 
and  carefully  loaded  his  rifle,  check- 
ing and  double-checking  the  safety. 
He  would  unconsciously  recheck  that 
safety  countless  times  during  the  day. 
Perhaps  his  accumulated  years  did  not 
make  him  a sought-after  commodity 
on  the  employment  market,  but  they 
did  make  him  the  kind  of  a hunter  you 
were  never  afraid  to  hunt  with . 

He  had  not  hunted  the  mountain 
for  half  a dozen  years  and  things  had 


changed  dramatically  in  that  time. 
The  logging  road  was  heavily  over- 
grown, not  at  all  like  he  remembered 
it.  His  lips  curled  in  disgust  as  he 
looked  at  the  trail  of  empty  cans  and 
sandwich  bags  left  by  others  who  had 
thoughtlessly  used  the  woods  before 
him.  If  “humans”  didn’t  soon  wise  up 
we’ll  need  a shovel  to  get  into  the 
woods  in  a couple  of  years,  he  thought. 
He  followed  the  trail  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  before  it  ended  abruptly. 
The  hunter  paused  for  a moment  to 
get  his  bearings  and  then  plunged 
straight  ahead.  The  going  was  tough 
and  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead 
as  he  climbed  the  hill.  Stones  turned 
to  rocks  and  then  to  boulders  as  big  as 
a room  the  higher  he  went.  Savage 
storms  in  the  spring  had  literally  torn 
trees  out  of  the  earth  and  deadfalls 
blocked  his  path  in  all  directions.  He 
knew  that  he  was  making  more  noise 
than  a bulldozer  and  that  even  a 
stone-deaf  deer  would  have  quietly 
left  the  area  far  ahead  of  him.  The 
hunter  sat  down  on  a fallen  log  to 
catch  his  breath  and  wondered  if  it 
was  worth  it  to  continue  the  struggle. 
With  anything. 

He  looked  at  his  rifle  as  if  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  an  instrument  of  pre- 
cision. The  slender  barrel  was  a deep 
plum  blue  under  its  light  coating  of  oil 
and  the  carefully  jeweled  bolt  was  as 
smooth  as  silk.  The  stock  bore  no  re- 
semblance to  the  way  it  looked  when 
someone  put  it  in  a box  at  the  fac- 
tory. The  plastic-like  finish  had  been 
stripped  away;  the  phony,  stamped-in 
checkering  had  been  sanded  off.  He 
had  carefully  checkered  a delicate 
design  of  fleurs-de-lis  and  soft  flowing 
spacer  forms  on  it.  Graceful  deer  were 
carved  on  the  stock;  countless  coats  of 
oil  were  hand-rubbed  into  the  beauti- 
ful walnut  until  the  grain  glowed 
warmly  like  the  embers  of  an  apple 
wood  fire.  How  many  hours  had  he 
spent  lovingly  working  on  his  rifle,  he 
wondered.  One  hundred?  Two  hun- 
dred? The  trigger  required  exactly 
three  and  one-half  pounds  of  pressure 
to  make  things  happen.  He  knew  that, 
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too,  because  he  had  had  it  carefully 
adjusted  by  an  expert  gun  craftsman. 
Just  three  and  one-half  pounds  of 
pressure  . . . 

He  looked  at  the  rifle  in  his  hands. 
What  was  it,  really?  A precision  in- 
strument? A thing  of  evil  as  the  anti- 
hunters claimed?  An  answer  to  his 
problems?  An  icy  chill  swept  through 
him  as  realization  exploded  in  his  con- 
sciousness. Powerful  forces  far  beyond 
his  understanding  were  using  him  for 
a battlefield. 

In  a panic  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
crashed  uphill  through  the  brush.  A 
whippy  branch  of  maple  slashed  across 
his  lip  with  vicious  accuracy  and 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  Greenbriars 
tore  at  his  hunting  pants.  His  boots 
slipped  on  an  ice-coated  rock  and  he 
took  a nasty  fall,  striking  his  knee 
painfully  on  the  iron-hard  ground. 
His  breath  was  coming  in  painful  gasps 
that  were  almost  sobs  as  he  neared  the 
top  of  the  mountain.  Slowly,  his  head 
began  to  clear  and  he  looked  around. 
He  had  come  to  a small  bench  that 
was  criss-crossed  with  deer  trails. 
Hunting  instinct  developed  over  more 
than  thirty  years  in  the  woods  took 
command  of  the  hunter  and  he  care- 
fully prepared  his  stand  to  begin  the 
eternal  vigil  that  is  as  old  as  man  him- 
self. 

The  Red  Alert 

The  hunter  waited.  Every  now  and 
then  a busy  gray  squirrel  dashed 
through  the  dry  leaves  and  sounded 
the  red  alert  to  his  nervous  system. 
Birds  kept  him  from  being  friendless 
— a grouse  drummed  furiously  about 
three  hundred  yards  away;  chickadees 
flitted  protectively  about  him;  an  occa- 
sional blue  jay  hurled  insults  indis- 
criminately at  the  world.  The  hunter 
was  terribly  confused  as  thoughts, 
both  good  and  bad,  coursed  through 
his  mind  like  thunderbolts.  The  wan- 
dering of  his  mind  was  not  unexpected. 
He  had  found  out  years  ago  that  he 
could  be  by  himself  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  the  hours  spent  on  a deer 
stand  were  the  only  time  that  he  was 


really  with  himself.  There  was  a big 
difference  between  being  “by”  oneself 
and  being  “with”  oneself. 

The  thin  December  sun  crept  slowly 
across  the  sky  offering  precious  little 
warmth.  Slowly  the  exquisite  chill 
known  only  to  a deer  hunter  pene- 
trated his  down  clothing  and  formed 
razor-sharp  crystals  of  ice  in  his  bone 
marrow.  Why  is  it,  he  wondered,  that 
you  can  tolerate  the  cold  one  minute 
and  then  in  the  tick  of  a watch  it 
becomes  agonizingly  unbearable?  He 
knew  from  experience  that  deer  usu- 
ally appeared  at  the  time  when  his 
defenses  were  at  their  lowest  ebb — 
when  the  torture  of  a deer  stand  could 
be  endured  no  longer.  Carefully  he 
surveyed  every  tree  and  branch 
within  sight  for  a nose,  an  eye,  the 
curve  of  a hind  leg,  before  getting 
woodenly  to  his  feet  and  slinging  his 
rifle. 
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THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 
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HE  HAD  found  out  years  ago  that  there  was 
a big  difference  between  being  by  oneself 
and  being  with  oneself. 


Slowly  he  eased  along  the  ridge, 
gritting  his  teeth  at  first  as  his  joints 
grudgingly  gave  up  their  stiffness  and 
circulation  returned  to  his  numbed 
fingers  and  feet.  The  hunter  was  tired 
and  wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
warm  up  and  then  find  another  good 
stand.  He  knew  that  he  really  wasn’t 
hunting  as  he  dragged  through  the 
brush,  snapping  twigs  and  branches. 
It  didn’t  matter,  he  thought,  because 
he  hadn’t  seen  another  hunter,  let 
alone  a deer.  Instinct  alone  led  him 
half  a mile  along  the  ridge  toward  a 
promising  stand  that  gave  a clear  view 
of  a lot  of  hillside. 

The  hunter  didn’t  see  the  old  man 
until  he  was  almost  on  top  of  him.  He 
was  casually  leaning  against  the  sturdy 
trunk  of  a white  oak  that  hid  him 
from  all  but  the  sharpest  eyes.  His 
weather-beaten  face  was  as  old  as  time 
itself,  frosted  with  sparse  white  hair 
and  creases  that  had  been  stamped 
deeper  year  by  year.  A drop  of  mois- 


ture clung  precariously  to  the  tip  of 
his  angular  nose.  His  eyes  were  the 
color  of  faded  denim  and  had  a merry 
twinkle  dancing  in  them.  He  wore  a 
mixed  bag  of  clothing,  topped  with  an 
old  Woolrich  coat  that  had  been 
brushed  to  the  softness  of  velvet  by 
years  of  travel  through  thickets.  The 
ragged  cuffs  of  his  duck  trousers  bore 
mute  evidence  of  passage  through 
hundreds  of  briar  patches.  His  only 
concession  to  changing  times  was  the 
blaze  orange  hunting  cap  with  the 
flaps  pulled  down  over  his  ears.  The 
old  man’s  rifle  wasn’t  much  to  look  at 
— an  old  converted  Mauser  that  had 
probably  served  a hitch  in  Kaiser  Bill’s 
army  sometime  in  its  forgotten  past. 
Its  stock  was  scratched,  only  a few 
patches  of  finish  remained  on  the 
wood,  and  nothing  less  than  a micro- 
scope would  have  revealed  any  bluing 
on  the  barrel.  The  hunter  couldn’t 
help  but  notice  the  hands  that  held 
the  rifle.  They  were  callused  and 
scarred  by  a lifetime  of  toil;  no-non- 
sense  hands  that  looked  as  if  they 
could  deftly  swing  an  axe  all  day.  Yet 
they  were  hands  that  also  knew  the 
feel  of  the  warm  tenderness  of  a loving 
woman,  the  overwhelming  awe  of 
cradling  a newborn  child,  and  the 
silkiness  of  a devoted  dog5 s ears. 

Apologized 

Sheepishly  the  hunter  apologized  to 
the  old  man  for  thrashing  thought- 
lessly about  in  the  woods  and  spoiling 
his  hunting.  With  a smile  in  his  eyes 
the  old  man  waved  his  hand  over  the 
surrounding  countryside  and  cheer- 
fully said,  “How  could  anyone  spoil 
something  like  this?  Sit  awhile.  I’m 
just  glad  for  someone  to  talk  with.” 

And  talk  they  did,  about  anything 
and  everything.  The  old  man  allowed 
that  he  was  retired  and  spent  a lot  of 
time  in  the  fields  and  woods.  He  didn’t 
get  around  too  well  anymore,  and  he 
didn’t  hunt  all  day,  but  he  did  hunt 
almost  every  day,  with  his  old  beagle 
in  small  game  season  and  alone  during 
buck  season.  He  talked  about  how  he 
had  started  hunting  in  Lycoming 
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County,  but  now  roamed  the  hills  of 
Lancaster  County.  And  how  he  had 
shot  a nice  buck  last  year  from  the 
very  spot  where  they  were  standing, 
and  how  he  had  taken  three  nice 
bucks  in  six  years  from  the  heavily- 
hunted  Furnace  Hills  near  the  Middle 
Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area.  His 
eyes  had  a faraway  look  in  them  as  he 
spoke  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  under- 
scored a deep  sense  of  appreciation. 
Time  sped  by  as  the  old  man  quietly 
shared  a lifetime  a hunting  with  the 
hunter — of  bear  hunting  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  of  camps  he  had  be- 
longed to,  of  dogs  that  had  owned 
him,  of  sons  and  grandsons  that  had 
turned  his  days  in  the  fields  and  woods 
into  golden  treasures  of  memories. 

And  finally  it  was  over.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  say.  The  old  man 
looked  deeply  into  the  hunter  and 
said,  “This  is  a good  spot,  son.  Hunt 
here  for  awhile.  I can’t  stay  in  one 
place  too  long  because  this  old  ar- 
thritis in  my  knees  gets  to  hurtin’  pretty 
fierce  if  I do.  Keep  your  head  warm 
and  your  feet  dry.  And  don’t  worry. 
Things  will  work  out  just  fine.”  The 
hunter  solemnly  shook  hands  with  the 
old  man  and  watched  him  hobble 
slowly  and  painfully  away  until  he 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  woods.  They 
knew  that  they  would  never  meet 
again,  but  also  knew  that  they  had 
shared  something  very  precious  to- 
gether, a chance  encounter  that 
would  be  remembered  for  the  re- 
mainder of  two  lifetimes. 

The  hunter  stayed  at  the  old  man’s 
stand  a long  time.  And  he  thought.  He 
was  almost  fifty  years  old,  yet  the  old 
man  had  called  him  “son.”  It  was  all 


too  plain  that  life  had  never  been  easy 
for  the  old  man,  yet  he  had  never 
complained.  He  had  dismissed  forty- 
two  years  of  hard  work  with  a wave  of 
his  hand  in  the  same  way  that  he  had 
dismissed  the  aches  and  pains  of  his 
many  years.  Certainly,  the  old  man 
had  carried  a much  heavier  load  than 
the  hunter,  and  for  a longer  time,  too. 
But  he  had  never  allowed  it  to  defeat 
him. 

A sense  of  peace  settled  over  the 
hunter.  He  knew  that  hard  times  were 
still  with  him,  but  he  also  knew  that 
he  would  be  able  to  handle  them, 
somehow.  The  old  man  had  talked, 
but  he  had  also  listened,  and  he  had 
understood  what  had  never  been  men- 
tioned. He  had  sensed  the  forces  that 
were  deeply  gnawing  at  the  hunter’s 
insides  and  he  had  gentled  them.  With 
a few  simple,  carefully-chosen  words 
he  had  managed  to  restore  the  hunter’s 
confidence  and  dignity.  For  the  first 
time  in  many  weeks  the  hunter  smiled 
— deep  down  inside  where  it  really 
counts. 

Even  though  there  were  several 
hours  of  shooting  time  left,  the  hunter 
knew  that  his  hunt  was  over  for  the 
day.  With  determination  he  slung  his 
rifle  and  headed  downhill  into  the 
mile  of  impossible  tangle  he  must 
fight  through  before  reaching  his  old 
station  wagon.  A whippy  maple 
branch  whacked  him  on  the  lip  and  he 
grinned.  Greenbriars  sank  their  talons 
into  his  flesh  and  he  ignored  them. 
The  hunter  knew  without  a doubt 
that  his  family  would  have  one  of  the 
finest  Christmases  ever.  And  he,  the 
hunter,  had  received  the  most  price- 
less gift  of  all. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands, 
which  are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife 
management  uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations 
show  their  sincere  interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Game  Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contri- 
butions. 
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Gobbler 


By  Paul  R.  Jukes 


IT  WAS  AN  unusually  warm  morn- 
ing when  I parked  my  4WD  and 
headed  for  a favored  spot  on  the  first 
Monday  of  spring  gobbler  season.  Pre- 
vious commitments  had  kept  me  occu- 
pied on  the  opening  Saturday,  but  I 
felt  certain  the  small  flock  I had 
located  earlier  was  still  undisturbed.  I 
had  encountered  them  while  photo- 
graphing deer  and  had  managed  to 
keep  tabs  on  them  as  the  spring  season 
neared.  It  was  almost  5 o’clock  when  I 
arrived  at  my  site,  a gnarled  hemlock 
with  branches  low  enough  to  conceal 
a camouflaged  hunter.  After  sliding  a 
bow  sock  over  the  barrels  of  my  Win- 
chester, I removed  my  vest  and  laid 
out  my  equipment:  a battle-scarred 
Lynch  box  call,  a homemade  wing- 
bone  call,  two  extra  shells,  gloves,  and 
a face  mask. 

The  pre-dawn  silence  slowly  gave 
way  to  the  awakening  anthem  of 
early  morning;  soon  the  woods  were 
alive  with  sound  as  the  avian  choir 


of  chickadees,  cardinals,  and  jays 
greeted  a new  day.  Off  to  my  left  a 
red-tailed  hawk  circled,  then  dove 
through  the  early  mist,  perhaps  to  his 
breakfast. 

The  minutes  crept  by  at  a snail’s 
pace  as  I readied  myself  for  the  job  at 
hand.  I slipped  the  rubber  bands  from 
the  lid  of  the  box  call,  carefully  avoid- 
ing any  unnecessary  squeaking.  The 
call  is  one  of  my  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions, as  it  was  a Christmas  gift 
many  years  ago  from  my  turkey  hunt- 
ing mentor,  Lawrence  Sutton  of  Pitts- 
field. I remembered  his  patient  hours 
of  teaching  me  how  to  call  “just  right, 
not  too  much.  Just  keep  him  inter- 
ested but  don’t  scare  him  off.” 

I thought  of  his  advice  as  I slipped 
the  camo  mask  over  my  face.  “.  . .a 
turkey  can  spot  a face  like  a neon  sign. 
Better  keep  it  covered.  Hands,  too.”  I 
put  on  my  gloves.  “It  doesn’t  take 
much  to  kill  a gobbler  if  you  can  call 
right  and  get  him  close.”  I thumbed  a 
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pair  of  5s  into  the  tubes  of  the  101. 
“Still,  you  need  a full  choke  to  keep 
the  pattern  on  him.”  I set  the  selector 
for  the  top  barrel.  “Whatever  you  do, 
you’ve  got  to  keep  at  it.” 

That  was  the  hard  part.  Many 
seasons  had  come  and  gone  and  I had 
yet  to  bag  my  first  gobbler.  Oh,  I’d 
come  close,  all  right,  just  close  enough 
to  entice  me  to  try  again.  But  I was 
beginning  to  wonder  if  maybe  a jinx 
wasn’t  following  me  around.  It  seemed 
the  harder  I tried,  the  worse  it  got. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  year  I was 
hunting  near  President  with  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Slozat,  a clergyman  friend 
from  Franklin.  I had  diligently  and 
carefully  worked  two  gobblers  for 
almost  two  hours,  trying  to  get  one  or 
the  other  to  move.  Just  as  one  started 
in,  what  should  appear  but  two  fel- 
lows out  joyriding  on  a woods  bikel 
Needless  to  say,  that  was  the  end  of 
the  hunting.  Rev.  Slozat  got  a gobbler 
a week  later,  less  than  a mile  from  his 
home,  without  any  assistance  from 
me.  He  credited  blind  luck  while  I 
maintained  it  was  divine  guidance, 
but  the  fact  still  remained  that  I had 
no  gobbler  to  tag  that  year. 

A few  seasons  later  I sought  assis- 
tance from  Orrie  Pudder,  a turkey 
hunting  barber  from  Sugar  Grove. 
“I’ll  show  you  a turkey,”  he  con- 
fidently assured  me.  He  did,  too.  A 
hen.  I was  at  the  end  of  my  rope.  I 
bought  books,  read  magazine  articles, 
listened  to  records.  I tried  slate  calls, 
box  calls,  mouth  calls,  tube  calls, 
wingbone  calls,  commercial  calls, 
handmade,  fancy,  plain,  simple,  com- 
plex. Eventually,  I could  almost  tell 
the  manufacturer  of  the  call  just  by 
listening  to  it.  But  I still  couldn’t  get  a 
gobbler. 

In  desperation  I again  sought  ad- 
vice from  friend  Lawrence.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  ultimate  trick  of  my 
gobbler  jinx  occurred  while  I was  hunt- 
ing with  him  one  spring  a full  dozen 
years  after  he  had  presented  me  with 
the  Lynch  box.  “You  be  here  at  4:30  in 
the  morning  and  I’ll  call  one  in  for 
you,”  he  said.  It  was  darker  than  a 


“I’LL  SHOW  you  a turkey,”  a turkey  hunting 
barber  confidently  assured  me.  He  did  too, 
a hen. 


stack  of  black  cats  when  we  left  his 
truck  and  began  our  hike  into  the 
woods.  We  had  walked  a mile  or  so 
when  he  stopped  and  doused  the 
light.  “Your  spot  is  up  ahead  a bit. 
Better  get  ready.” 

I didn’t  have  to  ask  what  he  meant. 
Camo  jacket  . . . gloves  . . . mask  . . . 
gun  loaded.  “Here  we  are.  Crawl  in 
there.  See  that  stick?  It’s  pointing 
toward  a tree  up  that  way.  There’s  a 
turkey  in  it.  See  that  stick?  There’s 
another  one  roosting  over  there  a hun- 
dred yards  or  so.  I’ll  be  behind  you.” 

Then  He  Was  Gone 

Then  he  was  gone  and  I was  alone, 
trying  to  make  myself  look  like  part  of 
the  scenery.  Lawrence  had  done  the 
homework  and  I was  about  to  cash  in 
on  it.  I was  ready  to  fill  out  my  tag. 
I could  taste  roast  turkey.  At  last  I 
was  going  to  break  the  jinx.  Or  so  I 
thought. 

It  was  one  of  those  things  that  hap- 
pens so  fast  that  in  your  memory  you 
must  recreate  it  a hundred  times  to  be 
sure  you’ve  got  it  right.  I can  clearly 
remember  the  first  slight  gil-obble- 
obble-obble  of  the  roosting  bird  on 
my  right,  the  hollow  whump  of  a shot- 
gun and  the  soft  thud  of  feathered 
flesh  meeting  earth.  I was  too  dumb- 
founded to  move.  Somebody  had  stolen 
my  turkeyl  It  was  dark;  almost  twenty 
minutes  remained  until  legal  shooting 
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time.  Lawrence  appeared  through  the 
brush  almost  as  quickly  as  he  had  first 
disappeared.  Our  unseen,  unwelcome 
unsportsman  intruder  had  vanished 
like  a fog  in  the  breeze.  “Outlaw.”  I 
was  upset.  “Game  hog.”  Lawrence 
was  upset.  It  was  the  end  of  the  day 
and  the  season  for  both  of  us. 

All  this  was  running  through  my 
mind  as  I readied  myself  for  my  first 
day  afield  this  season.  The  sun  gradu- 
ally inched  up  over  the  horizon  and 
darkness  gave  way  to  dawn.  Behind 
me  a woodpecker  hammered  at  a de- 
caying beech;  overhead  a murder  of 
crows  added  to  the  cacophony.  Then  I 
heard  it.  Gobble  . . . gobble  . . . gob- 
ble. Then  again,  softly,  and  once 
more.  I reached  for  the  box,  then  hesi- 
tated. Too  far — 150  yards,  anyway. 
Let  him  get  down  first.  Another  series 
of  gobbles,  a bit  louder  than  the  first. 

Then  He  Left  The  Roost 

Then  he  left  his  roost,  thrashing 
wildly  to  the  ground  below.  I could 
see  him,  stretching  like  a sleepy  man 
rudely  awakened  by  a bad  dream. 
Nervous  hands  scraped  the  lid  and  the 
resounding  Cluck  of  chalked  cedar 
brought  him  to  full  attention.  Through 
the  screen  of  the  face  mask  I could  see 
him  swell  until  it  seemed  he  would 
burst.  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble.  Louder 
and  louder,  the  crescendo  of  agitation 
echoed  from  hill  to  hill. 

I stretched  prone  under  the  hem- 
lock, looking  uphill  through  the  maze 
of  brush  and  undergrowth,  wishing 
for  a hole  into  which  I could  dis- 


appear. Every  cluck  brought  an  im- 
mediate response,  and  soon  the  old 
gladiator  began  a wary  advance  in  my 
direction.  Kee-kee-cluck.  Kee-kee- 
cluck.  He  was  at  100  yards  . . . 80  . . . 
75  ...  60.  Each  slow  step  accom- 
panied a resounding  gobble  which  in 
turn  doubled,  tripled,  and  seemingly 
quadrupled  my  heartbreak. 

At  60  yards  the  bird  halted  and 
began  pacing  slowly  back  and  forth,  a 
psychedelic  display  of  colors  splaying 
from  his  bronze  feathers.  Dust  stirred 
and  settled  as  he  puffed,  stamped,  and 
gobbled.  Back  and  forth  he  moved, 
too  far  to  shoot,  too  close  to  move. 
Twenty  more  yards  to  come,  prefer- 
ably thirty.  Wait,  wait,  wait.  I was 
ready  to  fill  out  my  tag.  I could  taste 
roast  turkey.  Then  he  was  gone,  slip- 
ping away  through  the  screen  of  brush 
as  quickly  and  quietly  as  a shadow. 
Seventy-five  yards  . . . 100  yards  . . . 
gone.  Only  another  turkey  hunter 
knows  my  disappointment  that  morn- 
ing. 

I maintained  sporadic  contact  with 
the  gobbler  through  the  first  week  of 
the  season,  but  he  always  managed  to 
stay  just  out  of  range.  Then  the  spring 
rains  came  and  hunting  was  forsaken 
in  deference  to  the  inclement  weather. 
Before  I knew  it,  the  last  half  of  the 
final  week  was  over  and  I had  only 
one  day  left  to  hunt.  It  was  more  in 
desperation  than  determination  that  1 
prepared  for  my  final  day  afield. 

Reluctantly  I returned  to  my  former 
place  of  defeat,  choosing  to  go  down 
fighting  rather  than  yield  to  the  frus- 
tration that  enveloped  me.  Once  again 
I attempted  to  meld  into  the  scenery 
in  what  had  become  a ritual  of  prepa- 
ration. Once  again  I witnessed  the 
dawning  of  another  day;  once  again 
. . . Gobble  . . . gobble  . . . gobble.  It 
couldn’t  be.  Not  that  close.  But  it  was. 
Perhaps  100  yards  uphill,  in  almost 
the  same  place  I had  first  seen  the  tom 
and  had  met  with  such  ignominious 
defeat,  a vague  form  at  the  top  of  a 
scrawny  fir  announced  his  supremacy 
to  all  who  could  hear. 

In  a fit  born  of  desperation  I raked 
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the  lid  of  the  box.  The  old  warrior  an- 
swered with  the  loudest  gobble  I have 
ever  heard.  I gave  him  another  blast, 
unmindful  that  a moment  of  careless- 
ness would  again  drive  him  away.  A 
shower  of  bark  and  twigs  littered  the 
ground  as  he  tipped  off  his  perch, 
miraculously  gliding  toward  me.  He 
hit  the  ground  with  a soft  thump  and 
immediately  began  the  most  spectacu- 
lar show  I have  ever  witnessed,  stamp- 
ing, strutting,  gobbling.  Every  loud 
cluck  brought  an  equally  excited  re- 
sponse as  step  by  step  he  closed  the 
distance  between  us.  When  he  dis- 
appeared in  a small  hillside  depres- 
sion, I gave  him  a couple  more  clucks, 
then  carefully  dropped  the  call  and 
raised  the  gun.  I was  ready  to  fill  out 
my  tag.  Again  I could  taste  roast  tur- 
key. 

Anxious  minutes  passed  as  the  gob- 
bler traversed  the  length  of  the 
ravine,  pausing  only  to  gobble  occa- 
sionally. I pointed  the  12-gauge  at  the 
spot  I expected  him  to  appear  and 
waited.  And  waited.  And  suddenly, 
there  he  was,  not  30  yards  distant, 
coming  for  all  he  was  worth. 

I shifted  the  gun  a bit  to  the  right 
and  pulled  the  trigger.  Then  a second 
shot  for  insurance.  The  ejectors  kicked 


SHAKY  LEGS  carried  me,  stumbling,  to  my 
long  awaited  trophy.  Now  I could  fill  out  my 
tag,  the  jinx  was  broken. 


the  smoking  empties  into  the  brush 
and  another  pair  of  magnums  slid 
simultaneously  into  the  tubes.  A hush 
enveloped  the  forest  as  if  in  silent  trib- 
ute to  a fallen  monarch.  Shaky  legs 
carried  me,  stumbling,  to  my  long 
awaited  trophy. 

Now  I could  fill  out  my  tag  . . . 


WILL  JOHNS 

Sept.  26, 1922 -Feb.  19, 1982 

Will  Johns  was  editor  of  GAME 
NEWS  from  1949  through  1961.  He 
set  standards  which  still  influence  the 
magazine.  A charter  member  of  Penn- 
sylvania Outdoor  Writers  Association, 
he  was  often  an  island  of  calm  and 
reason  within  all  the  sound  and  the 
fury;  he  was  a companion  on  many 
deer  and  pheasant  and  grouse  hunts, 
each  of  which  was  special  even  if  not 
one  shot  was  fired;  he  was  a highly 
skilled  fisherman,  canoeist  and  out- 
doorsman  who  was  always  willing  to 
share  his  expertise  with  anyone  who 
needed  help.  Will  was  a quiet  man 
whose  death  leaves  a large  empty 
place  in  the  outdoors. 
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Tales  of  a Corn  Skiver 

By  W,  W.  Britton 


THE  LATE  “Mann”  Lane,  one  of 
the  Fulton  County  farmers  I re- 
member from  my  youth,  used  to  say, 
“It  takes  cute  to  catch  cunning.” 
When  I became  a game  protector  in 
1932,  I realized  how  right  he  was.  A 
certain  “Mr.  Cunning”  knew  not  only 
the  make  and  color  of  my  car,  but 
even  its  license  number.  And  among 
his  other  advantages,  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  area  in  which  he 
operated.  So  it  became  a real  problem 
for  me,  as  “Mr.  Cute,”  to  outfox  Mr. 
Cunning. 

Having  been  born  and  raised  on  a 
farm  was  my  good  fortune.  Of  the 
many  chores  on  the  farm  I had  learned 
to  do,  the  one  I liked  most  was  husk- 
ing corn.  Little  did  I realize  then, 
though,  that  a time  would  come  when 
a now- antique  corn  skiver  would  play 
a leading  role  in  the  investigation  of  a 
Game  Law  violation.  I still  have  my 
skiver  and  keep  it  in  my  gun  cabinet. 
About  twice  a year  I go  through  the 
cabinet  to  clean  it  out,  etc.,  and  when 
I see  the  skiver  I pick  it  up  and  admire 
it,  and  the  past  unfolds  in  my  mind 
like  a storybook  tale.  . . . 

Information  from  a reliable  source 
said  a couple  of  violators  were  hunt- 
ing rabbits  almost  every  morning  out 
of  season.  I drove  out  to  the  site  one 
afternoon  to  familiarize  myself  with 
the  area.  A field  of  cornshocks  abutted 
the  clearing  where  the  hunting  report- 
edly was  being  done.  This  gave  me  an 
idea.  I would  park  my  car  a half-mile 
down  the  road  in  a small  woods  and 
walk  to  the  cornfield  the  following 
morning. 

I was  husking  corn  as  the  morning 
sun  peeped  over  the  horizon.  My  bib 
overalls  were  a trifle  tight,  as  was  my 
denim  jacket,  but  my  old  slouch  hat 
still  fit.  Shortly  before  8 o’clock  I 
heard  two  beagles  giving  tongue.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  the  report  of  a 


shotgun.  Naturally,  I wanted  to  appre- 
hend the  hunters,  but  something  told 
me  to  sit  tight  and  learn  their  identity. 

The  beagles  routed  another  rabbit 
and  the  music  increased  in  tempo. 
The  rabbit  was  now  in  the  cornfield 
and  the  beagles  were  having  trouble 
with  the  trail.  Finally,  the  music 
stopped  and  two  little  beagles  came 
up  to  me.  They  were  friendly,  as  most 
young  beagles  are.  I petted  them  and 
tried  to  detain  them  for  I figured  the 
hunters  would  come  looking  for  them. 

I was  right.  One  of  the  young  men 
came  up  along  the  fence  and  I hailed 
him  with,  “Your  dogs  are  up  here.”  As 
he  approached  I asked  him  if  he  had 
any  chewin’  on  him  as  I had  left  mine 
in  my  other  coat. 

“I  don’t  chew  but  my  buddy  does.” 
He  called  the  other  hunter  and  told 
him  what  I wanted. 

His  buddy,  who  seemed  like  a nice 
chap,  got  a pack  of  Union  Workman 
out  of  his  hip  pocket,  handed  it  to  me, 
and  said,  “Haven’t  I seen  you  some- 
where before?  When  did  you  start 
working  for  Mr.  Weaver?  Oh,  oh — I 
know  you  now,  you’re  the  game  war- 
den.” 

I acknowledged  he  was  correct. 
After  relieving  them  of  their  guns  and 
taking  down  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, I told  them  when  and  where  to 
meet  me  if  they  wished  to  settle  on  a 
field  receipt.  They  agreed  to  be  at  my 
home  that  evening. 

I walked  back  to  my  car  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Weaver’s  home.  He  was 
doing  the  morning  chores  around  the 
barn.  I told  him  about  my  morning’s 
activities  and  that  I had  husked 
several  shocks  of  corn  in  the  process, 
but  didn’t  have  any  strings  to  tie  the 
fodder. 

“Thanks  a lot,”  he  said.  “I’ll  take 
care  of  the  fodder.” 

Mrs.  Weaver’s  curiosity  was  now 
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I FIGURED  the  hunters  would  come  looking  for  them  and  I was  right.  One  of  the  young  men 
came  up  along  the  fence  and  I hailed  him  with,  “Your  dogs  are  up  here.” 


aroused,  and  after  learning  what  I 
had  been  doing  she  said,  “Wait  a 
minute.”  She  disappeared  into  the 
kitchen  and  came  right  back  with  a 
freshly  baked  apple  pie.  “Here,  take 
this  along  with  you.  Anytime  you  feel 
like  husking  corn,  just  help  yourself.” 
She  felt  bad  when  I told  her  game  pro- 
tectors were  forbidden  to  accept  gra- 
tuities, and  I felt  bad  that  she  would 
never  know  how  much  I appreciated 
her  offer. 

The  second  time  the  corn  skiver  was 
used,  was  to  “turn  the  other  cheek.”  A 
deputy  and  I were  working  an  area, 
posing  as  hunters.  We  had  permission 
to  park  the  car  at  the  house  and  hunt 
in  an  adjacent  field.  What  we  didn’t 
know  at  the  time  was  that  the  home- 
owners  didn’t  own  or  rent  the  field. 
The  farmer  who  did  own  that  land 
didn’t  allow  anyone  to  hunt  there. 
There  were  no  signs  forbidding  tres- 
pass, though,  and  we  thought  we 
were  on  land  open  to  hunting. 

Rabbits  were  really  plentiful  and 
we  had  bagged  five  or  six  before  the 
owner  approached  us.  And  he  was 
furious.  He  gave  us  a tongue  lashing, 


ordered  us  off  his  property,  and 
threatened  us  with  a trespass  suit.  We 
tried  to  explain  how  it  had  all  hap- 
pened but  we  couldn’t  get  a word  in 
edgewise.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
get  off  his  land,  which  we  did. 

The  Next  Fall 

The  next  fall  I read  in  the  local 
paper  about  this  farmer  coming  down 
with  a serious  ailment  which  laid  him 
up  for  several  months.  Early  one 
October  morning,  I decided  to  drive 
out  around  his  farm  and  listen  for 
hunters  getting  a jump  on  the  season. 
As  I approached  the  field  from  which 
my  deputy  and  I had  been  chased  the 
fall  before,  I noticed  a man  husking 
corn,  but  I was  positive  it  was  not  the 
same  farmer. 

I grabbed  my  corn  skiver  from  the 
glove  compartment,  put  it  into  my 
pocket,  crossed  the  field  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  a little  help.  He 
was  glad  for  the  offer.  Through  our 
conversation,  I learned  he  was  the 
farm  owner’s  brother.  When  noon 
came,  he  insisted  I go  have  lunch  with 
him,  but  I declined.  He  asked  my 
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name  and  I told  him.  Then,  since  I 
had  not  heard  any  shooting,  I pro- 
ceeded home. 

The  following  summer  on  a Satur- 
day evening,  the  time  many  farmers 
came  to  town  in  those  days,  I hap- 
pened to  see  the  old  farmer  standing 
on  a street  corner  eating  peanuts.  I 
pretended  not  to  see  him  as  I ap- 
proached, but  I wanted  him  to  see  me 
as  I was  curious  if  he’d  say  anything. 

A gruff  voice  spoke.  “Britton!  I’m 
sorry  for  the  way  I talked  to  you  and 


your  friend  some  time  back.  I was 
mad  that  day  and  didn’t  take  time  to 
hear  any  explanations.  I want  you  to 
know  that  anytime  you  want  to  hunt 
on  my  farm  you  are  welcome.” 

“That’s  quite  all  right.  I understand 
how  you  felt  and  why  you  felt  that 
way.” 

We  made  small  talk  for  a minute 
and  then  I went  on.  I never  hunted  on 
his  land.  But  when  I look  at  my  skiver 
today,  I smile  and  think  what  a great 
ally  it  was  through  the  years. 


Utility  Equipment  Damaged  By  Shooters 

The  Game  Commission  is  again  appealing  to  shooters  to  handle  firearms 
safely  and  sensibly  to  protect  lives  and  save  property. 

Each  spring,  as  soon  as  schools  close,  there  is  a sharp  upturn  in  shooting 
damage.  Public  utility  equipment  is  a favorite  target.  Much  of  the  damage  to 
utility  lines,  transformers,  insulators,  relays,  etc.,  can  be  traced  to  youths  using 
firearms  carelessly.  Most  shooting  incidents  are  deliberate,  and  annual  prop- 
erty losses  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  state. 

Evidence  of  misdirected  target  practice  by  youths  during  summer  vacations 
has  prompted  law  enforcement  agencies  to  add  special  emphasis  in  their  pro- 
grams to  impress  upon  teenagers  and  parents  the  importance  of  handling  and 
using  firearms  properly  to  save  lives,  reduce  injuries  and  protect  private  property. 

Severe  penalties  can  be  imposed  upon  shooters  who  indiscriminately  damage 
property  or  endanger  others  through  deliberate  or  careless  misuse  of  firearms. 

Over  1*2  Million  Licensed  Hunters 

Figures  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  indicate  Pennsylvania 
continues  to  lead  all  states  in  the  number  of  hunters.  The  annual  federal  report 
shows  that  1,272,763  individuals  bought  hunting  licenses  in  the  state  during  the 
federal  1980  fiscal  year.  Michigan  had  957,209  paid  hunting  license  holders, 
followed  by  Texas  with  939,267. 

Under  Fish  and  Wildlife  definitions,  a paid  license  holder  is  one  individual, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  licenses  he  purchases. 

Only  two  other  states  had  more  than  700,000  paid  license  holders,  New  York 
with  741,376,  and  Wisconsin  with  713,152. 

Pennsylvania’s  nonresident  hunting  license  sales  for  the  year  totaled  96,762. 
Montana  sold  125,612  nonresident  hunting  licenses,  tags,  permits  and  stamps, 
while  Colorado  sold  111,661. 

In  Montana  and  Colorado,  as  well  as  many  other  states,  a single  hunter  may 
purchase  a number  of  individual  species  licenses,  tags,  permits,  etc.,  so  the  non- 
resident license  sales  for  many  states  other  than  Pennsylvania  do  not  really  indi- 
cate the  actual  number  of  nonresident  hunters  afield,  as  Keystone  State  figures 
do.  Actually,  Montana  limits  hunting  license  sales  to  17,000  nonresidents. 

Pennsylvania’s  hunting  license  sales  returned  $15,727,925  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission for  use  in  its  wildlife  management  programs. 
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The  Public  and  Wildlife 
Law  Enforcement 

By  Bernard  J.  Schmader 

DGP,  Union  County 


N THE  MIDST  of  economic  and 
energy  woes,  and  a host  of  other 
world  problems,  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment probably  enters  the  average  per- 
son’s mind  perhaps  once  in  a lifetime. 
At  any  rate,  the  subject  is  not  a regu- 
lar newspaper  item.  Therefore,  the 
problems  involved  in  enforcing  the 
law  as  it  relates  to  wildlife  are,  for  the 
most  part,  left  to  the  few  wildlife  con- 
servation officers.  An  unsympathetic 
public  that,  in  most  cases,  displays 
next  to  a total  lack  of  support  will 
probably  exclaim  that  this  situation  is 
as  it  should  be.  After  all,  that’s  what 
game  wardens  are  paid  for!  They 
couldn’t  be  more  incorrect. 

Our  wildlife  resources  belong  to  all 
the  people — you,  and  everyone  else. 
All  species  of  wildlife  are  important  in 
many  ways,  from  the  obvious  recrea- 
tional opportunities  some  species  pro- 
vide to  the  more  subtle  but  necessary 
biological  functions  all  species  perform 
in  the  workings  of  the  environmental 
system  that  sustains  us.  Therefore, 
when  someone  violates  wildlife  laws, 
he  is  committing  a crime  against  every 
individual  in  society,  young  or  old, 
rich  or  poor,  city  dweller  or  country 
farmer. 

Conservation  officers  have  large 
areas  to  patrol,  and  without  citizen 
involvement  the  game-law  violator 
has  a distinct  advantage.  Some  people 
who  profess  concern  about  wildlife 
look  at  protective  laws  with  some  dis- 
dain. “God  put  it  here  for  everyone  to 
use,”  they  say.  Or,  “If  someone  kills 
something  out  of  season,  or  illegally  in 
season,  and  takes  it  home  and  eats  it,  I 
don’t  see  anything  wrong  with  that.” 

What  such  people  don’t  know,  or 
don’t  care  to  consider,  is  that  if  this 
“good  person”  who  is  just  trying  to 


feed  his  family  thought  he  was  likely 
to  get  caught,  he  wouldn’t  hesitate  to 
throw  the  meat  out  or  leave  the  car- 
cass to  rot.  Furthermore,  much  of  the 
illegal  killing  is  by  individuals  who 
are  not  in  any  way  needy.  In  some 
cases  they  are  selling  the  meat  for  sub- 
stantial profit.  In  addition,  since  the 
poacher,  whatever  his  motives,  works 
in  a clandestine  manner,  many  ani- 
mals are  not  killed  instantly  and 
others  are  never  recovered.  After  his 
arrest,  one  poacher  admitted  that 
probably  one  out  of  every  two  deer  he 
shot  while  jacklighting  (shooting  deer 
when  they  are  blinded  at  night  with  a 
light)  was  never  retrieved.  In  another 
instance,  a couple  of  jacklighters  shot 
at  eight  deer  before  killing  one  out- 
right, even  though  a number  of  the 
deer  were  hit  and  probably  died  later. 

Lack  of  Support 

An  Idaho  study  revealed  the  com- 
mon lack  of  support  by  the  general 
public  toward  wildlife  law  enforce- 
ment. In  the  study,  a researcher  posed 
as  a poacher,  and  through  a secret  but 
legal  collecting  permit  was  openly  in 
possession  of  deer  and  elk  during  closed 
seasons.  In  one  community,  the  re- 
searcher was  commonly  known  to  be  a 
poacher.  Several  people  called  him  to 
complain  about  the  deer  hides  dogs 
had  dragged  from  the  poacher’s 
garage.  Yet  no  one  reported  him  to 
authorities  until  nine  deer  and  two  elk 
were  hung  and  butchered  at  his  resi- 
dence. In  another  situation,  the 
“poacher”  was  living  with  two  indi- 
viduals who  believed  he  was  selling 
the  meat  from  his  operations.  Although 
these  people  cautioned  him  about  his 
illegal  activities  and  were  concerned 
about  their  own  involvement  with 
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WHEN  SOMEONE  violates  the  wildlife  laws  he  is  committing  a crime  against  every  individ- 
ual in  society,  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  city  dweller  or  country  farmer. 


him,  they  never  reported  the  man  to 
enforcement  agents. 

Few  game  protectors,  after  having 
made  an  arrest  for  poaching  as  a 
result  of  long  hours  of  investigation, 
surveillance,  and  unproductive  inter- 
views, have  not  had  the  experience  of 
being  approached  by  an  individual 
who  quipped  that  he  “knew  the  illegal 
killing  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  it  was  about  time  the  game 
protector  did  something  about  it.” 

According  to  wildlife  workers  in 
New  Mexico,  the  illegal  take  of  game 
animals  in  that  state  is  greater  than 
the  legal  harvest  during  hunting  sea- 
son. Likewise,  wildlife  experts  have 
estimated  that  the  illegal  kill  in  New 
York  State  at  times  equals  their  legal 
harvest.  Several  states  have  conducted 
similar  studies  to  determine  the  extent 
of  their  poaching  problems.  In 
California,  experts  reported  that 
50,000  deer  were  poached  in  1977, 
while  36,687  were  taken  legally.  Re- 
searchers posing  as  poachers  in  the 
California  case  killed  or  simulated 
killing  134  animals  during  their  study. 
Not  one  of  their  killings  was  reported 
by  the  public,  even  though  the  viola- 


tions were  often  witnessed  by  others. 

Why  do  many  honest  citizen  sports- 
men prefer  to  look  the  other  way 
while  a violater  commits  his  offense 
undisturbed?  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  individuals  condone  the  theft  of 
something  that  belongs,  at  least  in 
part,  to  them — a theft  that  results  in 
less  opportunity  for  the  honest  sports- 
man and  citizen  to  enjoy  his  legal 
share  of  the  benefits  this  exploited 
wildlife  could  provide. 

In  some  cases,  the  situation  worsens 
when  the  violator  is  brought  before 
the  courts.  A number  of  judges  are  not 
acquainted  with  wildlife  laws,  and 
some  just  don’t  care.  The  fact  is,  in 
some  instances,  courts  look  at  game- 
law  violations  as  nothing  more  than 
nonconsequential  summary  disposed 
of  by  dropping  the  charges  or  finding 
the  defendant  guilty  while  remanding 
the  penalty  provided  by  law.  It  may 
be  the  judge’s  job  to  interpret  wildlife 
laws,  but  the  people,  through  their 
legislature,  felt  a need  for  and  saw  fit 
to  enact  the  game  laws.  Therefore,  we 
the  people  should  demand  that  a 
judge,  regardless  of  his  personal 
views,  be  fair  and  just  in  his  decisions 
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regarding  violations  of  such  statutes. 

Although  I have  indicated  that  wild- 
life law  enforcement  officers  receive 
much  less  support  and  help  than 
should  be  the  case,  every  year  we  do 
receive  some  assistance.  And,  believe 
me,  many  of  the  violators  we  convict 
for  the  more  serious  game-law  offenses 
are  convicted  as  a direct  result  of  this 
involvement.  Such  people  deserve  a 
sincere  thank  you  from  all  of  us. 

I recently  had  a case  where  a young 
man  came  forth,  supplied  enough 
accurate  information  for  a successful 
investigation,  appeared  in  the  district 
justice  court  and  again  in  county 
court  where  the  justice’s  decision  had 
been  appealed,  and  in  so  doing  en- 
sured the  successful  prosecution  of  a 
deliberate  violator  who  was  charged 
with  possessing  a deer  in  closed  sea- 
son. If  more  people  had  the  prin- 
ciples, courage  and  concern  that  this 
young  man  displayed,  wildlife  law  en- 
forcement would  be  more  effective, 
less  needed,  and  the  world  would  be  a 
better  place  for  people  as  well  as  wild- 
life. Wildlife  agencies  need  and  want 
your  help. 

In  some  cases  citizens  are  willing  to 
help;  however,  many  times  they  fail 
to  get  significant  or  sufficient  infor- 
mation which  can  effectively  be  used 
in  an  investigation  or  a subsequent 
prosecution.  For  instance,  the  de- 
scription of  a vehicle  alone,  in  most 
cases,  is  not  enough;  however,  a ve- 
hicle license  number  and  a descrip- 
tion, if  possible,  makes  a game  protec- 
tor as  happy  as  the  proverbial  lark. 
Likewise,  complete  hunting  license 
numbers  are  invaluable,  and  when  a 


concerned  citizen  is  willing  to  appear 
in  court  as  a witness,  it  literally 
restores  the  conservation  officer’s  faith 
in  human  nature.  A game  protector 
does  not  expect  sportsmen  to  confront 
violators  in  the  field;  we  ask  only  that 
they  get  all  the  information  they  can, 
and  report  it  to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 

‘If  you  witness  a violation  of  the 
Game  Law,  you  might  not  be  able  to 
get  all  the  information  we  would  like 
to  have  (see  below),  but  do  the  best 
you  can.  Write  everything  down  and 
report  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
nearest  game  protector  (names  and 
phone  numbers  are  in  the  back  of  the 
“Hunting  Digest”  issued  with  each 
license).  Any  information  we  receive 
will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence. 


Information  for  Reporting 
Violations: 

1.  Violation  committed 

2.  Date,  time,  and  location 

3.  Description  of  person  or  persons 
involved 

Hunting  license  number 

Clothing  worn 

Sex 

Height  and  weight 
Age 

Color  of  eyes  and  hair 
Identifying  marks,  etc. 

4.  Description  of  vehicle 

License  number 
State 

Make  and  model 
Color 


Sctki  in  Srief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

Great  Whitetails  of  North  America,  by  Robert  Rogers,  Texas  Hunting  Services, 
5058  Wingfoot,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  78413,  221  pp.,  $17.95.  Photos  of  over  100 
record  typical  and  nontypical  whitetails  taken  in  33  states,  six  Canadian  provinces 
and  three  Mexican  states,  plus  related  stories,  maps,  and  background  informa- 
tion on  scoring,  state-sponsored  deer  contests,  etc.  A lot  of  interesting  stuff  for 
any  deer  hunter. 
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By  Bud  Erich 


DEAN,  my  son,  was  introduced  to 
the  art  of  turkey  hunting  long 
before  he  had  the  opportunity  to  hunt 
turkeys. 

His  introduction  came  from  listen- 
ing to  turkey  hunting  experts  such  as 
Frank  Piper,  Jerry  Wunz,  Rob  Keck 
and  the  Rohm  brothers  reveal  many 
of  their  experiences  during  informal 
get-togethers  around  a kitchen  table. 
Dean  absorbed  even  the  smallest 
details  of  their  many  successes  and,  at 
times,  their  failures. 

Dean’s  first  opportunity  to  hunt 
spring  gobblers  came  during  the  1980 
spring  season,  at  13  years  of  age.  He 
received  his  first  hunting  license  in  the 
fall  of  ’79  at  age  12,  which  gave  me 
the  chance  to  see  how  he  could  handle 
the  20  gauge  pump,  chambered  for 
3-inch  mags,  under  hunting  condi- 
tions. I had  already  spent  consider- 
able time  with  him  on  claybirds.  His 
first  shot  at  game  downed  a flying 


pheasant,  his  second  bagged  a cotton- 
tail. I lost  any  concern  for  Dean’s 
ability  to  handle  the  gun. 

The  night  before  the  spring  opener 
was  one  of  little  rest  for  a couple  rea- 
sons, the  first  being  that  four  of  us, 
Rick  Larkin  from  our  hometown  of 
Weedville,  Ron  Hudsick  from  Pen- 
field,  and  Dean  and  I tried  to  spend 
the  night  in  Rick’s  Blazer.  Well-1-1, 
actually,  three  of  us  tried  to  sleep  in 
the  Blazer.  Rick  slept  on  the  roof.  If 
you  think  this  is  a little  strange,  you’re 
probably  right,  but  turkey  hunters  are 
known  to  do  strange  things.  Besides, 
we  had  slept  in  worse  places. 

The  second  reason  was  probably 
the  biggest  cause  of  our  restless  night. 
Before  dark  we  had  put  to  bed  two 
different  gobblers  several  miles  apart. 
The  second  was  willing  to  gobble 
every  time  Ron  hooted  like  an  owl.  It 
is  really  difficult,  especially  for  a 
13-year-old,  to  fall  asleep  when  he 
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knows  there  is  a gobbler  roosting  less 
than  500  yards  down  over  the  hill. 

In  the  wee,  dark  hours  of  morning, 
Rick’s  alarm  clock,  which  has  two 
bells  on  top  that  get  hammered  by  a 
couple  of  rods  with  ballbearings  at- 
tached, went  off  like  an  old  freight 
train  knocking  an  oil  drum  down  the 
tracks.  Now  I know  why  Rick  slept  on 
the  roof. 

If  that  alarm  clock  hadn’t  com- 
pletely wakened  us,  the  crisp  morning 
air  would  have  finished  the  job.  We 
quickly  planned  our  hunt.  Rick  and 
Ron  would  go  after  the  first  bird  we’d 
heard  the  night  before,  Dean  and  I 
would  try  for  the  one  down  over  the 
hill. 

After  the  sound  of  the  Blazer  faded 
in  the  distance,  Dean  and  I stood  on  a 
very  dark  and  very  quiet  mountain- 
top.  I took  this  time  to  remind  Dean 
to  aim  for  the  head,  should  the  gob- 
bler happen  to  come  in. 

“I  know,”  he  answered. 

Yeah,  listen  to  the  kid  already.  I just 
hope  he  remembers  it  under  the 
pressure  of  a bird  moving  in  close. 

When  the  time  came  we  eased  into 
position  against  a big  old  oak  and  I set 
Dean  up  by  bending  his  legs  up  to  sup- 
port his  shotgun.  I sent  some  soft  tree- 
yelps  into  the  quiet  morning  just  to  let 
the  gobbler  know  exactly  where  we 
were. 

No  response.  We  waited. 

Again,  some  soft  tree-yelps.  Again, 
no  response.  Again,  we  waited. 

Suddenly  the  tom  gobbled  on  his 
own  and  I felt  something  hot  race 
through  my  body.  I wondered  if  Dean 
had  the  same  feeling.  He  had  to. 

The  bird’s  next  gobble  sounded  far- 
ther away.  I figured  that  was  just 
because  he  had  left  the  roost  and  was 
on  the  ground.  But  his  next  four  gob- 
bles told  me  he  was  walking  away 
from  us.  Now  my  soft  tree-yelps  had 
turned  to  putts  and  perts,  to  clucks,  to 
loud  yelps.  I even  threw  in  a cackle  or 
two,  trying  to  turn  the  bird.  He 
answered  each  call,  but  refused  to 
come  back.  I gave  Dean  the  quiet  sign 
and  we  slithered  over  the  edge  of  the 


hill  and  down  over  the  next  bench  just 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  the  bird. 

As  we  descended  the  next  bench  the 
gobbler,  for  whatever  reason  gobblers 
do  what  they  do,  decided  he’d  better 
check  this  “hen”  out.  His  gobbles 
became  louder  and  more  vigorous. 

As  quickly  and  as  quietly  as  possible 
I got  Dean  into  position  and  sat  down 
beside  him.  A few  yelps  from  my  dia- 
phragm caller  and  I saw  a fanned  tail 
appear  on  the  edge  of  the  bench  below 
us.  Dean’s  gun  shifted  in  that  direc- 
tion. He’d  seen  it  too.  Inch  by  inch, 
more  of  the  tail  appeared,  then  the 
bird  came  into  view.  I recognized  it 
immediately  as  a jake  (a  gobbler  of 
the  year,  approximately  11  months 
old)  because  the  middle  tailfeathers 
were  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  tail. 

Expecting  to  see  a hen,  the  young 
tom  stiffened  to  full  attention,  ex- 
ecuted a pivot  and  shuffled  forward 
about  six  quick  steps,  completing  his 
display  with  a phffj-f-f-f  sound  as  the 
air  escaped  from  his  expanded  chest. 
This  maneuver  took  him  behind  some 
trees  to  our  left  and,  as  his  head  went 
out  of  sight,  Dean  followed  with  the 
gun.  It  took  only  a few  soft  clucks  to 
bring  him  back  into  the  open.  Stretch- 
ing his  neck  to  look  for  the  “reluctant 
hen,”  the  gobbler  made  himself  vul- 
nerable and  I whispered,  “Now!” 

The  20- Gauge  Roared 

The  20-gauge  roared.  I couldn’t 
believe  it  when  I watched  leaves  ex- 
plode in  front  of  the  gobbler.  By  the 
time  I jumped  up  the  gobbler  was  in 
the  air,  and  we  stood  helpless  as  we 
watched  him  level  off  and  sail  down 
the  hollow. 

“Dean,”  I blurted,  “I  told  you  to 
aim  for  the  head!” 

“I  did.  Dad!” 

“You  couldn’t  have,  you.  ...”  I had 
to  control  myself.  I knew  the  miss  had 
probably  been  caused  by  excitement, 
and  besides,  we  all  miss  now  and 
again.  Or  is  that  again  and  again? 

“Dad,”  asked  Dean,  his  voice  now  a 
little  on  the  meek  side,  “call  me  in 
another  gobbler.” 
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I had  to  explain  that  it  just  doesn’t 
work  that  way.  That  we’d  have  to 
crawl  back  up  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain and  skirt  the  edge,  trying  to 
locate  another  bird.  “You  just  don’t 
shoot  at  a gobbler  then  turn  around 
and  call  another  one.  . . .” 
Gibble-obble-obble-ble\ 

I couldn’t  believe  my  ears. 

“Did  you  hear  that,  Dad?” 

“I  heard  it.  Come  on,  let’s  move 
over  that  way  and  set  up.” 

This  position  was  better  than  the 
last  one.  Here,  when  the  bird  popped 
up  over  the  edge  of  the  bench,  he’d  be 
in  range. 

This  tom  was  cooperative.  He  an- 
swered all  my  calls,  threw  in  a couple 
of  his  own,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
he  announced  to  everything  within 
earshot  that  he  was  right  over  the 
edge  and  still  coming. 

“There  he  is,”  said  Dean,  so  softly  I 
hardly  heard  him.  I shifted  my  eyes  to 
the  right  and  there  was  the  colorful 
head  of  the  gobbler  bobbing  up  over 
the  edge. 

Not  A Jake  This  Time 

As  soon  as  I saw  the  long  beard  dan- 
gling from  the  chest,  I knew  we 
weren’t  dealing  with  a jake  this  time. 
Dean’s  gun  was  pointed  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  gobbler  but  he 
wouldn’t  dare  move  it  until  the  bird 
got  behind  something.  There  was  a 
stump  and  a mound  of  earth  between 
us  and  the  gobbler.  If  Dean  was  going 
to  make  a move  he’d  have  to  make  it 
when  the  bird  went  behind  the  stump. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  going  ac- 
cording to  plan.  The  bird  went 
behind  the  stump,  Dean  swung  the 
gun  into  position,  the  bird  stepped  out 
with  its  head  above  the  mound  of  dirt, 


and  Dean’s  shot  slammed  into  the 
mound  of  dirt.  I jumped  up  but  the 
gobbler  kept  the  stump  between  us 
and  I didn’t  see  him  until  he  was  air- 
borne and  too  far  for  a shot.  The  big 
bird  banked  and  glided  down  the  hol- 
low just  as  the  jake  had  done. 

Later  that  morning  when  we  got  to- 
gether with  Ron  and  Rick,  we  learned 
that  Rick  had  killed  a 14  V2  pound 
gobbler  they  called  in.  When  Dean 
told  his  story,  the  others  grabbed  him 
and  each  cut  off  a piece  of  his  shirt 
tail. 

The  following  week  I hunted  alone 
in  an  area  where  I had  located  two 
jakes  and  a boss  gobbler  before  sea- 
son. Nothing  exciting  happened  until 
Thursday,  when  I brought  a jake  in 
within  30  yards.  It  wasn’t  easy,  but  I 
let  the  bird  walk  by.  Oh,  how  I wished 
I had  Dean  along. 

Friday  and  Saturday  found  me 
hunting  in  Pike  County  with  Lee 
Lykens,  Glen  Lindamen  and  photog- 
rapher Judge  Hart  Rufe  while  filming 
a turkey  movie  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Wild  Turkey  Federation.  Saturday, 
with  all  the  odds  against  us  while  try- 
ing to  film  the  hunt,  I managed  to  bag 
a 17  lA -pound  gobbler  with  1 Vi -inch 
spurs  and  a 9 14 -inch  beard  called  in 
by  Lee.  But  that’s  a whole  different 
story. 

The  second  week  I started  taking 
Dean  into  the  area  where  I had  called 
the  jake  in  the  Thursday  before.  Since 
I wasn’t  carrying  a gun  I let  Dean  use 
my  12-gauge,  but  he  walked  out  of 
there  Monday  without  even  thinking 
about  pushing  the  safe  off.  We  never 
heard  a bird. 

Tuesday  we  hunted  the  same  area 
with  the  same  results,  and  Dean  was 
home  in  time  to  catch  the  school  bus. 

Wednesday,  same  area.  By  now  I 
know  Dean  was  beginning  to  think 
something  was  wrong  with  his  dad. 
This  was  the  third  day  in  a row  we’d 
been  here,  daybreak  was  a good  20 
minutes  past,  and  my  pleading  yelps 
echoing  down  the  hollow  failed  to 
produce  the  tiniest  response  from  any 
one  of  the  three  gobblers.  But  the  fact 
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that  gobblers  stake  out  territories  in 
the  spring  kept  bringing  me  back  to 
this  area. 

Dean  shifted  his  weight  to  one  foot 
and  had  a look  that  suggested  he 
would  be  on  the  bus  in  about  another 
45  minutes. 

Gibble-obble-obble-ble\ 

Dean  snapped  to  attention,  his  eyes 
sparkling.  The  gobbler  was  across  the 
hollow  and  from  every  indication  he 
planned  on  staying  there.  We’d  have 
to  move  in  on  him. 

After  a careful  stalk  we  got  to  within 
150  yards  and  across  a small  ravine 
from  the  boss  gobbler.  For  the  next 
three  hours  I tried  every  trick  in  the 
book  to  lure  him  within  range,  but  the 
ol’  boy  had  set  up  a strutting  area  and 
refused  to  budge.  I even  tried  calling 
as  I walked  away  from  Dean  and  the 
gobbler,  in  hopes  the  bird  would 
think  the  hen  was  leaving  and  come 
charging  in.  No  way. 

Dean  and  I sneaked  out  of  the  area 
without  disturbing  the  gobbler  and  I 
drove  him  to  school  with  an  excuse  ex- 
plaining why  he  was  late  and  that  we 
would  get  the  bird  tomorrow.  That 
was  a foolish  statement. 

But  my  plan  for  the  next  day  gave 
us  a small  advantage,  anyhow.  It  took 
us  a half-hour  longer  to  circle  the 
mountain,  but  we  came  in  right  above 
where  the  gobbler  had  set  up  his  strut- 
ting area  the  day  before.  When  we 
were  set  up,  I felt  sure  we  hadn’t 
spooked  the  gobbler.  At  least,  we 
hadn’t  heard  him  bust  out  of  his  roost. 

The  budding  spring  foliage  was 
beginning  to  take  shape  and  the  song- 
birds were  announcing  daybreak  as  I 
squeezed  out  a few  soft  tree-yelps.  I 
really  didn’t  expect  an  answer  yet,  but 
I’d  gladly  accept  one  if  it  came.  For  a 
time  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  be  still 
. . . and  wait.  . . . 

Long  anxious  moments  dragged  by 
before  I tried  another  series  of  tree- 
yelps.  This  time  I expected  an  answer. 
I was  let  down  when  it  didn’t  come. 

Gobblers  have  a way  of  preying  on 
your  mind.  They  never  do  what  you 
want  them  to.  Well,  once  in  a while 


they  do,  but  not  very  often.  You  ex- 
pect one  thing,  you  get  anoth.  . . . 

Gibble-obble-obble-le\ 

The  gobble  came  from  the  other 
side  of  the  ravine,  the  side  we  were  on 
the  day  before. 

This  morning  was  starting  out  as  a 
carbon  copy  of  the  first.  The  tom 
came  out  of  the  roost  gobbling,  but  he 
was  high-stepping  it  the  other  way. 
Soon  the  gobbles  sounded  very  dis- 
tant. Knowing  the  area  helped  us  in 
this  situation.  There  was  another 
ravine  a short  distance  away  and  the 
gobbler  had  entered  it. 

One  thing  was  in  our  favor.  We 
were  high  up  and  the  ravine  we  were 
in  just  sorta  faded  away  into  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  It  wouldn’t  take  much 
to  reach  the  other  side.  As  we  came  up 
on  the  small  flat,  I pointed  out  the 
other  ravine  to  Dean  and  explained 
quietly  that  the  bird  had  entered  it 
and  that  was  the  reason  he  sounded  so 
far  away. 

Gibble-obble-ble-le!  Gibble-obble- 
ble-le\ 

Not  Far  Away 

Now,  that  wasn’t  so  far  away.  Dean 
and  I stooped  down  just  in  time  to 
v^atch  the  birds  come  up  over  the 
ridge.  Yes,  that’s  what  I said — birds! 
It  was  the  pair  of  jakes  I’d  seen  before 
season.  We  remained  motionless  until 
they  disappeared  into  a laurel  patch. 

As  we  tried  to  get  set  up  the  birds 
moved  to  our  left,  gobbling  as  they 
went.  “Dad,  they’re  leaving,”  Dean 
whispered. 

“Get  set  up  and  I’ll  try  to  jerk  ’em 
back  in.” 

With  Dean  solid  against  a tree  and 
the  gun  balanced  across  his  knees,  I let 
four  clear  loud  yelps  vibrate  off  the 
diaphragm. 

The  gobblers’  simultaneous  response 
was  instantaneous  and  mountain 
shaking.  They  started  our  way,  clos- 
ing the  gap  between  us  very  quickly. 
When  they  weren’t  gobbling  we  could 
hear  them  running  in  the  leaves.  It 
was  heart-pounding  time  and  I could 
feel  myself  starting  to  tremble.  I could 
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DEAN’S  14-pound  jake  with  its  5-inch  beard 
would  be  a trophy  in  his  mind  for  years  to 
come,  and  the  memory  would  be  in  my  mind 
forever. 


only  imagine  what  Dean  was  going 
through. 

Turkeys  don’t  always  approach  in  a 
straight  line,  and  these  birds  picked  a 
spot  off  to  our  left  where  a fallen  tree, 
now  partly  disintegrated,  hung  up  a 
few  feet  off  the  ground.  The  young 
toms  stopped  not  over  20  yards  out 
and  as  I watched  through  a crotch  in 
the  fallen  tree  the  second  bird  dis- 
played a full  strut.  That’s  when  Dean 
asked  softly,  “Dad,  should  I take  the 
safe  off?” 

My  heart  just  about  fell  out.  I was 
screaming  inside,  but  the  words  barely 
got  past  my  lips.  “Yes!  Yes!” 

I held  my  breath  as  I heard  the 
safety  click,  and  breathed  a sigh  of 
relief  when  the  birds  didn’t  run.  In 
fact,  they  came  a couple  of  steps 
closer. 

I didn’t  know  how  much  more 
those  birds  were  gonna  stand,  but 
once  more  Dean  whispered  to  me, 
“Should  I take  ’im?” 

They  were  only  about  16  or  17  steps 


away  now.  We  were  just  lucky  to  be 
so  close  together  we  could  talk  low 
without  being  heard.  “In  the  head,”  I 
said.  “In  the  head.” 

What  I didn’t  know  was,  Dean 
couldn’t  see  the  head.  He  could  see  the 
whole  body  and  the  neck,  which  is 
where  he  had  the  gun  aimed  and 
could  have  killed  the  bird,  but  the 
head  was  blocked  from  his  view  by 
that  fallen  tree. 

I guess  it’s  written  somewhere  that 
if  you’re  supposed  to  kill  a gobbler, 
you’ll  get  him  no  matter  what.  For 
some  strange  reason,  maybe  because 
he  thought  the  “hen”  was  causing  the 
disturbance,  the  gobbler  lowered  his 
head  to  look  under  that  fallen  tree. 
That’s  when  Dean  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. 

Instantly,  the  bird  was  thrashing  on 
the  ground.  I grabbed  the  gun  and 
shouted,  “Go  get  your  bird,  boy!” 

When  Dean  finally  pinned  his  bird 
to  the  ground  that’s  when  realization 
struck  him  and  he  started  yelling,  half 
laughing  and  half  crying,  “Dad,  I got 
a turkey!  I really  got  a turkey!  I really, 
really  got  a turkey!” 

Then  I was  pounding  him  on  the 
back  and  yelling  something  that  I 
don’t  even  remember  anymore.  I 
doubt  that  he  heard  me  anyway. 
When  he  looked  up  there  was  a big 
grin  on  his  face,  but  I could  tell  that  a 
teardrop  was  only  an  eyelid  away. 
Gotta  admit,  I was  kinda  choked  up 
myself. 

Believe  me,  no  experience,  not  even 
bagging  my  trophy  gobbler  the  Satur- 
day before,  could  measure  up  to  this 
one.  Dean’s  14-pound  jake  with  its 
5-inch  beard  would  be  a trophy  in  his 
mind  for  years  to  come.  The  picture 
would  be  in  my  mind  forever. 

No  more  would  Dean  be  late  for 
school  this  year.  He  walked  up  to  the 
front  door  wearing  a big  grin.  There 
was  a breast  feather  of  his  spring  gob- 
bler stapled  to  his  excuse. 
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DRUMMING! 

By  Tony  Kastan 


OSH!  What  a predicament  to  be 
in! 

It  appeared  I might  be  trapped  by  a 
flu  bug  and  the  spring  gobbler  season 
was  nearing  its  end.  But  morning 
came  early  and  I was  up  at  2:30  de- 
spite discomfort  and  overtaxed  anxi- 
ety. Bill  Swain  and  I left  promptly  at 
4 and  arrived  in  the  dark  at  our  favor- 
ite mountain  haunt  at  5.  In  moments 
we  were  hurrying  down  a rough,  rut- 
ted road.  Dawn  subtly  appeared  and 
the  woods  came  alive  as  a myriad  of 
chirping  birds  heralded  the  break  of 
day. 

Then,  suddenly,  we  heard  another 
distinct  sound,  one  we  had  antici- 
pated but  never  expected  to  hear  so 
soon — drumming.  It  began  at  5:52  (I 
automatically  glanced  at  my  wrist 
watch) , and  we  both  stopped  abruptly 
and  remained  motionless. 


Anxiously  and  breathlessly  we 
awaited  its  continuation.  Sure  enough, 
the  woodland  rhythmic  sequence 
sounded  and  was  gratefully  enjoyed 
by  a couple  of  inveterate  and  dedi- 
cated ruffed  grouse  hunters. 

Well,  the  drumming  continued  at 
brief  intervals  for  one  hour  and  thirty- 
two  minutes,  forty-nine  times  in  all! 
Never  before  had  I heard  such  music. 

We  patiently  waited  twenty  minutes 
after  the  drumming  finally  stopped. 
Truly,  I had  been  mesmerized  from 
the  first  “boom,”  though  I did  think  to 
keep  score  with  a pencil  stub  and  a bit 
of  pasteboard. 

No  turkeys  were  encountered  on 
that  memorable  hunt,  but  Bill  and  I 
were  well  satisfied  with  what  had 
transpired  on  that  cool,  overcast  spring 
day  in  Pennsylvania’s  tall  timber  coun- 
try. After  all,  we’re  grouse  hunters. 
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SLY 

By  Leonard  R.  Reeves 


THE  WORD  “great”  has  two  mean- 
ings according  to  Webster’s  Un- 
abridged: first,  “of  much  more  than 
ordinary  size”;  second,  “much  higher 
in  quality.”  Sly  was  both.  He  was  90 
pounds  of  the  huntingest  golden  re- 
triever that  ever  hefted  flesh  and 
feather. 

It  was  his  second  season,  late  No- 
vember, 1967,  when  the  signs  began 
to  appear.  Our  farm  had  lots  of  ring- 
necks.  The  Preacher  and  I had  been 
hunting  about  an  hour  and  we  had 
about  one  more  hour  until  quitting 
time.  Each  of  us  had  a bird  in  his 
game  vest,  long  tails  projecting  out- 
ward. I always  carried  mine  that 
way.  Vanity  demanded  it.  My  friend 
was  learning.  Both  roosters  were  killed 
cleanly,  then  proudly  retrieved  by  the 
copper-coated  pup.  No  matter  who 
shot  the  bird,  it  was  always  brought  to 
me.  “Soft  mouth,”  mumbled  the 
Preacher  thoughtfully  when  I handed 
him  his. 

Sly  was  gamey  again  in  minutes. 
The  tail  told  the  tale  as  it  whipped  the 
high  grass  and  weeds.  He  demon- 
strated excitement  and  apprehension 
with  every  motion.  A hen  flushed. 
“Easy  shot,”  the  Preacher  said. 
“Wrong  color,  though.” 

“Don’t  quit  yet,”  I yelled.  “He’s  still 
birdy.”  The  bird  was  being  pushed 
toward  the  little  run  that  divided  the 
weed  field.  “He’ll  flush  when  he  gets 
to  the  bank,”  I warned.  I was  almost 
right.  Sly  turned  sharply  near  the 
edge  of  the  water.  He  had  not  yet 
reached  the  cattails  when,  with  a 
raucous  cackle,  the  rooster  flushed 
straight  away.  I pulled  the  trigger  of 
my  left  barrel  because  the  shot  was  a 
fairly  long  one.  He  came  down.  But 
was  he  only  wing-tipped? 

“He’ll  be  runqing,”  the  Preacher 
said.  I knew  he  was  right. 


“Maybe  I shouldn’t  have  shot,”  I 
muttered,  shaking  my  head.  This  was 
to  be  Sly’s  first  real  test.  My  concern 
was  twofold.  Would  the  crippled  bird 
escape  only  to  die  later?  Or  would  Sly, 
already  on  the  trail,  pass  the  test?  Ten 
minutes  passed  . . . fifteen.  Maybe  he 
was  lost.  It  was  close  to  dark. 

Then  I saw  movement  on  the  hill.  I 
knew  it  was  almost  a half-mile  to  a big 
rock,  and  Sly  was  beyond  that.  Sud- 
denly his  course  changed  from  a slow 
zigzag  to  a quick  straight  line.  He  dis- 
appeared again. 

The  Preacher  unloaded.  It  was  quit- 
ting time.  I,  too,  unloaded.  I pre- 
tended to  check  the  quality  of  my  re- 
loads, but  my  mind  was  up  on  that 
hill  with  the  pup.  Then  I heard  a 
splash  in  the  run.  I could  see  Sly  in  the 
dimming  light  as  he  crossed  the  shal- 
low water. 

“Does  He  Have  It?” 

“Does  he  have  it?”  I questioned 
aloud.  Nobody  answered.  I stared  at 
the  grassy  area  where  I knew  he 
would  next  appear.  I could  hear  his 
panting  and  the  dry  weeds  separating. 
“Hurry  up,  fella,”  I whispered.  The 
familiar  white  ring  was  the  first  vis- 
ible sign.  The  cockbird,  still  alive  with 
head  raised  high,  still  looking  to 
escape,  was  presented  to  my  hand. 

Sly  never  liked  hugging  much.  He 
got  hugged  anyway.  The  Preacher 
was  impressed.  “He’s  going  to  be  a 
great  one,”  he  said.  As  we  went  to  the 
truck  in  the  day’s  afterglow,  I tried  to 
define  the  word  in  my  own  mind.  Sly 
was  already  huge. 

The  Preacher  spoke  prophecy. 

From  the  early  1950s  I had  hunted 
with  a fine  female  Brittany.  However, 
as  the  seasons  passed,  I discovered  it  is 
asking  too  much  of  a pointing  dog  to 
specialize  on  ringnecks.  Although  she 
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SLY  TURNED  sharply  near  the  edge  of  the 
water.  He  had  not  yet  reached  the  cattails 
when,  with  a raucous  cackle,  the  rooster 
flushed. 

pointed  the  occasional  hen,  roosters 
were  a different  matter.  The  propen- 
sity of  the  male  bird  to  run  was  a 
source  of  much  frustration  to  the  little 
spaniel.  This,  she  overcame  only 
when  she  learned  to  trail  and  flush  a 
la  her  cousin  the  springer.  As  her  days 
grew  short,  I decided  to  look  for  a 
golden,  a dog  about  which  I had  read 
but  had  never  seen.  An  ad  appeared  in 
a local  paper  one  day  about  a litter  in 
the  Pymatuning  area.  I drove  to  a 
farmhouse  about  three  hours  distant 
where  I discovered  a beleaguered  man 
and  wife  whose  home  was  under 
seige.  Fifteen  five-week-old  puppies 
and  their  proud  but  tired  mother  cre- 
ated a wall-to-wall  canine  crisis. 
Before  I could  inquire  as  to  details  the 
farmer  said,  “Fifty  bucks  provided  ya 
take  it  home  tonight.” 

“But  they’re  . . .” 

“Look,”  he  interrupted,  “that  she- 
dog’s  milkin’  more’n  my  Holsteins.  It’s 


twice  the  price  if  I keep  ’em  any 
longer.” 

“Deal.” 

Why  I chose  the  one  I did,  I will 
never  know.  They  all  looked  alike, 
but  it  was  a deal — indeed,  a good  deal 
— one  never  to  be  regretted. 

At  six  months  he  was  already  an 
oversized  creature  with  a slobbery 
mouth  that  played  havoc  with  adults 
in  their  finery  and  a tail  that  terror- 
ized tots,  which  were  ample  in  num- 
ber at  our  house.  With  each  friendly 
lash  there  existed  the  potential  for 
scattered  school  books,  broken  glass  or 
tears.  When  the  game  room  was  nec- 
essarily converted  to  a hard  hat  area, 
we  realized  that  things  would  be  bet- 
ter with  Sly  outside. 

His  retrieving  potential  became  evi- 
dent early.  We’d  try  to  keep  the  yard 
clear  of  sticks  and  stones  by  throwing 
them  into  our  woods.  Sly  saw  to  it 
that  they  reappeared.  My  oldest  son 
showed  me  the  extent  of  the  pup’s 
determination.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
Sly’s  first  year,  Kev  and  I were  throw- 
ing a baseball  in  the  yard.  A wild 
throw  eluded  me  and  disappeared 
hopelessly  beneath  a tremendous 
house-sized  brushpile  created  by  our 
land-clearing  efforts  in  the  new 
pasture  field.  We  caught  a few  more 
with  a replacement  ball,  but  shortly 
the  game  ended.  I never  expected  to 
see  the  “Official  Little  League”  again. 

An  hour  or  so  later  when  I had 
almost  forgotten  the  incident,  I heard 
Kev  tell  his  younger  sister,  “Sly  will 
get  that  ball.”  I admired  his  confi- 
dence in  the  big  pup,  but  knew  Sly 
had  never  seen  a baseball  and  I felt 
certain  the  boy’s  hope  would  turn  to 
disappointment. 

The  children  opened  his  pen  and 
Sly  frolicked  forth  to  a baseball  lesson. 
After  a dozen  or  so  retrieves  he  was 
fully  familiar  with  the  horsehide  ob- 
ject. As  Kev  and  the  dog  worked  their 
way  toward  the  brushpile,  I noticed  a 
round  stone  in  the  boy’s  left  hand  and 
the  ball  in  his  right.  With  a sleight  of 
hand  motion  evident  to  all  but  the 
retriever,  the  ball  and  stone  were 
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switched  and  the  latter  was  thrown 
into  the  brushpile  at  the  approximate 
point  of  the  lost  ball’s  entry. 

What  followed  amazed  me.  The 
dog  scratched,  clawed  and  chewed  his 
way  into  the  thorny  heap  of  locust 
and  crabapple  limbs  with  a zeal  the 
likes  of  which  I had  never  seen.  For 
more  than  a half-hour  he  decimated 
the  pile.  The  children  had  grown 
weary  of  watching  him  and  gone  on  to 
other  pursuits  when  Sly  located  the 
ball,  exited  the  pile  and  sought  out 
its  owner,  thereby  completing  his  re- 
trieve. Great  finds  were  made  that 
day:  for  a happy  boy,  his  treasure;  for 
a happy  hunter,  a companion  for  the 
next  eleven  years. 

Our  companionship  was  on  a daily 
basis  during  the  training  and  hunting 
months.  Although  I have  a busy  law 
practice,  I am  fortunate  to  live  among 
game  and  seldom  miss  a day  of  hunt- 
ing. I am  able  to  hunt  for  two  hours 
and  still  make  9:30  appointments  in 
my  office,  only  six  miles  distant.  So 
Sly  had  ample  opportunity  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  the  Preacher’s 
remarks.  It  was  a rare  day  when  he 
failed  to  provide  table  fare.  Even  on 
gameless  days,  though,  he  earned  his 
accolades.  The  Preacher  was  to  move 
before  Sly  matured,  but  when  I wrote 
to  him  in  the  dog’s  fifth  year  I spoke  of 
“fulfillment.” 

Although  the  golden  is  a popular 
breed  now,  it  was  not  so  in  the  ’50s 
and  early  ’60s.  During  his  first  years 
afield  Sly  provoked  many  remarks 
from  the  unfamiliar  as  well  as  jokes 
from  the  pointer  and  setter  purists. 
“Collies  don’t  hunt  much,”  said  one. 
“Saddle  or  bareback?”  inquired  an- 
other. One  fellow  assured  me  that 
this  was  positively  one  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned turkey  hounds.  Ah,  but  he  who 
laughs  last.  . . . Some  of  these  pur- 
veyors of  sarcasm  and  wit  now  hunt 
with  bronze  beasts  of  their  own,  and 
proudly  announce  to  all  who  will 
listen  that  they  are  progeny  of  a local 
legend. 

It  was  Season  VI  on  a typical  early 
morning  mid-week  hunt.  Sly  leaped 


from  the  rear  of  the  pickup  truck  and 
made  game  almost  at  once.  The  cover 
was  thick  in  the  narrow  hollow  and 
the  scrub  oaks  clung  to  their  leaves. 
Unless  the  birds  flushed  on  the  power- 
line, a quick  glimpse  would  be  all  I 
would  get.  The  dog’s  movements  indi- 
cated that  action  was  imminent. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  and  looked 
almost  puzzled.  At  that  precise  mo- 
ment a pheasant  arose  immediately  in 
front  of  him,  providing  me  with  the 
easiest  of  shots.  With  the  next  bird 
there  was  a similar  occurrence,  only 
the  pause  was  longer — almost  at  point. 
This  was  a trait  never  to  be  lost.  Sly, 
from  then  on,  pointed  with  frequency 
when  the  cover  and  conditions  were 
right.  Not  a necessary  thing  in  a re- 
triever, mind  you,  but  pleasant.  I 
hunted  alone  mostly,  but  others  had 
occasion  to  see  Sly  point,  too.  “I  don’t 
care  what  the  AKC  says,”  laughed 
one,  “he’s  got  an  Irish  setter  scandal  in 
his  background  somewhere.”  But  as 
he  placed  two  ringnecks  into  the  trunk 
of  his  car,  he  concluded  his  thoughts 
aloud.  “Guess  it  won’t  affect  the 
flavor  none.” 

God  has  granted  to  man  dominion 
over  the  animals  (Genesis  1:26) — the 
cattle,  the  deer,  the  pheasants  and  the 
dogs.  Some  pause  to  accept  His  gener- 
osity. Sly  died  in  November,  1977, 
after  a short  morning  hunt.  My  mem- 
ories of  him  are  an  unmerited  reward, 
because  dominion  over  this  great  one 
was  sufficient  unto  itself. 


SLY  DIED  in  November,  1977,  after  a short 
morning  hunt.  My  memories  of  him  are  an 
unmerited  reward,  because  dominion  over 
this  great  one  was  sufficient  unto  itself. 
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FIRST  GUN 

By  Bernard  Beegle 


HE  OPENED  THE  gun  cabinet,  took  out  the 
20-gauge  and  held  it  at  full  length  to  admire 
it.  Its  stock  was  fine-grained  walnut,  and 
though  the  blueing  showed  signs  of  wear 
the  gun  was  mechanically  sound. 

HE  CAME  HOME  from  work  early 
to  an  empty  house.  Empty  ex- 
cept for  Griff,  a springer  that  had  a 
good  nose  for  grouse.  In  the  den,  he 
saw  the  dog  lying  beside  the  fireplace. 
“Don’t  blame  you.  Sure  is  cold,”  he 
said. 

He  stirred  the  coals  and  laid  on  a 
hickory  log.  He  liked  the  smell  of 
burning  hickory,  and  he  stood  watch- 
ing the  smoke  draw  up  the  chimney. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  big  open- 
hearth  fireplace  in  the  cabin  up  in 
God’s  Country.  He  loved  that  cabin. 
Thinking  of  it  reminded  him  of  his 
wife  Martha,  and  his  dad.  Both  gone 
now.  But  he  would  never  forget  the 
good  times  they  had  shared  there. 
Now,  there  was  just  he  and  his  son 
Davie. 

He  took  his  pipe  and  coffee  and  set- 
tled into  the  big  chair  beside  the  fire. 
The  day  was  special,  his  son’s  birth- 
day. He  wanted  some  time  alone  to 
reflect,  to  make  sure  he  was  doing  the 
right  thing. 

In  the  corner  of  the  den  stood  the 
solid  cherry  gun  cabinet  that  had  been 


his  father’s.  Among  the  guns  was  an 
old  20-gauge  side-by-side  that  had 
been  used  by  three  generations  of 
family  gunners.  The  gun  he  had  let  his 
son  use  last  year,  the  first  season 
Davie  had  hunted.  It  would  be  the 
gun  he  would  let  him  use  during  the 
upcoming  season,  two  weeks  away. 

He  walked  to  the  cabinet,  opened 
the  door,  and  took  out  the  20.  He  held 
the  gun  out  before  him  to  admire  it 
full  length.  Its  stock  was  fine-grained 
walnut  which  had  been  refinished. 
The  blueing  showed  signs  of  hard  use, 
but  mechanically  the  gun  was  as 
sound  as  the  day  it  was  built.  He 
pulled  it  to  his  shoulder,  tilted  his  face 
against  the  cold  stock.  The  smell  of 
gun  oil  and  a hint  of  burnt  gunpowder 
brought  back  memories  of  days  afield 
with  his  father  and  the  20. 

He  remembered  the  day  his  father 
had  given  him  the  gun,  a day  that  had 
come  late  in  his  life.  That  was  the  day 
he’d  realized  his  father  wanted  him  to 
know  hunting  for  a special  reason. 

He  swung  the  gun,  pulled  ahead  of 
a mallard  he  visualized  on-wing 
above  the  bullrushes  in  Bailey’s  Pond. 

“Bang/”  he  said. 

The  dog  stood  anxiously. 

“Easy,  Griff.  Two  more  weeks. 
Your  days  are  cornin’.” 

Last  Day,  Last  Year 

He  put  the  gun  away  and  went  back 
to  his  chair.  Through  the  window 
beside  the  fireplace  his  gaze  wandered 
over  the  corn  stubble  projecting  above 
the  snow-covered  fields,  shifted 
beyond  to  the  birch  stand,  white 
against  the  dark  mountain  in  the 
background.  His  eyes  followed  the 
contour  of  the  mountaintop  to  Eleven 
Mile  Hollow,  carrying  his  thoughts 
back  to  the  last  day  of  last  year’s 
grouse  season  . . . 

Bemembering  that  day  with  Davie 
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walking  up  Eleven  Mile — the  kind  of 
day  bird  hunters  grow  nostalgic  over 
on  cold  winter  nights  by  the  fireside, 
reflecting  on  seasons  past.  The  forest 
fresh  with  snow;  the  low- gray  sky 
full,  with  snow  coming  down  in  big 
wet  flakes;  hearing  their  own  foot- 
steps packing  the  snow  and  the  inter- 
mittent sound  of  the  brook  in  the  hol- 
low; Griff  working  ahead  beneath 
low-hanging  hemlocks  heavy  with 
snow;  the  day  so  much  a part  of  him, 
happy  just  being  out  there — a part  of 
hunting  so  much  more  meaningful  to 
him  than  any  other  aspect  of  it;  the 
grouse,  a pair,  coming  out  beneath 
the  hemlock,  wings  thundering,  snow 
falling  on  the  forest  floor  from  the 
flush;  swinging  the  gun  up  and  past 
the  birds,  failing  to  find  a clearing  in 
their  flight  for  a clean  shot;  Davie  fir- 
ing at  the  birds,  then  crying,  “Why, 
Dad?  Why  didn’t  you  shoot?”  Remem- 
bering his  explanation  to  Davie  . . . 

He  saw  the  school  bus  stop  down 
the  lane  and  Davie  jumping  down 
onto  the  snow-covered  road,  then 
running  up  the  lane,  kicking  the  snow 
high  and  watching  it  catch  the  wind 
and  sparkle  in  the  sunlight. 

He  heard  him  come  through  the 
kitchen  door,  stomping  snow  from  his 
boots,  then  he  was  in  the  den  remov- 
ing his  coat,  scarf,  and  gloves  and 
bundling  them  under  his  arm. 

“Hi,  Dad!” 

“Happy  birthday,  Davie.  How  was 
school  today?” 

“Good,  Dad.  Real  good.” 

Davie  laid  his  coat  on  the  couch 
and  walked  to  the  fireplace  and  sat 
down.  The  den  was  warm  now  and  he 
watched  the  snow  on  his  boots  quickly 
bead  to  water. 

Griff  walked  to  Davie  and  the  boy 
hugged  the  dog.  He  looked  up  at  his 
father  and  smiled,  then  subtly  glanced 
toward  the  gun  cabinet,  saw  the 
20-gauge,  then  quickly  looked  at 
Griff. 


“How’s  ol’  Griff,  today?”  Davie 
said. 

His  father  arose  from  the  chair  and 
walked  to  the  closet.  He  took  a pack- 
age from  the  top  shelf.  R was  wrapped 
in  paper  that  had  bright  colored  au- 
tumn leaves  printed  on  it.  Looking  at 
the  package,  he  felt  a hollowness  in 
his  stomach.  He  swallowed,  walked  to 
Davie,  stooped  over,  put  his  arm 
around  the  boy’s  shoulders  and  gave 
him  the  package. 

“Happy  birthday,  Davie.” 

The  boy  looked  up  at  his  father.  He 
glanced  quickly  toward  the  gun  cabi- 
net, then  down  at  the  package  in  his 
lap.  Then  hugged  Griff:  a nervous  jes- 
ture. 

“Thank  you.  Dad.” 

He  felt  his  son’s  disappointment  as 
he  walked  thoughtfully  back  to  his 
chair.  But  that’s  the  way  it  had  to  be. 
Davie  had  to  come  to  know  hunting  as 
his  reason  for  being  out  there.  It  mat- 
tered least  if  there  was  game  in  the 
bag.  Understanding  that  was  the  dif- 
ference that  would  make  the  time 
right  for  his  first  gun.  Then  the  rest  of 
it  would  all  come  too — good  shooting, 
clean  kills,  simply  belonging  out 
there. 

He  sat  in  the  big  chair  and  watched 
Davie  open  his  package,  but  his 
thoughts  were  on  that  day  up  in 
Eleven  Mile  with  Davie.  It’ll  come  to 
him,  he  thought.  Someday,  it  will 
come  to  him. 
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YOU’D  THINK  YOUR  WIFE  would  be  happy  just  to  get  a quarter  of  venison  or  a deer  hide 
when  you  return  from  a hunting  trip.  But  she  won’t. 


Survival  Tips  for  Outdoorsmen 


THERE  ARE  a lot  of  strange  cus- 
toms in  America.  Wives  usually 
start  them  but  husbands  are  expected 
to  observe  them. 

A lot  of  men  are  taught  to  believe 
that  if  they  go  away  on  a two-day 
hunting  trip  they  should  bring  their 
wives  a present.  It  shows  how  an  af- 
fluent society  can  spoil  its  womenfolk. 
You’d  think  they’d  be  happy  just  to  get 
a quarter  of  venison  or  a deer  hide. 

Just  the  husband  being  away  from 
the  home  for  a few  days  ought  to  be 
present  enough.  The  wife  doesn’t  have 
to  cook  as  much  and  she  has  total  free- 
dom to  tune  in  any  TV  program  she 
chooses.  She  can  watch  Dallas’s  J.R. 
without  her  husband  threatening  to 
pattern  his  shotgun  on  the  screen. 

Times  change.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
box  of  chocolate  candy  was  good 
enough  for  courting  purposes,  to  heal 
all  marital  rifts  and  a sure  solution  for 
required  gifts  such  as  birthdays.  You 
could  buy  a box  of  chocolates  in  any 
drugstore  without  a lot  of  shopping 
around. 


That  was  before  women  realized 
chocolate  candy  had  calories.  Now 
husbands  are  supposed  to  think  of 
something  unique.  It  can’t  be  too 
expensive  or  unusual.  You  don’t  want 
your  wife  thinking  you  have  a guilty 
conscience. 

What  can  you  buy  at  deer  camp? 
You  might  trade  some  hunter  out  of 
his  boots  or  swap  alarm  clocks  with 
him.  There  are  a lot  of  old  magazines 
and  bottles  lying  around,  but  none  old 
enough  to  qualify  as  collectors’  items 
or  antiques. 

Sometimes  hunters  drive  past  rural 
nurseries,  but  potted  plants  are  a 
mistake.  They  wind  up  on  the  win- 
dow ledges  and  last  forever.  No  mat- 
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ter  what  potted  plant  you  buy,  it 
won’t  die.  I can’t  open  a window  in 
my  house  without  first  moving  a 
dozen  immortal  potted  plants.  They 
hang  from  the  ceiling  like  gourds  from 
a martin  house. 

On  flying  hunting  trips,  a lot  of 
hunters  would  be  in  big  trouble  with- 
out airport  gift  shops,  especially  the 
one  in  their  home  town.  A friend  of 
mine  recently  spent  ten  days  wing- 
shooting in  Mexico.  When  the  plane 
touched  down  at  his  local  airport,  he 
suddenly  remembered  he  was  married. 

He  rushed  to  a souvenir  shop,  waved 
a handful  of  bills  and  said,  “Wrap  me 
something  made  of  silver!”  Everyone 
knows  you  get  good  silver  buys  in 
Latin  America. 

When  he  got  home,  he  hugged  his 
wife  and  made  a little  speech  saying 
how  much  he  had  missed  her.  He  pre- 
sented his  offering  and  smiled  as  his 
wife  eagerly  tore  off  the  wrapping. 
Then  she  threw  the  gift  at  him.  It  was 
one  of  those  state  capitol  souvenir 
spoons  from  their  own  state  with  red 
and  blue  printing. 

With  the  number  of  gift  shops  in 
nearly  every  town,  the  best  time  to 
shop  is  before  you  leave.  You  can  do  it 
at  leisure,  get  the  gift  wrapped  prop- 
erly and  then  check  it  at  the  airport 
before  you  leave.  You  don’t  lose  hunt- 
ing time  when  you  get  where  you're 
going. 

It  always  pays  to  take  a few  snap- 
shots at  your  destination.  It’s  proof 
that  you  went  where  you  said  you 
were  going  and  did  what  you  were 
supposed  to  be  doing.  Don’t  hesitate 
to  pose  for  a snapshot  with  someone 
else’s  deer. 

There  are  certain  commonsense 
rules  about  posing  for  pictures  your 
wife  might  see.  Never  allow  anyone  to 
snap  a shutter  after  the  cocktail  hour 
has  begun.  In  pictures  you’re  in,  never 
look  as  though  you're  having  the  time 
of  your  life. 

The  best  time  for  a picture  of  your- 
self is  after  you  have  been  up  all  night 


and  hunted  the  following  morning 
until  noon.  You  will  appear  tired, 
lonely  and  hungry,  as  though  you  are 
barely  getting  by.  The  picture  will 
invoke  deep  sympathy  from  your  wife 
and  imply  that  you  really  can’t  get 
along  without  her. 

Be  sure  of  the  background  in  any 
picture.  Fishing  pictures  at  the  beach 
are  particularly  dangerous.  Your  wife 
will  needlessly  be  distracted  if  there 
are  bikini-clad  girls  in  the  back- 
ground. When  away  with  a group  of 
fishing  buddies,  never  leave  your 
camera  unattended.  There  is  always 
temptation  for  a pal  to  take  it  and 
shoot  several  pictures  of  female  sun- 
bathers. 

Check  Pictures  Carefully 

Even  if  you  keep  the  camera  safely 
with  you,  don’t  let  your  wife  send  the 
film  off  for  processing.  It’s  to  your 
advantage  to  send  the  film  off  your- 
self, check  the  returns  carefully  and 
then  show  your  wife  the  pictures  she’d 
most  like  to  see. 

If  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  take  a 
gift  home  to  your  wife,  do  your  own 
shopping.  Never  trust  a hunting 
buddy.  That’s  like  asking  a hunter  not 
to  shoot  ducks  that  fly  to  the  decoys 
while  you’re  going  to  the  bathroom.  It 
is  sinful  to  place  temptation  before 
another. 

Be  sure  to  check  the  labels  on  any- 
thing you  buy  as  a gift  for  your  wife. 
If  she  is  convinced  that  you’ve  been 
hunting  mule  deer  in  the  wilds  of  New 
Mexico,  don’t  give  her  a garment 
clearly  labeled  “Acapulco.”  This  leads 
to  misunderstandings.  Also,  it  could 
be  the  most  expensive  gift  you  ever 
bought.  You  might  wind  up  taking  her 
to  Acapulco — first  class. 

If  you’ve  taken  an  expensive  hunt- 
ing trip,  one  you  really  couldn't  afford, 
don’t  buy  your  wife  a gift  that  will  last. 
Buy  something  biodegradable  that 
won't  be  an  everlasting  reminder.  I 
personally  find  that  Mexican  jumping 
beans  are  hard  to  beat! 
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NEVIN  GRIM,  left,  from 
Abhottstown,  went  to 
Potter  County  for  this  20- 
pounder. 


SAM  LAUCHMAN’s  21- 
pound  gobbler,  right,  was 
taken  in  Lycoming  County; 
it  had  a 7-inch  beard. 


Gobble-obble- 


THIS  16-pound  Bradford  County 
gobbler  was  called  in  by  John 
Kazak,  shown  here  on  the  left, 
and  was  shot  by  Tom  Campa- 
nile. 


EVELYN  MILLER  and  her 
brother  EVAN  SMITH,  both  of 
Millersburg,  took  these  gob- 
blers in  Dauphin  County. 


DAVID  REEDE,  right,  of 
Bellefonte,  took  this,  his 
first  turkey,  off  of  Bald  Eagle 
Mountain  in  Centre  County. 


BILL  GOOLD,  of  Waterford,  \ 
ginia,  went  up  to  Bradfc 
County  for  this  21-pounder. 


ALBERT  MOCK,  right,  of 
Mifflinburg,  got  this  18- 
pound  turkey  in  Centre 
County. 


York  County’s  BOB 
HOOVER,  left,  took  this 
17-pound  turkey  in  Tioga 
County. 


ne-obble 


MIKE  WILLS,  above  left, 
and  his  son  SCOTT  pose 
with  their  Centre  County 
trophies. 


m 


Snyder  County. 

jess  McClelland,  above,  of 
Mercer  City,  took  this  18-pound 
gobbler  in  Elk  County. 


left,  from  Phila- 
igged  his  18- 
lioga  County. 


EMORY  STAKE,  right,  of 
Three  Springs,  stayed  in 
Huntingdon  County  to  bag 
this  19-pound  gobbler. 


RONALD  HOUCK,  left,  is 
showing  his  Huntingdon 
County  gobbler  to  his 
nephew  David  Black. 


GEORGE  WALTERS  bagged 
this  23-pounder  in  Somerset 
County. 


GENE  WEINER,  of  Breinigs- 
ville,  took  this  21-pounder  in 
Elk  County. 


ERNER,  right,  got 
tund  gobbler  in 
inty. 


Enola’s  BLAIR  BROUSE  got  this 
20-pounder  in  Franklin  County. 


Show  Appreciation 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  With  another 
hunting  season  behind  us,  we  have 
time  to  reflect  on  the  really  important 
things.  That  trophy  buck  we  got,  or 
almost  got,  the  hours  spent  with  hunt- 
ing companions  at  camp,  or  many 
other  things.  These  are  important,  no 
doubt  about  it;  but,  do  we  ever  reflect 
on  the  landowner’s  hospitality,  or  the 
fact  that  here  in  America  we  take  for 
granted  so  much  that  is  denied  to 
others  in  most  parts  of  the  world?  Un- 
fortunately we  do  not,  and  we,  the 
hunters,  could  ultimately  be  the  losers. 
— DGP  Larry  Heade,  Butler. 


Healthy 

During  the  antlered  and  antierless 
seasons.  Field  Forester  Bryce  Hall  and 
I were  assigned  the  Greene- Washing- 
ton county  area.  We  checked  over  600 
deer  taken  from  these  counties  and 
about  100  taken  from  other  counties. 
It  was  obvious  that  deer  taken  from 
the  southwestern  counties  have  much 
better  feeding  conditions  than  those 
taken  from  northern  counties. — LMO 
R.  B.  Belding,  Waynesburg. 


Volunteers! 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— l have  been 
hearing  several  comments  about  the 
amount  of  money  deputy  game  pro- 
tectors earn.  I’m  not  sure  who  circu- 
lates these  rumors  about  high  salaries, 
paid  expenses,  percentages  of  fines, 
etc.,  but  I would  like  to  set  things 
straight.  Deputies  do  receive  some 
pay;  however,  much  of  their  time  is 
donated  to  the  Game  Commission 
without  any  monetary  return.  Neither 
deputies  nor  district  game  protectors 
receive  any  part  of  the  fines  collected. 
All  fines  from  prosecutions  go  into  the 
Game  Fund.  Deputies  buy  and  main- 
tain their  own  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment, including  their  firearm  and 
two-way  radio.  In  addition,  they  have 
to  use  their  personal  vehicle.  Under 
these  conditions,  why  would  anyone 
want  to  be  a deputy?  These  individ- 
uals are  deeply  committed  to  the  wild- 
life conservation  program  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  donate  their  time  and 
efforts  to  advance  the  cause.  I would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  thank  my 
deputy  game  protectors  and  all  the 
other  deputies  in  the  state  for  their 
contributions  to  the  wild  resources. — 
DGP  Steve  Schweitzer,  New  Enter- 
prise. 


Good  To  Hear 

ADAMS  COUNTY — I was  just  re- 
viewing last  year’s  cases  and  arrests 
and  came  to  this  conclusion:  the 
SPOBT  program  is  working.  Almost 
every  case  came  as  a direct  result  of  a 
concerned  sportsman  providing  infor- 
mation to  me  or  one  of  my  deputies. 
Thanks  for  your  help,  and  please — 
keep  on  calling! — DGP  Larry  Haynes, 
Gettysburg. 
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Braving  The  Cold 

Considering  that  the  1981-82  winter 
was  one  of  the  coldest  on  record,  I was 
surprised  to  see  robins,  accompanied 
by  evening  and  pine  grosbeaks,  cedar 
waxwings  and  cardinals,  feeding  on  a 
smorgasbord  of  multiflora  rose  hips, 
autumn  olive  berries,  crabapples  and 
high  bush  cranberries  on  SGL  227. 
Either  these  birds  had  screws  loose 
somewhere  or  the  habitat  we  have 
developed  on  these  Game  Lands  is  en- 
ticing enough  to  keep  them  hanging 
around  through  some  very  bitter 
winter  weather. — LMO  Stephen  L. 
Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Ask  Yourself 

LYCOMING  COUNTY— The  next 
time  you  want  to  complain  about  the 
lack  of  deer,  think  about  a couple  of 
things  that  your  friends  or  relatives 
might  have  done  for  you.  Think  about 
your  friend  at  work  who  shot  a deer 
and  put  his  wife’s  tag  on  it.  Or  your 
neighbor  down  the  street  who  shot  a 
deer  in  archery  season,  was  fortunate 
to  bag  a nice  buck  in  the  regular  sea- 
son, decided  not  to  let  his  antlerless 
license  go  to  waste,  and  then  decided 
to  take  up  muzzleloader  hunting  for  a 
new  challenge.  If  this  kind  of  behavior 
comes  from  someone  you  know,  you 
have  only  yourself  and  your  friends  to 
blame  for  the  lack  of  deer  in  the  area 
you  like  to  hunt. — DGP  Dennis  Dusza, 
So.  Williamsport. 


A Believer 

FULTON  COUNTY—  Carolyn  Hol- 
linshead  of  the  Conservation  District 
in  McConnellsburg  has  always  taken 
an  interest  in  Game  Commission  pro- 
grams, and  she  keeps  me  pretty  well 
booked  up  on  wildlife  programs  for 
schools.  This  helps  me  get  the  word 
out  to  a lot  of  youngsters  on  what 
the  Game  Commission  is  and  does. 
Thanks,  Carolyn,  for  your  interest 
and  support. — DGP  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg. 


LUZERNE  COUNTY—  An  em- 
ployee of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Police  barracks  in  Shickshinny,  who 
has  many  years  of  experience  as  a big 
game  hunter,  went  doe  hunting  in  the 
Red  Rock  area  where  he  had  killed 
several  deer  in  the  past.  When  he 
neared  his  favorite  stand  he  noticed  a 
man  dressed  in  blue  and  bright  yellow 
standing  and  waving  at  him.  Not 
wanting  to  disturb  the  hunter,  he 
waved  and  kept  on  walking,  wishing 
he  could  be  at  his  hunting  spot.  After 
several  hours  of  hunting,  he  decided 
to  return  to  his  car.  As  he  neared  his 
favorite  stand,  he  noticed  the  man 
was  still  there  and  still  waving.  Upon 
investigation,  he  found  that  someone 
had  placed  a school  crossing  manne- 
quin, dressed  in  blue  and  gold,  wav- 
ing his  hand  to  stop  traffic.  This 
hunter  sure  had  an  embarrassing  time 
explaining  this  to  his  fellow  officers 
at  the  barracks. — DGP  Edward  R. 
Gdosky,  Dallas. 


They’re  Around 

BUCKS  COUNTY— While  census- 
ing  wintering  waterfowl  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  this  past  January, 
our  crew  of  DGP  Clay  Van  Buskirk, 
Carl  Graybill  and  I were  elated  to  see 
three  bald  eagles. — DGP  David  R. 
Koppenhaver,  Trumbauersville. 
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Heading  The  List 

LUZERNE  COUNTY-  Deputy 
Game  Protector  Grohol  received  a call 
in  late  January  from  an  elderly  lady 
requesting  he  do  something  about  the 
woodchucks.  He  told  her  they  were 
hibernating  now  and  wouldn’t  be  seen 
for  months.  She  stated  that  she  real- 
ized that,  but  she  had  been  talking  to 
a gentleman  in  the  doctor’s  office  and 
the  man  told  her  to  call  now  and  get 
on  the  top  of  the  list  of  complainantsl 
— DGP  Robert  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


A Real  Dilemma 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— A 
few  game  protectors  get  a great  deal 
of  media  coverage,  especially  those 
who  live  in  urban  areas.  But  for  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  more  rural  areas, 
the  most  we  can  expect  is  to  get  some 
coverage  by  the  local  papers.  So  you 
can  imagine  my  surprise  when  Chan- 
nel 11  brought  their  helicopter  in  and 
asked  me  to  show  them  some  nice  deer 
taken  on  the  first  day  of  the  antlered 
deer  season.  They  flew  me  to  a local 
packing  house  and  we  had  no  sooner 
arrived  when  a Channel  2 news  truck 
pulled  in.  Maybe  I am  a little  vain, 
but  I did  find  it  hard  to  watch  myself 
on  two  channels  at  the  same  time. — 
DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


Quick  Dividends 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  During 
January,  Allen  Delosa  of  the  Mosher- 
ville-Millerton  area  went  to  the  Boy 
Scout  Camp  at  Camp  Brule  in  Sulli- 
van County  for  the  annual  Polar  Bear 
weekend.  And  for  polar  bears  it  was, 
as  the  temperature  dropped  well  be- 
low zero.  During  the  evening,  one  of 
the  boys  in  Allen’s  group,  who  had 
gotten  wet  during  the  day  and  still 
had  his  damp  clothes  on,  complained 
of  being  cold.  He  huddled  in  his  sleep- 
ing bag  but  could  not  get  warm,  and 
soon  began  to  shiver.  The  Scouts  in 
Allen’s  group  recognized  this  as  a sign 
of  hypothermia  and  took  him  to  the 
main  lodge.  His  temperature  was 
found  to  be  in  the  low  90s.  The  boy 
recovered,  thanks  to  the  quick  think- 
ing of  the  other  Scouts.  Where  did  the 
boys  learn  about  hypothermia?  From 
the  film  “Survival,”  shown  at  their 
Game  Commission  hunter  education 
course.  Good  work  boys. — DGP  W.  A. 
Bower,  Troy. 


Getting  Answers 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— 
While  I was  working  in  the  division 
office  one  day,  a man  filling  out  his 
hunting  license  application  noticed 
the  large  mounted  bird  on  the  wall 
behind  me.  He  stared  at  the  bird  with 
great  interest  for  a few  moments  then 
asked,  “What  kind  of  a woodpecker  is 
that?”  I informed  him  it  was  not  a 
woodpecker  but  a duck  known  as  a 
hooded  merganser.  I am  still  amazed 
at  how  little  many  Pennsylvanians 
know  about  our  native  wildlife.  The 
Game  Commission  offers  some  fine 
publications  on  our  birds  and  mam- 
mals at  very  reasonable  prices,  and  I 
recommend  them  for  everyone  want- 
ing to  learn  more  about  our  state. — 
DGP  Bill  Wasserman,  Montgomery- 
ville. 
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A First 

TIOGA  COUNTY—  Ron  Clouser 
and  I were  looking  for  turkeys  near 
Elmer  when  we  saw  something  neither 
of  us  had  ever  seen  before.  There  were 
20  to  30  turkeys  in  an  old  pasture, 
working  on  some  multiflora  rose. 
Three  of  the  birds  had  jumped  up  on 
top  of  the  hedge  and  were  eating  the 
berries  up  there.  I’ve  seen  them  feed- 
ing on  the  berries  from  the  ground 
many  times,  but  I have  never  seen 
them  perched  on  top. — DGP  Frank 
Bernstein,  Knoxville. 


Exciting 

CLINTON  COUNTY—  This  past 
spring  I had  the  opportunity  of  patrol- 
ling the  west  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission’s  50-horsepower  jetboat. 
District  Waterways  Patrolman  Johns- 
ton took  us  from  Renovo  to  Karthaus 
and  back  at  a speed  of  35  knots 
through  as  little  as  six  inches  of  water 
in  some  areas.  Needless  to  say,  we  sur- 
prised many  campers  and  canoeists. 
Many  of  them  said  they  had  never 
seen  a motorboat  on  that  stretch  of 
river.  We  intend  to  use  the  boat  again 
during  the  fall  hunting  seasons. — 
DGP  John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


It’s  Coming 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  After  many 
of  the  hunter  education  courses  we 
conduct  in  this  district,  we  ask  stu- 
dents for  their  comments  and  sugges- 
tions to  help  us  evaluate  our  teaching 
and  the  material  we  have  presented. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  sug- 
gestion by  the  adult  participants  is 
that  we  should  require  all  first-time 
hunters,  no  matter  how  old  they  are, 
to  take  the  course  before  purchasing  a 
hunting  license. — DGP  Skip  Littwin, 
Hummelstown. 


Bushes  Beware 

Recently,  Supervisor  Don  Madl, 
Game  Protector  Andy  Martin  of  Erie 
and  I walked  into  a crowded 
restaurant  in  Franklin  and  a man 
Welcomed  us  to  sit  at  his  table.  After 
we  introduced  ourselves  and  sat 
down,  he  expressed  his  appreciation 
to  me  for  letting  him  off  the  hook 
seventeen  years  ago  for  shooting  into 
some  shrubbery.  Needless  to  say,  the 
rest  of  the  day  all  I heard  from  Madl 
and  Martin  was  little  sly  remarks  such 
as:  “Was  it  during  a closed  season  on 
bushes?”,  “Did  he  already  have  his 
limit?”,  “Was  it  after  the  legal  bush- 
shooting time?”  etc.  If  I recall  cor- 
rectly, the  shrub  in  question  was  in  a 
safety  zone  with  a rabbit  underneath. 
— CIA  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Lost  & Found  M70  Bolt 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  If  the  hunter 
who  lost  a bolt  for  a Winchester 
Model  70  near  Bailey  Run  in  Potter 
County  during  buck  season  reads  this, 
please  contact  me.  I can  put  you  in 
touch  with  a sportsman  who  knows 
where  the  bolt  is.  The  owner  can 
claim  the  bolt  by  providing  the  proper 
serial  number.  My  address  is  RD  1, 
Box  138G,  Aspers,  PA  17304;  tele- 
phone number  717-677-6630. — DGP 
Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 
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Occupations? 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY-  While  re- 
viewing hunting  license  applications, 
I realized  how  many  types  of  occupa- 
tions there  are  in  today’s  society.  I 
came  across  a few  that  were  quite  un- 
usual. One  applicant  was  a “slave,” 
another  was  a 24-year-old  brain  sur- 
geon, and  then  there  was  a profes- 
sional playboy.  If  this  last  fellow  did 
not  get  a deer.  I’ll  bet  I can  tell  you 
why! — DGP  Charles  J.  Arcovitch, 
Benton. 


Beneficial 

This  past  winter  the  people  here 
witnessed  one  of  nature’s  wonders, 
the  ice  storm  which  left  many  of  us 
without  electricity  for  as  long  as  three 
days.  Sure,  it  was  inconvenient  for 
many  of  us,  but  when  you  consider  all 
the  excellent  browse  made  available 
and  the  cover  created  for  wildlife,  it’s 
easy  to  see  that  out  of  all  bad  must 
come  some  good. — LMO  Jay  D.  Swi- 
gart,  Butler. 


Play  Time 

CENTRE  COUNTY—  Everyone 
knows  how  most  kids  play  cops  and 
robbers  or  cowboys  and  Indians,  but 
around  here  it’s  game  protector  and 
hoofties! — DGP  Jack  Weaver,  Belle- 
fonte. 


Dubious 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- While 
dealing  with  Game  Law  violators,  we 
are  often  accused  of  not  believing  any- 
one. This  incident  may  help  to  explain 
why  we  may  appear  so.  A meat  proc- 
essing plant  in  Tryonville  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  the  first  week  of 
deer  season.  Twenty  deer,  waiting  to 
be  packaged,  were  also  destroyed.  I 
received  calls  from  fifty-three  differ- 
ent people  saying  that  they  had  lost 
their  deer  in  the  fire  and  wanted  a 
permit  for  another.  Any  questions? — 
DGP  William  C.  Wingo,  Centerville. 


Blame  It  On  The  Dog 

CENTRE  COUNTY- Deputy  Steve 
Welch  recently  serviced  a complaint 
in  Centre  Hall  that  involved  taking  a 
skunk  out  of  a lady’s  bathroom.  Ap- 
parently the  back  door  of  the  woman’s 
home  hadn’t  been  shut  properly  and 
her  dog  had  forced  it  open.  Then  the 
dog  met  up  with  a skunk  and  either 
the  dog  chased  the  skunk  into  the 
house  or  vice  versa.  Anyway,  the 
skunk  ended  up  in  what  was  by  then  a 
very  smelly  bathroom . Steve  captured 
the  skunk  in  a box  trap  and  removed  it 
from  the  premises.  The  smell,  how- 
ever, will  be  around  awhile! — DGP 
George  Mock,  Coburn. 


Worthwhile 

The  many  requests  for  woodland 
border  cuttings  from  landowners 
belonging  to  our  cooperative  Farm- 
Game  projects  keep  our  Food  & Cover 
crews  busy  throughout  the  winter. 
These  cuttings  are  a proven  conserva- 
tion practice  in  improving  crop  yield 
and  establishing  food  and  much 
needed  cover  for  wildlife.  Many  land- 
owners  mention  to  our  crews  that  dur- 
ing hunting  season  they  can  always 
find  some  game,  particularly  rabbits, 
using  these  areas. — LMO  Richard  W. 
Donahue,  Danville. 
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Hunters  Take  73,322  Bucks 


ENNSYLVANIA’S  deer  hunters 
had  another  good  year  during  the 
1981-82  seasons,  recording  both  the 
third  largest  buck  harvest  and  the 
third  largest  total  whitetail  harvest, 
according  to  reports  filed  with  the 
Game  Commission. 

Report  cards  mailed  in  by  success- 
ful hunters  indicate  73,322  antlered 
deer  were  taken,  while  another  75,208 
hunters  reported  tagging  antlerless 
deer.  This  produces  a total  whitetail 
harvest  of  148,530. 

In  the  preceding  year  the  figures 
were  73,196  antlered  and  62,281  ant- 
lerless whitetails,  for  a total  of  135,477. 
That  buck  harvest  had  been  the  third 
largest  up  to  that  point. 

Pennsylvania’s  all-time  record  buck 
harvest  was  registered  in  1967,  when 
78,268  hunters  reported  tagging 
whitetails  with  antlers.  As  recently  as 
1977,  the  second  largest  reported  buck 
harvest,  74,879,  was  recorded.  This 
means  that  three  of  the  four  biggest 
reported  buck  harvests  have  occurred 
in  the  last  five  years. 

Only  four  antlerless  harvests  larger 
than  the  most  recent  one  have  been 
registered.  This  past  season’s  total 
deer  harvest  was  exceeded  only  in 
1940,  when  186,575  deer  were  taken 
(145,580  of  that  number  were  antler- 
less deer),  and  in  1938,  when  171,662 
antlerless  deer  were  harvested  (there 
was  no  open  buck  season  in  1938).  In 


JOE  SCISLY  and  his  grandson,  Joey,  were 
two  of  Pennsylvania’s  hunters  who  returned 
home  with  venison  for  the  freezer.  Joe’s  is  a 
9-point  and  Joey’s  is  a “perfect”  12. 


the  late  1930s,  there  were  about  a mil- 
lion deer  in  the  state.  Prior  to  the  last 
hunting  seasons,  there  were  about 
750,000  Pennsylvania  deer. 

In  addition  to  the  huge  1938  and 
1940  harvests,  hunters  had  big  years 
on  antlerless  deer  in  1949,  when 
84,121  were  reported  taken,  and  in 
1968,  when  79,836  were  tagged. 

Last  fall,  the  Game  Commission 
said  it  hoped  hunters  would  return 
cards  for  at  least  62,000  bucks  and 
another  65,000  cards  for  antlerless 
deer. 

Of  the  nineteen  most  successful 
buck  seasons  in  the  state’s  history, 
eighteen  have  occurred  in  the  last 
eighteen  years. 

The  Game  Commission  is  now  proc- 
essing data  to  determine  if  the  in- 
creased number  of  report  cards  filed 
means  an  increase  in  the  harvest,  or  if 
a greater  percentage  of  successful 
hunters  filed  report  cards,  as  required 
by  law. 

Potter  County,  traditionally  the 
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leading  deer  producer,  again  was  first 
during  the  most  recent  seasons,  lead- 
ing in  the  number  of  bucks,  antlerless 
deer  and  total  number  of  deer  reports. 

Hunters  returned  3,706  buck  cards 
and  another  4,511  antlerless  cards,  for 
a total  of  8,217  whitetails  from  “God’s 
Country.” 

During  the  1980-81  seasons.  Potter 
also  led  all  other  counties  in  all  deer 
categories,  with  3,575  antlered  white- 
tails  and  another  2,906  antlerless 
deer,  for  a total  of  6,481  whitetails. 
The  1979-80  Potter  figures  were  2,423 
bucks,  3,415  antlerless,  5,838  total 
deer. 

Following  Potter  in  antlered  deer  in 
1981-82  were  Tioga,  2,672;  Bradford, 
2,401;  Warren,  2,158;  McKean,  2,115; 
and  Lycoming,  2,089. 

Other  leading  antlerless  counties 
were  Tioga,  3,699;  Warren,  3,219; 
Bradford,  3,128;  and  Forest,  2,793. 


Counties  other  than  Potter  leading 
in  total  1981-82  deer  were  Tioga, 
6,371;  Bradford,  5,529;  Warren, 
5,377;  and  Lycoming,  4,544. 

The  Game  Commission  emphasizes 
that  all  figures  are  actual  counts  of 
report  cards  filed  by  hunters. 

Every  year  deer  harvest  figures 
compiled  by  the  Game  Commission 
are  questioned,  but  so  far  no  one  who 
has  looked  at  the  report  cards  mailed 
in  by  hunters  has  challenged  the  accu- 
racy of  the  count. 

Again  this  year,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion extends  an  open  invitation  to  any 
interested  individual,  group  or  groups 
to  come  to  Commission  headquarters 
in  Harrisburg  to  examine  and/or  count 
the  report  cards  filed  by  hunters. 

An  open  invitation  is  also  extended 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  examine  the 
reports  filed  on  all  bears  taken  in  the 
state. 


Seventh  Annual  Marlin  Essay  Contest 

For  the  seventh  straight  year,  Marlin  Firearms  Company  will  sponsor  a 
nationwide  Hunter  Safety  Essay  Contest  for  students  who  are  enrolled  in  or 
have  completed  state-sponsored  hunter  safety  instruction  programs.  The  topic 
for  this  year’s  essay  is  “What  I should  do  to  preserve  the  sport  of  hunting.” 
Deadline  for  essays  is  November  15.  Contest  winners  will  be  announced  in  Jan- 
uary, 1983. 

Marlin’s  Hunter  Safety  Essay  Contest  is  divided  into  junior  and  senior  divi- 
sions. Students  through  Grade  8 are  considered  juniors,  while  students  in 
Grades  9-12  fall  in  the  senior  category.  State  winners  are  chosen  from  both 
divisions.  Junior  and  senior  national  winners  are  selected  from  among  state 
winners . 

National  winners  in  each  division  will  receive  $3000  in  U.S.  Savings  Bonds,  a 
specially  engraved  Marlin  lever-action  22  rifle,  and  a wall  plaque.  The  hunter 
safety  instructor  for  each  national  winner  will  be  presented  an  engraved  Marlin 
rifle  and  the  Marlin  Hunter  Safety  Instructor  of  the  Year  award. 

Last  year,  Scott  Warner  of  York  was  the  national  senior  winner. 

Junior  and  senior  state  winners  will  receive  a $50  Marlin  gift  certificate  and  a 
personalized  state  winner  award.  Hunter  safety  instructors  for  state  winners 
will  be  presented  a $50  gift  certificate  and  a personalized  award. 

All  students  entering  the  1982  contest  will  receive  a Safety  Pledge  kit  which 
includes  an  embroidered  patch,  bumper  sticker,  hunter  safety  pledge  certifi- 
cate and  a wallet  card. 

Marlin  Hunter  Safety  Essay  contest  entry  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120,  Attn: 
Hunter  Education  Coordinator. 
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PGC  Game  Fund  Contributors— 1981 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted 
to  accept  donations  from  any  person, 
association,  corporation  or  firm.  Con- 
tributions go  toward  purchasing  public 
hunting  lands  which  are  used  by  hunt- 
ers and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other 
wildlife  management  uses.  Our  records 
of  contributions  made  during  1981  indi- 
cate that  the  following  persons  and 
groups  donated  to  the  Game  Fund: 

Charles  Neff,  Allentown;  Paul  E. 
Horna,  Springfield;  Horse  Shoe  Trail 
Club,  Lansdale;  James  C.  Wilson, 
Renovo;  David  L.  McCleary,  Chambers- 
burg;  John  S.  Karas,  Delmont;  Farmers- 
ville  Fire  Co.,  Ephrata;  Evan  R.  Wright, 
Wilmington,  Del.;  Alaska  and  British 
Columbia  Hunters  and  Fishermen, 
Lebanon;  Anthony  DiGiulio,  Philadel- 
phia; Joseph  J.  Woodburn,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia; Harold  W.  Turner,  North  Spring- 
field;  Constantino  Bottaro,  Ardmore; 
Arthur  R.  Rupert,  Clarion;  James  D. 
Snyder,  Altoona;  York  County  Audubon 
Group,  York; 

Larry  L.  Lehman,  Huntingdon;  Ken- 
neth Rhine,  Homer  City;  Paul  Covish, 
Clearwater,  Fla.;  Frank  L.  Reed,  Man- 
heim;  Franklin  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  Franklin;  Eric  J. 
Schoen,  Scottdale;  Hugh  Brodhead, 
Chatham,  NJ;  Employees  of  A.T.&T. 
and  Bell  Telephone,  Philadelphia;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Peterman,  New  Mil- 
ford, NJ;  E.  Eugene  Laughman,  Dover; 
Cambria  County  Conservation  District, 
Ebensburg;  William  T.  Lowmaster,  Ros- 
siter;  James  B.  Stokes,  Ambler;  Schuyl- 


kill Shrine  Club,  Auburn;  Stanley  Klem- 
ick,  Milltown,  NJ; 

Stephen  C.  Foster  Council,  Fort  Pitt 
Chapter,  Telephone  Pioneers  of  Amer- 
ica, Verona;  Eddie  Lapp,  Dallas,  Texas; 
Mark  R.  Sigman,  New  Providence;  Ken- 
neth W.  Colwell,  Templeton;  Solanco 
Young  Farmers  Assoc.,  Quarryville; 
Robert  L.  Kuhns,  Wescosville;  Melissa 
Pullano,  Reading;  Wesley  M.  Batterson, 
Nehalem,  Oregon;  Christopher  J.  Hoke, 
E.  McKeesport;  Lancaster  Road  Run- 
ners Club,  Lancaster;  Fredericksburg 
Lions  Club,  Fredericksburg; 

Gary  Heisley,  Montoursville;  Clifford 
L.  Jones,  Harrisburg;  Fred  Drews,  Jenk- 
intown;  Steven  J.  King,  Lyndora;  David 
S.  Kerr,  Chambersburg;  Valley  Oil  and 
Gas  Co.,  Mill  Hall;  Sixth  Grade  Stu- 
dents, Gifted  Children,  Wattsburg  Area 
Schools;  Batona  Hiking  Club,  Philadel- 
phia; Blair  M.  Smith,  New  Bethlehem; 
John  L.  Hook,  Jr.,  Waynesburg;  Farm- 
ersville  Fire  Co.,  Ephrata;  Alvin  E.  Swei- 
gart,  Morgantown. 

In  addition,  numerous  individuals 
contributed  at  the  Pymatuning,  Middle 
Creek  and  Siegel  Marsh  Visitors  Cen- 
ters. 

If  we  have  inadvertently  missed  giv- 
ing credit  to  any  deserving  person  or 
group,  we  apologize.  The  many  contri- 
butions, large  and  small,  aid  Pennsyl- 
vania’s wildlife  management  program 
and  testify  to  the  sincere  concern  of 
Pennsylvanians  and  friends  in  other 
states  for  the  Keystone  State’s  living 
resources. 


1981  Bear  Licenses  Available  to  Collectors 


Collectors  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  unsold  licenses  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1981  bear  season  are  now  available  to  persons  who  enjoy  assem- 
bling such  memorabilia.  The  past  season  was  the  first  issue  ever  of  bear 
licenses  in  this  state,  thus  they  will  hold  a unique  position  in  collections. 
These  licenses  are  available  at  a price  of  50  cents  each  plus  a $2  handling 
and  postage  fee  for  each  order.  (Multiple  licenses  ordered  at  the  same  time 
require  only  one  handling  fee.)  Payment  should  be  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Section,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 
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Being  a poacher  in  medieval  England  wasn’t  easy  — 
you  could  lose  life  and  limb. . . . 


#am e Hato  ipenaittes 

By  Robert  M.  Alison 


IT  ALL  BEGAN  long  before  the 
Roman  invasion  of  England  in  the 
First  Century.  Since  the  earliest  times, 
sport  hunting  had  been  an  important 
aspect  of  English  life.  And  it  has  sur- 
vived in  a healthy  state  to  this  day. 

In  those  early  years,  it  was  entirely 
a pastime  of  the  aristocracy.  Com- 
moners were  never  permitted  to  take 
part.  In  time,  the  privilege  was  ex- 
tended to  any  landowner.  But  it  was 
not  until  A.D.  1030  that  Canute  put 
in  place  a law  to  that  effect. 

“I  will”  wrote  his  lawgiver,  “that 
every  man  be  entitled  to  his  hunting 
in  wood  and  in  field,  on  his  own  pos- 
session; and  let  everyone  forego  my 
hunting;  take  notice  where  I will  have 
it  untrespassed  on,  under  penalty  of 
full  wite.” 

So  Canute  had  made  it  clear  that 
hunting  by  landowners  was  fine — on 


their  own  property.  But,  trespassing 
to  hunt  was  taboo.  And  it  was  intoler- 
able for  anyone  to  trespass  on  the 
king7 s own  land  to  hunt.  Such  trespas- 
sers were  punished  in  a grisly  fashion, 
normally  by  dismemberment. 

Royal  hunting  preserves  were  called 
forests  at  that  time.  And  soon  enough 
Forest  Courts  were  set  up  to  deal  with 
offenses  committed  therein.  And  the 
penalties  meted  out  by  the  judges 
were  harsh — much  harsher  than  those 
handed  down  by  other  courts.  People 
were  terrified  of  the  Forest  Judges. 
And  that  fear  heralded  decades  of  re- 
sentment of  the  stiff  penalties  handed 
down  regularly. 

By  1200,  a couple  of  dozen  game 
laws  were  firmly  in  place  in  England. 
And  violators  were  normally  mutilated 
— or  suffered  the  death  penalty.  That 
was  until  1217,  when  the  Charter  of 
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the  Forest  abolished  the  harsh  Forest 
Court  penalties. 

But  the  English  aristocracy  took 
sport  hunting  seriously — too  seriously 
to  allow  petty  penalties  for  game  law 
violators  to  go  on  for  long.  Soon  they 
could  not  tolerate  the  least  infraction. 
It  was  their  belief  that  the  severe 
penalties  were  needed  to  discourage 
violations.  So  it  was  not  long  before 
heavy  punishments  began  once  more 
to  be  handed  down,  even  for  some- 
what trivial  offenses. 

That  was  why  1389  was  a momen- 
tous year.  That  was  when  Richard  II 
imposed  a penalty  of  one  year  in 
prison  for  any  “artificier,  labourer  or 
any  other  layman  ...  or  priest  or  any 
other  clerk”  who  kept  hunting  dogs, 
ferrets  or  any  hunting  gear.  It  was 
viewed  to  be  a monstrous  punishment 
by  the  commoners.  The  aristocrats  ap- 
plauded it. 

Then,  in  1495,  under  Henry  VII, 
the  penalty  for  unlawful  possession  of 
swan  or  hawk  eggs  was  set  at  one  year 
plus  a day  in  prison — in  addition  to  a 
heavy  fine.  Deer  poaching  brought  a 
stiff  fine  as  well. 

Henry  VIII 

Then  Henry  VIII  appeared  on  the 
scene.  An  avid  hunter,  he  was  quick 
to  clamp  down  on  game  law  violators. 
He  was  relentless  in  his  persecution  of 
them.  In  1522,  unlawful  killing  of 
hares  was  punishable  by  a year  in 
prison.  The  fine  for  unlawful  posses- 
sion of  wild  fowl  eggs  shot  up  to  20 
shillings  apiece — a lot  of  money  in 
those  days. 

Anyone  convicted  of  unlawfully  tak- 
ing the  eggs  of  any  “falcon,  goshawk” 
or  any  other  raptor,  was  doomed  to 
“suffer  such  pains  of  death,  and  also 
lose  and  forfeit  their  goods  and  lands 
. . .”  Deer  poaching  brought  the  same 
penalty. 

Those  terrible  penalties  continued 
in  place  under  Edward  VI  and  into 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  I. 

But  by  the  time  of  James  I,  they 
were  relaxed  a bit.  It  had  been  a dark 


period  in  English  history  when  a man 
could  lose  his  life  for  taking  a goshawk 

egg- 

dn  1604,  the  penalty  for  unlawful 
possession  of  game  bird  eggs  was  re- 
duced to  three  months  in  prison  and  a 
fine  of  20  shillings — to  be  paid  to  the 
poor.  “Untimely  hawking”  cost  offen- 
ders three  months  in  prison. 

Worse  Under  Charlie 

Under  Charles  II,  penalties  began 
to  worsen.  Deer  poaching  was  punish- 
able by  a year  in  jail — hare  poaching 
by  three  months. 

Then,  in  1692,  William  and  Mary 
saw  to  it  that  anyone  possessing  game 
unlawfully  was  subject  to  one  month 
at  hard  labour  plus  a public  whip- 
ping. In  those  days,  people  had  just 
begun  to  realize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  game  habitat.  So  it  came 
to  be  that  the  penalty  for  burning 
grouse  cover  was  put  at  10  days  in  the 
“House  of  Correction.”  The  maxi- 
mum penalty  for  repeat  offenders  was 
one  month  in  the  House  “there  to  be 
whipt  and  kept  to  hard  labour.” 

Under  Queen  Anne,  any  innkeeper 
who  sold  upland  game  was  subject  to 
the  harsh  penalty  of  five  pounds  Sterl- 
ing for  each  animal  sold,  or,  on  default 
of  payment,  to  three  months  in  the 
House  of  Correction.  In  addition, 
hunting  out  of  season  was  punishable 
by  14  days  to  one  month  in  the  House. 

But  George  II  liked  the  idea  of  a 
death  penalty  for  game  laws.  Under 
his  direction,  an  “Act  for  the  more 
effectual  punishing  wicked  and  evil 
disposed  persons  going  armed”  to 
hunt,  was  brought  into  being.  That 
was  in  1737.  Specifically,  it  was  in- 
tended to  protect  red  or  fallow  deer 
and  waterfowl.  But  it  touched  other 
game  too.  Violators  were  dealt  with 
unmercifully.  They  were  “transported 
to  one  of  his  Majesty’s  plantations  in 
America  for  the  space  of  seven  years.” 
And  anyone  who  dared  to  return  to 
England  before  having  completed  the 
sentence  “shall  suffer  death  . . . with- 
out benefit  of  clergy.” 
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The  other  two  Georges  were  only 
slightly  less  ruthless.  Of  course,  minor 
offenses  were  disposed  of  by  means  of 
fines — five  pounds  for  each  game  bird 
taken  out  of  season,  for  each  game 
animal  possessed  unlawfully;  20  shil- 
lings for  hunting  on  a Sunday.  But 
prison  terms  were  not  uncommon — 
three  months  at  hard  labour  for  tak- 
ing pigeons  unlawfully,  two  months 
for  taking  Scottish  game  out  of  season. 

Severe  Laws  Demanded 

Then,  under  George  III,  the  of- 
fenses of  hunting  at  night  drew  the 
attention  of  sportsmen  far  and  wide. 
They  demanded  severe  laws  with 
harsh  penalties.  And  they  were  not 
long  in  coming. 

In  1770,  a first  offense  brought 
three  to  six  months  in  prison  “there  to 
be  whipped.”  A second  offense  meant 
another  three  to  six  months,  and  more 
whipping. 

In  the  time  of  George  IV,  night 
hunting  was  frowned  on  even  more. 
A first  offense  brought  the  offender 


CURT  MENSCH,  of  Harrisburg,  took  this 
Dauphin  County  8-pointer  on  the  third  day 
of  last  year’s  season. 


three  months.  And  a second  offense 
resulted  in  six  months,  plus  a 20- 
pound  bond  against  future  violations. 
A third  offense  brought  the  violator  a 
seven-year  term  “beyond  the  seas,”  or 
alternatively,  two  years  in  the  House 
of  Correction  at  hard  labour.  That 
was  pretty  rough. 

And  any  person  convicted  of  having 
assaulted  a peace  officer  or  landowner 
attempting  to  apprehend  any  night 
hunter  was  subject  to  a penalty  of 
seven  years  “beyond  the  seas.”  That 
was  in  1828. 

And  that  brought  to  an  end  the  era 
of  imprisonment  as  a penalty  for  game 
law  violation.  Beginning  in  1831,  fines 
were  imposed — sometimes  heavy  fines. 
But  death,  mutilation,  transportation 
beyond  the  seas  and  incarceration  in 
the  House  of  Correction  were  no 
longer  prescribed. 

Framework  of  Fines 

The  “Act  to  amend  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land relative  to  game”  (October  1831) 
set  up  a framework  of  fines  ranging 
from  five  pounds  for  more  serious  of- 
fenses (hunting  without  a licence, 
trespassing  to  hunt)  to  one  pound  for 
lesser  offenses  (dealing  in  game)  to  a 
few  shillings  for  minor  infractions 
(possession  of  game  bird  eggs) . 

Under  Victoria,  fines  were  raised 
somewhat  for  some  violations.  Hunt- 
ing without  a licence  cost  a mammoth 
20  pounds.  So  did  failing  to  produce  a 
hunting  licence  on  demand.  And  a 
whole  series  of  lesser  offenses  were 
punishable  by  fines  ranging  from  one 
pound  for  taking  sea  birds  out  of 
season  to  a shilling,  or  even  a repri- 
mand, for  possessing  certain  “wild 
birds”  unlawfully. 

Gone  forever  were  the  days  of 
whipping  and  hard  labour  for  game 
law  violators.  They  were  gone — and 
best  forgotten.  It  was  a bleak  period 
in  English  history.  But  it  illustrated 
how  seriously  the  English  took  their 
sport — and  their  game  laws.  Those 
terrible  penalties  were  a monument  to 
the  importance  of  sport  hunting  in 
those  early  days. 
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TEACHING  ABOUT  THE 
WATER  CRISIS 

Monthly  water  bills  are  not  in  the 
same  league  with  other  utility  bills. 
Water  is  still  a relatively  cheap  com- 
modity and  is,  therefore,  generally 
taken  for  granted.  We’ve  come  to  ex- 
pect a constant  supply  of  safe  water 
waiting  to  serve  us  at  any  moment  and 
with  such  consistent  service  at  low 
rates,  few  of  us  are  concerned  about  a 
dripping  faucet  or  a leaking  toilet 
valve. 

And  yet  the  water  supply  problem 
has  become  acute  in  many  areas  of  our 
state.  Increasing  population,  industrial 
expansion  and  other  factors  have  stif- 
fened the  demand  for  water  while  the 
supply  of  water  from  deep  sources  may 
actually  be  decreasing  in  many  areas. 

The  problem  with  water  is  mainly 
one  of  distribution  rather  than  amount. 
It’s  not  likely  that  we’ll  “use  up”  all  our 
water.  The  difficulty  comes  in  provid- 
ing an  adequate  amount  of  water  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  It’s  a prob- 
lem that  affects  people  in  certain  local- 
ities more  than  in  others  just  as  individ- 
uals in  certain  occupations  are  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  critical  nature  of 
the  unemployment  problem  than  those 
in  other  occupations.  For  the  great 
numbers  of  us,  a water  problem  exists 
only  if  our  faucet  is  dry. 

With  that  kind  of  attitude,  coupled 
with  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  it’s 
often  difficult  to  stir  up  much  enthu- 
siasm for  water  conservation. 

And  yet  we  need  a better  under- 
standing of  our  water  dilemma.  The 
next  major  natural  resource  crisis  may 


very  well  focus  on  water  supply.  In- 
deed, some  authorities  feel  the  prob- 
lem is  of  crisis  proportions  already. 

Many  teachers  have  recognized  the 
need  for  a more  thorough  understand- 
ing of  water  supply  problems  and  have 
begun  to  incorporate  water  study  units 
in  their  courses.  But  good  curriculum 
materials  are  not  abundant  and  those 
that  do  exist  focus  only  on  the  basics 
of  the  water  cycle  and  the  uses  we 
make  of  it.  Few  materials  stress  the 
need  for  conservation  or  point  to  the 
role  individuals  can  play. 

To  meet  this  need  in  part,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Resources  re- 
cently published  a booklet  of  activities 
designed  to  help  teachers  teach  stu- 
dents about  water.  The  Instructor’s 
Guide  to  Water  Education  Activities 
was  written  by  DER’s  Water  Conserva- 
tion/Technical Assistance  Section  and 
became  available  to  teachers  within 
the  past  few  months. 

The  guide  is  organized  around  four 
main  ideas  each  with  its  own  section 
of  concepts  and  activities.  Section  I 
covers  some  basic  facts  about  water  — 
its  chemical  and  physical  nature,  its 
abundance  on  the  earth’s  surface  and 
its  cyclic  movement  through  natural 
systems.  There  are  few  original  activi- 
ties in  this  first  section  but  there  are 
bits  of  interesting  data  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s water  resources  not  easily 
found  in  other  sources  available  in 
most  schools.  For  example,  our  state 
has  256  natural  lakes,  2324  man-made 
lakes  and  45,000  miles  of  rivers  and 
streams! 

Section  II  deals  with  water  supply. 
Various  sources  are  mentioned  briefly 
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and  the  various  steps  of  treating  water 
are  outlined.  A nice  sequence  of  prac- 
tical activities  is  included  that  demon- 
strates each  of  the  major  treatment 
processes.  First,  a jar  of  dirty  water  is 
aerated  by  simple  shaking.  Then  sedi- 
ment is  coagulated  by  adding  a simple 
alum  mix  that  creates  a flocculant  pre- 
cipitate to  drag  the  suspended  particles 
to  the  jar  bottom.  Finally,  the  semi- 
clear  water  above  the  sediment  is 
poured  through  a filter  constructed  in 
the  classroom.  Result  — “clean”  water 
sans  chlorine,  fluorine  and  all  that 
other  good  stuff. 

Sections  III  and  IV  comprise  the  real 
heart  of  the  Guide.  The  former  is  a bit 
more  general  in  that  it  looks  at  ways 
our  society  uses  water  while  Section  IV 
focuses  on  water  use  in  the  individual 
home  where  conservation  begins.  Both 
sections  include  many  good  activities 
that  make  students -and  their  parents 
— aware  of  the  amount  of  water  they 
use  in  simple,  everyday  ways. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  sur- 
prising activities  mentioned  in  this  part 
of  the  Guide  is  the  home  water  audit. 
Students  measure  the  amount  of  water 
used  by  their  families  in  a variety  of 
ways  over  a specified  period  of  time. 
Usually  very  ingenious  methods  must 
be  employed  to  measure  shower  head 
flow,  rate,  washer  capacity  or  the  num- 
ber of  toilet  flushes. 

The  idea  is  not  new -teachers  have 
been  using  it  in  one  form  or  another  for 
years.  The  truly  surprising  aspect  is  the 
reaction  of  parents.  Such  an  assign- 
ment borders  on  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
“Why  does  your  teacher  have  to  know 
how  many  times  we  flush  the  toilet!” 
“If  he  wants  to  know  how  long  my 


showers  are  you  tell  him  to 

!”  And  so  it  goes. 

But  the  worst  mistake  of  all  is  to  ask 
the  students  to  compare  their  calcula- 
tions of  monthly  water  use  with  the 
reading  on  the  monthly  statement.  Be 
forewarned  all  teachers  who  want  to 
keep  your  job -parents  don’t  let  kids 
look  at  the  bills! 

There  is  a serious  aspect  to  these 
home  audits  that  is  a bit  troublesome. 
Most  such  audits  allow  students  to  use 
average  consumption  figures  for  vari- 
ous appliances.  For  example,  the  aver- 
age dishwasher  uses  15  gallons  per 
load,  a typical  shower  might  be  5 gal- 
lons per  minute  and  the  normal  toilet 
might  use  5 gallons  per  flush. 

The  use  of  such  averages  tends  to 
minimize  differences  between  fami- 
lies. It’s  significant  to  know  that  a 
given  toilet  might  use  twice  as  much 
water  as  another.  Shower  flow  rates 
vary  through  a very  wide  range  and  to 
use  an  average  reduces  the  signifi- 
cance of  any  differences  that  would 
otherwise  appear.  There’s  much  value 
in  having  students  calculate  the  actual 
consumption  for  each  appliance  if  at 
all  possible. 

The  Guide  includes  vocabulary  lists 
with  each  section  but  doesn’t  include 
any  definitions.  That  means  extra  work 
for  the  teacher  and  often  that  work  will 
be  in  unfamiliar  areas. 

The  Guide  is  intended  for  teachers 
who  work  with  intermediate  grades, 
4th  through  6th.  However,  creative 
teachers  outside  of  this  range  in  either 
direction  could  modify  the  ideas  for 
their  own  students. 

The  Guide  is  not  a collection  of  les- 
son plans  most  sought  after  by  teach- 
ers. Instead,  it  is  a compendium  of 
ideas  — rough  ideas  requiring  a good 
deal  of  finishing  by  the  teacher.  That 
means  some  teachers  will  use  it  while 
others  simply  won’t  have  the  time. 

It  is  nevertheless  a worthwhile  publi- 
cation and  one  destined  to  be  useful. 
Copies  are  available  free  of  charge 
from  DER,  Water  Conservation/Techni- 
cal Assistance  Section,  P.  O.  Box  1467, 
Harrisburg,  Pa  17120. 

One  last  thought:  sportsmen’s  clubs 
could  request  a number  of  these  guides 
and  distribute  them  to  local  schools. 
Believe  it  or  not,  not  all  teachers  read 
this  column! 
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APRIL  IS  LIKE  a cautious  lady.  Care- 
l fully  she’ll  unfold  a new  leaf  here, 
a wildflower  there,  testing  the  water, 
so  to  speak,  to  see  if  it’s  right.  Should 
the  temperature  drop,  she’ll  tarry  until 
tepidity  returns. 

May  is  bolder.  And  if  there  was  a 
question  that  spring  would  ever  arrive, 
the  month  of  May  leaves  no  doubt  in 
your  mind.  May  virtually  explodes  with 
verdant  growth  from  ridge  to  valley, 
from  field  to  forest. 

Accompanying  this  resurgence  of 
vegetation  is  a wildlife  population  ex- 
plosion that  is  unmatched  at  any  other 
time  of  year.  Avian  and  mammalian 
young  abound  and  are  easily  observed 
by  even  the  most  casual  appreciator  of 
nature’s  bounty. 

Even  with  the  anticipated  people  vs 
wildlife  problems,  May  is  still  a favorite 
month  of  mine.  The  most  routine  of 
duties  has  its  highlights,  like  the  day  I 
explored  an  all  but  impassable  access 
road.  . . . 

May  2 — Although  western  Greene 
County  isn’t  known  for  its  turkey  hunt- 
ing, there  are  a few  flocks  around.  For 
this  reason  I was  up  bright  and  early 
for  the  first  day  of  spring  gobbler  sea- 
son. In  the  areas  I patrolled  there  was 
very  little  hunting  pressure,  but  a radio 
call  from  Deputy  Jim  Spiller  informed 
me  there  were  several  hunters  in  his 
vicinity. 

Later  that  morning  the  deputies  and 
I met  at  Deputy  Walter  Mayle’s  head- 
quarters for  firearms  training.  After 
classroom  instruction  we  broke  for 
lunch  and  then  went  to  the  range  to 
shoot  the  required  course.  Deputy 
Everett  Davey  brought  his  muzzleload- 
ers  along  and  demonstrated  them  to  us 
after  the  regular  session  was  over. 

May  5 — Today  I accompanied  LMOs 
Dick  Belding  and  Barry  Ray  along  with 
their  crews  to  a farm  safety  meeting  in 
Waynesburg.  The  meeting  was  con- 
ducted by  staff  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Extension  Service.  The  program 
dealt  with  the  prevention  of  farm  acci- 
dents and  what  to  do  should  they 
occur. 

Considering  the  fact  that  PGC  per- 
sonnel are  frequently  in  contact  with 
farmers,  I feel  we  should  be  aware  of 
farm  rescue  procedures.  Because  of 
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our  travels  in  rural  areas,  we  field 
employees  are  likely  to  be  first  on  the 
scene  of  such  an  accident. 

Just  before  lunch  Dick  and  Barry  re- 
ceived a call  to  help  fight  a forest  fire 
on  a Game  Lands  near  the  Somerset- 
Bedford  county  line.  After  they  gath- 
ered their  crews  and  departed,  I re- 
ceived a call  about  a sick  raccoon  in 
someone’s  backyard.  When  I arrived 
the  coon  was  in  a tree  and  was  ob- 
viously quite  ill.  I decided  to  destroy 
the  animal  to  end  its  suffering  and 
keep  it  from  harming  others. 

May  7—  My  wife  Marcy  had  done 
quite  well  in  caring  for  the  six  young 
rabbits  I brought  home  last  month.  By 
now  they  could  care  for  themselves,  so 
I decided  today  they  would  be  given 
their  freedom.  I planned  to  release 
them  on  a 10  acre  plot  that  Dr.  Chuck 
Bryner  of  Waynesburg  College  man- 
ages strictly  for  cottontails. 

Once  released,  the  little  rabbits 
quickly  scattered  to  a nearby  thicket.  I 
walked  over  to  the  underbrush  to  take 
one  last  look,  but  to  my  surprise  I 
couldn’t  locate  a single  one.  They  had 
vanished  right  before  my  eyes. 

After  several  minutes  of  searching  I 
was  able  to  pick  out  four  of  the  rabbits. 
I felt  certain  the  other  two  were  there, 
but  try  as  I might  I couldn’t  see  them. 

May  9 — The  second  Saturday  of 
spring  gobbler  season  dawned  bright 
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and  clear.  I didn’t  expect  much  hunting 
pressure  but  just  being  out  and  about 
on  a spectacular  morning  like  this 
made  the  struggle  to  get  out  of  a warm 
bed  worthwhile.  The  air  was  filled  with 
the  pungent  aroma  of  revitalized  earth 
and  it  seemed  from  every  tree  and  bush 
a songbird  was  singing  a cheerful  mel- 
ody. Spring  is  indeed  a beautiful  time 
of  year. 

After  completing  my  rounds,  I headed 
in  to  the  Greene  County  Fairgrounds 
where  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society  was 
sponsoring  a seminar.  Steve  Liscinsky, 
a PGC  biologist,  was  one  of  many 
speakers  scheduled  for  the  program 
that  day.  Almost  every  scientific  and 
aesthetic  aspect  of  grouse  you  can 
imagine  was  discussed.  Later,  LMO 
Dick  Belding  conducted  a field  trip  to  a 
grouse  habitat  management  area  on 
SGL  223. 

May  13  — For  the  first  time  in  weeks 
the  muddy  roads  have  dried  up  enough 
to  allow  access  to  parts  of  the  Game 
Lands  I couldn’t  get  into  for  quite 
awhile.  One  particular  road  had  been 
traveled  extensively  by  four-wheel- 
drive  vehicles,  so  I thought  I’d  better 
check  the  area  out.  I found  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary. 

While  inching  my  way  through  a heav- 
ily rutted  section  of  road,  a sudden 
flash  of  bright  orange  caught  my  eye. 
Stopping  the  car,  I shut  off  the  engine 
and  scanned  the  surrounding  treetops 
with  my  binoculars.  There  it  was,  a 
redstart,  a warbler  that  I hadn’t  been 
able  to  add  to  my  “life  list”  yet! 

I jotted  down  the  time  and  place  of 
the  observation  and  looked  up  to  see 
the  woods  around  me  was  full  of  tiny 
birds.  At  least  a dozen  different  spe- 
cies of  warblers  flitted  from  branch  to 
branch.  Apparently  I was  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time  to  observe  a 
stopover  in  the  migration  of  these 
colorful  songbirds. 


For  the  next  hour  I was  busy  glass- 
ing and  identifying  several  species  I 
hadn’t  been  able  to  find  before.  After 
noting  these,  I eased  out  the  rutted 
road  to  more  solid  ground  and  less 
colorful  activities. 

May  14  — The  bulk  of  today’s  time 
and  mileage  was  spent  picking  up  sev- 
eral roadkilled  deer.  This  time  of  year  it 
seems  very  few  people  will  take  a road- 
kill,  even  though  the  meat  is  fine  if 
processed  quickly  enough.  Unfortu- 
nately, by  the  time  I got  to  the  deer  they 
were  a little  on  the  ripe  side,  so  I was 
able  to  give  only  one  away  for  animal 
food. 

Two  of  the  roadki  I Is  were  female  and 
from  each  of  these  I removed  one  half 
of  a lower  jawbone.  These  would  be 
analyzed  by  our  biologists  to  establish 
their  ages  when  killed.  I also  checked 
for  embryos  and  found  one  unborn 
fawn  in  the  younger  doe  and  two  in  the 
older  one.  The  embryo  count  will  be 
correlated  by  our  biologists  later  as 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  data  used  by 
the  PGC  to  monitor  our  deer  herd. 

May  16—  I started  a week’s  vacation 
today  to  catch  up  on  some  overdue 
yardwork  and  home  repairs  that  my 
otherwise  very  patient  wife  has  been 
imploring  me  to  complete.  I notified 
neighboring  officer  DGP  Bob  Shaffer  of 
my  intentions,  as  he  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  district  during  my  leave. 

May  21  — With  two  days  of  vacation 
left,  I answered  the  phone  today  and 
was  given  information  about  some  ille- 
gal raccoon  trapping.  I knew  Deputy 
Denny  Blouir  was  available,  so  I re- 
layed the  information  to  him.  He  told 
me  he  would  check  on  it  and  get  back 
to  me. 

May  22— Denny’s  investigation  re- 
vealed that  an  untagged  box  trap  had 
been  set  and  baited  for  raccoon.  In 
Greene  County,  as  in  most  of  the  state, 
raccoons  are  protected  during  this 
time  of  year.  To  take  or  attempt  to  take 
them  is  illegal.  Denny’s  guess  was  that 
a coon  hunter  had  set  the  trap  so  he 
could  have  a raccoon  for  dog  training 
purposes. 

This  morning  Denny  and  Deputy 
Harry  Gillispie  put  the  trap  under  sur- 
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veillance,  hoping  to  catch  whoever  had 
set  it.  After  several  uneventful  hours  a 
vehicle  finally  pulled  off  the  road  just 
below  the  trap.  The  driver  and  his  pas- 
senger got  out  of  the  vehicle,  entered 
the  woods  and  went  directly  to  the  trap. 
While  they  adjusted  the  empty  trap, 
Denny,  who  had  observed  the  entire  se- 
quence of  events,  signalled  for  Harry  to 
pick  him  up. 

The  deputies  followed  the  violators 
for  a while  in  order  to  monitor  further 
activities  and  get  identification  on 
them.  Once  identification  was  made, 
the  deputies  contacted  me  with  the  in- 
formation. We  decided  to  give  the  viola- 
tors an  opportunity  to  settle  on  field 
acknowledgement  of  guilt. 

May  24— As  much  as  I enjoy  spring- 
time, there  is  one  part  of  it  I dread.  This 
is  the  time  of  year  when  helpless  new- 
born wildlife  is  vulnerable  to  the  un- 
thinking hands  of  humanity.  More  often 
than  I like  to  think  about,  one  little  bun- 
dle of  fur  after  the  other  is  snatched 
from  its  natural  surroundings,  often  by 
a well-meaning  child  or  adult.  Good  in- 
tentions or  not,  these  people  are  con- 
demning the  wildlife  youngsters  to  a 
life  of  captivity  or  even  premature 
death  due  to  improper  care. 

Today  I received  a call  from  a woman 
whose  husband  had  picked  up  a fawn 
the  day  before.  He  saw  it  yesterday 
morning  along  a back  road  that  runs 
through  a remote  forested  area.  When 
he  went  back  that  afternoon  the  fawn 
was  still  there,  curled  up  in  a patch  of 
ferns.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  fawn 
had  been  abandoned  by  its  mother. 
(Wrong!)  He  took  the  fawn  home. 

By  the  time  the  woman  got  around  to 
calling  me  it  was  too  late  to  attempt  to 
reunite  the  fawn  with  its  mother.  I took 
the  fawn  to  my  headquarters  and  called 
the  division  office  to  arrange  for  place- 
ment of  the  deer. 


May  26  — With  the  fawn  in  a crate  in 
the  back  seat  of  my  state  car,  I traveled 
to  the  Southwest  Division  Office  today. 
LEA  Joe  Maholtz  had  made  arrange- 
ment for  the  deer  I had,  as  well  as  for 
several  others  brought  in  by  other  DGPs 
in  the  division. 

While  at  the  office  I met  with  Super- 
visor Madl  and  his  staff  for  my  annual 
evaluation.  In  a manner  similar  to  the 
way  I rate  my  deputies,  the  office  staff 
evaluates  my  performance  in  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  being  a DGP. 

May  29—  May  is  turning  out  to  be  a 
tough  time  for  fawn  deer  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Today  a farmer  was  looking 
out  his  window  when  he  saw  two  dogs 
pursuing  a fawn  down  a steep  hillside. 
Before  the  farmer  had  time  to  react,  the 
larger  of  the  two  dogs  caught  and  killed 
the  fawn. 

The  farmer  went  after  the  dogs,  but 
to  his  surprise  the  dogs  came  trotting 
toward  him  wagging  their  tails  instead 
of  running.  It  was  then  that  he  recog- 
nized the  animals  as  a hunting  dog  and 
housepet  belonging  to  a neighbor. 

When  I arrived  the  dogs  were  tied  up. 
I located  the  dogs’  owner  who  was 
fined  for  the  dog’s  actions. 

May  30— After  several  months  of  in- 
terviews, character  investigation  and 
testing,  deputy  applicant  Gary  Ireland 
traveled  to  the  division  office  today  for 
indoctrination  as  a deputy  game  pro- 
tector. Members  of  the  Harrisburg  and 
Southwest  Division  office  staff  spoke 
to  Gary  and  two  dozen  other  new  offi- 
cers on  PGC  policy  and  procedure.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  the  new  deputies 
were  well  aware  of  their  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations  as  part  of  the  PGC 
family.  Afterwards,  Gary  was  pre- 
sented with  his  credentials  which  he 
displayed  proudly  to  his  wife,  Beth  and 
children  that  evening. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

We  call  that  against  nature  which  cometh  against  custom.  But  there  is  nothing, 
whatsoever  it  be,  that  is  not  according  to  nature. 

— Michel  Eyquem  de  Montaigne 
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AS  THE  WAR  of  1812  was  winding 
down,  an  American  soldier  took 
advantage  of  an  armistice  to  go  hunt- 
ing. He  crossed  the  Niagara  River  into 
territory  occupied  by  British  troops. 
He  saw  no  game  on  his  hunt  except  for 
a crow,  which  he  shot. 

A British  officer  heard  the  shot. 
Determined  to  punish  the  intruder,  he 
approached  just  as  the  Yankee  was  re- 
loading. The  officer,  unarmed,  com- 
plimented the  soldier  on  his  shooting 
skill  and  his  fine  rifle,  and  asked  to  see 
the  gun.  When  the  soldier  handed  it 
over,  the  officer  turned  the  weapon 
on  its  owner  and  reprimanded  him  for 
trespassing.  To  further  humiliate  the 
American,  the  officer  ordered  him  to 
take  a bite  out  of  the  crow.  The  sol- 
dier’s pleas  fell  upon  deaf  ears,  and 
finally  he  was  forced  to  obey. 

The  Britisher  warned  the  American 
never  to  cross  the  river  again,  handed 
back  the  rifle,  and  wheeled  to  return 
to  his  camp.  Now  it  was  the  soldier’s 
turn.  He  bade  the  officer  halt  or  be 
shot.  Then  he  ordered  the  Englishman 
to  finish  eating  the  crow.  The  officer 
blustered,  begged,  and  proferred 
money,  but  the  soldier  held  firm. 

According  to  scholars  of  the  lan- 
guage, this  confrontation  170  years 
ago  launched  the  phrase  “to  eat  crow” 
— to  be  forced  to  do  something  repug- 
nant, to  abase  oneself.  English  is  full 
of  folk  sayings  like  this  one,  some  as 
old  as  the  Bible  and  some  as  young  as 
yesterday. 

Grandmother’s  Favorite 

My  grandmother  had  a favorite — 
“Nobody  will  notice  on  a galloping 
horse.”  She  quoted  this  to  her  children 
whenever  they  complained  about  hav- 
ing to  wear  this  blouse,  those  socks.  I 
was  looking  through  some  books,  try- 
ing to  trace  Grandmother’s  saying, 
when  I discovered  the  story  behind 
eating  crow.  I never  did  find  the  gal- 
loping horse  (I  would  guess  it  is  Amer- 
ican and  probably  refers  to  the  pace 
most  children  travel  at,  which  pre- 
cludes noticing  any  but  the  grossest 
details),  but  I found  a swarm  of  others. 


I had  always  wondered  where  the 
word  “maverick”  came  from.  It  turns 
out  that  a Texas  rancher  in  the  early 
1800s,  Samuel  Maverick,  was  a little 
lax  about  his  branding.  Whenever 
anybody  ran  across  an  unmarked 
steer,  they  called  it  a maverick.  The 
word  has  since  come  to  mean  a loner, 
a nonconformist,  a dissenter. 

Returning  briefly  to  the  subject  of 
grandmothers  we  might  say  that  receiv- 
ing unwanted  advice  makes  Granny 
feel  like  “a  bear  with  a sore  head” — 
peevish,  disgruntled,  ill-tempered. 
The  first  printed  reference  to  this 
phrase  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Octo- 
ber 26,  1824,  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
wherein  a “fatwitted  Irishman”  was 
described  as  “raving  around  . . . like  a 
bear  with  a sore  head,  ever  and  anon 
vociferating  corruption.”  The  expres- 
sion may  come  from  hunters,  who 
learned  that  shooting  a bear  in  a non- 
vital  part  of  the  head  made  the  animal 
fighting  mad  and  dangerous. 

Perhaps  the  saying  was  coined  by 
the  free  trappers,  or  mountain  men, 
who  trapped  for  beaver  on  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  in  the  early  1800s.  A 
mountain  man  finding  a soreheaded 
grizzly  in  his  lap,  or  a pack  of  Black- 
foot  warriors  surrounding  his  cook- 
fire,  was  said  to  be  “gone  beaver” — 
hopelessly  done  for. 

The  mountain  men  had  their  own 
way  of  talking.  If  a trapper  “blacked 
his  face”  against  someone,  he  went  to 
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war,  from  the  Indian  practice  of  war- 
paint. To  “know  poor  bull  from  fat 
cow”  was  to  realize  what  was  bad  and 
what  was  good,  to  understand  moun- 
tain ways.  The  trappers  considered 
the  meat  of  a bull  buffalo  tougher  and 
less  well-flavored  than  that  of  a cow, 
and  incorporated  this  difference  into 
their  speech.  To  “know  the  way  the 
stick  floats”  meant  the  same  thing  and 
referred  to  the  float-stick  attached  to 
a beaver  trap,  which  showed  the  fur- 
bearer’s  location  if  it  swam  away  with 
the  trap. 

Many  of  the  trappers’  sayings  re- 
flected the  uncertainty  of  their  exis- 
tence. To  “go  under”  was  to  die;  to 
“rub  out” — still  with  us  today — was 
to  kill.  To  “Green  River”  a man  meant 
to  kill  him  with  a Green  River  knife,  a 
heavy  weapon  manufactured  back 
East  along  the  Green  River  in  Massa- 
chusetts. To  “shove  it  in  to  the  Green 
River”  was  to  plunge  the  knife  to  the 
hilt,  where  the  manufacturer’s  trade- 
mark was  engraved.  Ry  extension,  to 
do  anything  “up  to  the  Green  River” 
meant  to  do  it  to  the  fullest. 

As  sayings  go,  those  given  us  by  the 
mountain  men  are  relatively  new. 
Consider  the  admonition  “cast  not 
your  pearls  before  swine,”  which  re- 
fers to  wasting  something  precious  on 
those  unable  to  appreciate  its  worth. 
The  message  comes  from  Jesus’  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount:  “Give  not  that 
which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither 
cast  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest 
haply  they  trample  them  under  their 
feet,  and  turn  and  rend  you.” 

Shakespeare’s  works  generated  a 
host  of  sayings — or,  more  probably, 
simply  recorded  them  from  the  com- 
mon tongue.  An  example  is  “the 
seamy  side,”  used  to  describe  a char- 
acter in  Othello  and  referring  to 
qualities  disagreeable,  offensive,  sor- 
did, or  immoral.  Its  literal  meaning  is 
the  underside  of  pieced  fabric,  which 
shows  rough  edges,  seams,  and  stitch- 
ing not  normally  visible  on  the  finished 
product.  Our  adjective,  seamy,  comes 
from  this  phrase. 

Another  old  slogan  is  “of  the  first 


water.”  Arabic  gem  traders  graded 
diamonds  as  third,  second,  and  first 
water,  depending  on  their  transpar- 
ency, color,  and  luster.  A diamond  of 
the  first  water  was  a flawless  stone. 
Today,  “of  the  first  water”  means  out- 
standing, perfect,  pure.  For  some  rea- 
son, though,  we  often  use  it  to  inten- 
sify a negative  quality:  “He  was  a 
thief  of  the  first  water.” 

Liars  tell  “cock-and-bull  stories.” 
The  phrase,  rooted  in  both  France 
and  England,  has  been  with  us  since 
1600.  Scholars  speculate  that  when 
farmers  heard  fables  about  conversa- 
tions between  barnyard  animals,  they 
dismissed  the  tales  as  “cock-and-bull 
stories” — nonsense.  Modern  usage  has 
truncated  the  expression  to  “bull.” 
Many  comparatives  describe  the 
state  of  being  drunk:  drunk  as  a fid- 
dler, drunk  as  a lord,  drunk  as  a beg- 
gar, drunk  as  a skunk,  drunk  as  a 
boiled  owl,  and  full  as  a tick  (an  Aus- 
tralian expression).  Other  forms  in- 
clude: in  the  bag,  jug-bitten,  pie- 
eyed, loaded  for  bear,  up  to  the  gills, 
and  three  sheets  in  (not  “to”)  the 
wind.  This  last  description  implies 
that  the  drinker  is  unable  to  stand 
without  weaving  and  careening  about. 
The  sheets  referred  to  here  are  lines 
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attached  to  a ship’s  sails,  used  to  hold 
the  canvas  taut;  many  vessels  from  the 
early  19th  century,  when  this  saying 
arose,  had  three  sails,  and  if  the  sheets 
for  all  three  were  loose  and  flapping 
in  the  wind,  the  ship  would  lurch  un- 
controllably. 

Something  excellent,  remarkable, 
or  first-rate  is  called  “the  cat’s  meow.” 
Introduced  in  the  early  1900s,  this 
slogan  caught  the  public’s  fancy  in  the 
Roaring  ’20s.  “Cat’s  pajamas”  was 
another  phrase  of  the  era;  pajamas 
had  just  been  introduced,  and  they 
were  considered  quite  racy  apparel. 
In  the  ’20s  people  had  fun  linking  ani- 
mals’ names  with  inappropriate  cloth- 
ing items  or  body  parts:  bee’s  knees, 
clam’s  garters,  ant’s  pants,  gun’s 
shoes,  pig’s  wings,  tiger’s  spots,  sar- 
dine’s whiskers. 

“Dog  days”  is  an  older  combination 
still  in  wide  use.  The  dog  days  are  the 
hottest,  stickiest  days  of  summer, 
from  about  July  3 to  August  11.  These 
are  the  days  when  Sirius,  the  Dog 
Star,  rises  at  the  same  time  as  the  sun. 
The  name  “dog  days”  (Latin  dies 
caniculares)  comes  from  the  ancient 
belief  that  the  Dog  Star  caused  the  op- 
pressively hot  weather.  Later,  people 
believed  that  dogs  were  most  apt  to  go 
mad  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Another  weather  expression  is  “rain- 
ing cats  and  dogs.”  The  common  ex- 


planation traces  to  the  Norse  storm 
god  Odin,  who  was  often  depicted 
with  a cat  and  a dog,  creatures  then 
believed  to  influence  the  weather. 
More  descriptive  is  “raining  ax 
handles  and  pitchforks.”  During  a 
hard  rain,  the  drops  fall  straight  down 
and  with  such  force  that  they  look  like 
separate  streaks  of  water — like  the 
tools  in  the  saying.  A “three-dog 
night”  popularly  describes  a frigidly 
cold  night.  The  phrase  comes  from  the 
Eskimos,  who  bring  sled  dogs  into 
their  igloos  at  bedtime  to  serve  as 
canine  coverlets.  A night  requiring 
three  dogs  is  truly  a bitter  one. 

Many  sayings  are  easily  traced. 
“Not  worth  a Continental”  stems  from 
the  time  when  the  fledgling  U.S.  gov- 
ernment issued  paper  notes  without 
having  gold  or  silver  to  back  up  the 
currency.  Merchants  refused  to  accept 
the  notes,  called  Continentals,  ren- 
dering them  worthless. 

P’s  and  Q’s 

Other  sayings  have  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  There  are  at  least 
five  theories,  none  of  them  convinc- 
ing, as  to  why  “mind  your  p’s  and  q’s” 
means  to  take  pains,  be  careful  and 
precise.  To  do  something  quickly  is  to 
do  it  “before  you  can  say  Jack  Robin- 
son.” The  expression  arose  in  the  late 
1700s,  but  scholars  cannot  say  why: 
nobody  has  any  idea  who  Jack  Robin- 
son was. 

I once  heard  an  elderly  friend  refer 
to  his  neighbor,  a redoubtable  old 
woman  who  singlehandedly  ran  a cat- 
tle ranch,  as  a “sod  widow — not  a 
grass  widow,  mind  you,  but  a sod 
widow.”  A grass  widow,  it  turns  out, 
is  a woman  separated  from  her  hus- 
band by  divorce.  The  term  harks  back 
to  16th-century  England,  where  it 
meant  an  unmarried  woman  with 
child,  grass  apparently  alluding  to  the 
bed  in  which  the  child  had  been  be- 
gotten. I couldn’t  find  “sod  widow”  in 
any  of  the  language  books,  but  un- 
doubtedly it  refers  to  an  ordinary 
widow,  one  whose  husband  is  under 
the  sod. 
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We’ve  all  been  accused  at  one  time 
or  another  of  crying  “sour  grapes.’’ 
The  saying  comes  from  Aesop,  who 
illustrated  the  attitude  with  a fable. 
In  the  story,  a fox  spotted  some  grapes 
dangling  from  a vine.  He  jumped  and 
jumped,  each  time  falling  an  inch 
short  of  the  luscious  fruit.  Finally  he 
gave  up  and  waxed  philosophical:  the 
grapes,  he  reasoned,  were  probably 
sour  anyway. 

Looking  further  into  the  subject  of 
futility,  we  find:  barking  at  the  moon; 
beating  one’s  head  against  the  wall; 
beating  the  air  (from  the  New  Testa- 
ment); the  blind  leading  the  blind 
(Jesus’  description  of  the  Pharisees); 
casting  stones  against  the  wind;  flog- 
ging a dead  horse;  plowing  the  sands 
(from  Greek  legend);  spitting  in  the 
sea;  and  going  on  a wild-goose  chase. 
In  Elizabethan  England,  a wild-goose 
chase  began  with  a horse  race.  The 
rider  of  the  quickest  mount  was  de- 
clared the  winner  and  allowed  to  lead 
the  losers  about  wherever  he  chose  to 
go.  The  losers  followed  at  regular  in- 
tervals, like  geese  in  flight. 

Without  sayings,  colloquialisms, 
and  figures  of  speech,  the  language 
would  sound  sterile  and  the  average 
person  would  have  a hard  time  mak- 


ing himself  understood.  Sayings  come 
from  all  trades  and  professions,  from 
royalty  and  paupers,  city  and  coun- 
try, churches  and  bawdy  houses.  A 
great  many  of  them— including  some 
of  the  funniest — are  vulgar.  Trying  to 
bar  them  from  this  essay  has  kept  the 
writer  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
blue  sea.  The  editor,  knowing  that 
most  writers  are  as  independent  as 
hogs  on  ice,  undoubtedly  kept  his  eyes 
peeled  when  reading  this  manuscript. 
Finding  no  ribaldry,  he’s  probably  in 
seventh  heaven  by  now. 


Outdated  Hunting  License  Sales 

Sale  of  outdated  1979-80  hunting  licenses  has  been  discontinued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

Outdated  hunting  licenses  have  become  popular  items  for  souvenir  hunters, 
collectors,  history  buffs,  etc.  The  Game  Commission  first  made  outdated  hunt- 
ing licenses  from  the  1976-77  bicentennial  year  available,  and  sold  nearly  5000 
of  them  when  an  instant  demand  developed. 

Interest  in  outdated  licenses  has  continued,  although  popularity  has  dropped 
somewhat  from  the  initial  offering.  During  the  past  year,  about  1200  of  the 
1979-80  outdated  licenses  were  sold  to  collectors. 

Although  the  1979-80  licenses  are  no  longer  available,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion is  now  offering  for  sale  outdated  hunting  licenses  from  the  1980-81  year. 
Licenses  available  at  a fee  of  25  cents  each  include  the  archery  stamp,  the  muz- 
zleloader  stamp,  nonresident  hunting  license,  senior  resident  license,  junior 
resident  license  and  adult  resident  license;  bear  license,  50  cents. 

There  is  a $2  handling  charge  for  each  order.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  PA  17120. 
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WILLIAM  SHATNER,  of  Star  Trek  fame,  is  shown  with  Tom  Jennings  on  the  set  of  another 
TV  series;  the  costume  is  Robin  Hood  era,  but  the  bow  is  a modern  compound. 


From  Boy  Scout  to  . . . 

BOW  BUILDER 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


I WHEELED  Tom  Jennings  away 
from  the  booth  of  Sherwood  Schoch 
Associates  at  the  Bowhunters  Festival 
in  Forksville  last  September  for  an  in- 
depth  discussion  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. My  biggest  problem  was  trying 
to  get  this  stocky  and  sober-visaged 
fellow  to  talk  about  himself  rather 
than  the  bow  which  bears  his  name. 
From  that  session  and  subsequent  re- 
search, I was  able  to  learn  quite  a bit 
about  the  man  who  was  inducted  into 
California  Archery  Hall  of  Fame  last 
year. 

Jenning’s  name  has  been  so  closely 
associated  with  the  compound  bow 
that  many  believe  he  is  the  father  of 
the  bow’s  first  departure  from  the 


conventional  in  its  thousands  of  years 
of  existence.  He  isn’t. 

However,  Tom  might  be  considered 
the  foster  father  of  the  contraption 
which  set  back  the  esthetics  of  the 
basic  bow  but  increased  the  speed  of 
the  arrow  forevermore.  For  it  was 
largely  his  dedication  which  brought 
the  cable-rigged,  wheel-geared,  pul- 
ley-balanced bow  to  present  promi- 
nence. 

History  of  the  compound  bow  itself 
was  covered  in  the  February  column, 
“Wheeler  Dealers,”  but  what  about 
this  fellow  who  has  spent  a large  part 
of  his  adult  life  building  and  promot- 
ing this  bow  for  target  archery  and 
bow  hunting? 
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Tom  was  born  in  Arkansas,  but  his 
family  worked  their  way  to  Van  Nuys, 
California,  in  1927  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  At  age  11,  when  he  was 
contemplating  membership  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  a merit  badge 
counsellor  for  archery  lived  but  a few 
doors  away.  An  archer  himself,  the 
Scouter  introduced  the  sport  to  a 
number  of  youngsters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. After  this  instruction,  Tom 
made  his  own  bow  from  a hickory 
stave,  fashioned  some  arrows,  and 
“managed  to  shoot  a big  old  jackrab- 
bit  that  lived  in  an  asparagus  field 
about  a block  down  the  country 
road.”  Tom  had  to  administer  the 
coup  de  grace  by  hand,  and  the  jack 
tore  him  up  some  with  his  hind  legs, 
but  he  was  hooked  on  archery.  And  he 
did  qualify  for  his  Boy  Scout  merit 
badge,  shooting  the  required  score 
with  his  homemade  tackle. 

Dad  a Gun  Hunter 

Tom’s  dad  was  a gun  hunter,  but  he 
soon  became  aware  of  the  fun  his  son 
was  having,  and  the  two  of  them 
made  bows  and  arrows  together. 

Tom  joined  the  National  Field  Arch- 
ery Association  in  1947  and  competed 
in  the  top  tournaments  from  1949 
through  1955,  although  he  proved  no 
threat  to  the  national  champions.  His 
one  claim  to  shooting  fame  was  the 
Nubbie  Pate  Barstow  Tin  Can  Round 
in  1951,  when  he  bested  all  the  top 
archers  of  the  day  shooting  tin  cans 
mounted  on  top  of  a stick.  It  was  a fun 
round,  but  Tom  is  still  proud  of  his 
trophy. 

After  World  War  II,  Tom  became 
even  more  enamored  with  the  bow 
and  was  successful  in  taking  deer, 
bear,  mountain  lion,  Catalina  goat, 
Santa  Cruz  sheep,  Arizona  javelina, 
and  other  game.  Like  the  rest  of  us  in 
that  era,  he  suffered  considerable  ridi- 
cule since  the  only  organized  archery 
in  his  area  was  in  girls’  high  school 
activities,  and  it  was 'considered  a sissy 
sport.  He  gives  credit  to  some  of  the 
early  bowhunters  such  as  Saxton 
Pope,  Art  Young  and  Howard  Hill  for 


establishing  archery  as  a masculine 
pursuit. 

However,  it  was  Tom’s  inquiring 
mind  and  love  for  archery  that  in- 
clined him  toward  building  bows, 
beginning  in  1949.  He  still  takes  satis- 
faction in  some  of  the  fine  “Smith- 
wick”  recurve  bows  built  in  partner- 
ship with  M.  R.  Smithwick,  whom  he 
bought  out  in  1956.  At  peak  employ- 
ment, seven  employees  helped  turn 
out  a recurve  design  under  the  name 
“Citation.”  However,  all  his  bows 
were  custom  built,  and  it  was  tough 
competing  against  the  big  houses  such 
as  Pearson,  Bear  and  Howatt,  who 
were  mass  producing  good  recurve 
bows.  Jennings  estimates  he  worked 
for  about  fifty  cents  an  hour  on  his 
Citations. 

In  addition  to  his  expertise  as  a 
bowyer,  Tom’s  modest  operation  re- 
quired that  he  develop  his  own  adver- 
tising. His  Citation  bow,  so  named 
because  he  felt  it  worthy  of  high 
honor,  was  popular  at  the  same  time  a 
horse  by  that  name  was  tearing  up  the 
turf  against  all  comers.  Tom  ran  ads 
featuring  a drawing  of  a race  horse  to 
draw  attention  to  his  bow.  However, 
he  received  so  many  letters  inquiring 
what  connection  there  was  between 
racing  horses  and  shooting  bows  that 
he  dropped  the  ad.  As  Tom  put  it, 
“The  king  of  sports,  archery,  and  the 
sport  of  kings,  horseracing,  must  be 
too  far  apart  for  the  use  of  a horse  pic- 
ture in  an  archery  advertisement.” 

Tom  was  also  technical  editor  of 
The  Archer's  Magazine  (now  Archery 
World),  and  he  was  contacted  by  Hol- 
lis W.  Allen,  the  first  commercial  pro- 
ducer of  compound  bows.  When  Tom 
tested  the  Allen  bow,  he  found  it 
would  outperform  the  fastest  recurve 
manufactured  at  the  time,  including 
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ABOVE  is  Jennings,  on  the  right,  during  the 
’50s,  with  a partner  of  his  at  the  time,  M.  R. 
Smithwick.  At  this  time  these  two  were  mak- 
ing custom  recurve  bows.  On  the  right  is 
one  of  Jennings’  many  archery  innovations, 
a pylon  cable  guard  which  provides  greater 
arrow  clearance.  This  device  has  since  been 
adopted  by  other  manufacturers. 


his  own.  It  so  impressed  him  that  he 
began  producing  compounds. 

Because  of  the  forces  involved,  he 
discovered  that  natural  wood  was  not 
strong  enough  material  for  the  handles. 
Consequently  he  sent  them  to  Atlantic 
Richfield  Corporation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  have  them  impregnated  with 
plastic.  In  Tom’s  opinion,  all  surviv- 
ing wooden-handled  compounds  will 
be  finally  relegated  as  show-pieces, 
since  they  will  eventually  succumb  to 
age  and  stress. 

Development 

Since  the  compound  came  on  slowy, 
the  first  two  years  were  primarily 
devoted  to  development  of  the  new 
bow.  However,  toward  the  end  of  the 
decade,  the  Jennings  Company  was 
backlogged  eighteen  months  on  orders. 
Much  of  their  bows’  popularity  re- 
sulted from  word  of  mouth.  He  said 
that  one  dealer  disdainfully  called  the 
bow  a “harp,”  because  of  the  combi- 
nation of  strings  and  cables,  but  he 
still  bought  them. 


In  1967,  a compound  was  entered 
in  the  National  Broadhead  Flight 
Championship  and  won  by  a large 
margin  in  both  the  56-pound  and 
unlimited  classes.  Immediately,  the 
bow  was  outlawed  for  competition  in 
National  Archery  Association.  Conse- 
quently, the  future  market  was  con- 
centrated on  hunters,  who  were  im- 
pressed with  its  effectiveness. 

John  Williamson,  who  became 
Tom’s  new  partner,  won  the  Fresno 
Safari  Tournament  with  a compound 
in  1968,  against  a field  of  1000  arch- 
ers. Two  years  later,  Frank  Ketchum 
won  the  national  NFAA  champion- 
ship with  a compound,  setting  new 
record  scores  in  all  rounds.  The  com- 
pound and  Tom  Jennings  had  found 
their  places. 

Nevertheless,  archers  in  many  states 
objected  to  the  new  bow.  Tom’s  big- 
gest job  was  trying  to  beat  down  such 
sentiment,  which  had  extended  in 
some  cases  to  the  game  officials  of 
various  states.  He  traveled  to  Colo- 
rado, New  York,  Vermont,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Kansas  and  Missouri,  where 
there  were  various  objections  to  the 
bow.  In  many  states  the  law  concern- 
ing bows  had  been  written  to  eliminate 
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the  use  of  crossbows,  and  the  com- 
pound was  caught  in  the  middle,  since 
it  was  not  in  existence  when  early  laws 
were  written. 

There  was  much  confusion.  In  my 
personal  experience,  an  out-of-town 
archer  showed  up  one  day  in  1970  to 
go  deer  hunting  with  a compound 
bow  he  had  made  himself.  He  finally 
had  to  shelve  the  bow  until  the  Penn- 
sylvania law  was  changed  to  permit  it 
in  1973. 

Georgia  was  the  last  state  to  legal- 
ize the  compound. 

Meanwhile,  Tom  Jennings  was  run- 
ning all  over  the  country,  trying  to 
stem  the  objections  which  came,  not 
only  from  archers,  but  also  from  some 
competing  companies.  One  of  his 
greatest  boosters  was  a Louisiana  min- 
ister who  came  out  strongly  for  this 
new  concept  in  archery. 

Tom  recalls  four  years  running, 
starting  in  1969,  when  he  attended 
NFAA  national  meetings  to  lobby  for 
acceptance  of  the  compound.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  he  was  asked  to  leave 
the  hall  while  the  membership  dis- 
cussed the  situation.  When  the  bow 
was  finally  put  to  a vote,  it  won  by  a 
large  margin.  The  NAA  has  remained 
the  only  holdout  in  organized  archery 
on  use  of  the  “harp”  in  competition. 

Breakthrough 

One  of  the  biggest  breakthroughs 
came  at  the  NFAA  National  in  1972, 
when  John  Williamson  and  Rich  Slea- 
gel,  shooting  compounds,  came  up  in 
a four-way  tie  with  Bill  Mills  and  Ken 
Osling,  shooting  recurves.  On  the 
hunting  side,  95-pound  Midge  Dan- 
dridge  took  a 1600-pound  eland  and 
other  game  animals  in  Africa,  shoot- 
ing a 45-pound  Jennings  compound. 
But  by  that  time,  Tom’s  efforts  across 
the  country  had  paid  off  well,  and  the 
compound  was  generally  accepted. 

Foreign  pressures  undoubtedly  have 
had  a strong  effect  on  Tom’s  futile 
efforts  to  get  the  compound  accepted 
by  National  Archery  Association,  since 
it  adheres  to  rules  of  the  international 
organization,  FITA.  Nevertheless,  on 


EFRAM  ZIMBALIST,  JR.,  a serious  archer,  is 
shown  here  with  one  of  Tom  Jennings’  cus- 
tom made  Citation  recurve  bows.  In  the 
background  is  Don  Cavallero,  the  1962-63 
NFAA  champion. 

February  2,  1980,  the  Grand  National 
Archery  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
representing  all  target  archers  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  formally  voted  to 
consider  integrating  the  compound 
bow  into  the  sport.  Although  it  may 
not  be  used  for  FITA  shoots,  it  is  now 
shot  extensively  in  other  competition. 

Admittedly,  Tom  Jennings  has  a 
vested  interest  in  anything  that  hap- 
pens to  the  compound  bow.  Like 
many  of  us,  he  still  does  his  dove, 
pheasant,  quail  and  partridge  hunting 
with  the  shotgun,  but  he  hasn’t 
hunted  big  game  with  anything  but 
the  bow  since  1947.  He  admits  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  com- 
pound, but  he  takes  no  issue  with 
those  who  prefer  to  use  the  recurve  or 
the  longbow. 

His  bias  is  understandable,  for  by 
1976  Jennings  could  boast  that  the 
company  had  built  more  compound 
bows  than  any  other  manufacturer. 
At  the  time,  Tom  had  ten  years  of  ex- 
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perience  with  the  no  longer  “new” 
bow.  Research  and  development  were 
continuing  concerns.  Electric  timers, 
shooting  machines,  cycling  machines, 
weighing  equipment,  and  stress 
analysis  equipment  were  in  constant 
use  to  upgrade  the  company’s  product 
and  to  meet  the  growing  competition 
as  many  other  archery  companies 
entered  the  compound  bow  business. 

Ever  alert  to  any  edge  in  publicity, 
Jennings  invited  Iron  Eyes  Coty  to 


visit  his  bow  manufacturing  facility. 
Coty  is  the  Indian  who  was  featured 
in  the  television  campaign  of  Keep 
America  Beautiful,  Inc.,  in  which  the 
Indian  in  native  garb  sheds  a tear  over 
the  litter  and  pollution  of  those  who 
have  taken  over  the  country.  Iron 
Eyes,  a lifelong  archer  himself,  came 
up  with  a comment  that  obviously 
delighted  his  host.  “If  my  ancestors 
had  owned  Jennings  compound  bows 
instead  of  wooden  bows,”  chuckled 
Iron  Eyes,  “I  might  be  president  of 
the  United  States.” 

Today,  much  of  Tom  Jennings’  time 
is  taken  up  with  promotion  of  the 
company,  although  he  still  serves  as 
chief  bowyer  in  the  manufacture  of 
Jennings  compounds.  He  has  been 
attending  the  Bowhunters  Festival  at 
Forksville  as  an  extension  of  his 
duties.  Although  now  chairman  of  the 
board,  he  still  can’t  keep  his  hands  off 
those  compound  bows. 
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New  Additions 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


ETERAN  DEER  hunter  Bill  Nich- 
ols marked  out  a rough  outline  in 
the  snow  for  Milt  Anderson  and  me. 
He  and  Milt  had  jumped  two  deer 
that  cut  by  me  and  headed  for  a long 
hollow  below.  Bill’s  plan  was  to  post 
Milt  and  me  on  a bench  a half-mile 
away,  while  he  made  a wide  swing  to 
get  in  front  of  the  deer.  Knowing 
Nichol’s  ability  to  figure  out  deer  tac- 
tics, I was  sure  the  plan  would  work. 

Ten  minutes  later.  Bill  motioned  us 
to  stop  while  he  eased  to  a ledge  that 
gave  a view  of  the  bench  below. 

“I  just  want  to  check  things  out 
before  we  break  down  over,”  he  whis- 
pered. “It’s  possible  that  they  might 
head  back  where  we  jumped  them.” 

Less  than  five  seconds  later,  he 
motioned  us  to  join  him.  He  held  up 
two  fingers,  indicating  two  deer  were 
below.  I eased  behind  a large  hem- 
lock, trying  to  see  through  the  maze 
of  limbs  and  underbrush.  I finally 
spotted  the  deer,  and  as  I lifted  the 
rifle  a third  stepped  into  full  view.  I 
anchored  the  new  Harrington  & Rich- 
ardson 340  Model  and  studied  the 
deer’s  head  through  the  6x  Swarovski 
Habicht  scope.  When  I was  satisfied 
all  was  legal,  I dropped  the  reticle 
onto  the  ribcage  and  touched  the  trig- 
ger. The  deer  fell  instantly.  The  165- 
grain  Federal  boat-tail  30-06  slug 
made  an  instant  kill  more  than  145 
steps  away. 

When  my  good  friend  Earle  Har- 
rington of  H & R earlier  sent  a bro- 
chure on  the  forthcoming  340  Model, 
the  first  item  to  catch  my  attention 
was  the  adjustable  trigger.  To  me,  the 
trigger  is  the  heart  of  accurate  shoot- 
ing. This  doesn’t  mean  that  adjustable 
triggers  are  to  be  reduced  in  weight  of 
pull  until  it  takes  no  more  than  a light 
touch  to  set  them  off.  On  the  contrary, 


TED  CRAVENER,  of  Ford  City,  using  the 
new  Lee  Turret  Press.  This  portable  unit  is 
ideal  for  taking  to  the  range  and  can  even 
be  taken  on  varmint  hunts. 


being  able  to  cut  down  the  weight  of 
pull  isn’t  the  most  important  factor  as 
I see  it.  On  a big  game  hunting  rifle,  a 
4-pound  pull  is  light  enough,  and  a 
few  ounces  more  wouldn’t  hurt  if  the 
shooter  wears  gloves. 

The  other  advantages  offered  by 
the  adjustable  trigger  should  not  be 
overlooked.  First,  the  weight  of  pull  is 
always  consistent,  and  the  hunter 
soon  learns  when  the  firing  pin  will 
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fall.  Second,  there  is  no  noticeable 
slack  or  free  play,  which  is  always 
confusing.  When  the  trigger  moves 
before  becoming  solid,  most  shooters 
can’t  concentrate  on  aiming.  The  trig- 
ger should  feel  solid  right  from  the 
instant  the  index  finger  engages  it. 
A good  adjustable  trigger  also  elimi- 
nates overtravel  or  movement  after 
the  trigger  has  been  released.  This, 
too,  is  very  annoying  to  the  competi- 
tive shooter  and  varmint  hunter. 


THE  INSTA-MOUNT  is  a high  quality,  fully 
machined  unit  which  can  be  installed  on 
many  military  rifles  without  drilling  or  tap- 
ping. For  complete  list,  description  and 
prices,  write  to  Sid  Haight  at  S&K  Co.,  Pitts- 
field, Pa. 16340. 

The  new  Harrington  & Richardson 
340  is  a well  balanced  rifle  which 
shows  good  workmanship  and  good 
lines  in  the  stock.  My  only  criticism  is 
the  long  stock  and  thick  rubber  recoil 
pad.  But  overall  it’s  a good  solid  outfit 
built  on  a Mauser  action  with  a 22- 
inch  lightweight  barrel,  positive  floor- 
plate  release  in  the  trigger  guard,  and 
a claw  extractor  that  might  be  a sell- 
ing point  with  the  hunter  who  reloads. 

About  the  same  time  the  H & R ar- 
rived, John  Stricter  of  Stricter  Cor- 
poration in  Illinois  sent  me  a Swarov- 
ski  Habicht-Nova  6x42  scope.  This 
Austrian  import  falls  in  the  high 
quality  class  and  carries  a rather  stiff 
list  price.  The  reticle  is  similar  to  the 
American  “plex”  type.  In  the  Habicht 
(Hawk),  the  horizontal  hair  and  bot- 


tom vertical  hair  are  very  thick — cov- 
ering about  six  inches  at  100  yards — at 
the  outer  edges.  The  intersection 
wires  and  the  top  vertical  wire  are 
thin.  The  sharp  contrast  seems  to 
make  it  easier  to  find  the  target. 

The  scope  is  on  the  heavy  side  since 
it’s  made  from  heavy  gauge  metal. 
One  feature  is  a soft  rubber  ring  on 
the  eyepiece  to  reduce  the  chance  of 
getting  cut  in  case  the  scope  strikes  the 
eyebrow — which  it  shouldn’t  if  prop- 
erly mounted.  Two  things  I wasn’t 
particuarly  impressed  with  were  the 
metering  wheels  and  the  tube  diam- 
eter. The  windage  and  elevation  ad- 
justments work  opposite  from  our 
scopes.  They  meter  very  well,  but  it 
took  me  a little  time  to  remember  to 
turn  the  adjustment  wheels  in  the 
direction  opposite  to  what  I’ve  been 
accustomed  to. 

26mm  Diameter 

My  second  minor  beef  is  the  26mm 
tube  diameter  on  this  fine  scope.  This 
is  a whisper  too  large  for  standard 
American  mounting  rings.  However, 
26mm  rings  are  available  from  several 
sources  in  this  country. 

Time  was  definitely  against  me,  but 
Bob  Ray  of  Maynard  P.  Buehler,  Inc., 
saved  the  day.  The  340  H & R outfit 
was  new  to  Buehler  when  I got  it,  but 
since  it  was  built  on  a Mauser  action, 
Bob  hit  it  right  on  the  money  with 
the  correct  bases  and  a set  of  26mm 
split  rings  featuring  Buehler’s  unique 
multi-shim  spacer  in  the  top  of  each 
clamp  ring.  This  setup  allows  any 
scope  to  be  perfectly  mated  to  the 
clamp  rings. 

The  spacer  consists  of  12  layers  of 
.003-thick  steel  shim  stock.  By  fitting 
the  rings  securely  on  the  scope  and 
miking  the  spud  on  the  bottom  of  each 
ring,  it  will  indicate  if  the  ring  diam- 
eter is  correct  for  that  scope.  Scope 
tube  diameters  often  vary  a few  thou- 
sandths of  an  inch,  and  peeling  one  or 
more  shims  from  the  spacer  will  per- 
fectly adapt  the  rings  to  the  scope’s 
tube.  This  is  far  more  important  than 
many  gunsmiths  realize.  I've  seen 
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rings  forced  on  the  tube  and  tightened 
to  the  point  that  the  scope  was  bent. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  clamps  are 
so  large  that  the  scope  can’t  be  held 
firmly. 

I recall  mounting  several  scopes  on 
magnum  rifles  headed  for  Africa. 
When  the  owner  brought  them  in  he 
complained  the  scopes  slid  forward 
from  recoil.  There  was  not  time  to  get 
other  mounts,  so  I inserted  a special 
tape  that  had  glue  on  both  sides  be- 
tween the  scope  and  the  clamp  rings. 
It  was  a chilly  day,  and  ten  shots  from 
the  powerful  rifles  failed  to  move  the 
scopes.  However,  no  one  thought  of 
the  blistering  sun  on  the  African 
plains.  With  the  thermometer  spiral- 
ing past  the  100-degree  mark,  the  tape 
simply  became  unglued  so  to  speak, 
and  a shot  at  a Cape  buffalo  sent  the 
scope  skidding  through  the  clamps. 
Fortunately,  one  shot  was  all  that  was 
needed. 

Kimber  of  Oregon  has  just  an- 
nounced two  new  outfits,  the  Model 
82  Hornet  and  the  Model  82  M/S,  a 
22  LR  single  shot  silhouette  outfit. 
Neither  rifle  will  be  available  until 
around  July,  but  it  appears  the  82 
Hornet  runs  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  Kimber  82  rimfire  and  WMR. 

A lot  of  older  varmint  hunters  will 
welcome  the  Hornet  in  this  fine  new 
outfit,  and  it’s  just  possible  this  M82 
might  up  the  accuracy  potential  of  the 
old  cartridge.  Ever  since  the  Hornet 
was  introduced  in  1930,  it  struggled 
for  accuracy,  and  it  nearly  was  put  to 
sleep  for  good  when  Remington  came 
out  with  their  222. 

Since  it  was  basically  a woodchuck 
cartridge  in  the  150-yard  category, 
there  was  no  real  demand  for  one-hole 
accuracy.  In  the  ’30s  and  early  ’40s, 


DON  TOOK  this  deer  at  145  yards  with  an 
H & R 340  topped  with  a Swarovski  Habicht 
(Hawk)  6 x 42  scope. 


less  than  inch  groups  at  100  yards 
were  the  goals  of  most  benchresters. 
An  average  Hornet  stayed  in  the 
lVfe-inch  category. 

It’s  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  Hornet’s 
accuracy  woes.  It’s  such  a small  car- 
tridge, and  it  doesn’t  have  much 
shoulder  angle  to  permit  pressure 
build  up.  I’ve  always  thought  the 
16-inch  twist  was  too  slow  for  proper 
bullet  stabilization.  Kimber  seems  to 
think  so;  they’ve  gone  to  a 1-in- 14 
twist,  and  Greg  Warne,  president  of 
Kimber,  claims  the  faster  twist  has 
proven  itself  on  the  factory  range. 

According  to  my  figures,  a bullet 
leaving  a l-in-16,  24-inch  barrel  at 
2600  fps  will  rotate  roughly  1950 
times  per  second.  Going  to  a l-in-14 
twist  adds  almost  300  turns  per  sec- 
ond. It  is  hoped  the  faster  spin  will 
improve  the  old  cartridge’s  problem 
with  accuracy.  The  handloader  using 
benchrest  bullets  might  put  the  new 
Hornet  in  the  one-inch  or  less  class. 

Kimber’s  Model  82  M/S  22  rimfire 
entry  should  fall  in  well  with  the 
growing  number  of  smallbore  metal- 
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CRAVENER’s  adjustable  handgun  rest, 
above,  is  made  of  heavy-duty  steel  tubing 
with  rubber-covered  feet  and  shooting  arm 
to  keep  it  stable  under  the  heaviest  recoil. 
Muzzleloader  fans  should  find  Uncle  Mike’s 
new  primer  pan  filler,  right,  a handy  tool  for 
safe  reloading. 


lie  silhouette  shooters.  It  has  a heavy 
free-floating  target  barrel.  It  also  fea- 
tures an  excellent  adjustable  trigger 
which  the  factory  claims  has  extra  fast 
lock  time. 

Pete  Grisel,  a nationally  known 
custom  stockmaker,  designed  the  spe- 
cial competition  stock.  Grisel,  an  ex- 
perienced benchrest  and  metallic  sil- 
houette shooter,  took  full  advantage 
of  the  NRA  official  rules  with  respect 
to  the  stock’s  dimensions.  The  wood  is 
claro  walnut  dressed  off  with  an  alu- 
minum trigger  guard. 

Squirrel  Rifle  Qualities 

Single  shot  outfits  such  as  the  82 
M/S  fascinate  me,  although  I doubt  if 
my  shooting  will  ever  find  me  on  a 
metallic  silhouette  range.  Unorthodox 
as  it  may  seem,  I see  the  82  M/S  as 
having  all  the  qualities  needed  in  a 
fine  squirrel  rifle.  I know  this  new 
outfit  is  going  to  be  on  the  heavy  side, 
but  that’s  really  an  advantage  to  the 
squirrel  hunter.  My  old  64  Savage/ 
Anschutz  is  heavy,  too,  but  its  super 
accuracy  and  holding  ability  far  over- 
shadows the  weight  and  bulk.  The 
82  M/S  will  make  you  dig  pretty 
deep  into  the  wallet,  but  silhouette 
shooting  demands  top  equipment, 
and  there’s  a lifetime  of  shooting 


ahead  for  either  the  M/S  shooter  or 
the  dedicated  squirrel  hunter. 

In  the  reloading  field,  Lee  Precision 
has  come  up  with  a heavy  duty  turret- 
type  loading  press  complete  with  a 
strong  wooden  box  that  serves  as  both 
carrying  container  and  reloading 
bench  as  well. 

The  Lee  Turret  Press  is  a rigid  type 
with  compound  leverage.  The  turret 
is  held  by  six  tough  lugs  that  lock  into 
a solid  steel  ring.  The  instructions 
claim  the  largest  magnum  cases  can 
be  resized  with  ease,  with  no  need  for 
a super-strong  bench  or  table.  So  far  I 
haven’t  had  the  time  to  thoroughly 
test  the  unit  Lee  sent,  but  I did  resize 
some  very  old  30-06  cases  with  the 
press  bolted  to  the  wooden  box  and 
supported  by  a not-too-strong  table. 
Using  a new  resizing  lube  which  Lee 
claims  will  eliminate  dents  in  cases  if 
allowed  to  dry,  and  the  rather  shaky 
setup,  I resized  the  old  cases  without 
encountering  any  problems. 

The  turret  holds  three  dies,  which 
helps  the  handgun  reloading  buff, 
and  the  person  who  doesn’t  want  to 
waste  time  changing  dies  can  purchase 
several  extra  turrets.  Turrets  can  be 
changed  without  any  tools  in  a matter 
of  seconds. 

Most  varmint  hunters  I’ve  been 
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THE  KIMBER  MODEL  82  22  long  rifle  single 
shot  was  designed  for  metallic  silhouette 
shooters,  but  it  may  also  appeal  to  dedi- 
cated squirrel  hunters. 


around  have  problems  in  the  field  find- 
ing their  empties.  Half  the  time  when 
I’m  in  a hurry  to  get  off  another  shot, 
I dig  an  empty  case  out  of  my  pocket 
instead  of  a loaded  round.  I know 
there  are  means  to  prevent  this,  but 
not  too  many  varmint  shooters  are 
perfectionists  when  it  comes  to  organ- 
izing their  shooting  gear. 

MTM  Company  solved  the  prob- 
lem, for  me  at  least,  by  making  heavy 
duty  plastic  boxes  with  handles  and 
snap-on  hinged  lids.  I’ve  used  their 
Case-Gard  50  boxes  on  several  outings 
and  came  back  with  all  my  empties, 
plus  the  fact  I didn’t  lose  valuable 
time  digging  through  my  pockets  for 
shells. 

They  also  offer  a very  large  Shooter’s 
Accessory  Box  which  holds  about 
everything  except  the  rifle.  The  fisher- 
man has  had  tackle  boxes  for  years, 
but  most  of  us  hunters  were  stuck  with 
ex-military  metal  boxes  or  cast-off 
camera  carrying  cases.  These  new 
boxes  are  designed  with  the  shooter  in 
mind,  and  each  round  is  held  firmly 
in  place. 

W.  R.  Weaver  Company  is  intro- 
ducing a new  series  of  varmint  scopes 
known  as  the  Varmint  T’s.  I haven’t 
seen  the  new  scope  yet,  but  it  runs 
along  the  same  lines  at  the  Silhouette 
T series.  The  varmint  model,  called 
the  KT,  will  be  offered  in  three 
powers,  6x,  lOx  and  16x. 

I don’t  know  what  changes  were 
made,  but  it’s  possible  the  hunting 


series  may  have  weather  sealing  caps 
over  the  adjustment  knobs.  I used  the 
Silhouette  T-10  for  varmints  and  the 
T-6  for  squirrels  without  running  into 
weather  problems.  The  adjustment 
knobs  of  the  Silhouette  series  are  large 
and  readily  accessible. 

It’s  very  likely  Weaver  will  change 
the  elevation  setup  on  the  hunting  KT 
series.  On  the  silhouette  scopes,  there 
is  less  elevation  adjustment  below 
center  than  above.  This  is  understand- 
able, as  the  silhouette  shooter  is  con- 
tinually adjusting  for  longer  ranges. 
This  wouldn’t  be  the  case  with  the 
varmint  hunter. 

New  Handgun  Rest 

Cravener’s  Gun  Shop  of  Ford  City 
has  added  a new  handgun  rest  to  its 
line  of  varmint  and  benchrest  models. 
This  model  has  an  adjustable  shooting 
arm  with  a locking  wheel  and  has  a 
rear  adjustable  sliding  platform  to  rest 
the  hands  on. 

This  new  entry  is  made  from  heavy- 
duty  steel  tubing  with  rubber-covered 
feet  and  shooting  arm.  Weight  falls 
into  the  3-pound  category,  and  due  to 
its  wide  distance  between  the  rear  feet, 
it  will  not  move  even  under  heavy 
recoil. 

These  are  only  a few  items  that  I 
felt  would  be  of  interest.  New  items 
and  ideas  are  being  introduced  every 
year.  Some  will  be  good,  others  bad, 
but  progress  is  the  ultimate  end  of 
new  ideas. 
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In  the  wind 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


Gary  Smith,  superintendent  of 
World’s  End  State  Park  in  Sullivan 
County,  Pa.,  has  had  success  with  a 
new  plan  encouraging  park  visitors  to 
clean  up  litter  by  offering  rewards  for 
turning  in  aluminum  can  tabs.  Collec- 
tors receive  a Smoky  Bear  bookmark 
for  five  pull  tabs,  a Smoky  Bear  lapel 
pin  for  ten,  and  various  other  rewards 
up  to  a birdhouse  for  300  tabs.  In  just  a 
two-month  period  last  summer,  visitors 
turned  in  90,000  tabs. 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  added 
financial  support  to  a study  initiated  by 
the  Blackfoot  Indians  and  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Montana,  to  de- 
velop a plan  which  would  protect  the 
threatened  grizzly  bear  and,  at  the 
same  time,  deal  with  the  conflicts  be- 
tween grizzlies  and  mineral  develop- 
ment, human  encroachment,  and  other 
factors  complicating  grizzly  bear  man- 
agement. 

A bald  eagle  nest  containing  two 
young  was  discovered  this  past  year 
along  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  West  Virginia.  This  nest,  a 
significant  find  in  itself  considering 
the  endangered  status  of  our  national 
emblem,  is  the  first  known  case  of  a 
bald  eagle  ever  nesting  in  the  Moun- 
tain State. 


The  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  estimates  that  deer  hunting 
expenditures  boost  the  state’s  economy 
by  $250  million  and  that  the  deer  har- 
vested provides  5000  tons  of  venison 
worth  over  $21  million. 


Researchers  hope  to  reestablish  a 
wolf  population  in  Glacier  National 
Park  by  using  controlled  burning  tech- 
niques to  create  moose  and  beaver 
habitat,  the  wolves’  primary  prey.  It  is 
hoped  the  new  food  source  will  attract 
nearby  wolves  from  Canada  where  they 
are  still  relatively  numerous. 


As  a means  to  curb  the  loss  of  wild- 
life habitat  on  agricultural  lands,  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation 
has  initiated  a new  program,  PAWS- 
Planning  Ahead  for  Wildlife  Survival. 
Twelve  field  service  agents,  specializing 
in  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  woodlot  man- 
agement on  private  lands,  have  been 
assigned  to  help  landowners  establish 
long  range  plans  that  will  provide  wild- 
life needs  on  their  property  and  still 
maintain  the  farms’  profitability. 

Three  more  states,  Indiana,  New  York 
and  Iowa,  have  just  passed  legislation 
establishing  state  income  tax  checkoff 
systems  as  a means  to  help  finance 
nongame  and  endangered  wildlife  pro- 
grams. A total  of  17  states  have  now 
enacted  such  legislation  and  similar 
legislation  is  pending  in  five  more. 

Figures  reported  in  American  Hunter 
magazine  indicate  that  the  percentage 
of  hunters  in  the  U.S.  population  has 
remained  the  same  — 7.5  percent  — for 
at  least  the  past  20  years.  Since  1961 
the  country’s  population  has  grown 
from  182  million  to  220  million,  while 
the  number  of  licensed  hunters  has 
grown  from  14  million  to  over  16  mil- 
lion. These  figures  dispute  the  claims 
made  by  some  anti-hunting  organiza- 
tions that  hunting  is  a fading  tradition. 


The  Overthrust  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, representing  37  energy  firms, 
along  with  the  National  Wildlife  Feder- 
ation and  its  Wyoming  affiliate,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  the 
state  of  Wyoming  have  agreed  to  con- 
duct a three-year,  $800,000  wildlife 
study  to  find  the  most  efficient  ways  to 
reduce  mining-,  ranching-,  and  recrea- 
tion-related impacts  on  wildlife  in  the 
Overthrust  Belt -a  geologic  formation 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains  containing 
an  abundance  of  fossil  fuels. 
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Being  almost  20  inches  long  and  having  a 30-inch  wingspan,  the 
crow-size  pileated  woodpecker  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  any 
other  bird  found  in  our  state.  But  most  woodland  observers  see 
only  the  bird's  conspicuous  white  wing  patches  flashing  as  it  flies 
away,  since  this  wary  bird  is  not  at  all  tolerant  of  man's  presence. 
The  pileated  woodpecker’s  need  for  large  old  trees  for  nesting  and 
feeding  caused  the  species  to  almost  disappear  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  after  our  forests  were  cut.  But  its  numbers  in- 
creased as  the  forests  matured  and  today  it  can  be  found  in  suitable 
habitat  all  over  the  state. 
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National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day 

Sept  25r  #82 


Over  rhe  pasr  decade,  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  has  provided  thousands  of  sports- 
men's clubs  and  conservation  groups  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  show 
rhe  public  how  hunters  and 
fishermen  help  conservation 
and  to  introduce  young  people 
to  rhe  outdoor  tradition. 

You  can  help  pass  on  that 
tradition  by  participating  in 
National  Hunting  .and  Fishing 
Day,  Saturday,  September  25rh 
You’ll  also  be  helping  to  ensure 
a healthy  future  for  rhe  sports 
you  enjoy 

So  you  and  your  club  can  par- 
ticipate in  NHF  Day,  we've 


prepared  all,  rhe  materials  you’ll  need  For 
rhe  individual  sportsman,  there's  rhe  "One- 
on-One”  kit  with  factual  booklets,  posters 
and  bumper  stickers  to  rake  rhe 
NHF  Day  message  to  your  non- 
hunting  friends.  For  your  club, 
there’s  rhe  updated  "Complete 
Organization  Packer’’  wirh 
scores  of  booklets,  fact  sheers, 
sample  ads,  publicity  materials 
and  pages  of  ideas  for  or 
gamzmg  a successful  NHF  Day 
program. 

Please  fill  our  rhe  coupon 
and  help  pass  on  on  American 
tradition. 


To:  Notional  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day® 
P O Box  1075 
Riverside,  Conn.  06876 


□ I wont  to  do  my  part;  please  rush  _ 
"One-on-One  " Kits  (a  $2.00 

□ I represent  o club:  please  rush  

Complete  Organization  Pockets 
(a  $5.00. 

Enclosed  is  o check  or 

money  order  for  $ 

Nome;  

Organization:  

Address  

Store  Zip 
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Dog  Days  Can 

Come  Anytime 


SOMETIMES  I start  violently  awake 
in  the  thin  hours  of  the  night, 
mephitic  memory  scraping  at  my  nose 
like  a wood  rasp,  the  harsh  echoes  of 
yowling  dogs  still  hot  in  my  cringing 
ears. 

You  can’t  isolate  one  day  when  the 
dogs  went  ape,  so  to  speak.  But  any- 
one who  owns  a bird  dog  can  take  the 
stark  pieces  of  a lot  of  days  and  fit 
them  together  into  a bleak  string  of 
episodes  as  charming  as  a necklace  of 
road  apples. 

Treasured  dog,  companion  of  many 
a hunt,  he  who  lies  at  one’s  feet  before 
a crackling  fire,  twitching  with  fevered 
dreams,  can  also  make  life  as  cheerful 
as  mucking  out  septic  tanks.  Bird  dogs 
are  elemental  creatures,  like  rocks, 
and  are  prone  to  direct  action.  Given 
a bird  dog  and  a setting — field,  home, 
kennel,  at  a minister’s  tea,  you  name 
it — then  imagine  the  most  horrific, 
embarrassing,  agonizing  situation  pos- 
sible and  it  will  fall  short  of  what  the 
dog  can  come  up  with. 

A friend  of  mine  once  stabled  his 
six-month-old  Lab  pup  in  a welded 
wire  dog  box  in  the  back  of  a pickup 
truck.  It  was  nearing  Christmas  and 
my  friend  had  bought  his  dear  wife  a 
suit  she  had  expressed  a longing  for — 
skirt,  vest,  jacket.  It  cost  him  no  more 
than  the  average  long-range  bomber 
and  he  was  filled  with  the  good  will 
that  comes  of  being  a loving  husband. 
He  had  the  package  gift-wrapped  and 
topped  with  a sweet  bow  while  the 
dimestore  Santas  dinged  their  bells 
and  good  cheer  abounded. 

As  he  drove  toward  home,  the 
movement  of  the  truck  gradually 
shifted  the  present  until  one  corner 
nestled  against  the  dog  box.  Not  a cir- 
cumstance grave  enough  to  topple 


kingdoms,  one  would  think — one  who 
doesn’t  own  a hunting  dog. 

The  puppy  was  bored  with  confine- 
ment and  there  is  only  one  thing  more 
potentially  disastrous  than  a puppy 
per  se  and  that  is  a bored  puppy.  The 
puppy  gnawed  the  corner  from  the 
Christmas  package,  which  gave  him 
the  tiniest  access  to  the  expensive  pres- 
ent within.  It  was  all  he  needed.  Give 
a puppy  an  inch  and  he’ll  chew  a 
mile. 

By  the  time  my  friend  got  home,  his 
wife’s  suit  had  been  pulled  through 
the  little  hole  in  the  box,  through  the 
little  hole  in  the  wire,  and  partly 
through  the  pup. 

Lab  in  the  Bathroom 

Another  friend  once  finished  a hunt. 
He  and  his  hunting  pard  showered, 
shaved  and  otherwise  attempted  to 
look  like  normal  people  rather  than 
hunters.  They  decided  to  leave  their 
faithful  Lab  in  the  motel  room  so  the 
dog  wouldn’t  howl  and  bark  in  the 
truck.  But,  canny  souls,  they  realized 
the  damage  a dog  could  do  to  a motel 
room.  So  they  shut  him  in  the  bath- 
room, theorizing  that  even  a deter- 
mined Lab  couldn’t  hurt  much  in  a 
land  of  porcelain  and  tile. 

Harvard’s  Law  of  Animal  Behavior 
burst  into  full  flower:  “Under  the 
most  rigorously  controlled  conditions 
of  pressure,  temperature,  volume, 
humidity,  and  other  variables,  the 
organism  will  do  just  as  it  pleases.” 

First,  the  Lab  somehow  managed 
to  turn  on  the  water  in  the  tub.  And  as 
it  danced  about  with  canine  joy  at  this 
fine  pleasure,  it  stepped  on  the  drain 
plug,  closing  the  drain.  Then  it  prob- 
ably cavorted  happily  as  its  very  own 
duck  marsh  blossomed  about  it.  First 
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clue  for  the  returning  duck  hunters 
that  something  was  amiss  was  when 
they  spied  water  seeping  out  from 
under  the  outside  door  of  the  motel. 

The  only  difference  between  these 
two  incidents  and  any  of  my  own 
Days  of  Dog  Degradation  is  that  they 
happened  to  someone  else.  I laughed, 
but  with  that  sense  of  hysterical  relief 
that  you  feel  when  the  nurse  tells  you 
the  quadruplets  she  just  brought  into 
the  roomful  of  expectant  fathers  are 
not  yours. 

However,  I did  not  laugh  when  my 
newest  puppy,  perhaps  sensing  the 
long-dead  game  bird  within,  gnawed 
his  way  half  the  length  of  an  expensive 
down  sleeping  bag,  leaving  my  base- 
ment looking  like  someone  had  mas- 
sacred Donald  Duck.  And  the  dog  had 
to  clamber  onto  a pool  table  to  get  to 
the  bag.  It  wasn’t  as  if  he  were  ab- 
sently chewing  and  the  bag  wandered 
into  his  mouth.  He  went  looking  for 
it.  And  for  good  measure,  he  chewed 
the  corners  off  two  pockets,  leaving 
the  table  in  such  shape  that  Minnesota 
Fats  couldn’t  have  sunk  two  balls  in  a 
row  on  it. 

Yessir,  it’s  far  less  funny  when  it’s 
your  dog  who  blots  his  copybook. 
There  was  the  time  my  cherished 
Chip,  a dog  of  wondrous  and  varied 
talents,  picked  the  worst  possible  time 
to  reveal  the  devils  within  him. 

Friendly  Feud 

I’d  had  a friendly  feud  going  with 
an  outdoor  writer  for  one  of  the  state’s 
biggest  newspapers.  He’d  write  of  the 
superiority  of  his  Brittany  and  I’d 
write  of  the  superiority  of  mine — each 
of  us  running  down  the  other  man’s 
dog  in  the  process.  Thousands  of 
readers  waited  to  see  what  happened 
if  there  ever  was  a showdown. 

Finally  there  was,  and  Chip  did  a 
really  workmanlike  job  of  pointing, 
retrieving  and  eating  all  the  quail  my 
friend  killed. 

Of  course,  no  one  has  held  a gun  to 
my  head  to  make  me  bow  under  the 
weight  of  two  leaden  anvils  shaped 
suspiciously  like  Brittanies.  It’s  not  as 
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HE’LL  FIND  SOME  WAY  to  upset  and  anger 
you  . . . just  before  he  licks  your  ear  and 
nuzzles  up  close  to  you  on  the  long  ride 
home.  Dogs  always  find  a way  to  hide  their 
mischief  behind  a pair  of  love-warmed  eyes 
and  a happy  tail. 

if  my  early  training  didn’t  prepare  me 
for  what  could  happen.  One  of  my 
earliest  memories  is  of  a photo  my 
father  waved  about  as  he  chortled. 
The  photo  was  of  a friend’s  dog  fer- 
vently pointing  a chicken  salad  sand- 
wich. And  Dad  used  to  laugh  about 
the  time  another  friend’s  spaniel  ate  a 
twelve  pound  chunk  of  cheddar 
cheese  in  one  sitting. 

But  no  bird  hunter  can  forever 
resist  the  craving  for  his  own  bird  dog, 
so  finally  Dad  gave  in  and  accepted  a 
lovely,  feather- tailed  setter  as  pay- 
ment on  a five-dollar  debt.  Dad  fig- 
ured he  was  bound  to  be  ahead.  What 
he  hadn’t  remembered  was  that  iron 
pyrites  look  like  gold  and  rhinestones 
look  like  diamonds. 

Pat  looked  like  a bird  dog.  He  cer- 
tainly ate  like  one,  but  there  the  simi- 
larity ended.  He  might  conceivably 
have  found  a quail  had  it  been  nestled 
in  his  dog  food,  but  he  never  found 
any  in  the  field. 

Still,  I grew  up,  got  several  more 
guns  than  I could  shoot  at  one  time, 
and  developed  an  overpowering  urge 
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to  fling  lead  at  flying  game  birds.  For 
years  I trembled  on  the  crumbling 
edge  of  that  pit  known  as  dog  owning 
and  then — oh  geez! — I fell  in. 

Well,  I’ve  had  four  dogs  since,  some 
of  whom  were  good,  some  average. 
Even  as  they  stood  in  the  wreckage  of 
their  misdeeds,  amid  the  voluminous 
evidence  of  their  sins,  I’ve  never  con- 
sidered getting  rid  of  them.  Time  does 
that  all  too  soon.  What  the  heck, 
down  sleeping  bags  can  be  replaced. 
A piece  of  your  heart  can’t. 

Not  to  say  I haven’t  considered  tak- 
ing a baseball  bat  to  them  on  occa- 
sion, knowing  that’s  the  only  feasible 
way  to  get  a bird  dog’s  undivided 
attention.  I lacked  only  the  baseball 
bat,  since  my  playing  days  ended 
many  years  ago  when  a variety  of 
pitchers  found  out  that  my  inability  to 
hit  a curve  ball  was  exceeded  only  by 
my  inability  to  hit  a fast  ball. 

There  is  no  bird  dog  so  well-man- 
nered that  he  won’t  turn  your  pocket- 
book  to  a tatter.  If  he  doesn’t  do  it 
with  his  teeth,  he’ll  do  it  with  his  life- 
style. 

I got  one  dog  free — that  is  to  say  the 
dog  didn’t  cost  me  anything  to  acquire. 
But  the  last  time  I saw  anything  eat 
like  that,  it  was  a dragline  operating 
in  an  open  pit  mine. 

And  just  when  we  thought  she  had 
finished  a heat  period,  she  took  off  as 
if  someone  had  lit  a fire  under  her  tail, 
was  gone  for  three  days  and  came 
home  looking  as  if  she’d  been  mating 
with  bobcats.  Well,  she’d  been  mat- 
ing with  something  for  sure,  so  we 
marched  her  off  to  the  local  veterinar- 
ian, a mammal  medico  whose  living 
style  matched  his  fees — high. 

He  disinfected  her,  applied  band- 
ages which,  to  judge  from  their  cost, 
were  of  Japanese  silk  and  Irish  linen, 
and  for  good  measure,  gave  her  a dog 
hysterectomy  that  cost  no  more  than  a 
triple  heart  bypass  operation  by  Dr. 
Denton  Cooley. 

Some  of  the  financial  sting  (well,  all 
of  it  if  you  force  me  to  the  wall)  was 
erased  last  season  when  she  wiped  the 
nose  of  a competing  setter  on  a long 


hunt— not  once,  but  several  times.  It 
was  a fine  warm  moment  when  we 
came  up  on  the  setter,  stylishly  on 
point,  as  her  owner  crowed  over  what 
a wonderful  dog  he  had,  only  to  find 
his  dog  backing  my  pedigree- less,  tail- 
less and,  to  that  point,  brainless  pup 
deep  in  a brush  patch  splayed  out  and 
taut  on  a covey  of  quail. 

Home  a Pauper 

Speaking  of  vets,  any  day  you  cart 
your  hound  to  one  is  a day  you  come 
home  dressed  in  pauper’s  rags.  Dogs 
today  require  more  shots  than  a trav- 
eler to  the  African  bush.  The  names 
ring  like  a listing  of  the  Marx  Brothers, 
only  instead  of  Harpo,  Chico  and 
Groucho,  it’s  Hepto,  Lepto  and  Parvo. 
The  word  “distemper”  implies  the 
removal  of  temper  and  that’s  what  I 
need  a shot  to  do  to  my  frazzled  self- 
control  after  paying  for  worm  pills, 
rabies  shot,  distemper,  the  Marx 
Brothers,  and  a quart-sized  bottle  of 
heartworm  preventive  tablets  which 
must  be  coated  gold  nuggets,  judging 
from  the  cost. 

So  now  that  you’ve  got  the  dog  ut- 
terly healthy,  what  does  he  do?  He 
rips  his  expensive  hide  on  briars  and 
barbed  wire.  He  gets  irritated  eyes 
from  weed  chaff.  He  invites  ear  mites 
in.  He  becomes  pad-sore.  He  wears  off 
the  end  of  his  tail  and  bleeds  for  three 
days.  Or  he  proves  to  be  hypoglycemic 
and  keels  over  two  miles  from  the  car, 
scaring  the  wits  out  of  you. 

Yes,  he’ll  find  some  way  to  upset 
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HE  DIDN’T  NEED  to  tell  us  what  had  hap- 
pened. Everyone  within  four  blocks  knew. 
“Dog  rolled  on  a dead  skunk,”  he  shouted 
over  the  noise  of  the  rushing  shower.  Not 
just  a skunk,  but  a dead  one. 

and  anger  you  . . . just  before  he  licks 
your  ear  and  nuzzles  up  close  to  you 
on  the  long  road  to  home.  Dang  ’em, 
they  always  figure  out  some  way  to 
hide  a chewed  up  couch  behind  a pair 
of  love- warmed  eyes  and  a happy  tail. 

But  there  is  one  time  when,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  the  dog  wants  to  love 
you  or  you  want  to  love  the  dog,  there 
is  no  way.  There  is  an  impassable 
physical  barrier. 

The  skunk  is  not  a large  animal,  but 
the  respect  he  creates  in  the  average 
man  far  outweighs  his  heft.  The  only 
creature  that  does  not  give  the  skunk  a 
berth  wider  than  that  needed  to  ac- 
commodate Oliver  Hardy  is  the  dog. 
Eventually,  the  dog  learns  that  skunk 
is  a cat  with  a stinger,  but  it  usually 
takes  more  than  one  meeting  before 
the  meaning  of  that  awful  stink  seeps 
through  to  whatever  tiny  organ  nestles 
underneath  all  that  cranial  bone. 

First  time  one  of  my  dogs  fell  afoul 
of  a skunk  was  on  a float  trip.  The  dog 
learned  how  to  swim  like  a Channel 


crosser  the  next  day — nine  miles  of 
river  behind  my  canoe.  At  the  end,  he 
was  pretty  well  cleansed  in  body  if  not 
in  soul. 

Skunk  effluvia  close  up  is  so  sul- 
phurous that  you  can’t  recognize  it.  I 
woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  think- 
ing I’d  inadvertently  camped  near  a 
burning  dump  and  the  wind  had 
shifted.  I unzipped  the  tent,  went  out- 
side in  a starry  night  made  for  romance 
or  philosophical  musing,  neither  of 
which  was  much  in  evidence.  My 
faithful  doggie  wagged  his  tail  and 
looked  at  me  in  the  soft  moonlight 
with  ardent  innocence.  As  I breathed 
as  shallowly  as  possible,  moaning  softly 
at  the  might  of  whatever  foul  stench 
plagued  my  smeller,  the  dog  followed 
helpfully,  looking  with  me  for  who  or 
what  could  have  done  such  a terrible 
thing. 

And  then  I got  the  right  angle  and 
the  smell  sorted  itself  out  and  I 
groaned,  “Oh,  Rufus!  How  could  you 
do  such  an  awful  thing!”  I could  see 
him  thinking,  as  he  bellied  the 
ground,  Dang,  I thought  I’d  gotten 
away  with  it. 

Wide-Angled  Response 

Last  quail  season  Ginger  and  her 
hunting  pard,  the  same  setter  she  beat 
on  another  hunt,  jumped  a skunk 
from  different  sides  and  found  out 
that  skunks  have  a wide-angle  re- 
sponse. It  was  about  25  degrees  and 
we  doused  the  dogs  with  icy  pond 
water,  then  coated  them  with  mud, 
hoping  to  build  some  sort  of  protective 
shield  over  them  so  we  could  stand  to 
have  them  in  the  car  with  us.  But  it 
was  a long  ride  home. 

The  worst  incident,  in  terms  of 
mental  anguish,  came  on  a grouse 
hunt.  I was  due  to  get  up  at  4 a.m.  for 
a duck  hunt,  before  the  day’s  grous- 
ing. So  I looked  forward  to  a good 
night’s  sleep.  It  was  not  to  happen. 
The  tone  of  the  night  was  set  when 
one  of  the  hunters  burst  into  the  motel 
apartment,  raced  his  reeking  Lab 
through  the  living  area  into  the  bath- 
room and  slammed  the  door  shut 
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behind  him,  shaking  the  building. 

He  didn’t  need  to  tell  us  what  had 
happened.  Everyone  within  four 
blocks  knew.  “Dog  rolled  on  a dead 
skunk,”  he  shouted  through  the  closed 
door  and  over  the  noise  of  the  rushing 
shower.  Not  just  a skunk,  but  a dead 
one. 

There  was  no  hope  of  defusing  the 
dog  enough  that  she  could  share  our 
quarters  with  us  (unless  we  were  in 
the  Empty  Quarter  of  the  Sahara  Des- 
ert), so  we  bumped  her  to  the  pickup 
camper  outside.  Relative  quiet  re- 
turned until  2 a.m. 

It  was  then  that  the  odorific  Lab 
began  to  howl  and  bark.  Even  as  that 
noise  penetrated  the  swirling  mists  of 
my  sleep,  I heard  another  dog  begin 
to  yawp  and  bawl  in  the  next  room. 
Seems  a setter  had  chewed  up  what 
appeared  to  be  someone’s  shorts,  then 
had  thrown  the  mess  up  and  now  was 
being  lectured  in  short-syllable,  loud 


words  by  her  snarling  master  who  had 
stepped  in  the  mess.  Barefooted. 

I lay  there  in  the  night,  nerves  leap- 
ing like  trout  during  a mayfly  hatch, 
the  keening  of  unhappy  mutts  rever- 
berating, about  to  face  a grueling 
day,  my  body  tormented  by  lack  of 
rest.  I thought  about  the  many  joys  of 
owning  a bird  dog — it  took  about 
three  seconds — and  I let  my  imagina- 
tion soar  through  the  cracked  ceiling 
of  the  motel,  into  the  starshot  night 
(which  offered  just  the  faintest  hint  of 
essence  de  skunk).  In  that  great  vault 
of  night  sky  I spied  the  dim,  perhaps 
only  imagined,  shapes  of  the  Red 
Gods.  They  were  grouped  together 
and  seemed  to  be  looking  at  me.  Per- 
haps they  were  feeling  some  pity. 

I peered  hopefully  at  those  great 
visages,  seeking  to  read  there  what  the 
coming  day  would  hold. 

And  I did. 

They  were  frowning.  . . . 
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Persistence 

Pays 


By  Nick  Sisiey 


ONLY  AFTER  A long  and  arduous  stalk  on 
which  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  did 
Sisley  bag  this  fine  full-curl  Urial  sheep  — 
another  example  of  persistence  paying  off 
for  the  hunter. 


BACK  IN  1945  a guy  named  Her- 
bert Kendrick  wrote  a story  for 
GAME  NEWS  entitled  “That  Second 
Mile.”  At  the  time  I was  only  8 years 
old.  I had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Ken- 
drick or  GAME  NEWS,  either  one. 
My  interests  in  the  outdoors  hadn’t  yet 
been  kindled.  But  I read  that  story  re- 
cently because  it  was  a selection  in  the 
PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS 
TREASURY,  a book  mentioned  in 
these  pages  several  times  during  the 
last  year  or  so. 

Herb  Kendrick’s  excellent  story 
captures  the  crux  of  what  success  and 
fulfillment  in  the  outdoors  is  all  about 
for  many  of  us.  Actually,  his  never- 
give-up  attitude,  plugging  through 
that  second  mile,  is  also  the  crux  of 
what  success  and  fulfillment  in  life  are 
all  about,  too.  After  reading  Ken- 
drick’s story  it  was  easy  to  recall  occa- 
sions when  persistence  in  outdoor  pur- 
suits paid  off  for  me.  I’m  passing  along 


a few  of  those  experiences  in  hopes 
they  might  be  enjoyable  for  you,  and 
that  they  may  help  you  recall  days 
when  your  own  persistence  paid  off 
handsomely. 

I can’t  reach  back  for  childhood 
memories  of  the  out  of  doors.  All  I was 
interested  in  when  I was  8 years  old 
was  baseball,  cowboys,  and  playing 
cops  and  robbers.  I was  a late  bloomer 
in  regard  to  hunting  and  fishing.  Such 
activities  weren’t  available  where  I 
lived.  An  uncle  took  me  trout  fishing 
on  Indian  Creek  in  Westmoreland 
County  when  I was  11  or  12.  When  I 
was  in  high  school  he  took  me  small 
game  hunting  in  the  same  area.  I car- 
ried that  single  barrel  12-gauge  most 
of  you  carried — the  one  whose  ham- 
mer was  almost  too  stiff  to  pull  back, 
especially  during  that  anxious  moment 
when  a cottontail  scurried  forth. 

In  high  school  I was  able  to  go 
hunting  a grand  total  of  five  times.  In 
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college,  with  classes  at  Pitt,  there 
simply  weren’t  any  covers  close  by 
that  held  any  game.  Still,  I managed 
to  chase  deer  and  bear  a couple  of 
times,  small  game  five  or  six.  But  it 
was  during  college  years  that  my  in- 
terest in  hunting  began  swelling.  I 
scraped  together  enough  cash  for  a 
handgun.  Since  I couldn’t  participate 
often,  I began  devouring  the  maga- 
zines, especially  those  that  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  guns.  My  idols  were 
writers  like  Elmer  Keith,  Larry  Koller, 
Jack  O’Connor,  Archibald  Rutledge, 
Russell  Annabel,  Corey  Ford.  My 
English  profs  sneered,  shaking  their 
heads  in  disbelief  that  I spent  so  much 
time  studying  every  word  of  those  six 
writers,  while  knowing  so  little  about 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 
Dostoyevsky  and  Tolstoy. 

Once  I left  college  I was  lucky  to 
move  to  a small  rural  town  where 
hunting  was,  literally,  right  out  the 
back  door.  Small  town  suburbia  has 
expanded  since  then.  Now  I have  to 
climb  in  my  pickup  and  drive  a few 
miles  when  I want  to  go  hunting,  but 
I still  live  in  the  same  place.  Hunting 
has  become  a way  of  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  first  instance  I can 
recall  about  persistence  paying  off 
isn’t  outdoor  related.  I wasn’t  much  of 
a football  player,  but  in  high  school  I 
went  out  for  the  freshman  team.  Foot- 
ball was  big  in  our  area,  so  we  had  a 
lot  of  kids  trying  out.  I made  the 
squad,  a borderline  player.  Early  in 
the  season  I injured  an  ankle.  To  run 
on  that  ankle  was  agony,  and  in  fresh- 
man football  all  we  did  was  run.  Least 
it  seems  that  way  in  my  memory. 
From  the  start  of  the  season  until  the 
end,  my  ankle  never  quit  hurting.  I 
knew  I’d  never  make  it  through  the 
season  with  that  ankle,  but  every 
practice  day  meant  one  day  closer  to 
the  season’s  end.  I never  became  a 
star,  never  scored  a winning  touch- 
down, never  even  made  a big  play. 
But  I did  get  through  the  football 
season — in  pain,  but  I got  through.  I 
learned  something  about  life. 

In  1965  I started  hunting  grouse 


with  Lawrence  Cignetti.  Herb  Ken- 
drick would  have  loved  Lawrence  like 
a brother.  A better  “second  miler” 
never  lived.  A better,  harder-hunting 
grouse  nut  never  lived  either.  In  1965, 
’66  and  ’67,  Lawrence  and  I hunted 
together  regularly,  and  I remember 
that  he  was  always  ahead  of  me  in  the 
woods.  I also  remember  that  he  was 
well  over  twice  my  age  at  the  time.  I 
recall  that  easily  because  he  was  born 
in  1900,  which  made  it  easy  to  calcu- 
late his  age. 

I was  still  learning  the  ropes  about 
persistence  back  in  those  years.  I re- 
call working  our  way  back  to  the  car 
late  one  afternoon.  Don’t  know  if 
either  of  us  had  a bird  or  a limit  be- 
cause our  success  with  grouse  had 
absolutely  no  importance.  What  I do 
remember,  as  clearly  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  is  getting  to  one  area  of  the 
cover,  Lawrence  way  in  front  as 
usual,  and  him  pausing  and  looking 
back  at  me.  It  was  his  expression  that 
got  my  attention.  He  didn’t  say  a 
word,  but  I could  read  exactly  what 
he  was  thinking:  “If  I were  only  your 
age,  if  I were  only  30  again,  I 
wouldn’t  be  traipsing  along  behind, 
winded  and  played  out.  I’d  be  slam- 


AT  RIGHT,  Lawrence  Cignetti,  the  best  “sec- 
ond miler”  the  author  ever  met,  with  his  son 
and  a limit  of  grouse  taken  by  the  two  Cig- 
nettis  and  Sisley. 
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ming  through  these  covers,  flushing 
every  grouse  in  the  county.” 

That’s  the  day  I turned  over  a new 
leaf  in  grouse  hunting.  I quit  thinking 
about  how  tiring  the  sport  was.  I 
started  loving  the  uphill  marathons, 
the  briar  scratches,  the  bent  over  en- 
trapments  when  inching  through 
vines  on  my  knees,  the  feel  of  sweat 
running  down  my  forehead  on  a cool 
day,  the  ache  in  my  legs  as  I eased 
carefully  into  bed  at  night  so  as  not  to 
start  a fit  of  cramps.  I also  started 
flushing  more  grouse,  a lot  more. 

In  1968  Lawrence  suffered  a serious 
heart  attack.  He  spent  several  August 
days  in  an  oxygen  tent  and  under  in- 
tensive care.  Cardiac  care  units 
weren’t  as  sophisticated  then  as  now, 
and  Lawrence’s  survival  was  a maybe 
thing.  He  came  home  a couple  of 
weeks  later  laden  with  instructions, 
precautions  and  several  gross  of  pills. 
He  promptly  forgot  them  all.  By 
opening  day  of  small  game  in  mid- 


SISLEY  with  a pair  of  Canadas,  one  of 
which  he  called  in  himself  though  it  took  all 
day  to  do  it.  Perseverence  counts  at  times 
like  this. 


October,  he  was  busting  brush.  The 
season  lasted  six  or  seven  weeks,  then 
there  was  the  two-week  deer  season, 
followed  by  two  and  a half  weeks  of 
extended  small  game  period.  Through 
it  all,  Cignetti  missed  only  two  days  of 
hunting,  even  though  he  had  been 
near  death  in  August,  two  months  be- 
fore the  fall  fun  started.  He  never  took 
a pill,  and,  I swear,  he  still  stayed 
ahead  of  me,  37  years  his  junior.  He 
lived  to  hunt  grouse  on  almost  a daily 
basis  for  ten  more  years.  Lawrence 
was  ten  times  better  than  any  other 
grouse  hunter  I’ve  ever  been  in  the 
woods  with,  but  he  was  ten  times 
better  than  any  man  I’ve  ever  known, 
too.  There’s  no  one  I’ll  ever  respect 
more. 

Once,  in  those  early  years  of  trying 
to  figure  out  the  baffling  ways  of 
grouse,  I missed  twenty-three  ruffs  in 
a row.  It  was  the  slump  to  end  all 
slumps.  Don’t  think  I didn’t  think 
seriously  about  quitting  hunting  them 
entirely.  I missed  every  conceivable 
shot  during  that  slump,  including  a 
number  of  easy  straightaways.  But  I 
stuck  with  it,  kept  trudging  that  extra 
mile,  and  after  twenty-three  misses  I 
finally  scored.  What  made  the  experi- 
ence extra  rewarding  and  memorable 
was  the  fact  that  the  twenty-fourth 
bird  came  on  a truly  difficult  encoun- 
ter. I’ve  never  made  a quicker  or  better 
shot. 

Scaring  Goose  After  Goose 

Grouse  hunting  hasn’t  been  the  only 
type  of  fall  pursuit  where  I’ve  found 
that  persistence  pays  off.  Goose  hunt- 
ing is  another  sport  I find  particularly 
challenging.  Most  times  guides  call 
the  birds  in  close.  Fun,  but  I wanted 
to  do  it  on  my  own.  One  day  I finagled 
my  way  into  a blind  by  myself.  It  was 
a tough  day  to  stay  out  because  of  the 
wind  chill,  but  I stuck  with  it  hour 
after  hour,  blowing  my  call  and  scar- 
ing goose  after  goose.  The  wind  was 
topping  30  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
temperature  was  well  below  freezing. 
I was  chilled  to  the  bone,  but  I kept 
calling  and  learning  from  my  mistakes. 
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Finally  I had  a flock  seemingly  suck- 
ered.  They  had  their  wings  cupped.  I 
didn’t  dare  look  up.  They  passed 
behind  the  blind  but  didn’t  swing 
around  for  a second  pass.  Had  they 
flown  on?  Slowly  I peeked  over  the  lip 
of  the  sunken  blind.  All  but  one  bird 
had  flown  on,  but  that  one  was  stand- 
ing in  the  decoys  not  10  yards  away. 
My  calling  had  been  effective.  Jump- 
ing up  to  flush  the  bird  and  dropping 
it  was  anticlimatic.  It  was  an  easy 
shot,  but  getting  that  one  big  Canada 
to  come  in  had  required  an  all  day 
effort. 

The  mere  mention  of  Iran  triggers 
ill  feeling  in  all  Americans  these  days, 
but  it  wasn’t  too  long  ago  that  Iran  of- 
fered the  finest  mountain  sheep  hunt- 
ing in  the  world,  bar  none.  I was  for- 
tunate to  hunt  there  back  in  1972.  My 
license  permitted  two  Urial  sheep. 
The  first  one  came  on  the  third  day  of 
our  six-day  hunt.  My  partner  bagged 
his  first  Urial  on  the  same  day.  We 
had  each  been  lucky  enough  to  come 
up  with  a fine  Persian  ibex,  too,  a 
trophy  that  I think  is  even  tougher  to 
come  by  because  these  goat- like  ibex 
live  in  even  more  inaccessible  territory 
than  the  sheep. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  we 
spotted  a particularly  big  band  of 
sheep.  They  were  too  far  away  to  stalk 
because  the  sun  was  already  fading  in 
the  western  sky.  But  we  did  take  time 
to  glass  the  herd  carefully  and  noted 
several  fine  heads.  Our  guides  calcu- 
lated where  they  would  be  the  next 
morning,  the  final  day  of  our  hunt.  It 
was  my  partner’s  turn  to  shoot.  When 
we  found  the  sheep  band  shortly  after 
daybreak,  they  were  in  an  area  that 
would  require  a long  stalk  over  par- 
ticularly tough  and  steep  terrain.  My 
partner  stuck  with  it  for  a couple  of 
grueling  miles,  but  couldn’t  go  any 
farther.  “You  take  ’em,  Nick,”  he 
puffed,  “I  can’t  make  it.” 

Climbing  and  clinging  with  finger- 
nails and  boot  toes  digging  into  the 
sliding  rocks,  it  took  me  at  least  half 
an  hour  to  reach  the  last  pinnacle.  I 
never  looked  back  because  I suffer 


SOMETIMES  IT  takes  an  all-day  hunt  to  col- 
lect just  one  grouse  . . . and  some  days  you 
don’t  get  that  many.  But  you’ll  never  know 
until  you’ve  spent  lots  of  hours  hitting  the 
brush. 

from  acrophobia.  But  what  a sight 
when  my  guide  and  I finally  peeked 
over  the  top.  Over  200  Urial  sheep 
were  scattered  over  the  slope  before 
us.  I don’t  know  when  I’ve  looked 
over  a more  thrilling  sight.  By  the 
time  we  had  picked  out  the  best  head  I 
had  my  wind  back.  Wrapped  in  the 
Whelen  sling,  I made  a 200-yard  shot 
that  took  the  biggest  ram  right  through 
the  heart.  I don’t  think  I’ve  ever  been 
more  elated  in  all  my  years  of  hunt- 
ing. Persistence  had  paid  off  again. 

Persistence  pays  off  with  bird  dogs, 
too.  I have  an  old  pointer  gyp  that 
doesn’t  hunt  any  more — too  blind,  too 
deaf,  too  senile.  As  a youngster  she 
came  up  from  Georgia  on  a jet.  The 
first  time  I turned  her  loose  it  was 
lucky  I was  on  a horse.  I caught  her 
eight  miles  away.  How  would  I ever 
make  a foot  hunting  grouse  dog  out  of 
Star,  I wondered.  It  took  two  years.  I 
don’t  know  how  many  times  I ran  her 
down,  how  many  times  I scolded  her 
about  running  too  big.  But  she 
possessed  the  many  qualities  it  takes  to 
be  a top  bird  dog,  so  I stuck  by  her.  It 
paid  off.  She  became  excellent  on 
both  grouse  and  woodcock — had  a 
penchant  for  searching  cover  dili- 
gently and  was  rock  solid  once  she 
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found  what  she  was  looking  for  in  the 
thick  stuff. 

Back  in  the  early  1970s  I began  see- 
ing more  and  more  grouse  hunters  in 
the  woods.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was 
unusual  to  see  more  than  one  or  two 
over  the  course  of  the  entire  season. 
But  the  flush  rates  were  good  in  my 
area  then,  so  grousing  was  becoming 
more  popular.  Then  the  bottom  fell 
out  of  the  bird  population.  In  the 
1975,  ’76  and  ’77  seasons,  there  were 
darn  few  grouse  in  my  bailiwick. 
Hunting  hard  for  five  or  six  hours 
might  mean  only  five  or  six  flushes. 
On  some  days  it  wasn’t  even  that 
good.  The  number  of  grouse  hunters 
dropped  off  to  almost  nothing.  The 
tyros  weren’t  persistent.  But  I didn’t 
give  up.  In  the  1977-78  season,  the 
population  was  back — excellent  hunt- 
able  numbers.  The  following  year  was 
as  good  or  better.  In  the  1979-80 
season,  I enjoyed  the  best  grouse  hunt- 
ing I’ve  ever  had.  Persistence  again. 

Case  In  Point 

The  last  day  of  the  extended  season 
in  January,  1979,  is  another  perfect 
case  in  point.  I had  been  working  a 
steep  section  of  Indiana  County  all 
day.  It  was  one  of  the  few  days  of  that 
year  when  my  flush  rate  had  been 
poor.  I had  no  grouse  in  my  coat  to 
ease  the  ache  of  so  many  hilly  miles, 
but  in  a patch  of  overgrown  Christ- 
mas trees  the  dog  bumped  a ruff.  The 
bird  didn’t  exit  on  my  side,  but  from 
the  sound  of  his  drumming  wings  I 
had  a good  line  on  the  direction  of  his 
escape.  The  bell  went  silent  150  or  so 
yards  in  front,  this  time  on  the  far 
corner  of  that  same  pine  plantation. 
When  the  bird  came  out  I missed  with 
the  first  shot,  but  scored  with  the 
second. 

I had  started  hunting  at  8 o’clock 
that  morning.  Now  the  sun  would 
soon  set.  I fondled  the  bird  that  Magic 
retrieved,  falling  in  love  with  grouse 
and  grouse  hunting  all  over  again.  I 
had  one  more  grouse  to  go  before  I’d 
fill  my  limit,  but  I never  reloaded.  I 
called  the  dog  to  heel  and  walked 


back  to  the  car  with  the  shotgun  open 
in  the  crook  of  my  arm.  I don’t  know 
when  I’ve  felt  more  satisfied. 

My  shooting  buddy  Rich  Drury  says 
about  skeet  shooters,  “They  come  and 
they  go!”  Rich  is  one  of  the  state’s 
premier  skeeters,  and  he’d  be  the  first 
to  tell  you  that  he  suffers  from  lack  of 
innate  ability.  But  he’s  persistent.  He 
practices.  He  works  harder  and  harder 
every  year.  And  he  keeps  winning. 
When  he  says,  “Skeet  shooters  come 
and  they  go,”  he  means  that  only  a 
relative  handful  have  the  persistence 
to  stay  with  the  sport  year  after  year. 
Countless  individuals  start  shooting 
only  to  learn  how  much  effort  and 
time  are  required  to  shoot  champion- 
ship caliber  scores.  Then,  skeeter  after 
skeeter,  they  fall  by  the  wayside. 

But  life’s  road  is  laden  with  defeats 
and  disappointments.  If  there’s  any 
certainty  in  life,  it’s  a realization  that 
we’re  all  going  to  face  adversity.  The 
mark  of  a man  is  not  that  he  scores  the 
winning  touchdown,  that  he  comes 
down  the  slalom  slope  in  the  fastest 
time,  that  he  kills  more  grouse  than 
someone  else,  or  that  he  hits  the  home 
run  that  wins  the  series  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ninth.  The  mark  of  a man  is 
what  he  did  to  get  to  the  point  where 
he  had  the  chance  to  make  any  mark 
at  all.  How  hard  did  he  work?  How 
persistent  was  he?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions we  need  to  be  continually  asking 
ourselves.  Each  time  we  do  garner 
little  achievements,  we  know  that  the 
work  in  getting  to  that  point  has  really 
been  the  challenge.  Most  successes  are 
anticlimatic  and  short  lived. 

Ernest  Hemingway’s  stories  per- 
sonified this  attitude.  None  were  more 
to  the  point  than  the  old  fisherman’s 
herculean  efforts  in  The  Old  Man  And 
The  Sea.  In  the  end  he  lost  his  battle 
to  keep  his  marlin  from  the  sharks, 
but  it  was  how  he  played  the  game 
that  made  him  a winner  in  life. 

GAME  NEWS  readers  shouldn’t 
have  to  reach  far  back  in  their  own 
memories  to  recall  personal  experi- 
ences which  back  up  the  premise  that 
persistence  pays. 
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I Remember  Jerry 

By  Hayes  T.  Englert 


MY  ENCOUNTER  with  this  bear 
occurred  in  1925  when  I was 
into  my  third  year  as  a game  protector 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Game 
Commissioners.  My  official  title  was 
Game  Refuge  Keeper  and  I was  in 
charge  of  Refuge  No.  7,  one  of  some 
thirty  major  refuges  established  to 
restore  Pennsylvania’s  shot-out  game. 
Deer  especially.  The  acreage  for  these 
refuges  was  as  near  as  possible  3000. 
This  was  about  the  size  of  No.  7,  and 
the  distance  around  figured  to  be  nine 
miles. 

The  job  ticket  for  a refuge  keeper 
was  tremendous.  You  had  to  be  some 
sort  of  a man  to  even  slightly  appre- 
ciate it.  Just  one  of  the  jobs  that  held 
high  priority  back  then  was  predator 
control,  with  emphasis  on  the  control 
of  the  bay  lynx,  commonly  known  as 
the  bobcat.  It  was  assumed  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  culprits  that  was  keep- 
ing down  the  deer  restoration.  A 
bounty  of  $9  was  paid  at  one  time. 
This  later  was  raised  to  $15. 

No.  7 refuge  was  located  along  the 
Jersey  Shore-Coudersport  pike,  35 
miles  from  Jersey  Shore,  45  miles  from 
Coudersport.  The  area  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Black  Forest  area  of 
Pennsylvania.  Almost  all  of  it  lies 
within  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania 
State  Forest.  The  counties  of  Clinton, 
Lycoming  and  Potter  join  in  this 
forest.  Many  thousands  of  acres  of 
remote  and  trackless  forests  are  in- 
volved. The  watersheds  of  the  area  in- 
clude Big  Pine  Creek,  with  its  branches 
such  as  Slate  Run  to  the  east  in  Ly- 
coming County;  Kettle  Creek  in  Pot- 
ter County  to  the  north,  and  Young 


Woman’s  Creek  in  Clinton  County  to 
the  west. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1925.  April  4,  to 
be  exact,  when  I took  two  traps  and 
gear  and  rode  my  horse  five  miles 
from  home  into  the  Slate  Run  country, 
then  up  a branch  known  as  Daugherty 
Hollow.  The  Daugherty  had  only  one 
narrow  path  and  it  was  on  the  nar- 
row-gauge railroad  bed  used  twenty 
or  more  years  earlier  to  remove  the 
virgin  pines  from  the  Black  Forest. 

A mile  up  the  Daugherty  I knew  of 
a set  of  rimrocks  that  cats  frequented, 
and  this  was  my  destination.  I tied  my 
horse  Blackie  to  a small  tree  at  one  of 
the  few  level  places  where  it  could 
move  around,  then  cut  a four-foot 
walking  stick,  a great  aid  in  prevent- 
ing falls. 

Two  Cats 

With  the  traps  and  gear  in  my 
knapsack,  I started  to  climb.  I fol- 
lowed a sag  on  the  mountainside, 
which  made  it  somewhat  easier.  An 
hour  later  I reached  the  top,  then  had 
about  a half-mile  more  around  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  to  the  rimrocks. 
There  was  still  plenty  of  snow,  and 
before  reaching  the  rocks  I found  a 
fresh  cat  track  and  there  were  more  as 
I reached  the  rocks.  I guessed  two  cats 
were  in  the  vicinity.  I made  two  sets 
with  the  No.  3 triple-clutch,  double- 
coil spring  traps,  then  backtracked, 
brushing  out  my  tracks  in  the  snow  for 
some  distance. 

At  8 a.m.  the  next  day  I was  on  my 
way  back,  as  I felt  my  chances  of  pick- 
ing up  one  of  those  cats  were  pretty 
good.  If  they  still  stayed  in  that  area. 
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It  would  also  mean  $15  bounty  if  I 
was  lucky.  The  day  was  bright  and 
quite  warm,  so  the  pike  was  a quag- 
mire of  mud  and  snow,  which  made 
for  slow  travel. 

I found  my  first  set  intact.  Neither 
did  I find  any  new  tracks.  I continued 
around  the  base  of  the  rocks  to  the 
next  set  and  found  the  trap  with  its 
36-inch  toggle  gone.  I glanced  over  to 
the  edge  of  the  mountain  and  saw  that 
the  snow  was  brushed  off.  So  the  cat 
would  be  somewhere  down  the  moun- 
tainside in  Daugherty  Hollow.  I went 
over  to  the  edge  and  looked  down  that 
steep  mountainside.  What  I saw  sent 
chills  down  my  spine.  The  animal  had 
got  the  toggle  tangled  up  in  some 
brush  about  30  yards  down  the  hill- 
side. What  happened  then  was  the 
complete  destruction  of  this  eight  foot 
high  growth.  Then  the  animal  got  the 
toggle  loose  and  continued  its  flight 
down  the  mountain. 

I knew  I didn’t  have  a cat  in  that 
trap.  It  had  to  be  a bear.  I pondered 
the  situation,  remembering  the  winter 
before  when  I had  another  bear  in  one 
of  my  traps.  That  was  a big  bear  and 
he  went  only  about  a dozen  steps  be- 
fore the  toggle  caught  in  some  rocks, 
and  that’s  as  far  as  the  bear  took  that 
rig.  I found  that  strong  No.  3 trap 
smashed  to  smithereens,  parts  of  it 
scattered  all  around  the  rocks.  So  I 
hoped  for  a big  bear.  If  it  was  a young 
one,  I reasoned,  it  might  still  be  in  the 
trap. 

I followed  the  trail  on  the  bare 
ground  under  the  big  rimrocks.  When 
I reached  the  end  there  was  some 
snow,  and  there  in  the  snow  were  the 
tracks  of  a year-old  animal.  I won- 
dered about  his  family.  Where  were 
his  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  if 
any.  They  should  have  all  left  their 
winter  quarters  together.  To  find  out, 
I backtracked  the  bear  for  nearly  a 
mile.  I found  no  tracks  but  his.  He 
evidently  had  hibernated  alone. 
Possibly  his  mother  had  been  killed 
during  the  previous  season. 

With  a foot  of  wet  snow  still  on  the 
flats,  the  going  was  tough.  I gave  up 


and  went  back  to  the  rimrocks.  As  I 
approached  them  I heard  bluejays 
squawking  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
in  the  Daugherty.  They  had  found  the 
young  bear  in  the  trap  and  had  it  pin- 
pointed for  me. 

I had  no  intention  now  of  continu- 
ing my  quest  for  cats,  so  I picked  up 
the  other  trap  and  started  my  slow 
descent  down  that  ste£p  mountain- 
side, helped  by  my  walking  stick.  I 
took  the  easiest  way  possible,  keeping 
the  trail  left  by  the  bear  in  sight.  In 
his  flight  he  got  hung  up  in  the  brush, 
but  clawed  and  chewed  his  way  loose 
before  finally  getting  fast  for  good 
among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

Another  Effort 

The  jays  set  up  a ruckus  when  they 
spotted  me,  then  scattered  as  I got 
closer.  When  he  saw  me,  the  bear 
made  another  effort  to  free  himself. 

I moved  toward  him  slowly,  hoping 
he  would  quiet  down.  As  I edged 
within  five  or  six  feet  of  him,  he  stuck 
his  nose  out  and  chomped  his  teeth, 
ready  to  do  battle.  For  awhile  he 
made  passes  at  me  with  his  free  front 
leg,  then  turned  his  attention  to  trying 
to  get  loose. 

I could  see  that  the  jaws  of  the  trap 
were  across  the  pad  and  back  of  all  his 
toes.  The  jaws  of  this  trap  were  so 
wide  that  they  seldom  injured  the 
foot,  so  I wasn’t  worried  about  that. 

I brushed  the  snow  off  a rock,  took 
the  pack  off  my  back  and  sat  down. 
This  was  within  five  or  six  feet  of  him. 
It  was  a time  to  do  some  thinking.  I 
started  talking  and  he  seemed  to  be 
listening  as  he  gradually  calmed 
down.  He  was  a beautiful  little  bear, 
and  I guessed  his  weight  at  70  or  75 
pounds. 

I had  two  apples  in  my  pack.  Not 
too  good  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
maybe  he  would  like  one.  I sharpened 
a stick  and  stuck  it  into  an  apple.  I 
held  it  out  three  feet  and  told  him  to 
come  and  get  it.  He  licked  his  chops 
but  couldn’t  get  up  enough  courage  to 
come  after  it.  After  several  minutes  of 
this,  I pulled  the  apple  back,  cut  it  in 
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half  and  offered  it  to  him  again.  The 
smell  of  this  fresh-cut  apple  got  to  him 
and  he  slowly  edged  over  and  took  it. 

After  eating  it  he  sat  right  there  and 
I fed  him  both  apples.  He  just  sat 
there  licking  his  face  and  holding  up 
his  left  front  leg,  as  if  to  say  get  this 
thing  off  my  foot  and  I’ll  be  on  my 
way.  He  sure  knew  how  to  impress 
me. 

I said,  “Jerry,  if  you’re  still  hungry 
I’ll  make  you  a sandwich.”  I named 
him  Jerry  after  the  caretaker  up  on 
the  mountain  at  the  Black  Forest  Club, 
an  elderly  man  and  a good  friend  of 
mine. 

In  my  pack  I had  the  usual  two 
thick  slices  of  homemade  bread  and  a 
can  of  salmon.  I opened  the  salmon 

I TOOK  two  traps  and  rode  into  the  Slate 
Run  country.  There  was  only  one  narrow 
path  on  an  old  railroad  bed  used  20  years 
earlier  to  remove  the  pines  from  the  Black 
Forest. 


and  put  all  I could  between  the  bread. 
Then  I cut  it  into  four  pieces  and  with 
a forked  branch  offered  one  piece  to 
Jerry.  He  took  it  carefully — and  boy, 
did  he  relish  it!  He  ate  all  four  pieces 
and  continued  sitting  there,  showing 
no  fear  and  just  listening  to  me  talking 
to  him. 

As  I sat  there  on  that  rock  mulling 
over  in  my  mind  what  my  next  move 
would  be,  I recalled  that  the  front 
office  had  instructed  all  officers  in 
bear  country  to  be  alert  for  bear  cubs. 
A couple  or  three  were  needed  for  the 
Commission’s  wildlife  exhibit  which 
toured  the  state  from  July  into  Octo- 
ber, taking  in  county  fairs,  sportsmen’s 
groups,  etc.  While  they  had  in  mind 
newborn  cubs,  I felt  a year-old  one 
might  be  wanted  also. 

Inasmuch  as  I had  to  get  Jerry  out 
of  that  trap  anyway,  I figured  I might 
as  well  take  him  home.  If  he  wasn’t 
wanted  for  the  exhibit,  he  could  be 
released. 

In  the  past  I’d  had  no  particular 
trouble  taking  alive  foxes,  raccoons 
and  once — and  only  once — a wildcat. 
The  trouble  with  the  cat  was  his 
long  needle-sharp  claws  which  came 
through  the  burlap  bag  like  tissue 
paper.  Every  place  I tried  to  hold  the 
bag,  the  claws  were  coming  through. 
Neither  did  my  horse  like  it  when  they 
dug  into  his  hide. 

To  bag  the  bear,  I’d  have  to  return 
home  for  the  necessary  equipment.  I 
had  no  cage  or  place  to  put  Jerry,  so  I 
would  have  to  make  a collar.  There 
was  enough  old  harness  in  the  barn  to 
do  this.  Then  I would  need  a chain.  I 
could  take  down  the  porch  swing  for 
that.  As  it  developed,  that  all  worked 
out  perfectly,  except  my  wife  was 
somewhat  unhappy  when  she  discov- 
ered the  swing  on  the  floor. 

The  animals  I had  taken  alive  had 
all  been  bagged  in  regular  good  qual- 
ity burlap.  But  you  couldn’t  stuff  a 
75-pound  bear  into  a normal  size  bag. 
However,  I remembered  we  did  have 
a suitable  bag.  In  the  barn  we  had  the 
meanest  cussed  cow  that  ever  lived. 
She  could  and  did  kick  like  a mule. 
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We  fed  her  wheat  bran,  which  is  light 
and  bulky.  It  was  sold  in  a tightly 
woven  good  quality  bag,  100  pounds 
to  a bag.  Because  of  the  bran’s  low 
density,  the  bags  were  double  ordi- 
nary size.  It  proved  to  be  the  perfect 
bag  for  a year-old  bear. 

With  my  mind  made  up,  I took 
what  gear  I would  have  no  further  use 
for  and  headed  for  my  horse.  I looked 
back  once  and  Jerry  was  just  standing 
there,  probably  thinking  he  was  being 
deserted. 

Reaching  home  I quickly  explained 
to  my  wife  what  I had  to  do.  I made 
up  the  collar  and  got  20  feet  of  chain. 
The  bag  I hung  on  the  clothesline  and 
beat  until  most  of  the  bran  dust  was 
removed.  I then  got  a 20- inch  piece  of 
stiff  refuge  wire  and  made  a hook  on 
one  end.  I’d  need  it  to  work  the  collar 
down  under  and  around  his  neck.  I 
made  the  return  to  the  Daugherty  and 
tied  Blackie  to  the  same  tree  as  before. 

I figured  I had  two  problems,  the 
least  of  which  was  getting  the  bear 
into  the  bag.  I was  confident  I could 
do  that.  The  other  problem  was, 
would  Blackie  let  me  drape  the  bear 
across  that  McClellan  army  saddle  for 
the  trip  home?  As  far  as  I knew,  he 
never  had  been  near  a bear  at  close 
range,  so  I didn’t  know  what  his  reac- 
tion would  be. 

I’d  had  some  experience  with  this 
situation  when  assisting  Chauncey 
Logue,  the  state  trapper,  removing 
bears  from  the  log-pen  traps.  The 
bears  would  be  eased  into  hardwood 
shipping  crates,  loaded  on  a stone 
boat  and  skidded  out  of  the  woods 
with  horses.  Some  horses  paid  no 
attention  to  the  bear  while  others 
reacted  violently  as  soon  as  they  got  a 
good  whiff  of  the  bear. 

With  this  in  mind  I didn’t  want  my 
nag  to  see  the  live  bear,  so  I carried 
my  gear  the  last  half-mile.  Jerry 
showed  no  fear  when  he  saw  me,  and 
I gave  him  an  apple  I had  brought 
along.  He  chewed  on  it  while  I made 
preparations  for  getting  him  bagged.  I 
cut  two  10-foot  saplings  and  rolled  the 
mouth  of  the  bag  down  two-thirds  of 


its  length.  With  everything  in  readi- 
ness and  placed  where  I could  reach 
it,  I said,  “Jerry,  after  you  go  through 
this  ordeal  you’ll  hate  me  the  rest  of 
your  life.”  How  wrong  I was. 

I worked  him  out  to  the  full  length 
of  the  trap  chain,  then  stuck  the  end 
of  one  sapling  under  some  rocks  and 
brought  it  down  across  his  shoulders. 
The  second  one  was  then  positioned 
across  his  rear  end.  Slowly,  I put  pres- 
sure on  him  until  he  was  pinned  to  the 
ground.  I had  trouble  with  the  hind 
leg  on  my  side  as  he  kept  pulling  it  up 
and  kicking  loose.  Eventually  I got  it 
pulled  straight  back  and  he  gave  up 
and  left  it  fully  extended.  With  a 
stick,  I shoved  the  bag  over  his  head. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  whole 
operation.  When  you  get  a bag  over 
an  animal’s  head  and  it  can’t  see  what 
is  taking  place,  it  quiets  down. 

In  the  Bag 

Using  the  wire,  I worked  the  collar 
under  his  neck.  With  one  of  my  legs 
across  the  saplings  holding  Jerry 
down,  I had  both  hands  free  to  bring 
the  collar  up  around  his  neck  and 
buckle  it.  Then  I tucked  the  20-foot 
chain  inside  the  bag.  The  operation 
was  proceeding  much  better  than  I 
had  hoped  it  would.  Now  all  that  re- 
mained was  to  ease  the  bag  under  and 
around  him  and  under  the  saplings 
that  still  held  him  down.  Except  for 
Jerry’s  hind  legs  I had  the  bag  un- 
rolled over  him.  I grasped  the  bag 
opening,  let  saplings  fall  loose,  and 
raised  the  bag  so  his  legs  fell  in. 

Now  to  get  that  trap  off  his  foot.  I 
could  compress  the  springs  on  some  of 
these  traps  with  my  hands,  on  others  I 
could  not.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
try.  I gathered  the  bag  opening  to- 
gether except  for  room  to  work  the 
trap  chain  out.  With  one  knee  on  the 
bag  opening,  I slowly  pulled  the  trap 
and  his  foot  out.  I put  the  base  of  the 
trap  against  my  other  knee  and,  with 
all  the  strength  I could  muster,  gave  it 
all  I had.  The  springs  compressed,  the 
jaws  fell  free  and  Jerry  jerked  his  foot 
back  into  the  bag.  In  a moment  the 
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JERRY  HAD  ONE  DESIRE  on  these  walks - 
to  climb  trees.  I knew  the  folly  of  this  and 
usually  kept  him  away  from  them,  but  one 
day  let  him  get  to  a 30-foot  aspen  . . . unfor- 
tunately. 

bag  opening  was  securely  tied. 

All  the  time  I had  worked,  I kept  up 
a quiet  conversation  with  Jerry,  and 
for  the  most  part  had  remained  calm. 
Now,  with  the  job  completed,  I sat  on 
a rock  a moment  to  catch  my  breath.  I 
wiped  my  forehead  and  reached  down 
to  pet  Jerry  and  told  him  he  would 
have  some  good  days  with  plenty  to 
eat  from  now  on. 

Even  though  I had  taken  home  var- 
ious live  and  dead  animals  through 
the  years,  I had  a feeling  my  horse 
wouldn’t  take  kindly  to  a bear.  But  I 
had  to  try.  I went  and  got  Blackie  and 
rode  him  back.  He  smelled  Jerry  at 
once  and  started  snorting  and  backing 
off.  He  wanted  no  part  of  taking  a 
bear  home,  even  such  a little  one.  But 
I still  had  an  ace  in  the  hole.  A nearby 
tree  had  a crotch  just  saddle  high.  I 
would  place  Jerry  in  the  crotch,  ride 
past  him  and  snatch  him  over  to  the 
saddle. 

I took  the  horse  out  of  sight,  then 
carried  Jerry  down  to  the  tree.  After 


getting  him  in  a comfortable  position, 
I went  for  the  horse,  tied  all  my 
equipment  to  the  saddle,  cinched  the 
saddle  tightly  and  started  down  the 
trail.  As  soon  as  I saw  Jerry  was  still  in 
the  crotch,  I put  the  reins  in  my 
mouth  and  with  my  left  hand  pulled 
Blackie’s  head  around  so  he  couldn’t 
spot  the  bear.  When  his  head  passed 
the  tree  I grabbed  the  bag  with  both 
hands  and  hauled  Jerry  over  on  the 
saddle  in  front  of  me.  At  that,  Blackie 
took  off  down  that  trail  at  breakneck 
speed,  and  all  I could  do  was  hang  on 
to  the  bag. 

There  were  two  washouts  on  this 
grade  farther  down.  The  first  was 
about  a foot  wide  and  maybe  twenty 
inches  deep.  The  second  one  was  big 
and  it  required  a lot  of  caution  for  a 
horse  to  go  down  into  it  and  up  the 
other  side.  As  we  reached  the  first 
one,  Blackie’s  wind  was  giving  out, 
but  he  still  jumped  across  it.  Then  he 
stumbled  and  nearly  went  down.  This 
scared  him  as  much  as  it  did  me,  but 
before  he  could  take  off  again  I got 
the  reins  shortened  up  and  hauled  him 
in  to  a walk.  He  was  still  nervous  but 
behaved  well  enough  to  cross  the  big 
washout  carefully.  We  were  soon 
down  to  the  Slate  Run  Road,  then  it 
was  a couple  of  miles,  all  up  grade,  to 
the  Coudersport  Pike  and  that  much 
farther  down  the  Pike  to  my  place. 

War  Whoop 

Reaching  home,  I stopped  Blackie 
near  the  kitchen  door,  let  out  a war 
whoop  and  lowered  the  bear  to  the 
porch  floor.  My  wife  came  to  the  door 
and  I said,  “Here’s  your  teddy  bear.” 
She  asked  what  I was  going  to  do  with 
him.  I told  her  I didn’t  know,  but 
would  figure  something  out.  In  the 
meantime,  I asked  her  to  bring  me  a 
bundle  of  rags  from  the  woodshed  and 
I would  wipe  Blackie  down  and  put  a 
blanket  on  him.  That  took  a half-hour 
and  the  day  was  waning;  also,  it  was 
turning  cold. 

Returning  to  the  house,  I asked  my 
wife  to  get  a quart  of  milk  and  some 
leftovers  for  the  bear,  as  I was  ready 
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to  get  him  out  of  the  bag  and  chain 
him  to  the  clothesline  post.  She 
brought  the  food  and  I carried  Jerry 
out  to  the  post.  Then  I got  the  garden 
rake,  figuring  to  stick  one  of  the  tines 
through  the  chain  and  keep  him  from 
chewing  a leg  off  me.  I expected  that 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  bag  he 
would  start  fighting  the  collar,  trying 
to  get  loose. 

Hard  to  Believe 

I untied  the  bag,  fished  out  the 
chain  and  snapped  the  end  around  the 
post.  Then  I opened  the  bag  enough  so 
Jerry  could  see  daylight  and  stood 
back.  He  crawled  out  and  just  stood 
there  looking  around.  He  took  a look 
at  my  wife  and  in  true  bear  fashion  let 
her  know  she  should  keep  her  distance. 
Every  time  he  looked  at  her  he  stuck 
his  nose  out  and  clicked  his  teeth 
loudly.  As  for  me,  he  just  looked  at  me 
in  a friendly  sort  of  way.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  foot  that  had  been  in 
the  trap,  so  I knew  it  was  not  injured. 
He  also  ignored  the  collar  and  chain.  I 
just  couldn’t  believe  it. 

I placed  the  milk  and  food  near  him 
and  said,  “Jerry,  come  on  over  and  see 
what  we  have  for  you.”  He  did  just 
that.  He  walked  over,  smelled  the 
milk  and  drank  every  drop.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  dish  of  food  and  cleaned 
it  all  up.  Then  he  just  stood  there 
looking  up  at  me  calmly,  as  if  to  say 
thanks. 

I walked  back  to  the  post  and  was 
surprised  to  find  Jerry  tagging  along 
right  in  back  of  me.  I moved  again 
and  he  came  right  along,  until  he 
reached  the  limit  of  the  chain.  He 
never  made  any  attempt  to  fight  it  or 
the  collar.  I then  walked  back  past 
him  to  where  my  wife  was  watching 
us.  He  followed  as  far  as  he  could  and 
just  stood  there.  I told  her  to  take  a 
couple  of  steps,  and  he  again  warned 
her  to  not  come  any  closer. 

I said  we’d  leave  the  bear  where  he 
was  while  I went  down  to  the  barn  to 
see  what  I could  do  about  fixing  a 
place  for  him  for  the  night.  The  barn 
was  just  a square  one  and  a half  story 


building  about  35  feet  on  a side.  The 
loft  was  used  to  store  baled  hay  and 
straw. 

The  first  floor  had  a box  stall  for 
Blackie  and  a stall  for  the  cow.  The 
rest  was  filled  up  with  a buggy  and  a 
one-horse  set  of  bobsleds.  In  the  back 
corner  I had  two  vermin-proof  bar- 
rels, one  for  oats,  the  other  for  bran. 
There  was  a barn  timber  in  that  cor- 
ner where  I could  tie  up  the  bear. 

I rolled  the  barrels  out  of  the  way 
and  moved  a lot  of  the  equipment  to 
make  a pathway  to  get  Jerry  back  to 
the  corner  away  from  the  horse  and 
cow.  I then  broke  two  bales  of  straw 
and  tossed  them  into  the  corner  for  his 
bed.  I was  about  to  break  up  these 
lightly  packed  bundles,  then  decided 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  he 
would  do  with  it.  Now  all  I had  to  do 
was  go  get  Jerry. 

He  was  waiting  patiently.  I un- 
snapped the  chain  from  the  clothes- 
line post  and  started  for  the  barn.  As  I 
now  expected,  he  followed  me.  The 
big  wide  door  was  open  and  he  could 
see  the  cow  but  not  the  horse.  He  took 
a look  at  her,  stuck  out  his  nose  and 
snapped  his  teeth  a couple  of  times, 
then  followed  me  back  to  the  corner.  I 
chained  him  to  the  timber,  giving  him 
about  eight  feet  of  chain.  I stood  back 
and  watched  as  he  reached  out  with  a 
paw  and  started  tearing  the  packed 
straw  apart  with  a vengeance.  He 
knew  it  would  make  a nice  nest  for 
him. 

Darkness  was  fast  approaching, 
and  I still  had  to  pail  the  cow  and  feed 
and  water  her  as  well  as  the  horse.  So 
I went  ahead  with  my  chores.  By  the 
time  I’d  finished,  I knew  I’d  had  a 
busy  day.  I was  dog  tired.  I walked 
back  and  took  a look  at  Jerry.  He  was 
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all  curled  up  and  almost  covered  with 
straw.  It  looked  as  though  he  was 
bushed,  too.  I was  glad  to  close  the 
barn  doors  and  call  it  a day. 


After  supper  I called  my  supervisor, 
L.  K.  Hogarth  at  Smethport,  and  told 
him  the  story.  He  said  he  would  call 
Harrisburg  in  the  morning  to  see  if 
they  wanted  the  bear  for  the  exhibit. 
Then  he  jokingly  cautioned  me  to 
keep  the  bear  away  from  the  cow  or  it 
would  get  its  head  caved  in. 

I was  up  at  6 o’clock  the  next  morn- 
ing and  could  hardly  wait  to  see  what 
had  happened  during  the  night. 
Everything  was  quiet.  Opening  the 
door,  I went  back  to  Jerry’s  corner 
and  I was  surprised  to  find  him  still 
sleeping  in  the  same  position  I had  left 
him  the  night  before.  I went  ahead 
with  my  chores,  taking  care  of  the 
horse  and  cow  and  making  consider- 
able noise  as  I did  so.  Jerry  slept  right 
through  it.  In  fact,  he  never  got  to  his 
feet  until  afternoon,  when  I tied  him 
to  the  clothesline  pole  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

A call  from  the  front  office  indi- 
cated they  were  excited  about  having 
a year-old  bear  for  the  exhibit.  They 
wanted  to  know  all  about  him,  so  I 
briefly  filled  them  in.  I told  them 
Jerry  was  absolutely  beautiful,  would 
weigh  70  or  75  pounds,  and  had  a real 
sunny  disposition.  They  didn’t  swal- 
low that  but  I assured  them  it  was 
true. 


I told  them  I would  have  to  build  a 
pen  as  I doubted  the  wisdom  of  keep- 
ing Jerry  chained  up  in  the  barn  for 
three  months  until  Logue  took  the  ex- 
hibit on  the  road.  There  was  just  too 
much  danger  of  some  visitor  getting 
chewed  up  a bit.  I suggested  they 
have  Logue  come  to  my  headquarters 
and  bring  enough  wire  fencing  and 
staples  to  do  the  job.  I figured  a 
10-foot-square  pen,  using^the  barn  for 
one  side,  would  be  ample.  They 
agreed. 

Logue  was  in  McKean  County  with 
his  assistant,  repairing  their  string  of 
log  bear  pens  and  starting  their  spring 
trapping  and  transfer  operation. 
When  he  called,  he  was  more  enthused 
about  the  bear  than  anyone  I had 
talked  to  thus  far.  He  arrived  two 
days  later  with  his  assistant,  and  Jerry 
had  a new  home  before  the  day  was 
out. 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  Logue 
wanted  to  do  when  he  got  to  my  place 
was  see  the  bear.  I told  him  Jerry  was 
in  the  barn,  so  that’s  where  we  went.  I 
opened  the  door  and  told  Chauncey  to 
follow  the  pathway  to  the  other  cor- 
ner. He  wanted  to  know  how  I had 
got  the  bear  back  there.  I said,  “Easy. 
He  just  followed  me.”  Chauncey  said 
he  didn’t  believe  it.  “Well,  okay,”  I 
said.  “Just  go  on  back,  he’s  got  six  or 
seven  feet  leeway.” 

Great  for  Exhibit 

Logue  went  back  and  was  greeted 
just  like  my  wife.  Jerry  stuck  his  nose 
out,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  that  was 
as  far  as  Logue  got.  Logue  looked  him 
over  and  also  thought  he  would  weigh 
close  to  75  pounds.  He  said  he  would 
be  just  great  for  the  exhibit.  But  he 
still  wanted  to  know  how  I had  got 
him  chained  up  with  little  room  to 
move  around. 

I said,  “Well,  I see  you  don’t  believe 
me,  so  I’ll  have  to  convince  you.  I’ll 
just  take  him  out  to  the  clothesline 
post  and  chain  him  up,  just  as  I’ve 
been  doing  the  past  three  days.”  I un- 
chained the  bear  and  said,  “Okay, 
Jerry,  let’s  go  out  to  your  post.”  He 
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followed  me  out,  gave  the  cow  the 
same  treatment  he’d  given  Logue,  and 
just  tagged  along  to  the  post  to  be 
chained  up.  I asked  Logue  what  he 
thought  then. 

He  said,  “I  saw  it  but  I still  don’t 
believe  it.” 

“It’s  very  simple,”  I said.  “If  you 
have  a close  friend  or  a brother,  you 
don’t  go  around  biting  them,  do  you? 
I’ve  convinced  Jerry  I’m  his  brother, 
or  maybe  just  another  friendly  bear.” 
I told  Logue  that  after  the  first  hour  I 
spent  with  Jerry  in  the  trap,  he  had 
never  made  one  move  toward  me  that 
showed  any  anger.  Even  when  I pinned 
him  down  to  put  the  collar  on  and  get 
him  in  the  bag  for  the  trip  back  to  the 
refuge  headquarters. 

Logue  saw  Jerry  many  times  during 
the  next  three  months,  as  the  Couders- 
port  Pike  was  his  most  direct  route  to 
Potter  and  McKean  counties  where  he 
conducted  his  spring  trapping  and 
transfer  of  bears.  He  always  stopped 
to  talk  to  Jerry  and  see  how  much  he’d 
grown. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  for  me  to 
take  care  of  Jerry  those  three  months. 
He  was  a very  happy  bear  and  never 
made  any  effort  to  dig  out  of  his  cage 
or  try  to  hit  it  for  the  woods  when  I 
took  him  for  strolls. 

He  had  one  desire  on  these  walks 
and  that  was  to  climb  trees.  I knew 
the  folly  of  this  and  always  pulled  him 
away  from  them.  Except  one  day  he 
wanted  to  get  to  an  aspen  tree  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  probably  30 
feet  high.  Foolishly,  I let  him  go  to  the 
tree  and  quick  as  a flash  he  was  up 
about  six  feet.  I couldn’t  break  him 
loose  and  he  kept  gaining  a little  on 
me.  After  a half-hour  of  fighting  him, 
I snapped  the  chain  around  the  trunk 
and  he  quickly  made  it  up  the  length 
of  the  chain,  about  twenty  feet.  I told 
him  to  stay  up  there  as  long  as  he 
wanted — even  all  night. 

I started  taking  care  of  some  work 
around  the  barn  and  his  cage.  Later, 
hearing  a cracking  noise  up  the  tree,  I 
went  to  take  a look.  Jerry  was  snap- 
ping brittle  limbs  off  the  tree.  Then  he 


would  lose  his  grip  and  slide  down  a 
foot  or  so.  The  only  trouble  was,  the 
chain  would  get  caught  farther  up  the 
tree.  This  would  make  him  mad  and 
he’d  rip  and  tear  until  he  got  loose. 
Then  I got  scared  he  was  going  to  fall 
and  hang  himself.  In  an  instant  I 
made  up  my  mind.  I ran  to  the  wood- 
shed, grabbed  the  double-bitted  axe 
and  soon  big  chips  were  flying. 

Jerry  felt  the  tree  moving  and 
clamped  on  tightly.  I sent  the  axe  in 
once  more,  and  down  came  that  aspen 
and  Jerry  with  a thud.  When  he  hit 
the  ground,  was  he  ever  mad!  He  evi- 
dently blamed  his  fall  on  the  tree,  as 
he  tore  into  it  like  a madman,  break- 
ing off  limbs  and  chewing  some  into 
pieces.  I told  him  that  was  the  last 
tree  he  would  climb  while  he  was 
with  me,  and  led  him  back  to  his  pen. 
He  came  along  peacefully. 

Fond  of  Water 

Jerry  had  a great  fondness  for  water 
and  would  use  his  paws  to  splash  it 
out  of  his  pan.  One  day  when  I had  a 
bucket  of  water  for  him,  he  couldn’t 
wait  for  me  to  pour  it,  but  took  a swat 
at  the  bucket,  dousing  me.  “If  you 
want  to  play,  try  this,”  I told  him, 
and  pitched  the  balance  right  in  his 
face.  He  turned  a couple  of  rolls  back- 
wards and  came  up  swinging.  He 
roughhoused  it  with  me  until  I had 
enough,  so  rolled  him  and  threw  the 
bucket  at  him — then  got  out  of  his 
cage.  He  took  it  from  there,  banging 
the  bucket  from  one  end  of  the  cage  to 
the  other.  When  he  finished,  it  looked 
like  an  old  tin  can. 

My  wife  didn’t  take  too  kindly  to 
what  had  happened  to  her  water  pail 
and  ordered  a new  one  on  our  next 
trip  to  Slate  Run.  But  I had  really 
started  something,  because  every  time 
I had  to  enter  Jerry’s  cage  after  that, 
he  would  start  clowning  and  picking 
on  me.  I accommodated  him  some  of 
the  time  but  always  came  out  the 
loser. 

With  his  strong  front  legs,  Jerry  put 
a lot  of  black  and  blue  bruises  on  my 
legs.  It  took  plenty  of  pain  killing  lini- 
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ment  to  fix  them  up.  During  these 
forays  he  would  always  come  at  me 
standing  on  his  hind  legs,  and  I could 
get  hold  of  him  and  throw  him  to  the 
ground.  Then  he  would  roll  end  over 
end,  trying  to  make  me  think  I was 
winning,  I guess.  Then  he  would 
stand  on  his  hind  legs  again  and  come 
after  me  like  a prize  fighter,  head 
bobbing  from  side  to  side.  When  the 
party  got  too  rough  and  he  took  those 
rolls,  that  was  my  cue  to  duck  out  of 
the  cage. 

Then  I thought  up  another  game.  I 
would  get  one  of  my  wife’s  galvanized 
washtubs  and  fill  it  with  water. 
Knowing  I’d  have  trouble  with  him 
while  filling  it,  I made  a door  for  his 
pen  and  shut  him  in.  The  door  re- 
placed the  carpet  which  had  hung  at 
the  entrance.  It  took  six  buckets  of 
water  to  fill  the  tub  three-fourths  full, 
and  Jerry  really  got  excited  hearing 
the  water  being  poured. 

When  I unlatched  the  door,  Jerry 
jumped  out,  saw  the  tub  and  made  a 
dash  for  it.  He  stuck  a paw  in,  crawled 
into  the  tub  and  took  a sitting  posi- 
tion, all  four  feet  and  his  head  the 
only  thing  sticking  out.  He  just  sat 
there  for  three  or  four  minutes  until 
that  cold  well  water  got  to  him.  Then 
he  crawled  out,  walked  over  to  me 
and  shook  like  a dog  will.  I got  doused 
again.  He  then  climbed  in  the  tub 
again.  When  he  got  cold  this  time  he 
rolled  over  and  stood  up.  Finally  he 
reached  up,  put  one  front  paw  on  the 
tub  rim,  then  the  other.  Then  slowly 
he  raised  a hind  leg  and  felt  around 
until  he  found  the  other  side;  then  the 


other  hind  leg.  Arched  there  above 
the  water,  he  again  shook  himself  a 
couple  of  times,  then  deliberately 
dropped  into  the  water  and  resumed 
his  original  position.  This  time, 
however,  he  splashed  the  water  until 
the  level  was  lower  than  he  liked,  so 
he  crawled  out  and  upset  the  tub.  He 
then  had  a ball,  rolling  and  batting 
the  tub  around.  These  sessions  con- 
tinued as  long  as  he  stayed  with  us.  Of 
course,  this  cost  me  another  washtub, 
as  that  one  became  his  permanent 
possession. 

Jerry  never  was  a glutton  with  his 
food  and  in  a short  time  was  eating 
out  of  my  hands.  In  doing  so,  he  was 
careful  to  never  touch  my  hands  with 
his  teeth.  Later,  I held  food  behind 
my  back.  I had  him  on  a tight  chain  so 
he  couldn’t  get  in  back  of  me.  He  soon 
reasoned  this  out  and  he  would  grab 
me,  spin  me  around  and  take  the 
food.  Even  when  it  was  candy  bars, 
he  made  sure  he  didn’t  bite  me.  To 
me,  this  was  amazing.  It  proved  that 
a bear  could  think  a few  things  out  for 
himself. 

' One  day  I went  down  through  the 
woods  to  pick  up  some  pitch  pine 
knots  for  kindling.  I came  across  an 
old  pine  log  that  had  a lot  of  them 
attached  or  lying  nearby.  In  gathering 
the  knots,  I raised  the  old  log  a bit. 
Underneath  was  a large  colony  of  big 
black  ants.  I quickly  dropped  the  log 
back  in  place,  wondering  if  Jerry’s 
mother  had  taught  him  about  digging 
for  grubs  and  ants. 


Hayes  Englert,  of  Harrisburg,  was 
an  employee  of  the  Game  Commis- 
sion from  1922  until  1963.  During 
these  years  he  served  as  a game 
refuge  keeper,  field  division  super- 
visor in  what  are  now  the  Northcen- 
tral  and  Northwest  Divisions,  and 
assistant  chief  of  law  enforcement 
in  the  Harrisburg  office.  This  ap- 
pealing story  derives  from  his  early 
years  as  a refuge  keeper. 
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I hurried  home,  put  the  chain  on 
Jerry  and  started  for  the  log.  I had  to 
take  a zigzag  route  to  keep  him  away 
from  any  trees.  He  was  having  a great 
time  fighting  clumps  of  tree  sprouts, 
and  I had  to  keep  pulling  him  along. 
As  the  log  came  in  sight  I went  slow, 
giving  him  plenty  of  time  to  just  snoop 
around.  When  we  reached  the  log 
where  the  ants  were,  he  stopped, 
cocked  his  head  and  seemed  to  be 
listening.  Then  he  turned  his  head 
and  listened  with  the  other  ear.  That 
was  it!  In  a moment  he  was  digging 
furiously  under  the  log.  I thought  I’d 
give  him  an  assist,  so  pulled  the  log 
away  to  expose  the  nest.  Jerry  jumped 
in,  lapping  up  ants  by  the  hundreds — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fine  rust-colored 
rotted  wood.  He  wouldn’t  give  up 
until  he  was  certain  not  one  was  left. 

By  that  time,  the  way  his  belly  was 
rounded  out  I knew  he  was  fully 
stuffed.  Anyway,  I knew  he  had 
learned  his  lesson  well.  Perhaps  too 
well  for  his  own  wellbeing.  On  the 
way  back  he  wasn’t  interested  in 
climbing  any  trees,  or  anything  else. 
He  just  wanted  to  get  home.  All  that 
day  and  the  next  he  was  in  misery.  He 
just  lay  on  his  back  with  his  legs  stick- 
ing straight  up,  ignoring  everything. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  Logue 
had  part  of  his  exhibit  at  Coudersport 
during  the  Consistory  reunion,  so  he 
picked  up  Jerry  for  it.  He  set  up  the 
exhibit  on  the  banks  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  and  with  all  that  water  so  handy 
Jerry  let  them  know  he  wanted  in  it. 
Logue  satisfied  him  by  putting  on  a 
pair  of  boots  and  walking  him  into  the 
river.  When  he  brought  Jerry  back  he 
told  me  I’d  never  believe  how  the  lit- 
tle bear  had  entertained  throngs  of 
people  with  his  clowning  in  the  water. 
I told  him  I’d  believe  it. 

When  the  Pike  became  drivable,  it 
seemed  that  every  car  traveling  it 
somehow  knew  there  was  a bear  to  be 
seen  and  pictures  to  be  taken.  They  all 
but  tramped  us  into  the  ground.  I 
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THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 


guess  people  have  always  been  fasci- 
nated by  bears. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Logue  picked 
Jerry  up  for  the  start  of  the  exhibit 
season.  After  he  was  in  his  traveling 
crate,  Logue  said,  “We  won’t  have 
any  use  for  the  collar  and  chain,  so 
you  remove  it.  He  still  won’t  let  me 
come  that  near  and  I don’t  want  to.” 

I reached  in  and  unbuckled  Jerry’s 
collar,  scratched  his  ears  and  told  him 
to  have  a good  time  in  his  new  home. 

After  the  exhibit  season  came  to  a 
close,  Jerry  was  donated  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Hershey  Zoo,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  I went  there 
to  see  him.  It  didn’t  seem  the  same. 
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1982  Report  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of 

Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


HE  UNRELENTING  upward 
trend  in  crime  nationwide  was 
again  paralleled  by  a similar  escala- 
tion in  violations  of  the  Game  Law, 
and  acts  of  disrespect  prior  to,  during 
and  following  the  hunting  seasons  of 
1981-82.  Our  dedicated  officers  ap- 
prehended and  prosecuted  more  vio- 
lators and  imposed  higher  penalty 
totals  than  ever  before  and  the  license 
revocation  list  will  be  longer.  These 
salaried  officers,  and  deputies  who 
work  mostly  gratis,  deserve  the  thanks 
and  help  of  the  true  sportsmen. 

A part  of  the  SPORT  program  in- 
volves the  reporting  of  violators  by 
sportsmen.  Some  of  this  occurs  but  we 
need  lots  more  help  from  sportsmen. 
Indeed,  we  need  more  help  in  all 
phases  of  the  SPORT  program.  We 
again  had  far  too  many  complaints 
about  lack  of  respect  involving  both 
hunters  and  trappers.  The  continued 
strong  market  for  pelts  resulted  in  too 
many  trappers  succumbing  to  tempta- 
tion and  creating  problems  and  justi- 
fied complaints.  Likewise,  too  many 
hunters  let  their  desire  to  take  game 
destroy  their  good  judgment  and  acts 
of  disrespect  and  violations  took  place. 

Road  Check 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  our 
officers  operated  a road  check  in 
northwestern  Pennsylvania.  The  re- 
sults substantiated  our  belief  that 
many  hunters  were  committing  viola- 
tions and  getting  home  without  being 
reported  or  apprehended.  We  antici- 
pate operating  similar  roadchecks  in 
this  and  other  areas  in  the  future. 


Road  checks  are  one  means  to  impose 
some  manners  on  those  who  are  cheats. 

Another  indication  of  hunter  be- 
havior was  the  incidence  of  hunting 
accidents.  While  the  total  number  of 
accidents  reported,  191,  was  the  sec- 
ond lowest  recorded  since  1943,  the 
fatalities  increased  to  thirteen.  Many 
of  our  correspondents  indicate  there 
is  no  excuse  for  mistakenly  shooting 
a person  for  game  but  it  happened 
thirty-six  times  in  1981  and  six  victims 
died.  An  ironical  statistic  is  that  seven 
of  those  shot  in  mistake  for  game,  in- 
cluding three  who  were  killed,  were 
wearing  fluorescent  orange.  What 
game  species  has  fur  or  feathers  col- 
ored fluorescent  orange? 

It  appears  almost  everyone  favors 
separating  the  late  bowhunting-muz- 
zleloader  deer  season  from  the 
extended  small  game  season.  These 
concurrent  seasons  provide  the  oppor- 
tunities for  too  many  hunters  to  un- 
scrupulously cooperate  in  a “last 
chance  to  put  meat  on  the  table.”  The 
post-Christmas  hunt  for  grouse,  rab- 
bits and  squirrels  has  been  enjoyed  for 
many  years  and  is  now  tradition.  The 
more  recently  established  muzzle- 
loader  season  has  grown  rapidly  in 
popularity  and  problems. 

I have  been  sadly  amazed  at  some 
of  the  comments  from  those  critical  of 
our  proposal  to  hold  the  muzzleloader 
season  December  15-18.  As  with  so 
many  previous  actions  by  the  Game 
Commission  relative  to  deer,  many  of 
those  reacting  did  so  from  emotion 
rather  than  reason  or  fact.  If  the  sea- 
son proposal  had  followed  last  year’s 
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pattern,  it  would  have  been  six  days 
including  one  Saturday.  The  current 
proposal  is  four  days  including  one 
Saturday.  We  have  been  made  fully 
aware  that  everyone  wants  to  hunt 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 
And  that  is  the  problem.  Result:  too 
many  hunters,  too  much  pressure, 
and  an  unregulated  harvest  of  antler- 
less deer.  The  only  reason  we  have 
had  consistently  good  deer  hunting 
has  been  our  effective  regulatory  pro- 
gram embracing  antlerless  harvests. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  deer 
management.  Hence,  until  we  can 
devise  methods  to  solve  this  dilemma, 
wisdom  dictates  we  must  take  all  of 
the  precautionary  measures  necessary 
in  such  a situation. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  the  growing 
practice  of  cheating  by  successful 
hunters  who  “save”  their  deer  tag  for 
multiple  use,  we  have  devised  and 
adopted  a new  tag.  It  will  be  a pres- 
sure sensitized  paper  tag  to  be  inserted 
in  a slit  cut  in  the  ear.  We  checked  the 
taxidermists  and  there  is  no  problem 
with  a slit  ear  to  accommodate  this 
tag.  We  intend  to  stringently  enforce 
the  tagging  requirements. 

We  are  nearing  a final  draft  of  the 
recodification  of  the  Game  Law.  We 
trust  you  will  endorse  and  be  fully 
supportive  of  all  of  the  features  of  this 
recodification. 

The  Commission  has  renewed  its  ef- 
forts to  gain  Administration  approval 
to  construct  a combined  Harrisburg 
Headquarters  and  training  facility  on 
its  property  on  Elmerton  Avenue  in 
suburban  Harrisburg.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars of  sportsmen’s  money  can  be  saved 
through  such  a facility.  The  expendi- 
ture of  additional  funds  on  an  anti- 
quated and  maintenance  hungry  train- 
ing facility  is  foolish.  To  replace  the 
facility  at  the  existing  site  would  be 
costly  and  would  not  resolve  the 
myriad  problems  inherent  with  the 
location  and  its  site  deficiencies.  In 
the  event  the  Administration  ap- 
proves, we  would  certainly  hope  for 
total  sportsmen  support  of  this  con- 
cept because  you  and  the  Commission 


richly  deserve  such  appropriate  ac- 
commodations for  administering  your 
wildlife  programs.  We  believe  sports- 
men would  share  the  great  pride  of 
the  Commission  in  such  a facility.  We 
are  not  thinking  of  a Taj  Mahal  or  a 
fancy  edifice,  just  a practical  facility 
which  will  help  us  do  our  jobs  in  a 
more  efficient  manner. 

At  the  moment,  all  of  our  Game 
Conservation  Officer  positions  are 
filled  as  a result  of  the  recent  assign- 
ment of  twenty-four  new  officers.  We 
hope  you  will  give  all  the  help  possible 
to  the  new  officers  in  getting  settled  in 
their  new  communities.  We  hope, 
too,  you  will  cooperate  with  them  as 
individuals  endeavoring  to  fulfill  their 
responsibilities. 

As  indicated  earlier,  we  will  stay 
with  the  non-toxic  shot  regulations  for 
waterfowl  in  the  previously  prescribed 
areas.  While  we  had  contemplated  re- 
laxation, the  high  incidence  of  in- 
gested shot  found  in  gizzard  studies 
made  it  impossible  to  consummate 
such  a move.  We  could  not  in  good 
conscience  pursue  relaxation  when 
over  8%  of  the  ducks  sampled  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  19%  of  those 
sampled  in  Crawford  County  (no 
samples  from  Pymatuning)  had  in- 
gested shot. 

First  Responsibility 

We  have  pointed  out  many  times 
previously,  our  first  responsibility  is  to 
the  resource.  Obviously,  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  times — probably  more  fre- 
quent in  the  future — that  sportsmen 
will  have  to  make  sacrifices.  We  are 
dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  re- 
sources so  many  enjoy,  even  though  at 
times  we  may  out  of  necessity  be  un- 
popular. If  we  are  to  succeed,  we 
need  a massive  educational  program 
which  must  start  with  you,  the  organ- 
ized sportsmen,  and  then  you  must 
help.  You  must  also  help  with  SPORT, 
which  is  one  facet  of  the  overall  edu- 
cational effort.  Let’s  move  ahead  with 
more  attention  to  our  future  and  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  our  invaluable 
wildlife  resources. 
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Jack  Rough— Senior  Citizen 

By  Fred  H.  Servey 

CIA,  Northwest  Division 


JACK  ROUGH  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
hunter  for  over  65  years  and  is  still  in  hot 
pursuit  of  small  game  in  Venango  County. 


JACK  ROUGH.  The  name  and  person 
almost  resounds  like  Jack  Arm- 
strong. The  big  difference  is  that  Jack 
Rough  of  the  Cochranton  area  happens 
to  be  77  years  old,  has  been  an  enthusi- 
astic hunter  for  over  65  years,  and  is 
still  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  small  game 
species  (mostly  rabbits)  in  his  portion 
of  western  Venango  county. 

I first  met  Jack  in  November  of  1979. 
His  son-in-law  had  drawn  a blind  at  the 
Pymatuning  waterfowl  area  and  I was 
an  invited  guest  to  accompany  his 
party  on  a goose  hunt.  Jack  was  a 
member  of  the  party.  I was  surprised 
when  he  told  me  he  was  75.  On  know- 
ing this,  I can  say  I was  really  pleased 
when  he  pulled  down  on  a fast  flying 
goose  and  dropped  it  with  one  shot. 
This  was  his  first  experience  at  goose 
hunting  and,  needless  to  say,  the 


gleam  in  his  eye  when  he  retrieved  the 
goose  was  that  of  a 12-year-old. 

Our  conversation  in  the  blind  was 
naturally  on  hunting.  He  told  me  he 
was  an  ardent  rabbit  hunter  and  that 
he  had  a super  beagle  named  Suzie 
who  did  most  of  the  work.  He  invited 
me  to  hunt  with  him  and  Suzie,  and  I 
assured  him  I would. 

Two  years  later,  in  mid-November, 
1981,  with  Jack  now  77,  we  finally  got 
together  for  our  long  planned  rabbit 
hunt.  When  I met  him  at  his  house  he 
was  wearing  hip  boots.  He  told  me  the 
area  where  we  were  going  was  pretty 
swampy.  As  many  of  you  hunters  know, 
wearing  hip  boots  while  pushing  brush 
is  like  wearing  a 50-pound  backpack  in 
the  Sahara  Desert. 

The  hunt  that  morning  was  truly  a 
success.  We  had  two  rabbits  up  and 
Suzie  circled  one  twice  and  the  other 
three  times  before  we  put  them  in  the 
bag.  A great  performance  by  a great 
dog.  She  never  missed  a beat  in  all  the 
circling  and  was  never  fooled. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  house  for 
lunch,  I asked  Jack  if  he  missed  the 
days  when  there  was  a rabbit  under 
every  brushpile.  His  comment:  “Hey,  I 
don’t  believe  we’ll  ever  see  those  days 
again.  But  that’s  not  necessary.  I love 
to  hunt  and  hear  a good  dog  run.  If  I get 
only  one  good  chase  on  any  given  day, 
it’s  worth  being  out  there.” 

Leaving  his  house  after  lunch,  I 
assured  him  we  would  get  together 
again.  As  I waved  goodbuy,  his  last 
comment  was,  “Well,  I guess  I’ll  take 
Suzie  and  go  chase  a rabbit  this  after- 
noon.” His  endurance  would  put  most 
middle-aged  persons  to  shame.  What  a 
man! 


Give 
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To  a Friend  . . . 
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©bb  ©all,  ©lose  ©all 

By  Howard  C.  Price 


Two  kinds  of  experiences  are  per- 
manently embedded  in  our  childhood 
memories:  those  involving  and  im- 
pressing us  personally , and  those  in- 
volving people  dear  to  us.  The  follow- 
ing event  took  place  in  1948,  near 
Jackson,  Pa.  Although  I slept  through 
most  of  the  incident,  it  was  so  in- 
tensely portrayed  for  me,  just  after  it 
happened,  that  each  detail  is  vivid  in 
my  mind  to  this  day,  more  than  thirty 
years  later. 

HEARD  THE  sound  while  walking 
the  half-mile  home  from  our  rural 
neighborhood  school.  It  was  one  of 
those  clear  October  afternoons  that 
epitomizes  autumnal  beauty  in  the 
Endless  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  kind  of  day  which  successfully 
tempts  a kid  to  stretch  a fifteen- 
minute  walk  into  a thirty-minute 
meander.  The  strange  sound  seemed 
completely  out  of  place. 

When  I arrived  home  my  parents 
were  outside,  discussing  the  unusual 
call  which  was  emanating  from  a 
wooded  hill  a few  hundred  yards  from 
our  two-story  farm  house.  A rasping 
squeal,  a gurgling  scream — we  never 
did  find  words  to  adequately  describe 
it.  As  to  the  source  of  the  strange  calls, 
our  best  guess  was  that  it  was  some 
exotic  bird,  or  perhaps  a pair  of  birds. 
The  calls  seemed  to  echo  between  two 
points,  like  two  birds  answering  one 
another.  Even  as  we  retired  for  the 
night  it  had  not  occurred  to  us  that 
the  echo  phenomena  could  also  result 
from  a single  animal  running  in 
circles. 

That  night,  while  I slept,  my 
parents  were  awakened  by  the  eerie 


call,  now  so  near  that  it  seemed  right 
under  their  second- floor  bedroom 
window.  The  night  was  crisp,  typi- 
cally fall-like,  with  moonlight  clearly 
illuminating  the  frosted  outdoor  scene 
they  viewed  through  the  window. 
They  first  spotted  the  animal  at  the 
edge  of  the  yard,  as  it  ran  between 
shadows  of  the  apple  trees.  They 
caught  just  a glimpse  of  it  in  a moonlit 
patch  of  the  yard.  From  its  size  and 
gate  it  looked  like  a raccoon.  Half 
trotting,  half  loping,  it  came  out  of 
the  shadows  again,  only  a few  yards 
from  the  house.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing it  now.  It  was  a gray  fox.  But  no 
normal  fox  makes  that  kind  of  noise 
and  rambles  erratically  in  circles. 
My  father  knew  the  probable  reason 
for  any  wild  animal  to  behave  so 
strangely,  and  he  was  first  to  make  the 
stark  declaration.  This  was  a rabid 
fox. 

Still  in  Nightclothes 

There  would  have  been  no  immedi- 
ate concern,  but  our  dairy  herd  was 
pastured  just  a few  hundred  yards 
away.  Recent  accounts  of  other 
farmers’  losses  from  the  universally 
fatal  disease  were  on  my  father’s  mind 
as  he  ran  downstairs  and  grabbed  the 
old  single-barrel  shotgun  that  he  kept 
in  a side  room.  Still  in  nightclothes,  he 
dashed  out  the  front  door,  loading  the 
gun  as  he  went,  and  along  the  front  of 
the  house.  Reaching  the  corner  of  the 
house,  he  scanned  the  yard  ahead, 
where  he  and  my  mother  had  last  seen 
the  fox.  There  was  no  sign  of  the  ani- 
mal. Fate,  however,  was  to  merge  the 
unwitting  twosome  with  grave  preci- 
sion. The  rabid  fox,  having  moved 
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WHILE  MY  FATHER  searched  the  pasture 
with  his  deer  rifle,  Mother  waited  at  the  win- 
dow of  their  upstairs  bedroom,  loaded  shot- 
gun clutched  in  both  hands.  Later,  he  always 
maintained  he  wasn’t  sorry  she  played  the 
heroine  when  the  fox  appeared. 

along  the  adjoining  side  of  the  house, 
rounded  the  same  corner  from  the 
other  direction  at  the  same  instant. 

My  father  sensed  the  motion  of  the 
animal  as  it  approached  his  right  side. 
He  whirled  and  fired  at  the  frothing 
beast.  It  might  have  been  the  sheer 
surprise,  the  poor  visibility,  or  the  un- 
common appearance  of  the  animal; 
for  whatever  reason,  his  shot  missed 
the  fox  entirely.  Fox  and  man  were 
now  face  to  face,  with  only  a very 
empty  gun  between  them.  My  father 
in  his  haste  had  neglected  to  pick  up 
additional  ammo. 

But  even  if  available,  it  would  have 
availed  him  naught  at  this  moment. 
There  was  no  time  to  reload  and  as  if 
totally  incognizant  of  the  shotgun 
blast,  the  crazed  fox  was  lunging  at 
him,  again  and  again.  My  father’s 
only  defense  was  to  try  to  parry  each 
thrust  of  the  fox  by  poking  at  it  with 
the  gun  barrel.  Even  a single  attempt 
to  raise  the  gun  high  enough  to  serve 
as  a club  would  have  exposed  my 
father’s  lightly  clad  legs  to  gnashing 
teeth.  Though  an  eternity  to  my 


father,  the  struggle  lasted  less  than  a 
minute.  Then  the  rabid  animal  sud- 
denly turned  and  ran  off. 

The  shot  brought  my  mother  out 
onto  the  front  porch.  Intervening 
evergreens  prevented  her  from  seeing 
the  eventful  corner.  “Did  you  get  the 
fox?” 

She  had  to  repeat  the  question 
before  hearing  his  uncharacteristi- 
cally strained  reply:  “The  fox  almost 
got  mel  Get  me  some  shells,  quick!  It 
might  come  back.  Hurry  up!” 

The  words  were  urgent  enough,  the 
tone  even  moreso.  She  virtually  dove 
inside,  picked  up  a whole  box  of 
shells,  and  returned  to  the  porch  on  a 
dead  run.  Leather  soles  on  a layer  of 
October  frost,  however,  provided 
very  poor  footing.  It  wasn’t  funny  at 
the  time,  but  she  did  provide  a bit  of 
comic  relief  on  the  moonlit  lawn, 
sprawled  on  her  back  among  the  scat- 
tered shotshells.  Fortunately,  she  was 
unhurt  and,  undaunted,  she  scrambled 
to  her  feet  clutching  shells  in  both 
hands. 

Unnerved 

When  she  finally  reached  my 
father,  he  was  almost  completely  un- 
nerved. The  stress  of  the  brief  but 
seemingly  endless  ordeal  was  rein- 
forced by  his  recollection  of  recent 
news  from  a nearby  town.  A man  had 
been  bitten  by  a rabid  cat  and,  despite 
the  standard  antiserum  treatments, 
succumbed  to  the  disease  in  prolonged 
agony.  My  father  was  shaking  so  badly 
at  this  point  that  he  couldn’t  even 
reload  the  shotgun.  They  decided  they 
should  go  back  into  the  house  to 
regain  their  composure.  Their  con- 
cern for  the  cattle  prevailed  again, 
however,  as  my  father  remembered 
that  when  last  seen  the  fox  was  headed 
for  the  pasture. 

My  father’s  second  exit  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  first.  This  time 
he  wore  high  boots,  his  steps  were 
measured  with  frequent  pauses,  and 
he  carried  a fully  loaded  deer  rifle. 
While  he  searched  the  pasture,  my 
mother  waited  at  the  window  of  their 
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upstairs  bedroom,  the  loaded  shotgun 
clutched  in  both  hands. 

Later,  my  father  always  maintained 
he  wasn’t  a bit  sorry  that  she  played 
the  heroine  when  the  fox  strayed  to 
that  side  of  the  house  one  more  time 
and  she  shot  it  from  the  very  win- 
dow through  which  it  had  first  been 
sighted. 


I was  jolted  awake  by  the  shotgun’s 
blast  in  the  next  room.  With  an 
impressive,  albeit  bleary-eyed,  view 
of  the  dead  animal  on  the  yard  below, 
l was  held  spellbound  by  my  parents’ 
excited  account  of  their  experience.  I 
remembered  it  well,  and  in  full  detail 
— particularly  on  subsequent  walks 
between  school  and  home. 


3rd  Annual  Handicapped  Camp-O-Thon 

The  3rd  Annual  Handicapped  Camp-O-Thon  will  be  held  August  11-15  at 
Gifford  Pinchot  State  Park  in  York  County.  Sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  State 
Parks,  the  Recreation  and  Park  Society,  Inc.,  and  the  Developmental  Disabili- 
ties Planning  Council,  the  purpose  of  the  Handicapped  Camp-O-Thon  is  to 
provide  educational,  recreational  and  enjoyable  experiences,  encourage  par- 
ticipation, and  to  familiarize  attendees  with  opportunities  and  facilities  avail- 
able in  Pennsylvania  State  Parks.  For  additional  information,  write  to  Camp- 
O-Thon,  P.O.  Box  1467,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 


New  Commissioner 


Thomas  P.  Greenlee,  Forest  County 
businessman,  on  March  16  was  sworn 
in  as  a member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission.  He  succeeds  Rob- 
ert E.  Sutherland  of  Erie,  who  served 
as  a Commissioner  from  December 
31,  1973. 

Greenlee  is  a Pittsburgh  native  who 
later  moved  to  Waynesburg.  After  be- 
ing graduated  from  high  school  there, 
he  received  a Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree in  zoology  and  entomology  from 
Pennsylvania  State  University.  While 
in  college,  Greenlee  served  as  a fish 
culturist  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission. 

The  new  Commissioner  was  a U.S. 
Navy  pilot  for  seven  years,  serving  on 
helicopters  in  Viet  Nam  and  then  as  a 
jet  pilot  instructor.  He  still  is  a heli- 
copter pilot  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Army  National  Guard. 

Greenlee  has  owned  a sporting 
goods  center  in  Tionesta  since  1972, 
was  Forest  County  probation  officer 
for  five  years,  and  has  been  mayor  of 
Tionesta  since  1980. 


Thomas  P.  Greenlee 
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In  its  50th  anniversary  year,  the 

Ross  Leffler  School  of  Conservation  graduates  its  . . . 

18th  'SCO  CSsss 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


ON  MARCH  13,  the  18th  class  of 
game  conservation  officer  train- 
ees was  graduated  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission’s  Ross  Leff- 
ler School  of  Conservation. 

The  twenty-four  new  officers  have 
received  their  assignments  to  the 
Commission’s  field  force  around  the 
state.  They  are  embarking  on  careers 
which  require  countless  sacrifices  and 
many  responsibilities,  careers  in  which 
there  are  few  personal  rewards,  aside 
from  the  satisfaction  of  being  one  of  a 
select  few  chosen  to  guard  our  invalu- 
able wildlife  resources  in  the  decades 
ahead  and  the  honor  of  joining  the 
ranks  of  distinguished  predecessors 
who  have  made  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  a model  game 
management  agency. 


Approximately  600  people,  includ- 
ing families  and  friends  of  the  gradu- 
ating officers,  attended  the  gradua- 
tion exercises  which  were  conducted 
in  the  Brockway  Area  High  School. 

The  commencement  address  was 
delivered  by  Peter  Duncan,  Secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Resources,  who  ad- 
vised the  officers  not  to  be  swayed  by 
public  emotions  and  rhetoric,  but  to 
base  their  decisions  on  scientific  facts. 
Secretary  Duncan  also  reminded  the 
officers  of  the  intrinsic  relationship 
between  wildlife  and  habitat,  saying, 
“.  . . habitat  is  the  bottom  line,  with- 
out adequate  habitat  there  can  be  no 
wildlife.”  Finally,  Duncan  stressed 
that  the  officers  should  spend  “quality 
time”  with  their  families,  because  the 
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PETER  DUNCAN,  Secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Environmental  Re- 
sources, delivered  the  commencement 
address  to  the  graduating  officers. 

family  is  the  basic  unit  of  our  society 
and  when  the  family  unit  fails,  all 
fails. 

Graduate  Melvin  Schake,  who  had 
been  selected  by  the  class  to  be  their 
spokesman,  mentioned  a number  of 
firsts  achieved  with  the  18th  class’s 
graduation,  including  Pennsylvania’s 
first  woman  game  protector,  Cheryl 
Stauffer  of  Denver,  Lancaster  County. 

This  graduation  also  marked  a sig- 
nificant milestone  for  the  Ross  Leffler 
School  of  Conservation  itself — its  50th 
anniversary  of  service  to  the  Game 
Commission’s  needs  as  a training  fa- 
cility. Located  on  State  Game  Lands 
54  in  Jefferson  County  north  of  Brock- 
way, the  school  was  originally  a hunt- 
ing camp  owned  by  two  Pittsburgh 
lawyers.  The  camp  was  purchased  by 
the  Commission  in  1930  and  was  first 
used  for  in-service  training  in  1932.  In 
1936,  the  first  class  of  trainees  entered 


MELVIN  SCHAKE,  selected  by  his  class- 
mates to  be  their  spokesman,  noted  that 
with  his  class’s  graduation  came  the  Com- 
mission’s first  woman  conservation  officer 
and  the  oldest  trainee  to  graduate  from  the 
training  school. 


the  school,  and  since  that  time  classes 
have  been  held  at  two-  or  three-year 
intervals,  whenever  manpower  needs 
warranted.  A total  of  402  Game  Com- 
mission officers  have  received  their 
training  there.  The  school,  still  the 
only  one  of  its  kind,  is  also  used  for 
other  Commission  functions  and  by 
other  conservation  groups  as  well. 

Trainee  selection  is  extremely  com- 
petitive. Of  the  2731  persons  who  ap- 
plied through  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  acceptance  in  the  18th 
class,  2182  took  the  written  examina- 
tion— the  initial  step  in  the  selection 
process.  Following  that,  and  the  oral 
and  physical  examinations,  thirty 
applicants  were  selected  for  training. 

Among  other  qualifications  re- 
quired for  consideration  in  the  train- 
ing program,  applicants  must  be  at 
least  21  years  old  and  possess  a high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  The 
qualifications  of  members  of  the  18th 
class  show  how  keen  the  competition 
is.  Three  of  the  graduates  had  been 
fulltime  policemen,  another  had  been 
a wildlife  conservation  officer  in  Cali- 
fornia, almost  half  of  the  class  had 
been  deputy  game  protectors,  nine 
hold  college  degrees,  and  half  are 
armed  forces  veterans. 

The  varied  duties  of  a game  protec- 
tor require  expertise  in  many  areas, 
including  wildlife  natural  history  and 


DICK  FURRY,  training  school  superinten- 
dent, presents  the  outstanding  marksman- 
ship trophy  to  CHARLES  CARLOS,  center, 
and  the  most  improved  shooter  award  to 
REGIS  SENKO.  Above,  Commissioners 
BROOKS,  left,  and  FASNACHT  congratu- 
late the  Commission’s  first  female  graduate, 
CHERYL  STAUFFER. 


management,  legal  procedures  and 
law  enforcement  methods,  land  man- 
agement practices,  public  relations 
and  self-defense.  To  get  in  the  most 
training  in  the  shortest  time,  trainees 
are  essentially  sequestered  from  fami- 
lies and  friends  for  forty  weeks;  yet 
this  training  provides  only  the 
foundation  needed  to  become  effec- 
tive wildlife  conservation  officers.  In- 
structors include  Commission  staff, 
university  professors,  other  conserva- 
tion agency  personnel,  and  various 
specialists  from  the  private  sector.  To 
supplement  their  schooling  trainees 


receive  on  the  job  experience  by  assist- 
ing game  protectors  and  land  man- 
agers during  the  hunting  seasons. 

Working  as  a Game  Commission 
officer  is  an  ambition  many  individ- 
uals have,  but  due  to  the  keen  compe- 
tition, rigors  of  the  job,  and  the 
degree  of  danger,  few  ever  attain  that 
goal.  With  the  graduation  of  the  18th 
class,  the  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth are  receiving  the  services  of 
another  conscientious  group  of  public 
servants  who  are  devoting  their  lives 
to  protecting  and  promoting  the  wise, 
ethical  use  of  our  wildlife  resources. 


HARVEY  ROBERTS,  left,  Deputy  Executive 
Director,  and  BOB  LICHTENBERGER,  former 
Deputy  Executive  Director  and  a graduate 
of  the  first  training  school  class,  offer  their 
congratulations  to  graduates  DAN  CLARK 
and  JERRY  BECKER,  far  right. 
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AFTER  40  WEEKS  of  intensive  training  at  the  Commission’s  conservation  school,  the  grad- 
uates were  glad  to  be  reunited  with  their  families  and  were  anxiously  anticipating  starting 
their  new  careers  as  wildlife  conservation  officers. 


18th  GCO  Class  Members  and  Assignments 


Name 

Home  Town 

Assignment 

Jerry  E.  Becker 

Palmyra 

Land  Manager 
Northcentral  Division 

Scott  R.  Bills 

Port  Matilda 

Dauphin 

James  R.  Binder 

Bethlehem 

Harrisburg 

Charles  J.  Carlos 

Fairmount  City 

Cameron 

Daniel  Clark 

Lemoyne 

Montour 

John  P.  Dzemyan 

Sinnemahoning 

McKean 

Louis  C.  Fortman 

Glen  Rock 

Chester 

Donald  K.  Garner 

Belle  Vernon 

Jefferson 

Keith  E.  Harbaugh 

Union  City 

Clarion 

Dale  E.  Hockenberry 

East  Butler 

Allegheny 

Robert  M.  Hough 

Ohiopyle 

Westmoreland 

Gregory  C.  Houghton 

Manchester 

Harrisburg 

Richard  E.  Kreider 

Waterford 

Cambria 

Raymond  A.  Lizzio 

Wyncote 

Cambria 

James  B.  Neely 

Knox 

Clearfield 

Lawrence  A.  Olsavsky 

Nanty  Glo 

Schuylkill 

Keith  P.  Sanford 

Yard  ley 

Chester 

Melvin  A.  Schake 

Oil  City 

Indiana 

Donald  R.  Schauer 

Knoxville 

Wayne 

Regis  F.  Senko 

Pittsburgh 

Washington 

John  G.  Smith 

Waterford 

Somerset 

Cheryl  A.  Stauffer 

Denver 

Bucks 

Donald  L.  Zimmerman 

Colver 

Clearfield 

Edward  T.  Zindell 

Philadelphia 

Luzerne 
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Working 

ERIE  COUNTY — Last  fall  the 
Game  Commission  closed  the  turkey 
season  here  in  an  effort  to  let  the  birds 
get  better  established.  It  must  have 
worked  too,  because  many  nice  flocks 
were  sighted  this  past  winter  and  if  we 
have  a good  nesting  season  this  spring, 
turkeys  should  be  quite  common  here. 
—DGP  Wayne  W.  Lugaila,  Water- 
ford. 


Disturbed 

One  day  in  February,  my  son 
Charles  informed  me  that  a friend 
was  going  to  show  him  and  some  of 
their  classmates  a hibernating  bear. 
Talking  to  Chuck’s  friend  I learned  a 
bear  was  hibernating  in  a 30- inch  cul- 
vert pipe  about  40  yards  off  a heavily 
traveled  road.  The  bear  had  been  dis- 
covered during  small  game  season. 
But  as  more  and  more  people  heard 
about  it  and  flocked  to  the  area,  armed 
with  flashlights,  cameras,  apples, 
etc.,  the  sleeping  black  beauty  had 
enough  of  this  commotion  and  on 
February  14th  left  for  parts  unknown. 
— LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet,  Tamaqua. 


Don’t  Wait 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  thinking  about  a 
hunter  education  class  for  your  son  or 
daughter.  Don’t- wait  until  October  or 
November  to  inquire  about  when  and 
where  the  classes  will  be  held  in  your 
area.  This  year,  all  first-time  hunters 
are  required  to  take  the  course,  no 
matter  what  their  age.  And  by  the 
way,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  thank  the  in- 
structors after  the  class.  Without  these 
unselfish  individuals,  the  huge  task  of 
training  first-time  hunters  would  be 
all  but  impossible. — DGP  John  Shut- 
ter, Jr.,  Lancaster. 

Who? 

PERRY  COUNTY—  It’s  not  usually 
necessary  for  me  to  put  my  phone 
recorder  on  for  messages  because 
someone  is  normally  around  the 
house.  But  one  Sunday  my  family  and 
I were  away  and  the  recorder  was  on, 
with  the  name  and  phone  number  of 
one  of  my  deputies,  Bruce  McNaugh- 
ton,  on  the  message  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Bruce  happened  to  call 
during  this  time,  and  later  he  said, 
“It’s  bad  enough  to  get  a recording, 
but  I hate  to  get  a message  telling  me 
to  call  myself!”  — DGP  Elwood 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 

Passing  The  Buck 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  My  wife 
thinks  a game  protector  is  sinking 
pretty  low  (or  getting  very  desperate) 
when,  after  he’s  been  working  on 
reports  and  fruitlessly  trying  to  think 
of  a Field  Note,  he  wakes  her  up  at 
midnight  to  tell  her  to  subconsciously 
think  of  a Field  Note  when  she  goes 
back  to  sleep. — DGP  A.  D.  Bockwell, 
Sayre. 
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Supporters 

All  the  days  of  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures this  past  winter  gave  the  Food  & 
Cover  Corps  crews  time  to  construct 
nesting  devices.  In  addition  to  the 
wood  duck  boxes  we  started  with,  we 
are  now  making  bluebird  boxes,  spar- 
row hawk  boxes  and  squirrel  nesting 
boxes.  All  are  erected  on  Game  Lands 
or  Farm  Game  Projects,  in  areas 
where  there  is  a need.  This  gives  us  a 
chance  to  do  something  beneficial  for 
nongame  as  well  as  game  species,  and 
from  the  amount  of  interest  shown  by 
the  public,  it  is  a popular  program 
among  people  as  well.  — LMO  R.  B. 
Belding,  Waynesburg. 


A Fact  to  Remember 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Any  change  that  shortens  the  hunting 
season  is  usually  met  with  opposition 
by  many  sportsmen.  It  matters  not 
how  rationally  the  decision  for  change 
was  reached,  the  emotional  element 
or  “tradition”  is  more  important  to  far 
too  many  people.  When  discussing  any 
changes  in  the  seasons,  I think  there  is 
one  fact  we  should  always  remember 
— hunting  is  a tool  of  conservation, 
conservation  is  not  a tool  of  hunting. 
— DGP  R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


Call  Me 

BLAIR  COUNTY- This  past  win- 
ter the  deer  herd  experienced  some 
losses  due  to  starvation,  icy  conditions 
and  predation  by  dogs.  Nothing  can 
be  done  about  weather  conditions, 
but  it  is  certainly  possible  to  have 
some  control  over  the  dogs.  Keep 
them  tied  or  on  a leash.  I received  a 
lot  of  calls  about  dogs  chasing  and 
injuring  deer,  and  I appreciate  the 
information.  But  I have  a question: 
“Where  are  all  these  concerned  people 
when  their  deer  are  being  taken  by 
poachers?” — DGP  Donald  D.  Martin, 
Hollidaysburg. 


UNION  COUNTY— l gave  a talk 
recently  to  a group  of  Cub  Scouts  and 
their  families.  Using  different  bird 
and  mammal  skulls,  I was  showing 
how  each  animal  had  a different  job 
to  do  and  demonstrated  with  the 
skulls  the  “tools”  they  used  to  do  it.  I 
held  up  the  skull  of  a groundhog  and 
asked  if  anyone  knew  what  his  job 
was.  The  sister  of  one  Scout  said  the 
groundhog’s  job  was  to  come  out  of 
his  hole  on  February  2nd  and  tell  us  if 
we  would  have  six  more  weeks  of  win- 
ter.—DGP  Bernie  Schmader,  Mill- 
mont. 


Squeezed 

For  those  who  can’t  understand  the 
reasons  for  diminishing  pheasant  pop- 
ulations, just  take  a ride  through  some 
primary  pheasant  range.  When  you 
see  the  thousands  of  acres  of  weedless 
corn  stubble,  winter  wheat  fields  the 
same  height  as  your  lawn,  and  hay 
fields  cut  so  short  that  it’s  tough  for 
even  a mouse  to  find  a place  to  hide, 
you  may  start  to  get  some  insight  into 
the  problem.  Search  also  for  the  fence- 
rows  that  were  removed  to  make  more 
land  available  for  cultivation  and  see 
how  much  cover  is  actually  available. . 
You  can  now  realize  how  easy  it  is  for 
a predator  to  home  in  on  these  few 
little  islands  of  cover.  After  you  have 
looked  around,  you  should  be  able  to 
realize  what’s  happening  to  the  pheas- 
ants.— LMO  Barry  Jones,  Reading. 
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Wildlife’s  First 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  The  Commis- 
sion’s proposed  changes  in  the  muzzle- 
loader  and  archery  seasons  has  gen- 
erated a lot  of  discussion  and  ideas. 
No  matter  which  way  the  Commission 
goes,  someone  will  feel  they’ve  been 
shortchanged.  Wildlife  considerations 
must  come  first  in  any  decision.  The 
cry  of  far  too  many  people  is  give  me 
more,  more,  more,  without  giving 
any  thought  to  our  wildlife  resources. 
— DGP  Larry  P.  Heade,  Butler. 


A Loser 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Last  fall, 
during  the  rutting  season.  Deputy 
Vaughn  Ulrich  observed  a buck  in  a 
field  with  several  does.  The  buck  was 
showing  quite  an  interest  in  the  does, 
but  they  did  not  want  anything  to  do 
with  him.  Then  a skunk  ambled  out 
into  the  middle  of  the  field.  The  buck 
saw  the  skunk  and  decided  that  it 
should  not  be  there.  He  charged  the 
skunk,  driving  it  backwards  and 
several  times  actually  tossed  it  up  in 
the  air  with  his  antlers.  The  skunk  used 
its  main  method  of  defense,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  affect  the  deer.  The  buck 
was  finally  able  to  chase  the  skunk  out 
of  the  field,  but  when  he  returned  to 
the  does  they  not  only  still  did  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  him,  they 
wouldn’t  even  let  him  get  close. 
— DGP  W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


Muzzled 

MONROE  COUNTY—  One  eve- 
ning recently,  five  deer  came  into  a 
feeder  at  Waterways  Patrolman  Walt 
Burkhart’s  residence  and  he  noticed 
that  one,  a yearling  doe,  had  a large 
white  styrofoam  cup  stuck  over  its 
nose  and  mouth.  When  the  muzzled 
deer  attempted  to  eat  from  the  feeder, 
a large  adult  doe  noticed  the  dilemma 
of  its  muzzled  friend  and  proceeded  to 
kick  and  paw  at  the  cup  until  it  fell  off. 
— DGP  D.  E.  Overcash,  E.  Strouds- 
burg. 

Congratulations 

BERKS  COUNTY— A little  over  a 
year  ago  I spent  an  enjoyable  after- 
noon erecting  wood  duck  nesting 
devices  on  SGL  182  with  members  of 
the  Kutztown  Vocational  Agriculture 
class.  They  had  spent  a good  deal  of 
time  during  the  winter  months  con- 
structing the  devices  to  be  erected  in 
hopes  of  encouraging  more  local  habi- 
tation by  the  little  cavity  nesters.  But 
their  interest  continued  in  the  project 
as  they  used  a modified  wooden  nest- 
ing device  and  mounted  female  wood 
duck  as  the  basis  for  an  elaborate 
exhibit  which  they  then  displayed  at 
various  local  agricultural  fairs  through 
the  following  summer  months.  After 
winning  four  first-place  awards  with 
the  exhibit,  the  group  was  finally 
honored  with  a fifth-place  award  at 
the  State  Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg 
during  January.  Congratulations!  — 
DGP  Clay  VanBuskirk,  Kutztown. 

A Lift 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY—  It’s 
really  refreshing  to  go  to  some  sports- 
men’s groups — and  especially  to 
school  groups — and  discuss  with 
interested  adults  and  youngsters  what 
they  can  do  to  improve  wildlife  condi- 
tions. It  gives  me  a break  from  the 
constant  complaining  about  unfilled 
game  bags,  shortened  seasons,  etc. — 
DGP  Richard  Anderson,  Nazareth. 
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CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  Each 
year  the  hunter  education  classes  turn 
out  a few  “tales  of  the  wild.”  Topping 
the  list  for  this  season  was  a fact  passed 
on  by  a little  fellow  from  the  Philips- 
burg-Osceola  School  District.  It  seems 
his  friend  had  been  saying  he  shot  a 
47-pound  turkey  last  year  and  the  lit- 
tle fellow  wondered  if  this  could  really 
be.  I assured  him  that  wild  turkeys  do 
not  get  that  big.  A 29-pounder  was 
reported  once  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  but  usually  they’ll  go  up  to 
only  18  to  23  pounds.  But  you  never 
know  about  nature,  maybe  there  is  a 
feathered  “big  foot”  in  them  thar 
hills. — DGP  Jack  Furlong,  Ramey. 


Good  Idea 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY— l would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
many  Safety  Zone  and  Farm  Game 
Cooperators  who  shared  their  land 
with  the  hunters  over  the  past  season. 
Hopefully  the  hunters  showed  their 
appreciation  for  the  use  of  these  lands 
and  acted  as  true  sportsmen,  and 
hopefully  these  sportsmen  won’t 
forget  about  these  landowners  until 
next  October.  Visiting  your  host  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  to  chat  and 
offer  some  assistance  will  help  assure 
you  a place  to  hunt  next  fall  and, 
perhaps,  convince  the  Red  Gods  to 
smile  upon  you. — DGP  Tim  Marks, 
Milroy. 


Messy? 

We  have  been  receiving  many  calls 
from  persons  requesting  permits  to 
obtain  firewood  from  State  Game 
Lands.  We  have  not  had  any  marked 
sales  for  firewood  in  this  area,  because 
of  the  small  size  of  our  Game  Lands 
and  the  great  public  demand  for  fire- 
wood here.  Many  of  the  callers  ques- 
tion why  they  can’t  salvage  the  dead 
and  downed  trees  which  they  see  lying 
about  the  Game  Lands  tracts.  Most 
callers  do  understand  our  position, 
however,  after  we  explain  that  the 
Game  Commission  is  in  the  wildlife 
business  and  that  “messy”  dead  and 
downed  wood  is  providing  food  and 
shelter  for  many  woodland  critters 
and  is  the  very  foundation  of  life  in 
the  forest.  — LMO  William  J.  Lockett, 
Perkasie. 


POTTER  COUNTY—  Frank  Ma- 
shula  of  Germania  was  called  out  to 
plow  snow  at  4 a.m.  during  a driving 
snow  and  ice  storm  in  the  early  part  of 
February.  As  Frank  was  plowing 
along  a dirt  road  between  Germania 
and  Carter  Camp,  he  spied  a small 
animal  on  the  road.  Frank  got  out  and 
found  it  to  be  a groundhog.  It  seems 
the  woodchuck  came  out  of  his  hole 
and  slid  down  the  icy  bank  and 
couldn’t  get  back  up.  Frank  finally 
chased  him  off  the  road,  but  it’s  any- 
body’s guess  whether  he  made  it  back 
to  his  den  or  not. — DGP  Ron  Clouser, 
Galeton. 
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Mush,  Sadie! 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  It  seems 
that  when  I go  to  pick  up  an  illegally 
killed  or  roadkilled  deer,  the  location 
of  the  deer  is  such  that  it  requires 
removal  to  another  area.  And  all  too 
often,  it  seems  that  the  deer  is  enor- 
mous and  the  drag  is  uphill.  The  other 
day  I harnessed  my  black  lab,  Sadie, 
to  a large  doe  and  the  two  of  us  really 
made  a team  as  we  dragged  the  deer 
out  in  record  time.  It  worked  so  well 
that  when  I get  to  be  an  older  officer, 
I may  keep  two  or  three  labs  around 
and  have  them  do  all  of  the  dragging. 
Now,  if  only  I could  teach  Sadie  to 
type! — DGP  A1  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Logical  Slip 

BEDFORD  COUNTY— At  a 
hunter  education  course  sponsored  by 
the  Saxton  Jaycees,  instructor  George 
Isenberg  was  reviewing  slides  of  game 
animals  while  stressing  the  need  to 
properly  identify  the  species  before 
shooting.  George  flashed  a picture  of 
a male  pheasant  onto  the  screen,  asked 
the  class  to  identify  it,  and  then  called 
it  a ring-tailed  pheasant  several  times. 
He  took  some  good  natured  ribbing 
before  explaining  that  he  was  having 
trouble  with  his  tongue  getting  in 
front  of  his  eye  teeth  and  not  being 
able  to  see  what  he  was  saying.  And 
then,  several  slides  later,  a “ring- 
necked” raccoon  popped  up.  — DGP 
Steve  Schweitzer,  New  Enterprise. 


Quick  Thinking 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  An  ex- 
ample of  pioneer  ingenuity  in  muzzle- 
loader  hunting  was  related  to  me  by 
Jack  Hoffman,  a local  black  powder 
enthusiast.  While  hunting,  Jack  fired 
at  one  of  several  deer.  While  attempt- 
ing to  reload,  he  learned  he  had  lost 
his  spare  patches.  Not  ready  to  admit 
defeat  so  easily,  Jack  bega*n  cutting  up 
his  handkerchief  to  use  for  patches. 
And  he  got  not  one,  but  two  more  shots 
at  the  deer. — DGP  Leo  C.  Yahner, 
Franklin. 

They’re  Around 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— 
While  on  patrol  after  a heavy  snow- 
fall, I was  pleasantly  surprised  to  spot 
eight  large  ringnecks  searching  for 
grit  along  a rural  roadway.  It  was  cer- 
tainly reassuring  to  witness  such  a 
sight,  especially  after  listening  to 
many  disgruntled  hunters  claiming 
there  are  no  pheasants  left  in  the 
county.- — DGP  Eugene  Utech,  Car- 
lisle. 

Magnificent  Birds 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— In  this 
“year  of  the  eagle,”  I hope  more  of 
you  will  become  aware  of  our  Nation’s 
symbol.  A pair  of  the  magnificent 
birds  may  be  viewed  from  our  Water- 
fowl  Museum  near  Linesville,  and  if 
you  have  never  seen  a live  bald  eagle, 
now  is  a good  time  to  take  a field  trip 
to  Pymatuning  and  view  them  in  the 
wild. — DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 

Bats  in  Belfry? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Deputy  James  Orr  received  a com- 
plaint recently  about  bats  which  were 
causing  quite  a problem  for  the  local 
police.  The  bats  had  been  responsible 
for  setting  off  a burgler  alarm  in  the 
building  where  they  were  roosting, 
and  sent  the  Murrysville  police  on  sev- 
eral wild  goose  (bat)  chases. — DGP 
Barry  K.  Moore,  Saltsburg. 
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Seasons  And  Bag  Limits 
Established 


Traditional  four-week  seasons 

for  archery  deer  and  regular  small 
game  hunting;  a two-week  antlered 
deer  season  followed  by  two  days  of 
antlerless  hunting;  and  four  days  for 
flintlockers  and  late  archers  highlight 
1982-1983  seasons  and  bag  limits 
adopted  in  April  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission. 

Fall  archery  deer  season  will  open 
Saturday,  October  2;  the  early  small 
game  season  starts  Saturday,  October 
16;  and  the  four-week  general  small 
game  season  begins  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 30. 

A one-day  beaf  hunt  has  been  sched- 
uled for  Monday,  November  22,  in  all 
or  parts  of  forty-one  counties. 

The  regular  two-week  antlered 
deer  season  opens  Monday,  November 
29;  the  two-day  statewide  antlerless 
deer  season  is  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
December  13  and  14;  and  the  winter 
archery  and  flintlock  deer  season  will 
begin  December  15  and  end  Decem- 
ber 18. 

Winter  small  game  hunting  starts 
December  27  and  ends  January  8, 
while  a three- week  grouse  season  from 
January  10  through  29  is  scheduled 
for  55  counties.  Snowshoe  hares  may 
be  hunted  from  December  27  through 
January  1. 

The  general  trapping  season  opens 


November  3 and  ends  January  31. 
Mink  and  muskrat  can  be  taken  from 
December  26  through  January  9. 
Beaver  season  begins  February  12  and 
closes  March  13. 

Bobwhite  quail  hunting,  closed 
statewide  last  year,  will  be  permitted 
during  the  1982  general  small  game 
season,  except  in  the  bird’s  thirteen- 
county  primary  range. 

Fox  hunting  begins  November  3 
and  ends  February  28.  Raccoon  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  for  Pennsylvania 
residents  opens  November  3;  for  non- 
residents, the  season  begins  December 
3.  Raccoon  hunting  and  trapping  end 
January  31. 

90,000  Bear  Licenses 

For  1982,  the  Game  Commission 
allocated  90,000  bear  licenses  and 
360,500  antlerless  deer  licenses. 
125,000  bear  licenses  were  authorized 
in  1981.  The  1981  antlerless  deer  li- 
cense allocation  was  451,250. 

Parts  of  Erie  and  Mercer  counties 
in  Turkey  Management  Area  3,  closed 
to  turkey  hunting  in  the  fall  season 
last  year,  will  remain  closed  in  1982, 
along  with  the  portions  of  Armstrong, 
Butler,  Indiana  and  Lawrence  Coun- 
ties in  Management  Area  3.  Wild  tur- 
keys transferred  into  these  counties 
need  protection  until  flocks  become 
more  firmly  established. 

In  a minor  deviation  from  earlier 
proposals,  that  part  of  northern  North- 
ampton County  east  of  Route  191  and 
north  of  Routes  512  and  611  will  be 
closed  to  bear  hunting  to  afford  pro- 
tection in  Bear  Swamp,  a part  of  the 
county’s  parks  system. 

The  Game  Commission  has  reserved 
the  right  to  extend  the  fall  turkey, 
bear,  antlerless  deer  and  beaver  sea- 
sons. 

Details  on  Following  Pages 
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Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1982-1983 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  in  Harrisburg  on  April  7,  1982,  estab- 
lished the  following  seasons  and  bag  limits  for  resident  game  and  furbearers  for 
the  1982-83  hunting  license  year  which  begins  September  1. 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 
The  opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds 
or  animals  (except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  October  30  will  be  9:00 
a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00  a.m.;  raccoons,  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour 
except  during  the  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sun- 
set to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  and  woodchucks,  which  may  not  be  hunted 
before  noon  April  30-May  21.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds 
will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

DATES  OF 

Daily 

Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black,  Red  and  Fox  (combined)# 

Oct.  16  . 

. Nov.  27  AND 

Dec.  27  . . 

. Jan.  8, 1983 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  (statewide)# 

Oct.  16  . . 

Nov.  27 

(statewide)# 

Dec.  27  . . 

Jan.  8, 1983 

(in  55  counties)#* 

Jan.  10... 

Jan.  29,  1983 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail# 

. . Oct.  30  . . 

. Nov.  27  AND 

Dec.  27  . . 

. Jan.  8, 1983 

2 

4 

Ring-necked  Pheasants,  males  only 

(except  in  designated  area)#** 

Oct.  30  . . 

Nov.  27 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area*  * 

Dec.  27  . . 

..Jan.  8, 1983 

4 

8 

Bobwhite  Quail  (in  54  counties)#  * * * 

Oct.  30  . . 

Nov.  27 

5 

10 

Raccoons  (hunting — Pa.  residents)# 

Nov.  3 . . . 

Jan.  31, 1983 

(hunting — nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

Dec.  3 . . . 

.Jan.  31,1983 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey — Management  Area  No.  1 + 

Oct.  30  . . 

Nov.  20 

— Management  Area  No.  2 + 

Oct.  30  . . 

Nov.  13 

— Management  Area  No.  3 

(except  closed  in  parts  of  six  counties)  + 

Oct.  30  . . 

Nov.  13 

1 

1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season 

(Bearded  Birds  Only)  

April  30  . . 

.May  21, 1983 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares 

Dec.  27  . . 

. . .Jan  1,  1983 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)# 

. . No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting 

prohibited 

BIG  GAME 

1 

1 

Bear,  by  individual  or  by  hunting  party  of 

two  or  more  + + 

Nov.  22 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Oct.  2 . . . 

Oct.  29 

Dec.  15  , . 

Dec.  18 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

Nov.  29  . . 

Dec.  11 

1 

1 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 

license,  Special  Regulations 

Areas  listed  below  + + + 

Nov.  29  . . 

Dec.  14 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide 

Dec.  13  . . 

Dec.  14 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  

Dec.  15  . . 

Dec.  18 

FURBEARERS 

Unlimited 

Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)# 

Nov.  3 . . . 

. Feb.  28,  1983 

NON-GAME  BIRDS 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridays,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

Sep. 3 . . . 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  31  . 

Apr.  10,  1983 

Jun.  3 . . . 

. Aug.  28,  1983 
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TRAPPING 

Unlimited  Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  (traps)#  Nov.  3 Jan.  31,  1983 

Unlimited  Raccoons  (traps — Pa.  residents)# Nov.  3 . Jan.  31,  1983 

Unlimited  Raccoons  (traps — nonresidents  of  Pa.)# Dec.  3 . Jan.  31,  1983 

Unlimited  Minks# Dec.  26  .Jan.  9,  1983 

Unlimited  Muskrats  (traps  only) Dec.  26  Jan.  9.  1983 

5 5 Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Erie,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan, 

Susquehanna,  Wayne Feb.  12  . .Mar.  13,  1983 

3 3 Beavers  (traps  only) — Remainder  of  State Feb.  12  ...  Mar.  13,  1983 


NO  OPEN  SEASON — Elk,  Otters,  Hungarian  Partridges,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  Bobcat  or  Wildcat. 

NO  CLOSE  SEASON — Chukar  Partridges  (except  during  general  firearms  seasons  for  big  game). 

FALCONRY  SEASON — Details  of  this  season  will  be  disseminated  to  licensed  falconers. 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

§ No  hunting  for  any  wild  bird  or  wild  animal  except  deer  and  bear  (in  areas  where 
deer  and  bear  hunting  is  permitted)  and  migratory  game  birds  during  the  bear, 
regular  antlered,  antlerless,  flintlock  muzzleloader  and  extended  archery  deer 
seasons  in  counties  or  parts  of  counties  open  to  bear  or  deer  hunting.  Raccoons 
may  be  hunted  between  sunset  and  one-half  hour  before  sunrise  during  the  fire- 
arms seasons  for  big  game.  The  daily  limit  of  5 raccoons  in  any  24-hour  period 
starting  at  noon  of  one  day  and  ending  at  noon  the  following  day  and  possession 
limit  of  10  shall  apply  to  individuals  or  parties.  Sunday  hunting  of  raccoons  pro- 
hibited. 

* Grouse  hunting  permitted  Jan.  10-29  in  all  counties  except  Berks,  Bedford,  But- 
ler, Centre,  Clarion,  Dauphin,  Fayette,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  McKean,  Monroe 
and  Susquehanna,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

* * Designated  Area  for  Male  and  Female  Pheasants — East  of  Interstate  Route  79 
from  the  city  of  Erie  to  Interstate  Route  80,  north  of  Interstate  Route  80  from  In- 
terstate Route  79  to  Route  220,  north  of  Route  220  from  Interstate  Route  80  to 
Route  118,  north  of  Route  118  from  Route  220  to  Route  309,  north  and  east  of 
Route  309  from  Route  118  to  Interstate  Route  80,  and  north  of  Interstate  Route 
80  from  Route  309  to  the  New  Jersey  line. 

* * * Bobwhite  quail  hunting  permitted  Oct.  30-Nov.  27  in  all  counties  except  Adams, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Lan- 
caster, Lebanon,  Perry,  Snyder  and  York,  where  the  season  is  closed. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  No.  1 — Open  season  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  20  in  the  follow- 
ing area:  Beginning  at  the  New  York  state  line,  south  on  Route  62  to  Route  36, 
southeast  on  Route  36  to  Route  322,  southeast  on  Route  322  to  Route  220,  north- 
east on  Route  220  to  Hughesville,  east  on  Route  118  to  Route  309,  north  on  Route 
309  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  northwest  along  the  Susquehanna  River  to  the 
New  York  state  line,  and  west  on  the  New  York  state  line  to  Route  62. 

+ Turkey  Management  Area  No.  2 — Op>en  season  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  13  in  the  follow- 
ing area:  Beginning  at  the  West  Virginia  state  line,  north  on  Route  119  to  Route 
422,  northwest  on  Route  422  to  Interstate  Route  79,  north  on  Interstate  Route  79 
to  Route  6,  northeast  on  Route  6 to  Route  426,  north  on  Route  426  to  the  New 
York  state  line,  east  on  the  New  York  state  line  to  Route  62,  south  on  Route  62  to. 
Route  36,  southeast  on  Route  36  to  Route  322,  southeast  on  Route  322  to  Route 
220,  northeast  on  Route  220  to  Hughesville,  east  on  Route  118  to  Route  309, 
north  on  Route  309  to  the  Susquehanna  River,  northwest  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  to  the  New  York  state  line,  east  on  the  New  York  state  line  to  the  Delaware 
River,  south  on  the  Delaware  River  to  Route  22,  southwest  on  Route  22  and  In- 
terstate Route  78  to  Interstate  Route  81,  southwest  on  Interstate  Route  81  to 
Route  15,  southwest  on  Route  15  to  the  Maryland  state  line,  and  west  on  the 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  state  lines  to  Route  119. 
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+ Turkey  Management  Area  No.  3 — Open  season  Oct.  30  to  Nov.  13  in  the  area 
south  and  east  of  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Delaware  River,  southwest  on 
Route  22  and  Interstate  Route  78  to  Interstate  Route  81,  southwest  on  Interstate 
Route  81  to  Route  15,  and  southwest  on  Route  15  to  the  Maryland  state  line;  and 
in  that  part  of  western  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  West 
Virginia  state  line,  north  on  Route  119  to  Route  422,  northwest  on  Route  422  to 
Interstate  Route  79,  north  on  Interstate  Route  79  to  Route  6,  northeast  on  Route 
6 to  Route  426,  and  north  on  Route  426  to  the  New  York  state  line.  Those  parts  of 
Turkey  Management  Area  No.  3 in  Armstrong,  Buder,  Erie,  Indiana,  Lawrence 
and  Mercer  counties  are  closed  to  turkey  hunting  in  the  fall  turkey  season. 

+ + Bear  Season  Nov.  22 — open  only  in  the  Counties  of  Armstrong,  Blair,  Bradford, 
Cambria,  Cameron,  Carbon,  Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
Elk,  Forest,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
McKean,  Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Potter,  Schuylkill, 
Snyder,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Wayne  and 
Wyoming;  and  those  parts  of  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lebanon  and  Lehigh  Counties 
north  of  U.S.  Route  22;  and  that  part  of  Northampton  County  north  of  U.S. 
Route  22  except  that  portion  situated  east  of  Route  191  and  north  of  Routes  512 
and  611. 

+ + Special  Regulations  Area — Southwestern  Pennsylvania — Allegheny  County — 
Only  bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  rifled  slugs  or 
punkin  balls  and  muzzleloaded  firearms  of  the  type  permitted  during  the  special 
muzzleloader  season  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  Allegheny  County.  Manually 
operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  may  be  used  for  small  game  (ex- 
cept spring  gobbler  season),  furbearers  which  may  lawfully  be  hunted,  crows, 
predators,  and  while  trapping.  Special  Regulations  Area — Southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania— Only  bow  and  arrow,  shotguns  not  smaller  than  20  gauge  with  buckshot, 
rifled  slugs  or  punkin  balls  and  muzzleloaded  firearms  of  the  type  permitted  dur- 
ing the  special  muzzleloader  season  may  be  used  for  taking  deer  in  that  part  of 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  bounded  by  the  following:  Beginning  at  the  Delaware 
River  at  Point  Pleasant,  southwest  on  the  Point  Pleasant  Pike  and  Ferry  Road  to 
Route  313,  northwest  on  Route  313  to  Route  563,  southwest  on  Route  563  to 
Route  63,  northwest  on  Route  63  to  Route  29,  south  on  Route  29  to  Route  73, 
west  on  Route  73  to  Route  100,  and  south  on  Route  100  to  the  Delaware  line. 
Manually  operated  .22  caliber  rimfire  rifles  and  handguns  may  be  used  while 
trapping.  Hunting  deer  with  firearms  is  prohibited  in  Philadelphia  County. 
While  hunting,  use  or  possession  of  single  projectile  ammunition  at  any  time 
other  than  specified  above  is  prohibited  in  both  Special  Regulations  Areas. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

TURKEY  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 


□MANAGEMENT 
AREA  NO.  1 


□ MANAGEME  N T 
AREA  NO.  2 


MANAGEMENT 
AREA  NO.  3 


CLOSED  AREA 


57,000  Antlerless 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion’s decision  to  authorize 
360,500  antlerless  deer  licenses  this 
year  is  designed  to  produce  a reported 
harvest  of  about  57,000  whitetails,  ac- 
cording to  Game  Management  Chief 
Dale  E.  Sheffer. 

Sheffer  noted  that  last  year  the 
Game  Commission  authorized  451,250 
antlerless  licenses,  which  produced  a 
reported  harvest  of  64,212  animals  in 
the  regular  antlerless  season.  Deer 
taken  by  archers  and  flintlockers 
swelled  the  total  reported  antlerless 
harvest  last  year  to  75,208. 

“This  year  the  Game  Commission 
has  decreased  allocations  of  antlerless 
licenses  in  forty-one  counties,  in- 
creased them  in  fifteen  counties,  and 
left  allocations  unchanged  in  nine 
counties,”  Sheffer  said.  “The  reduced 
allocations  are  primarily  due  to  last 
year’s  heavy  harvest  and  whitetail 
losses  from  severe  conditions  this  past 
winter.” 

According  to  Sheffer,  while  there 
usually  is  a strong  correlation  between 
the  number  of  antlerless  licenses  allo- 
cated and  the  number  of  deer  taken, 
as  well  as  resultant  adjustments  to  the 
size  of  the  deer  herd,  such  is  not 
always  the  case. 

“Usually,  an  increase  in  antlerless 
licenses  results  in  a larger  harvest,  and 
a resultant  lowering  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. However,  antlerless  license 
allocations  are  designed  this  year  to 
keep  deer  herd  sizes  at  the  same  levels 
as  last  year  in  twenty-eight  counties,” 
Sheffer  said.  The  allocations  will  per- 
mit deer  herds  to  increase  in  twenty- 
five  counties,  while  total  populations 
of  whitetails  should  be  reduced  in 
thirteen  others.” 

Sheffer  went  on  to  explain,  “Para- 
doxically, in  some  counties  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  for  antlerless  deer  will 
be  decreased,  but  the  number  of  deer 
in  the  county  will  be  further  reduced. 
Likewise,  in  some  counties  the  alloca- 


Harvest  Is  Sought 

tions  will  be  increased,  but  the  herd 
will  be  permitted  to  grow.  This  seem- 
ingly contradictory  situation  results 
from  combinations  of  factors  affecting 
deer  numbers.  Such  factors  as  reported 
vs.  actual  harvest,  sex  ratios,  age 
classes,  percentages  of  yearling 
females,  survival  and  productivity 
rates,  hunter  success  rates,  out-of- 
season losses,  etc.,  all  enter  into  the 
picture.” 

By  knowing  the  reported  and  actual 
removal  rates,  the  age- sex  structure  of 
the  herd,  productivity  figures  and  a 
few  other  basic  pieces  of  information, 
the  Game  Commission  is  able  to  cal- 
culate the  number  of  deer,  by  sex  and 
age,  present  at  any  given  time  of  the 
year. 

Key  to  Population 

The  key  to  permissible  whitetail 
population  numbers  is  the  condition 
of  the  deer  herd  and  the  over-winter 
carrying  capacity  of  the  range,  Shef- 
fer says. 

Game  Commission  studies  show 
that  about  40  deer  can  survive  a 
winter  in  a square  mile  of  forest  in  the 
seedling-sapling  or  brush  (under  five 
inches  in  diameter)  stage  of  growth. 
In  the  pole  timber  stage  (five  through 
eleven  inches  in  diameter),  a square 
mile  of  forest  can  support  only  about 
10  deer  in  a typical  winter.  In  saw 
timber  (over  eleven  inches  in  diam- 
eter) , about  20  deer  can  be  supported 
per  square  mile. 

A wildlife  biologist  who  knows  how 
many  deer  there  will  be  prior  to  the 
hunting  season  can  readily  calculate 
how  many  deer  must  be  removed  by 
hunters. 

The  number  of  antlerless  deer  that 
need  to  be  harvested  will  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  number  of  bucks 
that  will  be  taken  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  deer  that  need  to  be  removed. 

The  Game  Commission’s  game  man- 
agement division  knows  the  hunter 
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success  ratio  and  how  many  licenses 
need  to  be  issued  in  each  county  to 
remove  one  deer  during  the  regular 
two-day  antlerless  gun  season.  The 
figure  varies  from  county  to  county 
and  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

In  some  counties,  an  average  of 
4.96  licenses  issued  will  result  in  the 
harvesting  of  a deer.  In  other  coun- 
ties, it  may  take  an  average  of  24.65 
licenses  for  each  deer  taken.  The 
statewide  average  is  8.21  licenses  to 
take  one  deer.  In  nineteen  counties, 
over  10  antlerless  licenses  have  to  be 


issued  to  harvest  a deer,  Sheffer  says. 

Thus,  the  number  of  licenses  issued 
in  any  county  (or  the  state  as  a whole) 
may  not  be  meaningful,  even  from 
one  year  to  the  next,  unless  all  of  the 
factors  involved  are  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Following  is  a list  of  Pennsylvania 
counties,  the  antlerless  license  alloca- 
tions, and  whether  the  d§er  herd  size 
in  each  county  will  be  permitted  to  in- 
crease (symbol + ),  decrease  (symbol 
- ) or  remain  relatively  unchanged 
(symbol  = ) : 


Planned  Deer  Herd  Size  Trends,  1982  Season 

Herd  Herd 


County 

Licenses 

Size 

County 

Licenses 

Size 

Adams 

5,250 

- 

Juniata 

4,700 

= 

Allegheny 

6,450 

- 

Lackawanna 

2,100 

+ 

Armstrong 

6,750 

— 

Lancaster 

5,050 

- 

Beaver 

3,600 

+ 

Lawrence 

1,400 

+ 

Bedford 

6,450 

+ 

Lebanon 

3,550 

= 

Berks 

7,350 

- 

Lehigh 

1,900 

+ 

Blair 

3,000 

+ 

Luzerne 

7,400 

= 

Bradford 

9,900 

= 

Lycoming 

10,900 

- 

Bucks 

7,200 

— 

McKean 

9,100 

= 

Butler 

5,300 

+ 

Mercer 

1,900 

+ 

Cambria 

4,100 

+ 

Mifflin 

2,650 

- 

Cameron 

5,300 

— 

Monroe 

3,700 

+ 

Carbon 

3,250 

= 

Montgomery 

4,000 

- 

Centre 

8,500 

= 

Montour 

1,150 

- 

Chester 

6,100 

- 

Northampton 

2,850 

+ 

Clarion 

4,800 

+ 

Northumberland 

3,550 

= 

Clearfield 

5,100 

= 

Perry 

5,850 

+ 

Clinton 

5,600 

+ 

Pike 

6,600 

= 

Columbia 

4,800 

— 

Potter 

13,950 

- 

Crawford 

5,200 

+ 

Schuylkill 

6,200 

+ 

Cumberland 

1,900 

+ 

Snyder 

1,700 

+ 

Dauphin 

2,000 

+ 

Somerset 

5,300 

+ 

Delaware 

600 

= 

Sullivan 

3,200 

+ 

Elk 

4,950 

+ 

Susquehanna 

7,800 

= 

Erie 

4,450 

+ 

Tioga 

12,100 

- 

Fayette 

4,000 

+ 

Union 

2,250 

= 

Forest 

6,700 

- 

Venango 

5,200 

- 

Franklin 

3,100 

= 

Warren 

12,700 

- 

Fulton 

3,900 

= 

Washington 

9,300 

= 

Greene 

7,500 

= 

Wayne 

7,350 

+ 

Huntingdon 

6,950 

= 

Westmoreland 

9,950 

= 

Indiana 

7,500 

= 

Wyoming 

4,200 

= 

Jefferson 

6,000 

= 

York 

7,400 

= 
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GAME  NEWS 


Flintlock  & Archery  Records  Set 


F3R  THE  SECOND  consecutive 
year,  archers  and  flintlock  rifle 
hunters  have  set  new  deer  harvest 
records. 

During  the  1981-82  season,  muzzle- 
loading enthusiasts  reported  taking 
8,246  deer.  Archers  sent  report  cards 
accounting  for  another  6,070. 

In  the  previous  season,  1980-81, 
muzzleloaders  reported  5,597  deer 
while  archers  claimed  5,879. 

The  blackpowder  fraternity  re- 
ported 501  antlered  and  7,745  antler- 
less deer.  While  the  flintlock  harvest 
impacted  mainly  on  the  antlerless 
herd,  the  archery  harvest  was  more 
evenly  distributed.  Bow  hunters 
claimed  2,819  bucks  and  3,251  antler- 
less deer. 

Venango  County  produced  434 
cards  from  successful  blackpowder  ad- 
vocates. Other  top  counties  included: 
Luzerne,  374;  Schuylkill,  340;  Somer- 
set, 297;  and  Clearfield,  279. 

Potter  County  was  tops  for  archers 
with  358,  followed  by  Forest,  217; 
Tioga,  214;  Bradford,  211;  and  Schuyl- 
kill, 207. 

In  the  flintlock  season,  resident 
hunters  took  7,558  deer,  or  approxi- 
mately 93  percent  of  the  reported 
muzzleloader  harvest.  Resident  archers 
claimed  5,077,  or  about  84  percent  of 
the  deer  taken  during  the  bow  seasons. 

Muzzleloader  report  cards  indicate 
2,344  deer  were  harvested  on  the  final 
day  of  the  season.  That’s  about  28  per- 


BETTY  SIRINGHORES,  of  Sellersville,  with 
her  first  deer  in  seven  years  of  hunting,  a 
100-lb.  doe  shot  with  her  34-lb.  recurve  on 
last  season’s  opening  day  in  Schuylkill 
County. 

cent  of  the  flintlock  harvest.  About  20 
percent,  1,670,  were  harvested  on 
December  26. 

Opening  day,  Saturday,  October  3, 
was  the  high  point  for  archers.  They 
claimed  945  deer — about  16  percent 
of  the  total  archery  harvest.  Next 
highest  was  Saturday,  October  10, 
with  479— or  about  8 percent  of  the 
harvest.  5,512  deer  were  taken  in 
October,  while  541  were  harvested 
during  the  extended  season. 

The  compound  bow  was  the  choice 
of  4,725  successful  archers,  while  the 
long  bow  was  used  by  1,345  who 
scored. 


Tentative  Opening  Dates  Set  for  1983 

The  following  tentative  dates  for  the  1983  hunting  seasons  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
want  to  plan  ahead: 

The  archery  deer  season  in  1983  is  tentatively  scheduled  to  open  on  Saturday, 
October  1;  early  small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  15;  and  the  general 
small  game  season,  Saturday,  October  29. 

The  antlered  deer  season  will  open  on  Monday,  November  28,  1983. 
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Pennsylvania  Rivers  Month 

June  has  been  designated  “Pennsylvania  Rivers  Month”  by  Governor  Thorn- 
burgh, to  call  attention  to  one  of  our  state’s  greatest  assets — abundant,  clean, 
sparkling  waters.  Waterways  are  so  plentiful  in  our  state  that  too  many  of  us 
are  lulled  into  taking  them  for  granted.  But  when  you  stop  to  consider  all  they 
provide — drinking  water,  transportation,  energy,  recreation,  and  productive 
wildlife  habitat — it  becomes  apparent  that  they  are  truly  invaluable.  But  acid 
mine  drainage,  industrial  and  residential  wastes,  unabated  soil  erosion,  and 
many  other  forms  of  pollution  continue  to  threaten  this  resource.  Many  state 
and  local  organizations  are  planning  activities  in  conjunction  with  this  effort, 
so  keep  an  eye  and  ear  out  for  projects  going  on  in  your  area,  and  become  in- 
volved. Help  keep  our  waterways  clean. 


Seek*  in  Smf[ . . . 


The  Free  Food  Seafood  Book,  by  Peggy  Ann  Hardigree,  Stackpole  Books,  Cam- 
eron and  Kelker  Sts.,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  228  pp.,  softbound, 
$8.95.  How  to  find,  clean  and  prepare  some  of  the  sea’s  finest  delicacies. 

North  American  Game  Birds  and  Mammals,  by  A.  Starker  Leopold,  Ralph  J. 
Gutierrez  and  Michael  T.  Bronson,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC 
10017, 198  pp.,  $19.95.  Natural  history  accounts  of  135  game  animals  found  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and  northern  Mexico,  including  distribution  maps  and 
many  fine  illustrations. 

Killer  Bears,  by  Mike  Crammond,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC 
10017,  313  pp.,  $14.95.  After  investigating  over  250  attacks  by  grizzly,  black  and 
polar  bears,  the  author  describes  many  of  the  attacks,  discusses  their  causes, 
and  then  offers  sound  advice  for  outdoor  enthusiasts  and  wildlife  managers  on 
how  bear  attacks  can  be  prevented. 

The  Hunt,  by  John  G.  Mitchell,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  201  E.  50th  St.,  NYC  10022,  242 
pp.,  $11.95.  Perhaps  the  most  objective  look  at  the  issue  of  hunting  ever  printed. 
Mitchell  accompanied  hunters  in  Michigan  and  Texas,  listened  to  anti-hunters, 
traveled  to  Alaska  to  examine  the  subsistence  hunting  issue,  and  then  combined 
his  findings  and  impressions  in  a way  that  should  cause  both  hunters  and  anti- 
hunters to  take  a hard  look  at  themselves  and  the  sport.  And  judging  by  the 
response  to  six  chapters  which  appeared  in  Audubon  magazine,  this  look  can  be 
a hard  pill  to  swallow  for  both  groups  — a sure  sign  of  its  objectivity. 

The  Muzzleloading  Hunter,  by  Rick  Hacker,  Winchester  Press,  P.O.  Box  1260, 
Tulsa,  OK  74101,  224  pp.,  $14.95.  Styled  in  19th  Century  tradition,  this  book  blends 
extensive,  up-to-date  information  on  black  powder  shooting  with  hunting  lore  and 
art  from  the  past.  Sure  to  appeal  to  all  front-loaders. 

Penn’s  Woods  1682-1982,  by  Halfred  W.  Wertz  and  M.  Joy  Callender,  Green  Val- 
leys Association,  Birchrunville,  PA  19421,  206  pp.,  $17.45  ( + 6%  sales  tax  for  PA 
residents)  delivered.  A record  of  300  of  the  oldest  trees  in  Pennsylvania  — trees 
that  were  here  in  William  Penn’s  day  — with  a few  from  surrounding  states.  In- 
cludes locations,  sizes,  ages,  and  historical  anecdotes,  along  with  many  photo- 
graphs. Sure  to  please  both  history  and  nature  buffs.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
this  book  will  be  used  to  care  for  and  protect  these  natural  historical  monuments. 
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THE  WILDLIFE  population  explosion 
that  became  apparent  in  May 
reaches  its  climax  in  June.  With  few 
exceptions,  there  are  more  of  any  one 
species  now  than  at  any  other  time  of 
year.  A woods  that  held  ten  white-tailed 
deer  two  months  ago  now  shelters 
almost  twice  that  many.  To  compound 
the  situation,  wildlife  that  was  born  (or 
hatched)  months  ago  seems  to  be  only 
now  getting  out  of  their  dens  or  nests 
as  the  case  may  be.  June’s  influx  of 
wildlife  can  be  both  a joy  and  a head- 
ache to  DGPs. 

During  this  month  I find  myself  de- 
voting more  and  more  time  to  wildlife- 
related  problems.  Most  of  these  are 
resolved  easily  but  one  nuisance  coon 
complaint  turned  out  to  be  more  than  I 
bargained  for. . . . 

June  7— Things  are  not  always  as 
they  first  appear.  This  fact  of  life  mani- 
fested itself  today  while  I patrolled 
Wayne  Township  for  groundhog  hunt- 
ers. 

In  the  late  afternoon  I stopped  at  a 
Farm  Game  cooperator’s  house  to 
check  on  a field  driving  violation.  It 
turned  out  that  no  one  was  at  home,  but 
as  I was  walking  back  to  my  car  I was 
surprised  by  a loud  rifle  shot. 

I jogged  to  the  rear  of  a dilapidated 
barn  to  try  to  see  where  the  shot  had 
come  from.  From  there  I could  see  a 
sedan  parked  half  on,  half  off  a town- 
ship road.  Lying  on  the  grassy  berm  be- 
side the  car  was  what  appeared  to  be  a 
groundhog  hunter  scoping  a nearby  hill- 
side. Behind  him  leaning  over  the  roof 
of  the  car  was  another  person  glassing 
the  same  hillside  with  binoculars. 

The  haphazardly  parked  car  plus  the 
hunter’s  shooting  location  indicated  he 
possibly  had  violated  the  Game  Law  by 
alighting  and  shooting  within  25  yards 
of  the  road.  But  I didn’t  actually  see  the 
hunter  alight  and  shoot.  As  I drove 
down  to  check  the  hunters  I considered 
what  evidence  I would  need  to  prose- 
cute the  suspected  offender,  if  he  had 
indeed  broken  the  law. 

Road-hunting  is  one  of  the  most 
common  Game  Law  violations  in  this 
county.  There  seems  to  be  a road 
through  every  hollow  and  over  every 
hill,  which  makes  it  easy  to  cruise 
around  and  locate  game  from  the  com- 
fort of  a vehicle.  This  practice  is  illegal 
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and  every  year  we  prosecute  many  vio- 
lators who  shoot  from  or  beside  their 
vehicles  after  sighting  game. 

After  checking  the  hunter’s  license,  I 
explained  the  precariousness  of  his 
situation.  I then  asked  him  to  detail  his 
actions  since  he  arrived  at  this  loca- 
tion. The  hunter  said  he  and  his  friend 
had  arrived  an  hour  before  and  had 
been  hunting  since  that  time.  The 
hunter  told  me  he  had  got  two  ground- 
hogs. The  shot  I heard  would  account 
for  one  of  them.  If  he  could  produce  the 
second  whistle  pig  it  would  indicate  he 
had  told  me  the  truth. 

I explained  the  situation  to  the  man. 
He  was  more  than  willing  to  retrieve 
the  evidence.  An  arduous  climb  up  the 
opposing  hillside  quickly  yielded  one 
of  the  groundhogs.  Then  after  several 
minutes  of  searching  the  hunter  smiled 
and  triumphantly  hoisted  the  second 
groundhog. 

After  he  returned  with  the  ground- 
hogs I thanked  him  for  his  cooperation 
and  informed  him  there  would  be  no 
prosecution.  It  was  apparent  he  had 
been  there  some  time  before  I heard 
him  shoot,  so  I believed  his  account  of 
the  events.  We  parted  on  friendly  hand- 
shakes. 

June  4 — Partly  as  a result  of  the 
forest  fire  on  the  Somerset-Bedford 
county  line,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  pre- 
sented a program  to  the  crews  of  LMOs 
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Barry  Ray  and  Dick  Belding  today. 
Game  Protectors  also  were  invited  to 
attend,  so  DGP  Bob  Shaffer  and  I ac- 
companied LMO  Belding  to  SGL  51  in 
Fayette  County  for  the  day-long  ses- 
sion. 

We  learned  quite  a bit  from  the  DER 
staff  about  the  science  of  forest  fire 
fighting.  Of  particular  interest  were  the 
methods  and  techniques  of  arson  in- 
vestigation and  their  application  to 
suspicious  forest  fires. 

June  6— Deputy  Jim  Spiller  received 
information  about  a local  coon  hunter 
who  was  ignoring  the  closed  dog  train- 
ing season.  After  meeting  and  discuss- 
ing the  matter,  Jim  and  I decided  to  try 
to  catch  the  violator  in  the  act. 

Shortly  after  dusk  I picked  up  Deputy 
Gary  Ireland  and  met  with  Jim  to  begin 
a surveillance  of  the  man’s  favorite 
stomping  grounds.  It  had  been  some 
time  since  we  engaged  in  a regular 
night  patrol  duty,  but  the  cool  night  air 
quickly  kindled  memories  of  long  lonely 
nights  perched  atop  some  remote  hill- 
top. 

Jim  and  I rehashed  several  of  the 
major  cases  we’d  encountered  over  the 
past  years,  much  to  the  interest  of 
Gary  who  was  anticipating  getting  in 
on  his  first  “pinch.”  But  apart  from  our 
war  stories,  the  only  action  Gary,  Jim 
and  I got  was  swatting  mosquitoes 
with  appetites  that  the  Count  himself 
would  envy. 

June  8—  Unless  a beaver  situates 
itself  at  the  very  head  of  a watershed  in 
western  Greene  County,  it  is  unlikely 
that  its  dam  will  last  more  than  a sum- 
mer or  two.  The  downstream  portion  of 
watersheds  are  especially  susceptible 
to  high  waters  during  heavy  rains. 
These  floods  demolish  even  the  best- 
constructed  beaver  dams. 

A recent  deluge  acted  true  to  form 
and  wiped  out  a colony  of  beaver  near 
Deep  Valley.  The  adult  beavers  prob- 
ably fared  well,  but  one  of  the  kits  was 
washed  downstream  and  only  the  ob- 
servant eye  and  quick  hand  of  a local 
citizen  kept  it  from  highballing  on 
waterways  that  eventually  lead  to  the 
Ohio  River. 

A phone  call  and  a rendezvous  later 
yielded  one  more  in  the  long  line  of 
wildlife  taking  up  residence  at  my 


headquarters.  The  man  who  delivered 
the  kit  to  me  said  he  would  try  to  locate 
the  beaver’s  parents  so  we  could  try  to 
reunite  the  kit  with  his  kin. 

June  72— The  Southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania Water  Authority  has  approxi- 
mately 350  acres  signed  up  in  our 
Safety  Zone  program.  Several  years 
ago  this  property  was  posted  even 
though  the  supervisors  in  charge  didn’t 
really  object  to  hunters  and  trappers 
making  use  of  the  wildlife  resources  on 
the  tract.  The  supervisor’s  main  con- 
cern was  the  potential  for  a lawsuit 
from  someone  who  might  be  injured 
while  on  the  property.  But  after  being 
made  aware  of  Act  No.  687,  which  pro- 
tects landowners  from  payment  of 
damages  for  personal  injury  to  a per- 
son hunting  or  fishing,  the  supervisors 
agreed  to  sign  up  their  land. 

This  morning  I met  with  SPWA  man- 
ager Bill  Bartoletti  to  discuss  the  illegal 
operation  of  vehicles  on  the  property. 
We  hoped  that  signs  provided  by  the 
Game  Commission  would  alleviate  the 
problem. 

June  16—  I contacted  the  defendants 
in  last  month’s  illegal  raccoon  trap- 
ping case  and  both  men  indicated  they 
wanted  a hearing  on  the  matter.  I 
obliged  them  by  filing  citations.  This 
morning  Deputy  Denny  Blouir  and  I re- 
interviewed a witness  to  the  violation 
to  verify  our  facts. 

During  the  evening  I scheduled  a 
special  meeting  for  the  deputies.  The 
main  topic  was  search  warrants.  Detec- 
tive Dave  Clark  of  the  Waynesburg 
Borough  Police  was  the  guest  lecturer. 
Detective  Clark  discussed  probable 
cause  and  the  technical  aspects  of  ob- 
taining and  serving  a search  warrant. 

June  18—  During  the  past  ten  days 
the  orphaned  beaver  kit  has  become 
quite  a celebrity  in  our  household.  But 
even  though  he  seemed  to  be  holding 
up  quite  well,  we  continued  our  efforts 
to  locate  his  parents.  Today,  Harry 
Rhodes,  the  man  who  brought  me  the 
beaver,  called  to  say  he  had  found  a 
pair  of  adult  beavers  trying  to  reestab- 
lish a bank  den  upstream  from  where 
the  kit  was  found. 

It  seemed  likely  these  were  the  par- 
ents of  the  kit,  so  we  decided  to  put  the 
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young  beaver  back  in  his  rightful  home. 
What  I didn’t  count  on  was  an  elderly 
man  who  owned  the  property  where  the 
bank  beaver  were  denning.  When  I told 
him  what  I wanted  to  do,  the  man  stead- 
fastly refused  to  allow  the  beaver  kit  on 
his  property.  To  add  confusion  to  the 
situation,  the  man  didn’t  seem  to  mind 
that  the  adult  beavers  were  already 
there.  But  he  definitely  had  no  time  for 
the  kit. 

When  diplomacy  failed,  I gave  up  try- 
ing to  get  the  man  to  change  his  mind.  I 
left  with  the  beaver  kit  and  made  plans 
to  contact  a zoo  to  see  if  they  could 
take  the  now  truly  orphaned  beaver. 

June  19— Today  the  story  of  the 
beaver  kit  took  an  unexpected  and 
tragic  turn  for  the  worse.  The  beaver 
had  been  eating  vegetable  matter  and 
even  taking  a special  milk  mixture  that 
my  wife  concocted.  The  kit  enjoyed  its 
daily  swim  in  our  wading  pool  and  was 
quite  lively  in  all  its  activities.  But  in 
spite  of  all  this,  something  was  not 
right.  Less  than  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  attempt  to  reunite  the  beaver  kit 
with  his  parents,  the  baby  beaver  died. 

June  22— The  hearing  on  the  illegal 
raccoon  trapping  case  came  before  the 
magistrate  this  morning.  After  Depu- 
ties Denny  Blouir  and  Harry  Gillispie 
presented  their  testimony,  Andy  Ewart, 
himself  a retired  deputy  game  protec- 
tor, provided  testimony  on  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  trapping.  The  defen- 


dants didn’t  offer  much  of  a defense 
but  were  incredulous  at  the  fact  that 
they  had  been  caught  red-handed  in 
their  violation.  Both  were  found  guilty 
and  fined  $25  plus  costs. 

June  26— Today  was  devoted  totally 
to  dealing  with  nuisance  wildlife  of  one 
sort  or  other.  In  the  morning  I removed 
a bloated  road-killed  deer  from  Route 
18  near  Holbrook.  After  that  it  was  on  to 
a farm  owned  and  operated  by  a couple 
of  elderly  women.  Three  times  I had 
live-trapped  three  different  (I  think) 
coons  from  their  barn.  This  morning 
the  women  reported  a fourth  coon  had 
been  caught  in  the  trap. 

The  women  insisted  I was  catching 
the  same  coon  over  and  over  again. 
They  thought  it  was  returning  after  I 
released  it.  I doubted  this  very  much 
because  each  time  I had  transported 
the  coon  over  ten  miles  before  releas- 
ing it.  In  that  distance  there  were 
enough  places  for  a coon  to  make  a 
home  that  a return  should  be  unlikely. 
In  any  event,  I decided  that  the  latest 
coon  was  going  to  really  get  a ride 
before  being  released,  and  I dropped 
him  off  in  a woodlot  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  where  he  had  been  trapped 
this  time. 

During  the  afternoon,  DGP  Bob  Shaf- 
fer and  I inspected  a site  where  a 
beaver  had  plugged  a large  culvert.  We 
removed  the  dam  but  experience  told 
me  that  the  culvert  would  be  replugged 
in  a day  or  two. 


PGC  Executive  Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers 
has  been  honored  by  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  as  its  1981  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year.  The  prestigious  award  is 
given  annually  to  professionals  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  nation’s  wildlife  resource. 
Bowers  was  selected  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Federation’s  board  of  directors  for  his 
“successful  and  exemplary  example  as  a 
wildlife  agency  administrator  . . . through 
steadfast  support  of  sound  wildlife  man- 
agement, administration  and  fundamental 
integrity.” 


PGC  Photo  by  Joe  Osman 


T TNDER  THE  overhang  of  the  barn, 
the  cattle  drowse.  The  farmer 
plods  past  and  they  rise,  rear  legs  first, 
front  legs  splayed.  They  amble  inside 
as  the  farmer  climbs  up  the  bank  and 
goes  around  back. 

In  the  barns  shadow,  the  north 
wind  bites.  The  farmer  unlatches  a 
small  door  set  into  one  of  the  high 
sliding  doors  and  steps  inside.  After 
the  bright  January  sky,  the  barn  is 
dark.  Sun  leaks  in  through  the  siding, 
painting  stripes  on  the  floor.  The 
farmer’s  breath  swirls  up  toward  the 
beams,  where  pigeons  shuffle.  Their 
wings  slap  against  wood  as  they  fly 
out  through  a round  role  at  the  top  of 
the  gable. 

The  farmer  picks  up  a fork  and 
clambers  into  the  haymow.  He  slides 
the  tines  into  the  sweet-smelling  hay 
and  tosses  it  down  through  the  hay 
holes.  Dust  dances  in  the  angled  sun- 
shafts. 

The  farmer  climbs  out  of  the  mow 
and  goes  downstairs.  He  shifts  his 
quid  to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth 
and  arcs  a stream  of  red-brown  liquid 
against  the  planks  of  a stall.  The  hay 
lies  heaped  on  the  walkway.  The 
farmer  forks  it  into  the  manger,  and 
the  cows  tear  it  out  and  chew,  the 
grinding  sound  filling  the  barn. 

IN  THE  EARLY  1700s,  a wave  of 
Swiss  and  German  immigrants  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania.  Many  were 
farmers,  bringing  with  them  polished 
agricultural  skills,  frugal  natures,  and 
an  ability  to  build  with  their  own 
hands.  When  they  reached  the  deep, 
dark  soils  of  southern  Pennsylvania, 
they  knew  enough  to  stop.  And  when 
they  stopped,  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  build  their  barns. 

The  barns  they  had  left  behind  in 
Europe  were  small,  just  big  enough  for 
a few  horses  and  cattle.  In  America 
they  built  big,  as  big  as  the  dreams 
they  held  for  life  in  a new  land.  Wrote 
mapmaker  Lewis  Evans  in  1753:  “It  is 
pretty  to  behold  our  back- settlements 
where  the  barns  are  as  large  as  palaces, 
while  the  owners  live  in  log  huts;  a 
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sign  of  thrifty  farming.” 

The  typical  Pennsylvania  barn — the 
design  and  the  name  would  become 
known  throughout  the  colonies — was 
60  to  120  feet  long,  and  50  to  60  feet 
wide.  Also  known  as  a “Swisser”  or 
“Sweitzer”  barn,  it  nestled  into  a hill 
with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  the  hilltop. 
Whenever  topography  and  property 
lines  permitted,  the  barn  faced  south 
— toward  the  lee  side  of  winter,  the 
settlers  liked  to  say.  On  ground  level, 
earth  wrapped  the  barn  on  the  west, 
north,  and  east.  To  the  south,  an  ex- 
posed ground  story  supported  the 
barn’s  upper  level,  which  projected 
out  in  an  overhang  called  a laube  or  a 
forebay,  a European  detail  harking 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  shape  was  simple:  a box  with  a 
pitched  roof.  A passage  from  a barn- 
building manual,  published  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1797,  sums  up  the  philosophy 
of  the  day:  “Strength  and  convenience 
are  the  two  most  essential  requisites  in 
building;  the  due  proportion  and  cor- 
respondence of  parts  constituting  a 
beauty  that  always  first  attracts  the 
eye;  and  where  that  beauty  is  want- 
ing, carving  and  gilding  only  excite 
disgust.” 

Inside  the  barn  on  ground  level 
were  stalls  for  cows,  calves,  oxen,  and 
horses,  room  for  30  head  or  more;  and 
behind  the  stalls,  feed  bins,  root  cel- 
lars, and  a set  of  steps  up  to  the  barn 
floor. 
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Outside  on  the  north,  an  earthen 
ramp  rose  from  the  hill  to  tall  doors  at 
the  rear  of  the  bam.  The  doors  opened 
onto  a huge  main  room  used  for  thresh- 
ing grain,  storing  hay,  and  parking 
wagons  and  machinery. 

A barn,  like  any  building,  needs  a 
good  foundation.  Masons  built  of 
stone,  using  the  kind  that  was  avail- 
able: in  Berks  County,  red  sandstone; 
ledge  slates  and  shale  stones  along 
Blue  Mountain;  granite  and  gneiss  in 
upper  Bucks  and  Lehigh  counties;  and 
in  the  Valley  and  Ridge  province, 
light- gray  limestone  for  barns  in  the 
middles  of  the  valleys,  and  Tuscarora 
quartzite — a hard  sandstone — for 
barns  against  the  long,  parallel  moun- 
tains. Permanence  was  the  goal.  A 
Mennonite  farmer,  asked  why  he’d 
laid  up  a barn  wall  five  feet  thick,  re- 
plied, “Why  not?” 

Stone  and  Brick 

Prosperous  farmers  often  paid  to 
have  barns  built  entirely  of  stone. 
Later,  around  the  mid- 1800s,  brick 
barns  became  popular,  especially  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Traveling 
bricklayers  sometimes  made  their 
bricks  from  clay  deposits  on  the  farm. 
They  built  vents  into  walls  by  leaving 
out  bricks,  often  in  handsome  designs: 
goblets,  triangles,  diamonds,  Christ- 
mas trees,  sheaves  of  wheat.  Seen  from 
inside,  the  patterns  glowed  spectacu- 
larly. Occasionally  the  vents  resembled 
people  or  animals.  Near  Greencastle, 
a mason  had  the  last  comment  in  a 
dispute  with  a farmer  by  depicting 
him  not  upon  a horse,  as  the  farmer 
had  specified,  but  riding  an  ass. 

Whether  sided  with  stone,  brick  or 
wood,  a barn  had  to  have  a frame — 
beams,  rafters,  posts,  and  struts,  all  of 
wood.  The  farmer  would  go  into  his 
woods  and  fell  some  tall,  straight  trees. 
Most  builders  preferred  oak,  strong 
and  heavy,  although  some  chose  pine 
for  its  greater  workability. 

To  square  posts  and  beams — when 
finished,  many  were  a foot  or  more 
thick — the  farmer  used  a broadax,  a 
squat,  heavy-headed  tool  whose  S- 


curved  handle  let  him  work  close  to 
the  log  without  barking  his  knuckles. 
Sometimes  smaller  members  were 
squared  with  an  adze,  used  like  a hoe. 
The  beams  were  seasoned  for  a year  or 
two. 

Usually  the  farmer  hired  a profes- 
sional framer  to  assemble  the  frame. 
The  framer  cut  mortises  and  tenons — 
interlocking  joints — into  the  ends  of 
the  beams,  and  with  an  auger  drilled 
holes  for  the  oak  pegs  that  would  pin 
the  joints  together.  With  the  pieces 
still  on  the  ground,  he  assembled  them 
into  units  called  “bents,”  using  a stout 
ironwood  mallet  known  as  a “beetle” 
to  drive  the  pegs  home. 

What  followed  was  an  event  that 
unified  the  rural  community,  a barn- 
raising. The  women  prepared  a huge 
meal.  Men  brought  along  16-foot 
spiked  poles,  called  pikes,  which  they 
used,  under  the  farmer’s  supervision, 
to  push  the  heavy  bents  into  place 
atop  the  floor  beams.  Next,  they  added 
a plate  and  rafters.  The  old  barns  had 
no  ridgepole;  rafters  were  pegged 
together  at  the  top,  and  the  union  fur- 
ther strengthened  with  a collar  brace 
or  a great  strut.  Over  time,  framing 
dimensions  became  standard;  if  a 
farmer’s  barn  burned,  he  could  travel 
about  the  country  until  he  found  a va- 
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cant  barn,  buy  it,  dismantle  it,  and 
rebuild  it  atop  his  foundation. 

After  putting  up  a frame,  the  work 
party  turned  to  food,  drink  and  danc- 
ing. Later,  the  farmer  and  his  family 
added  siding,  a roof — usually  pine  or 
cedar  shingles,  or,  on  the  fancier 
barns,  slate — and  a coat  of  paint.  They 
made  the  paint  from  lime,  linseed  oil, 
skimmed  milk,  and  sesquioxide  of 
iron;  the  iron  colored  the  mix  red,  a 
pleasing  hue  that  helped  warm  the 
barn  in  winter  by  absorbing  the  sun’s 
rays.  Sometimes  they  edged  the  door 
openings  in  white,  and  added  hex 
signs — bright  geometric  designs — for 
an  extra  touch  of  color. 

Bents  and  Bays 

The  bents,  or  framing  sections, 
divided  the  barn  into  sections  of  open 
floor  called  “bays.”  The  middle  bay 
was  the  threshing  floor,  the  heart  of 
the  barn.  Here  the  farmer  unloaded 
his  harvest,  stacked  it  in  sheaves,  and 
beat  the  sheaves  with  a flail  to  break 
the  seeds  from  their  husks.  Wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  beans  each  required  a 
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special  flail.  For  separating  chaff  from 
grain— an  operation  termed  “win- 
nowing”— the  farmer  threw  open  all 
of  the  barn’s  doors,  setting  up  a draft, 
and  then  took  a tray,  scooped  up  some 
of  the  threshed  grain,  and  tossed  it  in 
the  air.  The  breeze  swept  the  chaff 
out  of  the  barn. 

In  the  1700s  and  1800s — and  well 
into  the  1900s — farmers  did  not  bale 
hay,  as  they  do  today.  Instead,  they 
trundled  it  into  the  barn  on  wagons 
and  forked  it  loose  into  the  mows. 
When  the  piles  mounded  too  high, 
they  loaded  the  hay  on  a sling, 
winched  it  to  a track  running  along 
the  rafters,  pulled  it  to  an  empty  spot 
in  the  mow,  and  dumped  it.  Some 
barns  still  have  their  hay  track,  a 
block- and-tackle  roped  against  it  col- 
lecting cobwebs. 

Blessed  with  rich  soil  and  a reason- 
ably long  growing  season,  Pennsyl- 
vania’s farmers  filled  their  granaries 
and  packed  their  haymows  year  after 
year.  George  Washington  wrote  of 
Pennsylvania:  “Her  husbandry  (though 
not  perfect)  is  much  better  and  her 
crops  proportionately  greater”  than 
those  of  other  colonies. 

Washington  would  find  himself  in- 
debted to  the  Keystone  State  farmers, 
who  fed  colonial  troops  throughout 
the  War  of  Independence.  Lancaster 
County,  with  hundreds  of  sturdy, 
stone-ended  barns,  became  known  as 
“the  breadbasket  of  the  Revolution,” 
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pouring  a steady  stream  of  food  to 
Washington’s  army  encamped  at 
Valley  Forge.  In  Chester  County,  a 
stone  barn  owned  by  one  John  Brinton 
became  a hospital  for  colonials 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Brandywine. 
Brinton,  so  the  story  goes,  climbed 
onto  his  farmyard  wall  and  offered  a 
column  of  passing  British  troops  such 
insulting  and  effective  epithets  that 
they  hauled  him  off  to  Philadelphia 
and  jailed  him  for  two  years. 

The  Pennsylvania  bank  barn  peaked 
in  popularity  in  the  late  1700s,  after 
about  50  years  of  development,  al- 
though farmers  continued  to  build  the 
design  until  the  close  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Many  of  the  barns  still  stand. 
Writes  Eric  Sloane,  recorder  of  Ameri- 
cana: “Whereas  most  of  the  early 
barns  of  New  England  are  gasping 
their  last  . . . many  of  the  stone  Penn- 
sylvania barns  are  good  for  another 
two  hundred  years,  even  though  they 
are  agriculturally  outmoded.” 

Outmoded,  perhaps,  although 
farmers  still  store  grain  and  hay  in 
their  bank  barns,  and  cattle  find  com- 
fortable shelter  under  the  south- 
facing overhangs.  Farmers  also  park 
machinery  inside,  sometimes  with  dis- 
astrous results:  the  earthen  banks  to 
the  north,  compressed  by  today’s 
heavy  farm  equipment,  may  edge  for- 
ward to  dislodge  beams  and  collapse 
foundation  walls. 

Barns  die  in  many  ways.  They  burn 
— lightning,  a penny  in  a fuse  box,  a 
firebug’s  match.  They  crumble  after 
frost  repeatedly  heaves  their  founda- 
tions. Neglected,  they  fall  apart.  They 
are  demolished  to  make  way  for  houses 
and  shopping  centers. 


The  barns  that  die  are  gone  for 
good.  They  cannot  be  rebuilt,  because 
the  labor  needed  to  erect  them  would 
cost  more  than  most  farmers  could 
afford,  and  because  the  farmers,  the 
framers,  and  the  masons  who  knew 
how  to  build  on  such  a grand  scale  are 
themselves  dead.  The  barns  that  stand 
are  their  memorials. 

Chickens  scatter  as  the  farmer 
crosses  the  barnyard.  He  closes  the 
gate,  stops,  and  squints.  Across  the 
field,  two  figures  leave  the  woodlot. 
They  trudge  through  the  knee-deep 
snow,  heading  toward  the  barn.  A tall 
one  and  a short  one.  Both  wearing  tat- 
tered blue  coats  and  carrying  mus- 
kets over  their  shoulders.  They  come 
through  the  snow,  eyes  peering  from  a 
band  of  grimy  skin  above  their  frosted 
mufflers  and  below  their  hats. 

The  farmer  spits  over  the  rail.  He 
has  corn,  turnips,  a few  eggs.  He  will 
go  get  the  boy.  With  the  help  of  these 
two — Ach,  what  a pair — they  will 
harness  the  team  and  fill  the  wagon. 
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Thoughts  While  Walking 

There  are  two  spiritual  dangers  in  not  owning  a farm.  One  is  the  danger  of  supposing 
that  breakfast  comes  from  the  grocery , and  the  other  that  heat  comes  from  the  furnace. 

— Aldo  Leopold 
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THIS  PARTICULAR  column  has 
been  a long  time  coming,  since  the 
subject  of  scents  as  a hunting  assist  is 
odoriferous  at  best.  It  necessarily 
stinks. 

Rut,  in  experiments  over  a period  of 
at  least  twelve  years,  I have  found  lit- 
tle to  change  some  opinions  expressed 
in  my  first  archery  book,  which  in- 
cluded bowhunting  ( Archery — From 
Golds  To  Big  Game,  Stackpole,  1970). 
“.  . . . it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  say 
that  deer  lures  in  general  are  no  good. 
It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  say  that 
they  are  good  until  I have  had  more 
evidence.” 

Since  that  time  I have  made  a num- 
ber of  experiments  seeking  further  evi- 
dence and  have  found  little  to  change 
my  original  thoughts.  Rut  to  be  fair  to 
those  who  advertise  and  sell  various 
scent  lures  and  coverups,  tie  on  an 
olfactory  mask  to  explore  the  subject 
with  me.  It  can  become  pretty  pun- 
gent. 

Prior  to  1970,  I had  experimented 
with  an  apple  odor  which  was  sup- 
posed to  bring  in  deer.  Reing  on  the 
cautious  side,  I called  the  manufac- 
turer and  asked  if  he  could  name  any- 
one who  had  had  any  success  with  it. 


Scents 

or  Nonsense? 


By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


ARCHERS  WHO  USE  elevated  stands  fre- 
quently place  lure  scents  at  several  loca- 
tions within  easy  shooting  distance. 


He  gave  me  two  names,  one  male  and 
one  female,  whom  I now  suspect  were 
among  his  debtors  or  relatives.  I took 
the  stuff  to  a private  deer  preserve  and 
spread  some  of  it  around  while  secret- 
ing myself  in  the  nearest  good  cover. 
Nothing  happened,  even  though  the 
place  was  lousy  with  deer,  and  I had 
laid  the  scent  on  an  obvious  runway. 
Inadvertently,  I walked  away  from 
the  bottle  which  had  the  cap  off. 

A week  later,  I went  back  to  re- 
trieve the  bottle  and  found  it  sitting 
right  where  I had  left  it.  Allowing  for 
miniscule  evaporation,  there  was  no 
more  missing  from  the  bottle  than  I 
had  previously  used.  Surely,  if  the 
scent  was  all  that  effective,  some 
nosey  deer  would  have  knocked  the 
bottle  from  its  precarious  position  on 
the  log  in  that  period  of  time.  There 
was  no  question  that  some  deer  trav- 
eled that  trail  each  day. 

Over  the  years,  other  scents  began 
to  make  their  appearances.  I early  sus- 
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pected  some  were  taken  from  does  in 
estrus,  and  this  was  later  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  ads.  My  collection 
grew,  but  despite  use  of  the  scents  on 
many  occasions,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence in  my  experience  to  indicate 
that  they  were  good  or  bad. 

Of  course,  I am  very  careful  to 
choose  stands  where  the  wind  is  likely 
to  be  in  my  favor.  If  it  isn’t,  I have 
other  locations  on  the  same  runways 
which  will  be  to  my  advantage.  I still 
took  an  occasional  deer,  but  none 
when  I was  using  the  various  lure 
scents.  The  fact  is,  when  I was  em- 
ploying them,  no  deer  came  close, 
upwind  or  downwind.  This  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  unfavorably  against 
the  scents,  but  there  was  no  visible 
evidence  of  their  effectiveness. 

I gave  a bottle  of  my  collection  to  a 
friend  who  had  a tame  buck.  He  told 
me  that  he  experimented  with  it,  and 
the  deer  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  In  fact,  though  this  was  ad- 
vertised as  scent  from  the  urine  of  a 
female  deer  in  estrus,  the  buck  ap- 
peared to  deliberately  avoid  it. 

I gave  a bottle  to  another  friend 
who  hunts  from  tree  stands.  Here  is 
his  story.  “I  laid  a line  of  the  scent 
within  easy  bow  range  of  my  stand. 
Early  in  the  morning  a buck  appeared 
and  went  right  to  the  location  of  the 
scent.  He  followed  it  to  where  I had 
sprinkled  some  and  I shot  him.” 

There  are  others  who  swear  by 
these  scents  as  attractors  for  buck 
deer.  However,  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, there  is  normally  very  little 
rutting  activity  before  the  last  week  of 
October.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
buck  might  not  be  interested  in  the 
scent  of  a doe  in  heat.  Bucks  are  cap- 
able of  mating  before  the  normal  rut- 
ting season,  and  they  are  restrained 
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more  by  the  fact  that  there  are  few,  if 
any,  receptive  does  available,  than  by 
inability  to  perform. 

When  my  successful  friend  reported 
on  shooting  his  deer  at  a scent  loca- 
tion, it  renewed  my  interest  if  not  my 
confidence.  Last  year  I took  a bottle 
of  the  strongest  stuff  to  the  enclosure 


HERE  IS  A VARIETY  of  scents  intended  to 
attract  deer  or  mask  the  hunter’s  human 
odor.  All  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common, 
so  far  as  Schuyler  is  concerned:  an  odor 
that  doesn’t  appeal  to  him.  As  for  the  deer . . . 

of  a buck  who  was  obviously  in  rut, 
and  I dripped  some  of  it  on  a tree 
within  a foot  of  his  enclosure.  The  old 
boy’s  neck  was  fully  swollen  and  he 
was  doing  continuous  battle  with  the 
heavy  wire  surrounding  him.  I moved 
off  at  a distance  to  observe.  Not  once 
did  he  show  the  slightest  interest  in 
the  marked  tree.  In  fact,  his  belliger- 
ence was  directed  to  most  other  parts 
of  the  enclosure  except  that  area. 

Not  satisfied,  I collected  seven  dif- 
ferent bottles  of  deer  scent  from  an 
equal  number  of  commercial  houses 
and  went  to  the  aforementioned  re- 
serve. I chose  the  third  week  of 
November,  normally  the  height  of  the 
rut.  In  an  area  of  trees  which  the  deer 
must  pass  to  get  to  their  feeding  sta- 
tion, I applied  each  of  the  scents  and 
carefully  diagrammed  each  location 
on  paper  so  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion about  which  scent  was  involved  if 
deer  showed  any  interest  in  it.  I then 
hid  myself  in  a feed  shed  from  which  I 
could  readily  observe  each  tree  that 
had  been  treated  with  a different  lure. 
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SCENT  VENT,  shown  at  left  with  knife  for  comparative  size,  can  be  fastened  to  jacket  while 
hunting,  capped  afterwards.  Eyedropper,  right,  is  handy  for  applying  smelly  liquid  scent  to 
boots. 


In  over  two  hours,  fourteen  deer 
moved  to  and  from  the  feeding  sta- 
tions, during  which  travel  they  passed 
between  or  among  the  treated  trees. 
All  were  does.  None  gave  even  one  of 
the  trees  a tentative  sniff. 

So,  I again  went  out  and  treated 
each  tree  with  the  identical  lure  used 
before.  During  the  next  two  hours 
another  dozen  or  so  deer  made  the 
feeding  excursion.  One  was  a well  de- 
veloped button  buck.  A fully  antlered 
deer  made  an  appearance  approxi- 
mately 60  yards  from  my  “stand,”  but 
he  showed  no  inclination  to  come  in 
and  investigate.  Again,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  interest  shown  in  any  of 
the  lures. 

What’s  Proved? 

What  does  all  this  prove?  Well,  it 
only  proves  that  there  was  no  obvious 
response  to  any  of  my  machinations. 
Needless  to  say,  with  the  exception  of 
one  friend’s  apparent  success,  it  did 
not  build  my  confidence  in  drawing 
deer  to  me  with  either  artificial  or 
natural  scents. 

I have  read  a number  of  letters 
from  those  who  sell  deer  lures  indicat- 
ing successes  in  the  field  with  them.  I 
can’t  argue  with  them.  Those  who 
report  making  kills  near  or  on  the 
scent  locations  have  used  cotton  balls 
or  twigs  or  anything  else  available  on 
which  to  place  the  lure.  Some  recom- 


mend fastening  it  with  cotton  to  the 
instep  of  a boot  so  that  the  lure  will 
provide  a scent  track  as  you  walk. 
Others  suggest  placing  it  around  the 
sole  of  the  shoe  or  boot.  Still  others, 
including  some  who  sell  the  scents, 
advise  not  placing  it  on  any  article  of 
clothing  since  that  will  presumably 
direct  an  interested  animal’s  attention 
to  the  hunter.  Rather,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  scent  be  placed  at  a point 
where  it  will  bring  the  animal  within 
shooting  range.  Those  who  utilize  tree 
stands  are  urged  to  place  a number  of 
scent  stations  within  reasonable  shoot- 
ing distances. 

Since  most  of  the  scent  lure  con- 
tainers hold  little  more  than  an  ounce, 
the  price  of  deer  scents  is  somewhere 
between  the  cost  of  cologne  and  cheap 
— very  cheap — perfume.  Basically,  all 
three  have  a common  denominator  in 
attempting  to  please  those  of  the 
opposite  sex. 

Taking  the  success  stories  at  face 
value,  the  question  still  arises  as  to 
what  part  the  lures  really  had  in 
attracting  bucks.  Did  they  actually 
bring  the  male  deer  into  the  area?  Or 
did  the  deer  become  curious  about  the 
lure  after  it  moved  into  the  area  on  its 
own? 

In  the  same  vein  as  lures  are  the 
coverup,  or  masking,  scents.  These 
are  designed  to  overcome  the  human 
scent  so  that  approaching  deer  will 
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not  become  alarmed.  There  is  no 
question  among  serious  hunters  that 
the  deer’s  ability  to  smell  is  the  most 
reliable  of  its  senses  in  avoiding  danger. 

Skunk  scent  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  in  masking  human  scent. 

One,  Skunk  Skreen,  is  a manufac- 
tured product  from  Texas  which  ex- 
actly duplicates  the  odor  of  skunk. 
Although  it  is  said  that  deer  some- 
times become  curious  about  the  scent 
of  skunks,  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
one  is  to  mask  the  human  odor  in  the 
event  there  is  a wind  shift  or  it  is 
impossible  to  take  a stand  downwind 
of  a likely  spot  for  deer. 

Separate  Bottles 

To  make  it  as  safe  to  use  as  possible, 
the  mixture  comes  in  two  separate, 
easy-to-use  bottles.  It  is  necessary  to 
mix  the  fluids  on  site,  to  develop  the 
skunk  scent.  Further,  a clever  attach- 
ment known  as  a Scent  Vent  permits 
the  hunter  to  safely  carry  the  mixed 
scent  right  with  him.  The  apparatus  is 
a plastic,  felt-lined  container  which 
attaches  to  the  clothing  by  means  of  a 
safety  pin.  When  not  in  use,  a screw- 
on  cover  contains  the  residue  odor. 

I used  the  stuff  numerous  times  dur- 
ing the  past  season  without  any  visible 
results  one  way  or  the  other.  How- 
ever, one  season  is  hardly  a fair  trial 
since  no  situation  developed  in  which 
I could  determine  whether  the  scent 
had  any  effect.  A friend  in  Texas 
claims  to  have  had  excellent  results 
with  it  in  masking  human  odors  while 
hunting  varmints  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Skunk  Skreen  does  appear  to  have 
limited  life  when  compared  to  the 
natural  scent.  Of  course,  once  your 
own  nostrils  become  used  to  the  odor, 
it  is  really  difficult  to  personally  test 
its  effectiveness  after  a time. 

Tink  Nathan,  who  goes  in  heavily 
for  natural  scents  at  his  Safariland 
Archery  Corporation  in  Virgina,  has  a 
skunk-odor  masking  scent  that  is  the 
real  McCoy.  He  sells  it  under  the  label 
Tink’s  Stink  Skunk  Scent.  This  stuff  is 
so  powerful  that  it  must  be  used  with 


HERE  IS  THE  first  item  in  an  annual  series 
of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  to  be 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  non-hunters  as  well  as 
hunters  - everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  non-game  species.  Won’t 
you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $2,  the 
decal  $1,  delivered,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17120. 


caution.  A capped  bottle  of  it  I kept 
inside  a plastic  container  which  was 
inside  a close-fitting  cardboard  con- 
tainer still  stunk  up  the  interior  of  my 
closed  bow- gun  cabinet. 

All  of  those  who  dispense  scent  lures 
or  masking  scents  could  take  a page 
from  Bob  Kirschner,  who  provides  an 
eyedropper  dispenser  with  his  Rut- 
Deer  Lure.  This  enables  you  to  see  ex- 
actly how  much  you  are  using,  besides 
making  it  easy  to  put  in  only  where 
you  want  it. 

So  there  you  have  my  scent  story. 
Although  I have  never  felt  the  need  of 
any  such  assist  in  my  deer  hunting,  I 
have  tried  to  provide  fair  and  impar- 
tial tests.  I drove  ninety  miles  (on  non- 
lead gasoline)  in  a final  effort  to  prove 
the  efficacy  of  these  lures,  without 
confirmation. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  better  results. 
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The  Black  Powder  Burner 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


BLAIR  TURNEY  waited  for  the 
morning  sun  to  clear  the  horizon 
before  dumping  a powder  charge  into 
his  50-caliber  flintlock.  He  topped  off 
the  powder  with  a 370-grain  maxi- 
ball and  dabbed  the  priming  pan  sev- 
eral times  with  an  Uncle  Mike’s  pan 
charger,  then  lowered  the  frizzen  to 
make  sure  it  fit  flush  on  the  pan.  The 
rifle  loaded,  all  he  needed  was  a deer 


JAY  WILLIAMS  demonstrates  ML  loading 
technique  while  longtime  black  powder 
shooter  Ray  Waugaman  looks  on. 


to  break  around  the  ridge  to  his  left  to 
give  him  an  open  shot. 

It  was  a perfect  spot  with  open 
shooting  if  all  went  according  to  plan. 
Several  times  as  the  morning  wore  on, 
he  checked  his  priming  powder  for 
dampness,  not  wanting  to  get  caught 
with  a misfire.  The  only  thing  that 
perturbed  him  was  the  possibility  of  a 
deer  coming  in  from  the  right — a veri- 
table maze  of  small  saplings  would 
make  it  next  to  impossible  to  get  a 
clear  shot. 

A single  shot  down  the  hollow 
quickened  his  pulse,  but  if  a deer  did 
show,  it  would  be  coming  through  the 
saplings.  Despite  the  odds  against 
him,  he  still  watched  for  a minute 
before  starting  to  turn  back  to  his 
original  watch.  It  was  then  he  saw  the 
deer.  He  knew  it  was  more  than  50 
yards,  but  it  wasn’t  the  distance  that 
bothered  him;  it  was  the  trees. 

All  he  could  do  was  wait  and  hope. 
He  leaned  the  Thompson  Hawken 
against  a tree,  but  didn’t  cock  it  until 
the  deer  stopped.  When  the  deer 
moved  a yard  or  so  and  stopped  in  a 
small  opening,  he  froze  the  sights  on 
the  chest  and  touched  off  the  shot.  A 
burst  of  splinters  in  the  sunlight  told 
him  his  slug  had  connected  on  wood, 
but  to  his  amazement  the  deer  dropped 
instantly.  After  hurrying  up  to  find 
the  deer  dead,  he  found  a three-inch 
sapling  that  had  been  struck  with  the 
heavy  maxi-ball.  The  big  slug  smashed 
through  the  small  tree  and  traveled 
several  more  yards  before  hitting  the 
deer. 

Blair  had  experimented  with  sev- 
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eral  black  powder  rifles  during  the 
summer,  but  he  didn’t  know  his  muz- 
zleloader  carried  such  power.  It  had 
nearly  cut  the  tree  in  two  and  then 
penetrated  deep  into  the  vital  section 
of  the  deer.  It  was  proof  positive  the 
outfit  qualified  as  a deer  rifle. 

When  Friar  Roger  Bacon  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  insisted  to  his  supe- 
riors that  experimentation  was  a vital 
implement  of  science,  he  was  chas- 
tised and  ridiculed.  Early  in  the  13th 
century,  science  was  considered  by 
many  as  the  work  of  Beelzebub.  For  a 
monk  to  take  such  a radical  stand  was 
unheard  of. 

Yet,  Friar  Bacon  was  a man  of  vi- 
sion, perhaps  ahead  of  his  time.  He 
dabbled  with  such  wild  ideas  as 
power  boats,  convex  lenses,  and  even 
flying  devices.  His  mind  was  always 
probing,  and  somewhere  along  the 
line  he  stumbled  onto  the  formula  for 
making  black  powder.  History  is 
unclear  as  to  who  actually  devised  the 
formula,  but  Bacon  knew  that  a mix- 
ture of  charcoal,  sulphur  and  salt- 
peter wrapped  in  parchment  would 
set  off  a din  that  sorely  disturbed  his 
fellow  monks. 

Bacon  recorded  his  findings  in  such 
a manner  that  they  would  be  unclear 
to  the  layman,  but  despite  his  efforts 
the  word  got  out,  and  before  his  death 
he  saw  black  powder  being  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 

It’s  doubtful  if  Bacon  ever  thought 
of  black  powder  being  used  as  a pro- 
pellant. It  is  true  he  knew  it  had  the 
capability  of  being  destructive  if  used 
in  large  quantities.  But  using  the  mix- 
ture in  a weapon  was  still  decades 
away,  and  it  was  around  1400  before 
it  was  fired  with  any  degree  of  stabil- 
ity from  a hand-held  device.  From 
that  point  on,  gunpowder  was  here  to 
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BLAIR  TURNEY  fires  50-caliber  Williams 
rifle  over  the  Oehler  Chronotach  Skyscreen 
system  to  check  velocity  of  the  175-gr. 
round  ball.  Table  on  page  61  lists  test 
results. 

stay,  with  all  its  assets  and  liabilities. 

There’s  not  much  point  in  tracing 
the  muzzleloader’s  development  to 
the  day  when  the  matchlock  design 
offered  the  military  a somewhat  us- 
able shoulder  weapon.  Subsequently, 
the  wheel-lock  showed  distinct  advan- 
tages over  the  matchlock,  but  it  was 
too  complicated  and  fragile  to  hold  the 
spotlight  very  long.  Then  along  came 
the  flintlock,  the  first  ignition  system 
to  offer  any  degree  of  reliability. 

A Frenchman,  Marin  le  Bourgeoys, 
is  credited  with  inventing  the  true 
flintlock,  even  though  a version  called 
the  snaphaunce  used  a piece  of  flint 
hitting  against  a bar  of  steel  that 
dropped  sparks  into  a pan  of  powder. 
A number  of  ideas  using  flint  and  steel 
apparently  were  in  use  long  before  le 
Bourgeoys  combined  the  designs  used 
in  the  snaphaunce  and  the  miquelets. 
By  combining  different  parts  of  the 
two  systems  and  adding  several  ideas 
of  his  own,  a shoulder  weapon  was 
born  that  would  change  the  face  of 
history. 

The  flintlock  was  so  popular  and 
dependable  it  didn’t  vanish  the  in- 
stant the  percussion  cap  was  invented. 
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Although  it  suffered  some  bad  public- 
ity over  misfires,  it  has  always  had  ad- 
mirers. It  even  left  its  mark  in  our  lan- 
guage with  sayings  like,  “flash  in  the 
pan”  and  “keep  your  powder  dry.” 
Actually,  both  these  old  sayings  refer 
to  the  priming  charge,  since  weather  is 


BLAIR  TURNEY’S  maxi-ball  passed  through 
this  three-inch  sapling  before  going  on  to 
drive  into  a whitetail’s  chest  for  a clean  kill. 
Such  results  can’t  help  but  impress  a hunter. 

the  Achilles’  heel  for  the  flintlock. 
Carelessness  in  keeping  the  flint  sharp 
and  square  with  the  frizzen  can  be 
another  problem.  But  under  normal 
conditions,  the  flintlock  will  fire  every 
time  if  the  shooter  does  his  part. 

The  black  powder  gun  arrived  in 
the  New  World  with  the  first  settlers. 
Since  it  was  basically  a military  wea- 
pon, it  did  not  perfectly  meet  the 
needs  of  the  frontier  people.  The  dan- 
gers and  needs  these  early  settlers  faced 
were  vastly  different  from  what  the 
military  was  up  against. 

In  time,  the  cumbersome  military- 
type  outfit  gave  way  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rifle,  a long,  graceful,  smaller- 
caliber  rifle  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  East.  It,  in  turn,  became  known  as 
the  Kentucky  Rifle  when  frontiersmen 
moved  into  that  region.  As  the  west- 
ward movement  continued,  rifle  re- 
quirements changed;  buffaloes  and 
grizzles  were  harder  to  kill  than  deer 
and  turkeys,  and  long  barrels  were 


unhandy  on  horseback.  So  the  Plains 
Rifle  was  developed.  This  was  basi- 
cally a large-caliber  rifle  with  com- 
paratively short  barrel  and  a sturdy 
half-stock.  There’s  no  question  that 
the  black  powder  gun  in  its  various 
types  played  an  important  role  in 
establishing  our  nation. 

It  was  a step  at  a time  process 
through  the  black  powder  guns  until 
the  self-contained  cartridge  came  on 
the  scene.  The  new  version  took  the 
world  by  storm,  but  with  all  the  vir- 
tues the  self-contained  cartridge  had, 
the  black  powder  outfit  was  not  totally 
discarded.  Admittedly,  the  muzzle- 
loader  served  no  real  purpose  for  the 
hunter  or  the  military,  but  a few 
shooters  were  willing  to  stick  with  the 
challenge  of  shooting  instead  of  ac- 
cepting technology.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  loyal  group,  the  black  powder 
gun  would  probably  have  become  a 
forgotten  piece  of  Americana. 

Unknown  to  most  of  us  modern- 
type  hunters,  the  dedicated  black 
powder  buff  stuck  with  the  muzzle- 
loader  for  all  types  of  hunting.  Shortly 
before  I left  for  the  Army,  I recall 
meeting  an  aged  hunter  who  was  car- 
rying a percussion  cap  double  barrel. 
Jokingly,  he  criticized  my  20-gauge 
double  as  being  “pussycat  modern,” 
but  I was  so  dumbfounded  looking  at 
the  old  fellow  and  his  muzzleloader 
that  I garbled  something  about  not 
being  able  to  see  through  the  smoke. 
It  was  a dumb  answer,  but  I couldn’t 
believe  anyone  would  ignore  modern 
shotshells  for  something  as  uncertain  as 
a muzzleloader  (at  that  time,  I thought 
the  muzzleloader  was  uncertain). 

It’s  unlikely  I will  ever  trade  my 
20-gauge  over/under  for  a black  pow- 
der shotgun,  nor  will  I swap  my 
Ruger  284  for  a brass-plated  flintlock, 
but  I do  admire  the  faith  black  pow- 
der shooters  have  in  their  front-end 
loaders.  They  aren’t  interested  in 
maximum  power,  ease  of  operation, 
or  300-yard  shots.  They  like  the  idea 
that  black  powder  shooting  offers  the 
ultimate  challenge  to  the  hunter.  The 
equipment  is  basic,  and  the  odds  are 
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against  the  hunter.  He  has  only  one 
shot  so  that  has  to  count.  Also,  the 
black  powder  hunter  must  understand 
his  quarry  and  be  willing  to  get  in 
close  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  shot.  It 
can  be  a nerve-tingling  experience. 

The  old  system  may  be  primitive, 
but  it’s  not  a toy,  nor  should  it  be 
treated  as  one.  It’s  a full-fledged  hunt- 
ing rifle  and  must  be  treated  with  the 
same  respect  as  the  centerfire.  In  fact, 
learning  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  flint- 
lock rifle  requires  far  more  time  than 
learning  how  to  shoot  a conventional 
rifle  reasonably  well. 

The  first  thing  that  should  be 
taught  to  any  new  black  powder  con- 
vert is  that  the  muzzleloader  outfit 
can  be  blown  asunder  with  an  exces- 
sive powder  charge.  It’s  been  passed 
around  rather  carelessly  that  the  muz- 
zleloader will  burn  only  so  much  pow- 
der and  expel  the  rest.  Don’t  bank  on 
that!  Stuffing  large  charges  of  powder 
into  the  gizzard  of  the  muzzleloader  is 
like  playing  Russian  roulette  with  all 


THE  WILLIAMS  RIFLE  has  a lefthand  lock, 
unobtrusive  but  high-grade  stock  carving, 
and  very  nice  brasswork.  Also,  note  how 
flint  points  directly  into  priming  pan  for 
good  ignition. 

the  cylinders  loaded.  Pressure  builds 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  powder 
charge,  just  as  it  does  in  the  center- 
fire.  The  more  powder,  the  higher  the 
pressure.  Dangerous  gases  could  blow 
by  a loose  breech  plug,  or,  in  fact, 
burst  the  barrel. 

For  the  sizable  portion  of  the  army 
of  flintlock  hunters  who  aren’t  quite 
sure  how  the  flint  and  steel  rifle 
works,  let’s  look  at  some  basics.  First, 


Chronograph  Results 

Extreme 

Powder  Velocity  Variation 


Rifle 

Caliber 

Barrel 

Length 

Twist 

Bullet 

Weight 

(grains) 

Type 

(f.p.s.) 

(f.p.s.) 

Williams 

50 

Paris 

42 

1/72 

Round 

175 

50 

2F 

1302 

123 

n 

" 

" 

" 

" 

ll 

60 

2F 

1512 

18 
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" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

70 

2F 

1829 

27 

n 

" 

n 

" 

" 

n 

80 

2F 

1802 

89 

n 

" 

" 

" 

90 

2F 

1877 

32 

Hawken 

Factory 

28 

1/48 

50 

3F 

1348 

31 

n 

II 

" 

" 

ll 

" 

60 

3F 

1470 

6 

" 

" 

n 

" 

ll 

" 

70 

3F 

1619 

38 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

90 

3F 

1739 

44 

" 

" 

" 

" 

ll 

" 

110 

3F 

1871 

32 

" 

" 

n 

" 

ll 

Maxi 

370 

60 

3F 

1207 

20 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 

70 

3F 

1337 

25 

n 

" 

" 

" 

ll 

90 

3F 

1416 

50 

n 

" 

" 

" 

" 

110 

3F 

1532 

34 

Lyman 

" 

" 

32 

1/66 

" 

70 

3F 

1343 

12 

n 

II 

" 

n 

" 

ll 

90 

3F 

1465 

40 

Velocity  reading  is  the  average  for  3 shots;  the  extreme  variation  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  highest  and  lowest  readings. 

Jay  Williams  feels  the  very  slow  twist  of  the  Paris  barrel  (one  complete  turn  in 
72  inches)  is  better  for  the  hunter,  but  1 turn  in  56  inches  would  be  wiser  for  tar- 
get. The  slower  twist  is  much  easier  to  reload. 

Temperature  52  degrees;  windy 

All  shooting  done  by  Blair  Turney;  Ray  Waugaman  reloaded  each  gun.  Two 
dabs  of  priming  powder  from  an  Uncle  Mike’s  Priming  Pan  Charger  were  dropped 
into  the  priming  pan  just  prior  to  firing  the  shot  from  a benchrest. 

The  above  loads  are  presented  for  information  only;  they  are  not  recommended 
for  use  by  other  shooters  and  no  responsibility  for  accidents  resulting  from  their 
use  will  be  assumed  by  the  author,  GAME  NEWS,  or  the  publisher. 
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DON  LEWIS,  left,  with  Lyman  Great  Plains 
Rifle;  Blair  Turney  and  his  Thompson/Center 
Hawken;  and  Ray  Waugaman  holding  his 
custom  full-stock  rifle  by  Jay  Williams. 


the  sparks  that  fall  into  the  priming 
pan  are  bits  of  red  hot  metal  the  flint 
scrapes  off  the  frizzen.  This  is  why  it’s 
so  important  to  keep  the  flint  sharp 
and  striking  high  on  the  face  of  the 
frizzen.  Many  misfires  are  caused  by 
dull  flints  or  low  striking  ones.  When 
the  hammer  is  down,  the  flint  should 
be  pointed  directly  into  the  priming 
pan.  Last,  the  flint’s  scraping  edge 
must  be  square  with  the  frizzen. 

Surprisingly,  the  priming  pan  re- 
quires only  a little  FFFFg  powder.  It’s 
a common  practice  to  fill  the  pan  until 
it  overflows,  thinking  the  more  pow- 
der, the  better.  Actually,  too  much 
priming  powder  slows  down  ignition, 
and  powder  grains  caught  between 
the  pan  cover  and  pan  itself  can  allow 
dampness  in  or  the  powder  to  fall  out. 
One  of  Pennsylvania’s  most  knowl- 
edgeable flintlock  builders,  Lloyd 
Norris  of  Tarentum,  barely  covers  the 
bottom  of  the  priming  pan.  Lloyd  in- 
sists the  pan  should  never  be  filled 
above  the  touchhole — just  even  with 
it. 

Loading  the  flintlock  is  the  heart  of 


accurate  shooting.  Being  consistent  is 
mandatory,  yet  it’s  a fairly  simple 
procedure.  Always  drop  the  ramrod 
into  the  barrel  to  make  certain  it  is 
empty.  Dump  a moderate  charge  of 
powder  into  the  barrel  and  bump  the 
breech  several  times  to  settle  it  in  the 
barrel.  Since  the  touchhole  bushing  is 
concave  or  drilled  out  in  its  rear  por- 
tion, hitting  the  barrel  forces  powder 
into  the  counterbore  of  the  bushing. 
This  puts  the  main  charge  closer  to  the 
priming  charge  and  cuts  down  the 
traveling  distance  of  the  ignition  burn 
to  the  bore. 

Jay  Williams  of  Pittsburgh,  who  oc- 
casionally builds  a flintlock,  told  me 
that  centering  the  patch  on  the  muz- 
zle was  more  important  than  most 
shooters  thought.  Also,  Jay  was  em- 
phatic about  the  proper  procedure  for 
starting  the  ball  and  patch.  He  frowns 
on  starting  the  patched  ball  with  a 
sharp  blow  on  the  short  starter.  Jay 
claims  this  can  deform  the  ball  or  tear 
the  patch.  Instead,  he  seats  the  ball 
and  patch  slightly  into  the  muzzle 
with  his  thumb  and  pushes  it  a few 
inches  into  the  muzzle  with  the  long 
end  of  the  short  starter,  then  seats  the 
ball  on  the  powder  charge  with  one 
even  sweep  on  the  ramrod.  No  pound- 
ing or  hammering  at  anytime. 

Chronograph  Data 

To  get  data  on  different  flint  out- 
fits, I enlisted  the  aid  of  Blair  Turney 
of  Worthington,  who  is  somewhat  of  a 
black  powder  specialist,  and  Ray 
Waugaman  from  Worthington,  who 
uses  a Jay  Williams  creation.  For- 
tunately, Jay  was  able  to  join  in  with 
his  expertise  for  the  long  chronograph 
session. 

One  idea  that  was  kicked  around 
was  the  importance  of  patch  thick- 
ness. The  patch  has  a two-fold  pur- 
pose. It  seals  off  the  gases  behind  the 
ball,  and  it  grips  both  the  ball  and  the 
rifling  to  impart  spin  to  the  ball.  This 
is  essential  for  accuracy. 

Old-timers  stuck  with  bed  ticking 
that  was  roughly  .016  thick.  Factory 
patches  we  used  miked  out  to  about 
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.020.  Naturally,  the  thicker  the  patch 
the  harder  the  rifle  is  to  load  with  a 
given  diameter  ball.  Williams  felt  the 
patch  could  be  a lot  thinner  to  ease 
the  loading  procedure,  but  the  shooter 
would  have  to  do  some  testing  to  see 
how  a thinner  patch  would  affect  his 
results. 

.007  Patches 

Ray  Waugaman  was  using  patches 
that  miked  around  .007,  and  they 
were  definitely  easier  to  use,  especially 
after  the  barrel  fouled  with  residue. 
Ray  had  no  problem  with  accuracy, 
but  here  again,  each  rifle  would  have 
to  be  checked  thoroughly  in  range 
tests.  It  was  our  concensus  that  the 
thicker  patch  would  enhance  accu- 
racy and  probably  increase  velocity. 
The  question  is  how  much  the  accu- 
racy would  be  changed.  Velocity  loss 
probably  would  be  minimal.  The  thin 
patch  theory  could  have  merit,  espe- 
cially for  a second  shot  that  had  to  be 
loaded  in  a hurry. 

Our  plan  was  to  use  three  guns  and 
two  sizes  of  black  powder,  2F  and  3F, 
in  the  bore,  and  4F  in  the  priming 
pan.  We  weren’t  expecting  any  start- 
ling results,  but  using  three  different 
barrel  lengths  might  show  a variance 
in  the  velocity  reading.  All  guns  used 
were  50  calibers. 

Turney  brought  a Thompson  Haw- 
ken  with  a 28-inch  barrel  that  had  a 
48-inch  twist  and  a Lyman  Great 
Plains  Rifle  with  a 32-inch  barrel  and 
66-inch  twist.  Waugaman  furnished 
the  Williams  custom  rifle  that  had  a 
42-inch  barrel  with  a 72-inch  twist. 

The  nearby  chart  shows  our  results. 
It’s  important  to  note  the  consistent 
shot-to-shot  velocity  these  guns  pro- 
duced. I’ve  fired  hundreds  of  center- 
fire  handloads  over  the  skyscreens 
that  didn’t  approach  this  consistency. 

The  flintlock  can  take  us  back  to 
our  forefathers’  day  if  we  keep  the  old 
outfit  as  near  to  “primitive”  as  pos- 
sible. The  purest  wouldn’t  touch  a 
maxi-ball  or  even  a factory  made  flint 
or  patch.  To  this  type  of  hunter,  it  is 
the  drawbacks  of  the  old  outfit  that 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
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generate  enthusiasm.  No  plastic  gim- 
mick for  protecting  his  priming  pow- 
der; he  uses  pure  leather  wrapping.  If 
the  rain  soaks  through,  he  loses  the 
shot,  just  as  the  hunter  did  200  years 
back. 

The  reverse  transition  from  the  cen- 
terfire  to  the  flintlock  requires  time 
and  practice.  Just  learning  to  hold  the 
sight  picture  through  the  ignition  se- 
quence is  long  and  frustrating,  but 
every  boy  and  girl  in  early  times  went 
through  the  same  thing.  They  didn’t 
learn  it  overnight,  either.  Rut  on  the 
other  hand,  they  had  no  choice.  There 
wasn’t  a centerfire  or  two  hanging 
above  the  mantel  in  those  days.  It  was 
black  powder  all  the  way.  . . . 
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The  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports  that,  in  what  may  be  a back- 
door attempt  to  give  the  “sagebrush 
rebels”  what  they  want,  Senator 
Charles  Percy,  Illinois,  has  introduced 
legislation  which  would  “direct  the 
President  to  estimate  the  value  of  fed- 
eral properties,  identify  those  that 
could  be  sold,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  streamline  the  sale  process,” 
as  the  first  step  in  a way  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  by  selling  public  lands. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  estimates  that  deer  hunting 
expenditures  boost  the  state’s  economy 
by  $250  million  and  that  the  deer  har- 
vested provide  5000  tons  of  venison 
worth  over  $21  million. 


Researchers  hope  to  reestablish  a 
wolf  population  in  Glacier  National 
Park  by  using  controlled  burning  tech- 
niques to  create  moose  and  beaver 
habitat,  the  wolves’  primary  prey.  It  is 
hoped  the  new  food  source  will  attract 
nearby  wolves  from  Canada  where  they 
are  still  relatively  numerous. 

As  a means  to  curb  the  loss  of  wild- 
life habitat  on  agricultural  lands,  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Conservation 
has  initiated  a new  program,  PAWS  — 
Planning  Ahead  for  Wildlife  Survival. 
Twelve  field  service  agents,  specializing 
in  wildlife,  fisheries,  and  woodlot  man- 
agement on  private  lands,  have  been 
assigned  to  help  landowners  establish 
long  range  plans  that  will  provide  wild- 
life needs  on  their  property  and  still 
maintain  the  farms’  profitability. 


The  Montana  Department  of  Fish, 
Wildlife,  and  Parks  conducts  public 
auctions  as  a means  to  dispose  of  con- 
fiscated game  animals,  with  the  money 
going  into  the  Department’s  general 
fund  — last  year’s  auctions  netted 
$43,516.  Prices  vary  widely,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  game  and  the  number 
of  bidders,  but  some  of  the  prices  paid 
at  a recent  auction  were;  deer,  $10; 
adult  elk,  $30;  pheasant,  $3;  and  up  to 
$200  for  a moose.  Twenty-two  of  the  25 
successful  bidders  were  from  another 
state,  apparently  hunters  who  didn’t 
want  to  return  home  emptyhanded. 


According  to  estimates  by  the  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Maine  fish 
and  game  departments,  nonresident 
hunters  spend  over  $100  million  a year 
in  the  three-state  region. 


Gary  Smith,  superintendent  of 
World’s  End  State  Park  in  Sullivan 
County,  Pa.,  has  had  success  with  a 
new  plan  encouraging  park  visitors  to 
clean  up  litter  by  offering  rewards  for 
turning  in  aluminum  can  tabs.  Collec- 
tors receive  a Smoky  Bear  bookmark 
for  five  pull  tabs,  a Smoky  Bear  lapel 
pin  for  ten,  and  various  other  rewards 
up  to  a birdhouse  for  300  tabs.  In  just  a 
two-month  period  last  summer,  visitors 
turned  in  90,000  tabs. 


Gulf  Oil  Corporation  has  added 
financial  support  to  a study  initiated  by 
the  Blackfoot  Indians  and  conducted 
by  the  University  of  Montana,  ta  de- 
velop a plan  which  would  protect  the 
endangered  grizzly  bear  and,  at  the 
same  time,  deal  with  the  conflicts  be- 
tween grizzlies  and  mineral  develop- 
ment, human  encroachment,  and  other 
factors  complicating  grizzly  bear  man- 
agement. 


A bald  eagle  nest  containing  two 
young  was  discovered  this  past  year 
along  the  South  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  in  West  Virginia.  This  nest,  a 
significant  find  in  itself  considering 
the  endangered  status  of  our  national 
emblem,  is  the  first  known  case  of  a 
bald  eagle  ever  nesting  in  the  Moun- 
tain State. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 
AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 
NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 
TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
\ FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS. 


QUESTION  - 

MAY  I PICK  UP  CORN  LEFT 
IN  THE  FIELD  ON  STATE 
GAME  LANDS  ? 

ANSWER  - 

NO,  ONLY  MUSHROOMS  AND 
BERRIES  MAY  BE  PICKED  AND 
REMOVED  FROM  STATE  GAME 
LAND. 
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Since  September  1,  1980,  it  has  been  legally  required  that  a 
minimum  of  100  square  inches  of  fluorescent  orange  be  worn  while 
hunting  deer  (except  during  the  special  muzzleloading  and  archery 
seasons),  bear  or  woodchucks,  and  that  while  hunting  chucks  orange 
must  be  worn  on  the  head.  The  SPORT  hat,  which  is  shown  on  this 
month’s  cover,  satisfies  this  requirement.  It’s  cool,  shades  the  eyes, 
repels  flies  and  gnats,  shows  your  support  for  hunting  as  a sport — 
and  could  save  your  life.  Send  $4  to  the  Game  Commission,  ad- 
dress below,  and  we'll  get  one  out  to  you  immediately. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Computer  Mailing  Coming 

AS  WE  ANNOUNCED  back  in  March,  the  subscription  price  of  GAME 
L NEWS  has  gone  up,  effective  with  this  issue.  This  was  made  necessary  by 
an  increase  of  over  100  percent  in  mailing  costs  for  magazines  of  our  type.  This 
radical  increase  came  unexpectedly.  Russ  McKee,  editor  of  Michigan  Natural 
Resources  Magazine,  has  dug  into  the  situation  and  summarizes  it  about  as 
follows:  Four  or  five  years  ago,  Congress  authorized  a series  of  postal  rate 
increases  designed  to  gradually  bring  second,  third  and  fourth  class  postage 
rates,  both  regular  and  non-profit,  into  line  with  current  costs.  But  in  Decem- 
ber 1981,  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  a quasi- independent  policy  body,  de- 
cided it  needed  more  income  immediately  and  raised  the  rates  to  level  five — the 
maximum  allowed  by  Congress — effective  January  4,  1982.  Congress  was  not 
in  session  at  the  time,  and  few  if  any  mailers  complained.  . . . 

State  conservation  magazines  throughout  the  country  were  caught  by  sur- 
prise. All  such  publications  work  on  extremely  tight  budgets,  and  any  large 
unexpected  expense  can  wreak  havoc.  For  one  reason  or  another,  a number  of 
these  magazines  have  folded  recently,  and  for  the  rest  such  a postage  increase 
can  only  make  things  worse.  We  hope  the  survivors  will  be  able  to  hang  in  there 
and  that  the  others  will  be  back,  as  each  one  has  done  far  more  good  than  it  got 
credit  for.  But  at  the  moment  the  future  is  uncertain. 

So  far  as  GAME  NEWS  was  concerned,  following  the  increase  our  only 
recourse  was  to  boost  our  subscription  rate,  as  that  is  almost  our  only  means  of 
revenue.  What  effect  that  will  have  on  circulation  remains  to  be  seen.  We  hope 
you  stay  with  us. 

In  a further  effort  to  control  costs,  we  speeded  up  the  conversion  of  our  mail- 
ing department  from  the  old  Addressograph  system  to  a computer  setup.  This 
was  in  the  works  for  some  time,  but  the  cost  increase  got  it  on  line  sooner. 
Therefore,  in  a month  or  so  you  will  notice  a change  in  the  mailing  label  affixed 
to  the  back  cover  of  your  GAME  NEWS.  The  top  line  will  be  a combination  of 
letters  and  numbers — actually  your  individual  account  number. 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  get  in  touch  with  us  about  your 
subscription,  include  this  number  and  be  certain  you  list 
it  accurately.  It  will  provide  the  simplest  and  quickest  way 
for  us  to  find  your  account  and  resolve  whatever  problem 
exists. 

We  expect  there  will  be  some  problems.  The  only  way  to 
transfer  the  information  on  your  current  label  to  a com- 
puter disk  is  by  manually  “typing”  it.  To  do  one  label  per- 
fectly would  be  no  big  deal;  expecting  to  do  some  200,000 
of  them  perfectly  would  be  asking  a bit  much.  So  if  there’s 
anything  on  your  label  which  must  be  corrected,  tell  us 
about  it.  Be  certain  to  print  or  type  that  account  number — 
accurately . Then  have  a little  patience.  Everything  will 
be  squared  away  in  a month  or  two. — Bob  Bell. 


That  Last  Good  Shot 

By  Ransom  A.  Blakeley 


HE  WAS  JUST  sitting  down  to  sup- 
per when  the  phone  rang.  He 
knew  right  away  it  was  Ken  Jackson 
because  all  the  voice  on  the  other  end 
said  was,  “Woodchucks.”  He  knew, 
too,  there  must  be  a lot  of  them,  be- 
cause Ken  never  used  the  phone  for 
anything  less  than  a dire  emergency. 

“Okay,  Ken,”  he  replied.  “I’ll  be 
over  soon  as  I finish  supper.” 

The  phone  clicked  in  his  ear. 
Pushing  his  chair  back  from  the 
table,  he  entered  the  living  room  and 
unlocked  his  gun  cabinet.  There  stood 
a 222  with  6x  scope  which  would 
group  in  three-quarters  of  an  inch  at 
100  yards.  The  22-250  next  to  it  would 
do  as  well  and  had  racked  up  an  im- 
pressive toll  of  woodchucks  out  to  400 
yards.  But  the  rifle  he  reached  for  was 
a little  old  pump  chambered  for  the  22 
Winchester  Rimfire  cartridge,  which 
was  also  known  as  the  22  Remington 
Special. 

Ken  Jackson’s  farm  is  very  rolling, 
with  small  fields  and  hedgerows  be- 
tween. The  challenge  would  be  to 
stalk  within  effective  killing  range  of 
the  22  WRF.  Twenty-five  to  75-yard 
shots  would  be  the  rule,  with  an  occa- 
sional 100-yard  opportunity.  This 
may  sound  easy,  but  he  tried  for  head 
shots  only,  and  shot  offhand  at  any- 
thing up  to  50  yards.  His  father  had 
often  said,  “Stand  up  on  your  hind 
legs  and  shoot  like  a man.”  Sage  ad- 
vice, he  now  knew.  A rest  is  fine,  if 
you  have  plenty  of  time,  but  many 
times  you  have  to  shoot  suddenly  or 
not  at  all. 

He  rummaged  in  the  drawer  for 
ammunition  and  came  up  with  a box 
of  ammo  marked  “high  velocity.”  The 
label  claimed  a muzzle  velocity  of 
1450  feet  per  second  for  the  45-grain 
flat-nose  bullets,  which  isn’t  very  high 
by  today’s  varmint  cartridge  stan- 
dards. But  what  mattered  to  him  was. 


they  worked.  A head  or  chest  shot 
would  guarantee  a dead  chuck  up  to 
100  yards. 

The  box  felt  light.  Looking  inside 
he  found  only  three  cartridges.  “Well, 
this  is  it,”  he  muttered,  for  production 
of  22  Winchester  Rimfire  cartridges 
had  been  discontinued  a couple  of 
years  earlier  and  these  were  his  last. 

Driving  into  the  Jackson  yard,  he 
parked  where  he  wouldn’t  block  the 
big  tanker  that  would  be  coming  to 
pick  up  the  milk.  Ken  was  in  the  milk- 
ing parlor.  “Back  pasture’s  full  of 
them,”  was  Ken’s  terse  greeting.  “One 
old  settler  right  in  the  middle,  must 
have  a dozen  holes.  Big  as  a coon. 
Already  ruined  ’bout  half  an  acre  of 
trefoil.” 

“I’ll  see  what  I can  do,  Ken.” 

“Good  luck,”  Ken  called  as  he 
washed  the  next  cow’s  udder. 

Walking  down  the  pasture  lane,  he 
dropped  his  three  cartridges  into  the 
tubular  magazine  and  slid  the  inner 
tube  shut.  A reassuring  “snick,  click” 
of  the  slide  handle,  and  the  rifle  was 
loaded.  He  eased  the  hammer  down  to 
the  safe  position. 

Wind  and  Sun 

Wind  in  his  face,  sun  at  his  back,  he 
came  to  the  first  knoll.  He  knew  there 
was  a chuck  hole  just  over  the  rise, 
under  the  stone  fence  to  his  right. 
Nearing  the  top,  crouched  over,  he 
stopped;  then  he  rose  slowly,  looking 
first  at  the  chuck  hole  and  then  out 
into  the  pasture  for  a feeding  chuck. 
He  waited  for  perhaps  a minute. 
Nothing.  Crouching  down,  he  ad- 
vanced a few  more  steps,  then  stood 
up  again. 

It  always  amazed  him  how  much 
new  territory  a few  steps  could  open 
to  view.  Now  he  could  see  everything 
from  the  top  of  the  knoll  he  was  stand- 
ing on  to  the  top  of  the  next  rise. 
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A shrill  whistle  startled  him,  as  a 
woodchuck  he  hadn’t  seen  dashed  for 
its  hole.  As  the  chuck  raced  across  the 
pasture,  the  little  rifle  seemed  to  rise 
as  if  by  its  own  will.  The  moment  the 
rifle  reached  his  shoulder  he  found  he 
was  looking  right  down  the  sights,  as 
always.  There  was  something  magic 
about  this  rifle.  Or  maybe  the  magic 
was  a stock  that  fit  him  perfectly,  put- 
ting the  sights  right  in  line  with  his 
eye  and  target. 

Knowing  woodchucks,  he  pointed 
the  rifle  not  at  the  humping  chuck  but 
at  his  hole.  A chuck  usually  hesitates 
just  a moment  before  diving  under- 
ground. That  habit  was  this  wood- 
chuck’s undoing.  When  it  stopped, 
the  rifle’s  sights  settled  halfway  be- 
tween the  eye  and  ear.  A quick  squeeze 
of  the  trigger,  and  the  shot  was  on  its 
way.  The  chuck  dropped  in  its  tracks. 
Its  tail  stiffened,  vibrated  a few  times 
and  collapsed — the  sure  sign  of  a clean 
kill. 

This  was  snap  shooting  at  its  best, 
and  that’s  what  this  rifle  was  best  at. 
Fast  responses  and  good  coordination 
between  the  shooter  and  his  rifle  are 
essential  for  this  kind  of  shooting. 
Years  of  practice  and  familiarity  with 
the  same  rifle  had  helped  sharpen  this 
skill.  But  the  rifle  itself  had  to  be  right 
for  this  job.  Weight,  balance,  stock  fit 
— the  closer  they  harmonize  with  the 
shooter’s  needs,  the  better  they  can 
work  together.  Though  the  range  had 
been  only  35  yards  or  so,  the  split-sec- 
ond timing  made  it  a shot  to  be  proud 
of. 

Just  Where  Aimed 

Reloading  the  little  rifle,  he  pushed 
the  safety  on,  then  walked  over  to  the 
dead  chuck.  The  WRF  bullet  had 
landed  halfway  between  eye  and  ear — 
just  where  it  had  been  aimed.  He  pro- 
ceeded down  through  the  draw  and 
up  the  other  side,  walking  slowly  and 
quietly,  looking  around  to  make  sure 
he  didn’t  miss  some  head  popping  up 
above  the  grass. 

He  knew  there  was  a chuck  hole 


about  100  yards  beyond  the  next  crest. 
Sidestepping  a bit,  he  lined  his  sha- 
dow up  with  where  the  hole  should  be 
so  the  woodchuck  would  have  to  look 
almost  directly  into  the  sun  to  see 
him.  Getting  down  on  his  hands  and 
knees,  he  inched  himself  over  the 
crest,  straight  toward  the  hole,  trying 
for  absolute  silence. 

When  he  figured  he  was  within  50 
yards,  he  slowly  stood  up.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  the  chuck  at  the 
mouth  of  its  hole,  back  to  the  gun.  In 
a moment  the  front  bead  had  steadied 
on  the  woodchuck’s  head.  With  delib- 
erate speed  he  squeezed  off.  A solid 
“kuplunk”  announced  a hit.  At  58 
paces,  there  was  the  woodchuck  lying 
at  his  front  door,  the  neat  hole  of  the 
22  Winchester  Rimfire  bullet  in  the 
back  of  his  head.  Two  for  two.  One 
shot  left. 

As  always,  he  disposed  of  his  chuck 
before  moving  on.  Some  hunters  let 
their  kills  lay,  but  Ken  Jackson  was 
strongly  opposed  to  that.  He  didn’t 
relish  picking  a half-decomposed  car- 
cass off  the  guards  of  his  mower,  or 
finding  the  odorous  remains  of  one  in 
a bale  of  hay.  Other  hunters  toss  their 
kills  down  a hole,  but  that  often  spoils 
it  for  habitation  by  other  chucks.  So 
those  chucks  he  didn’t  want  for  the 
table  were  always  carried  to  a fence- 
row  where  nature’s  scavengers  would 
be  most  likely  to  find  and  dispose  of 
them. 

He  knew  Ken  would  like  him  to  get 
the  grizzled  residenter  in  the  back 
pasture,  but  that  old  settler  was  wise 
to  the  ways  of  woodchuck  hunters. 
Otherwise  he’d  never  have  become  so 
old  and  prosperous.  His  estate  lay  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  few  areas  on 
Ken’s  farm  that  was  more  than  100 
yards  from  a hedgerow  or  hilltop.  But 
the  hunter  still  had  one  cartridge. 
With  a bit  of  luck  and  some  good 
management,  perhaps  that  would  be 
enough. 

Nearing  the  top  of  the  last  rise  be- 
fore the  cowpath  ran  out  into  the  back 
pasture,  the  new  landscape  began  to 
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HE  MOVED  into  a sitting  position  and 
waited.  The  old  chuck’s  head  popped  up 
about  100  yards  away.  This  was  it.  There 
was  no  way  to  get  closer.  The  man  held  the 
front  sight  even  with  the  top  of  the  wood- 
chuck’s head  and  carefully  squeezed  off  his 
last  shot. 

spread  out  before  him.  Sure  enough, 
the  old  settler  was  out.  You  didn’t 
need  binoculars  to  see  his  huge  form. 
He  was  leisurely  taking  a bite  here,  a 
nibble  there,  then  sitting  upright, 
alert  for  danger.  With  350  yards  of 
open  pasture  separating  them,  the  old 
chuck  was  safe  as  a church. 

Studying  the  landscape,  the  man 
saw  a slight  draw  running  off  to  the 
right  of  the  old  chuck’s  encampment. 
Perhaps  the  hill  he  had  just  climbed, 
and  the  next  parallel  hedgerow,  could 
provide  enough  cover  to  put  him  at 
the  foot  of  that  draw.  It  was  worth  a 
try. 

Carefully  he  backtracked  until  out 
of  view  of  the  old  settler.  With  the  hill 
between  them,  he  moved  quickly  to 
the  next  hedgerow.  Using  that  hedge- 
row as  a screen,  he  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  draw.  Crouching  down,  he 
used  the  dry  stream  bed  to  crawl 
quietly  through  the  hedgerow.  Slowly 
he  stood  up,  and  just  a few  seconds 


later,  so  did  the  old  settler.  Waiting 
for  the  chuck  to  drop  from  view,  he 
crouched  over  and  began  following 
the  draw  toward  the  old  settler’s  hole. 
The  draw  became  shallower.  He 
hugged  the  ground,  inching  closer. 

The  pasture  was  closely  grazed. 
Sparse  clumps  of  weeds  provided  scant 
cover.  Inching  up  behind  the  last 
clump  between  him  and  the  old  set- 
tler, he  slowly  rolled  into  a sitting 
position,  then  waited.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  where  the  old  chuck  was,  or  even 
whether  he  was  still  out.  Just  then  a 
brown  head  popped  up  above  a weed 
patch  about  100  yards  away. 

This  was  it.  There  was  no  way  to 
get  closer.  He  held  the  front  sight  even 
with  the  top  of  the  woodchuck’s  head 
and  carefully  squeezed  the  trigger. 

At  the  rifle’s  crack,  the  brown  head 
disappeared — almost  too  suddenly! 
And  there  had  been  no  “kerplop.” 
Had  he  stretched  his  luck  too  far? 
Maybe  this  time  he  had.  But  “lucky” 
shots  never  happen  unless  you  some- 
times try  for  them. 

Slowly  he  took  the  gun  from  his 
shoulder  and  ejected  the  empty  case 
into  his  hand.  He  looked  pensively  at 
the  shiny  brass  case — all  that  remained 
of  the  last  cartridge  this  rifle  would 
ever  fire.  Carefully  he  put  the  empty 
into  his  shirt  pocket.  He  had  desper- 
ately wanted  this  shot  to  be  a good 
one.  Now,  here  he  sat,  reluctant  to 
learn  the  truth. 

Last  Shot 

Rising  to  his  feet,  he  walked  slowly, 
peering  anxiously  toward  the  clump 
of  weeds  where  he  had  last  seen  the 
old  settler.  Out  of  habit  he  counted  his 
steps.  Fifty  paces;  nothing.  Seventy- 
five;  still  no  sign.  Eighty-five,  90,  95 
and  he  was  at  the  edge  of  the  weed 
patch.  Ninety-six,  97,  98  ...  a smile 
spread  across  his  face.  Just  two  steps 
ahead  in  the  tall  weeds  lay  the  still 
form  of  the  old  settler.  Rolling  him 
over,  he  saw  the  bullet  hole  just  below 
the  chin.  The  last  shot  had  done  its 
work. 

Picking  up  the  hefty  chuck,  he 
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headed  down  toward  the  farmstead. 
Ken  would  be  happy.  The  old  settler 
would  no  longer  be  consuming  half  an 
acre  of  trefoil  every  summer. 

Leaving  the  woodchuck  by  the  back 
step  of  the  farmhouse,  he  put  the  rifle 
gently  into  the  car.  Usually  he  would 
have  knocked  on  the  door  and  talked 
with  Ken  for  a few  minutes.  This  eve- 
ning he  didn’t  feel  like  talking. 

Back  in  his  living  room  he  eased  into 
his  favorite  chair,  the  little  rifle  across 
his  lap.  Yellow  rays  from  the  setting 
sun  poured  through  the  window,  glint- 
ing from  the  blued  steel.  The  walnut 
glowed  with  a mellowness  acquired 
only  from  years  of  careful  handling. 
His  thoughts  wandered  back  through 
the  years,  sampling  the  good  times 
they  had  shared.  Woodchucks,  squir- 
rels, rabbits,  occasional  crows  and 
raccoons;  he  couldn’t  begin  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  animals  they  had 
taken.  Yes,  there’d  been  misses,  but 
few  he  could  blame  on  the  rifle.  It  had 
always  served  him  well. 

Taking  the  gun  apart,  he  soaked  a 
patch  with  Hoppe’s  No.  9 and  wiped 
the  bore  clean,  as  he  did  after  every 
hunt.  Perhaps  other  cleaners  would 
work  as  well,  but  he  liked  the  smell  of 
Hoppe’s.  It  reminded  him  of  his  boy- 
hood, when  he  had  watched  his  father 


cleaning  his  guns  and  listened  to  the 
hunting  stories  he  told  so  well.  A dry 
patch  followed.  Holding  the  barrel  up 
to  the  light,  he  looked  through.  The 
spiral  grooves  were  as  sharp  and  bright 
as  ever.  His  father  had  said,  “Take 
good  care  of  your  tools,  and  your  tools 
will  take  good  care  of  you.”  It  was 
true.  This  little  gun  had  never  let  him 
down.  But  what  good  this  perfect  bar- 
rel now,  with  no  more  cartridges? 

Taking  another  patch  he  thor- 
oughly saturated  it  with  rust-inhibit- 
ing grease  and  swabbed  it  through  the 
bore.  Then,  after  carefully  oiling  the 
internal  parts,  he  put  the  gun  back 
together,  wiped  it  off  with  a dry  cloth 
and  applied  a light  coat  of  rust  inhib- 
iting grease  to  the  blued  steel.  The 
edges  of  the  octagonal  barrel  were 
worn  bright,  and  there  were  bright 
spots  on  the  underside  of  the  receiver 
where  it  had  been  carried  over  his 
arm  for  many  a mile  afield,  but  not  a 
speck  of  rust,  anywhere. 

What  should  he  do  now  with  this 
useless  old  rifle?  He  held  it  at  arm’s 
length,  admiring  its  sleek,  graceful 
lines.  A collector  would  probably  pay 
enough  for  it  that  he  could  buy  a mod- 
ern gun,  and  maybe  a scope.  But  no 
modern  gun  had  the  feel  and  handling 
qualities  of  this  one.  None  came  to  the 
shoulder  with  the  sights  right  on. 
None  held  as  steadily,  and  none  felt  as 
familiar  in  his  hands. 

In  Its  Place 

Slowly  he  got  up  and  opened  the 
door  of  the  gun  cabinet.  There  was 
one  empty  spot.  Carefully,  he  set  the 
old  rifle  back  in  its  place.  From  his 
shirt  pocket  he  fished  out  the  empty 
22  WRF  case.  He  balanced  it  upright 
on  the  ledge  next  to  the  octagonal  bar- 
rel of  the  little  pump.  Maybe  it  would 
never  hunt  again,  but  at  least  the  little 
rifle  eould  remind  him  of  the  many 
fine  times  afield  they  had  shared — 
and  of  that  last  good  shot. 

A lump  came  to  his  throat,  and  his 
eyes  grew  misty  as,  slowly,  he  closed 
the  door  of  the  gun  cabinet  and  turned 
the  key. 
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Trees 

for 

Tomorrow 

By  Bryce  L.  Hall 

PGC  Forester 


HE  GRIZZLED  old-timer  eased 
himself  off  to  the  side  of  the  log- 
ging road.  The  trials  and  joys  of  many 
a hunt  were  etched  across  his  weath- 
ered face  and  well  worn  hunting  out- 
fit. As  I stopped  and  opened  my  door 
to  greet  him,  a warm,  knowing, 
grandfatherly  look  radiated  from  his 
face. 

Unfortunately,  I was  not  in  half  as 
good  a mood  as  he  appeared.  I was  on 
my  way  to  check  a timber  sale  after 
attending  a meeting  where  I had  at- 
tempted to  clear  up  some  criticisms 
based  on  misconceptions  concerning 
the  Game  Commission’s  wildlife  habi- 
tat management  program.  As  happens 
in  all  aspects  of  life,  far  too  many 
people  make  assumptions  or  base  their 
opinions  on  incorrect  information  or 
on  a few  disconnected  facts. 

With  chainsaws  roaring  in  the 
background,  I now  fully  expected  to 
take  another  browbeating  from  this 
seasoned  hunter.  I could  not  have 
been  more  wrong.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
really  made  my  day.  Instead  of  criti- 
cizing us  for  destroying  his  hunting 
grounds  or  complaining  how  miser- 


LOGGER Steve  Shick  clearcuts  short  rota- 
tion aspen  blocks.  New  sets  of  aspen 
blocks  are  cut  every  ten  years  to  assure  re- 
generation and  to  provide  varying  stages  of 
regrowth  for  food  and  cover. 

able  those  clearcuts  looked,  he  told  me 
how  glad  he  was  that  there  was  finally 
going  to  be  some  cutting  in  this  area 
again.  He  reeled  back  in  his  mind  to 
the  days  of  long  ago  when  this  area 
had  first  been  logged.  He  recalled 
how  the  diversity  of  habitat  back  then 
had  made  the  hunting  so  much  better, 
and  he  reminisced  about  hunting 
grouse  and  varying  hares  in  thickets 
which  grew  in  the  different  stands  of 
timber  which  had  been  cut.  Then  as 
the  thickets  grew  and  no  more  cutting 
was  done,  his  hunting  was  reduced  to 
only  the  deer  and  turkey  which  could 
survive  in  the  limited  cover  present  in 
the  big  timber.  He  wondered  how 
rough  a time  the  deer  must  be  having 
now  with  everything  so  grown  up. 

The  old-timer  was  right.  Best  of  all 
was  that  he  was  basing  his  opinions  on 
facts,  facts  which  he  had  gathered  by 
careful  observation  over  the  many 
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CLEARCUT  SLASH  acts  as  a barrier  to  protect  seedling  regeneration  while  providing  shade 
from  extreme  ground  temperatures  and  assuring  a supply  of  nutrients  as  it  slowly  breaks 
down  and  returns  to  soil. 


years  he  had  spent  hunting  in  this 
area. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  many  facts 
about  the  Game  Commission’s  wild- 
life habitat  improvement  work  which 
are  sometimes  unknown,  or  not  under- 
stood, by  many  sportsman,  loggers, 
and  others  who  make  use  of  our  State 
Game  Lands.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  relation  to  our  timber  cutting 
operations  which  occur  on  the  Game 
Lands.  A short  description  of  our 
management  objectives  is  in  order. 

Management  Plans 

Professional  foresters,  biologists, 
and  land  managers  map  and  type 
every  acre  of  Game  Lands  to  show  the 
size  and  species  of  timber  present. 
Trails,  food  plots,  fields,  swamps, 
spring  seeps — even  rock  outcrops — 
are  included  on  our  maps.  Each  map 
is  then  divided  into  sections.  These  en- 
compass several  hundred  to  several 
thousand  acres,  depending  on  the 
Game  Lands  size.  The  sections  con- 
tain differing  stands  (units  defined  by 
a specific  size  and  type  of  timber) . All 
of  this  information  goes  into  our  man- 


agement plans  in  conjunction  with 
recommendations  for  the  best  possible 
management  for  all  game  and  non- 
game species  of  wildlife  specific  to 
each  individual  Game  Lands.  This 
management  plan  then  becomes  the 
basis  for  decisions  regarding  the  proper 
management  of  our  wildlife  and  tim- 
ber resources. 

Even-aged  Management 

Even-aged  management  forms  the 
backbone  of  our  management  plans. 
It  is  a goal  we  are  shooting  for  in  the 
management  of  many  of  our  forested 
Game  Lands.  Even-aged  management 
is  the  best  tool  for  harmonizing  our 
timber  cutting  and  wildlife  habitat 
improvement  work.  It  refers  specifi- 
cally to  our  clearcutting  operations.  A 
simplified  example  will  help  demon- 
strate the  principle  behind  even-aged 
management. 

Imagine  a 100- acre  patch  of  forested 
land.  We  have  decided  to  put  the  tim- 
ber on  a 100-year  rotation  cycle.  To 
do  this,  we  must  clearcut  one  acre  per 
year  for  100  years;  then  the  cycle 
begins  again.  At  the  end  of  100  years 
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we  still  have  100  acres  of  timber,  but 
we  have  broken  it  down  into  a stand 
representing  every  age  class  from  one 
to  100  years.  Consequently,  every 
stage  of  forest  growth  from  brush  to 
mature  timber  is  represented.  This 
all-aged  forest  composed  of  many  in- 
dividual stands  provides  us  with  a 
variety  of  food  and  cover  conditions 
spread  out  over  a specific  area. 

With  this  even- aged  system  we  are 
also  striving  to  get  a certain  per- 
centage of  our  Game  Lands  forested 
acreage  into  each  size  class  of  timber. 
The  following  shows  the  approximate 
distribution  by  percent  of  acreage 
which  we  attempt  to  achieve  by  clear- 
cutting. 

1.  Sawlog  size  14  inches  and 
over — 40  % 

2.  Large  pole,  8-14  inches — 20% 

3.  Small  pole,  4-8  inches — 20% 

4.  Reproduction  and  sapling, 
under  4 inches — 20% 

Where  We  Stand  Now 

A typical  Game  Lands  has  been  ac- 
quired after  being  logged  over  in  the 
early  1900s.  Little  cutting  has  prob- 
ably been  done  since  then  because  the 
timber  has  not  been  mature  enough  to 
sell  commercially.  This  trend  has  been 
reversing  itself  very  fast,  especially 
within  the  last  15  years.  Now,  many  of 
our  Game  Lands  consist  of  large  pole 
and  sawtimber  stands.  This  leaves  us 
with  some  large  tracts  of  Game  Lands 
and  only  5%  to  10%  of  small  pole  and 
reproduction  size  timber.  This  small 


amount  of  timber  in  the  brush  stage 
can  be  devastating  to  wildlife  popula- 
tions. It  seriously  reduces  the  deer 
browse,  the  turkey  nesting  sites,  the 
rabbit,  varying  hare,  and  grouse 
cover. 

Ideally,  our  even-aged  manage- 
ment cutting  cycle  should  have  started 
just  after  the  logging  in  the  early 
1900s.  Instead,  with  much  of  our  tim- 
ber now  in  the  sawtimber  stage,  we 
are  trying  to  play  catch-up  with  our 
clearcutting  program,  trying  to  in- 
crease the  diversity  of  habitat  which 
will  ensure  healthy  populations  of  all 
wildlife  species. 

Public  Criticisms 

We  hope  these  facts  will  lay  to  rest 
criticism  from  such  people  as  loggers 
who  do  not  understand  that  we 
sometimes  have  to  cut  timber  before 
its  utmost  economic  maturity  in  order 
to  achieve  a proper  timber  size  class 
distribution.  And  from  the  preserva- 
tionists who  do  not  know  the  relation- 
ships between  clearcutting  and  the 
tremendous  benefits  it  holds  in  creat- 
ing diversity  of  habitat,  food,  and 
cover  for  all  species  of  wildlife.  And 
from  the  sportsman  who  wonders  why 
his  favorite  hunting  area  had  to  be 
clearcut,  not  thinking  of  the  new 
hunting  opportunities  it  will  present 
in  the  near  future. 

All  in  all,  as  we  work  toward  our 
wildlife  habitat  management  goals, 
you  can  be  assured  of  an  unending 
supply  of  trees  for  tomorrow. 


1981  Bear  Licenses  Now  Available  to  Collectors 

Collectors  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  unsold  licenses  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1981  bear  season  are  now  available  to  persons  who  enjoy  assem- 
bling such  memorabilia.  The  past  season  was  the  first  issue  ever  of  bear 
licenses  in  this  state,  thus  they  will  hold  a unique  position  in  collections. 
These  licenses  are  available  at  a price  of  50  cents  each  plus  a $2  handling 
and  postage  fee  for  each  order.  (Multiple  licenses  ordered  at  the  same  time 
require  only  one  handling  fee.)  Payment  should  be  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Section,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 
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g>lototn’  Boton 

By  Bob  Cubbins 


For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth,  but  in  another  dress. 

(With  apologies  to  Longfellow!) 

TWELVE  YEARS  ago,  on  my  40th 
birthday,  my  stepdad  handed  me 
a card  with  an  inscription  that  read, 
“Welcome  to  the  age  of  aches  and 
pains!  With  love,  your  old  huntin’ 
pal.” 

Perplexed,  I looked  again  at  the 
face  of  the  card:  a color  photo  of  an 
orange  belton  setter  and  two  ring- 
necks,  backed  by  a stone  wall  and 
framed  by  maples  sighing  with  color. 
No  hint  there! 

“Whaddya  mean,  ‘aches  and  pains’? 
I haven’t  any  aches  and  pains.  Feel 
fine!” 

He  smiled  that  inscrutable  smile  of 
experience  and  pushed  a package  into 
my  hands.  “Open  it  up,”  was  the  im- 
perative. 

It  was  a pair  of  handwarmers,  the 
unnecessary  truck  of  gadgeteers.  Or  so 
I thought  at  the  time.  A man  had 
enough  trouble  just  carrying  shells, 
knives,  rope,  and  compass.  But  I 
thanked  him  and  reasoned  that  he 
knew  something  I didn’t.  It  turned 
out  that  he  did. 

Yesterday,  it  seemed,  I’d  raced  the 
sun  across  the  sky.  Afield  on  the  heel 
of  dawn,  I’d  hunted  until  dusk,  re- 
turned to  eat  and  sleep,  and  risen  the 
next  day  to  do  it  all  over  again.  There 
was  never  a hint  of  fatigue  in  my 
joints,  never  a barking  arch,  rarely  a 
sore  muscle,  never  a rheumy  eye  that 
refused  to  clear  after  repeated  swab- 
bings.  The  punctures  of  thorns  and 
the  scratches  of  briars  healed  over- 
night. Common  colds,  even  the  flu, 
had  been  vanquished  by  a day  of  bat- 
tle with  alders  and  birch  whips,  im- 
mersion in  creekbottoms  and  all-day 


wet  feet,  neck  drenchings  from  snow- 
covered  hemlocks,  and  cold  that  had 
threatened  to  fuse  flesh  and  gunmetal. 
The  standard  cure  for  everything 
from  biliousness  to  an  ingrown  toenail 
had  been  a day  or  two  in  the  grouse 
and  woodcock  covers. 

Great  sport  in  those  yesterdays  had 
been  to  walk  a companion  to  ground 
— invite  him  out  on  a Saturday  in 
October  and  just  walk  him  to  exhaus- 
tion. Wipe  his  eye,  too!  Not,  you 
understand,  to  cripple,  embarrass,  or 
demean  him,  but  just  to  invite  compe- 
tition and  add  sauce  to  the  feast.  The 
young  man  who  couldn’t  go  it  the  next 
day  was  like  an  old  setter:  he  had  no 
bottom.  And  he  was  ribbed  until  he 
worked  himself  into  such  shape  that 
today’s  fast  joggers  would  have  been 
hard  put  to  keep  up  with  him  after  the 
first  hour. 

But  I’m  losing  sight  of  my  purpose, 
which  is  not  to  wallow  in  nostalgia 
but  to  prove  a point. 

Something  Better  To  Do 

Now,  you  youngsters  reading  this 
want  to  find  something  better  to  do. 
Oil  your  boots,  sharpen  a few  blades, 
run  a few  patches  through  your  deer 
iron.  This  is  for  oldsters,  those  battle- 
scarred  veterans  who  accept  with 
mellow  stoicism  (and  a growing  sense 
of  newfound  riches)  the  encroach- 
ments of  age  and  the  limitations  of 
time.  Youth  exults  in  its  inheritance  of 
agility,  speed  and  endurance,  and  I 
don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  it 
shouldn’t.  But  the  very  idea  that  these 
attributes  will  yield  to  advancing 
years  is  incompatible  with  the  nature 
of  youth — and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 
So  that  you  all- day  and  everyday 
hunters  want  to  excuse  yourselves  for 
the  time  being  and  “leave  us  older  folk 
be.”  At  least  for  awhile  yet.  We’ll 
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welcome  you  back  whenever  you  feel 
you  want  to  join  us. 

Before  age  intruded,  I was  leading 
up  to  suggesting  that  my  old  stepdad 
was  right.  Aches  and  pains  do  begin  at 
40,  or  thereabouts.  Quiet  and  almost 
unnoticed  at  first,  they  insinuate 
themselves  into  our  consciousness  un- 
til we’re  forced  to  grant  them  tenure. 
And,  in  most  cases,  we  make  them 
mighty  insecure  for  a few  years.  But 
we  learn,  once  we’ve  accepted  them 
as  lodgers  we  can’t  evict,  they  bring 
with  them  some  interesting  compan- 
ions whom  we’ll  introduce  later. 

The  aches  and  pains  are  just  casual 
visitors  at  first.  We  notice  as  we  grip 
the  stock  of  the  smoothbore  that  our 
fingers  seem  a bit  stiff  today  or  that  an 
elbow’s  a little  cranky.  We  may  have  a 
crick  in  the  neck,  too.  One  arch  hurts 
as  we  climb  the  brow  of  the  hill  to 
take  a stand  overlooking  the  saddle. 
Probably  that  rock  we  stepped  on  in 
the  brook.  Maybe  we  need  new  boots. 
The  old  favorites  are  heavier  than 
they  were  last  year:  absorbed  too 
much  mink  oil,  we  think. 

We  wonder  why  it  hurts  our  shoul- 
ders to  reach  around  and  put  a grouse 
into  the  game  pocket.  We  must’ve 
pulled  a muscle  lacing  our  boots  this 
morning.  Just  a little  stitch  when  we 
bend  over  to  pick  up  ejected  shells. 
We  wonder  why  that  old  football  in- 
jury, a mild  thing  at  the  time,  would 
pick  a nice  day  like  this  to  ache.  A 
blister  on  the  heel?  We  never  get  blis- 
ters. Must  be  favoring  one  hip  and 
overworking  the  other. 

Bursitis  attacks  when  we  drive  with 
the  windows  open.  Indigestion  ar- 
rives, aggravated  by  our  increased 
coffee  intake  in  the  mornings.  Colds 
depart  only  after  we’ve  sweated  them 
out  in  bed.  Getting  out  of  a chair  after 
a three-hour  ballgame  on  the  tube  has 
us  looking  around  for  a cane.  We 
think  we  know  why  our  calves  hurt 
when  we  realize  that  those  blue  lines 
on  our  shins  are  veins  and  not  old 
briar  tracks. 

We’ve  picked  up  an  allergy  or  two. 
Our  eyes  itch,  and  we  visit  our  optom- 


etrists more  often  than  we  used  to  to 
have  our  lenses  tested  and — probably 
— replaced. 

And  with  the  aches  and  pains,  we 
know  the  rasping  sounds  that  come 
from  the  chest  when  we  try  to  climb 
ridges  that  once  seemed  like  pleasant 
slopes.  We  stand  on  the  scales  more 
often,  thinking  to  lose  some  weight 
and  maybe  put  less  strain  on  the  thigh 
and  back  muscles,  not  to  mention  the 
pump.  We  think  about  jogging,  but 
we  have  enough  soreness  from  noth- 
ing more  than  a day  of  walking  our 
favorite  covers. 

Aches  Still  With  Us 

There  are  other  signs  that  the  aches 
and  pains  are  with  us.  Our  younger 
hunting  buddies  don’t  phone  so  often 
anymore.  We  hunted  hard  on  the  first 
day  in  deer  camp  last  season,  but  on 
the  second  day,  when  the  boys  wanted 
to  put  on  a big  drive,  we  were  content 
to  clean  up  the  cabin,  cut  a bit  of 
wood,  and  keep  the  griddle  hot.  Too, 
we  got  up  two  or  three  times  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  the  boys 
didn’t  take  too  kindly  to  the  noise  we 
made  when  we  tripped  over  the  trash 
cans. 

These  early  visitors  come  and  go. 
They  stop  by  for  a day  or  two  and 
then  move  on.  And  then  one  morning 
we  recollect  having  had  the  same  dis- 
comfort before — and  in  the  same 
places.  Over  the  next  couple  of  sea- 
sons, we  realize  our  guests  have  estab- 
lished permanent  domain.  As  if  this 
realization  isn’t  enough,  we  now  find 
the  brief  rides  from  one  cover  to  the 
next  testimonials  to  the  ruin  of  rust. 
We’re  stiff.  Just  getting  out  of  the  car 
makes  us  grimace. 

Yep!  The  age  of  aches  and  pains! 
We’re  sure  of  it  when  we  turn  down 
invitations  for  a day’s  hunt  with  the 
gang.  We  can  go  for  the  morning  or 
maybe  for  the  afternoon — but  for  the 
whole  day? 

For  awhile  it’s  pretty  tough  to  take. 
We  try  to  be  philosophical,  to  accept 
gracefully  what  we’ve  known  all 
along  would  have  to  come.  We  turn 
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dejectedly  to  domestic  projects — 
abandoned  pieces  of  wood  and  slate, 
old  lawn  tools  that  need  new  handles, 
lawnmowers  and  chainsaws  that  need 
tuning.  We  finally  finish  half-read 
books,  resurrect  old  models,  cultivate 
an  interest  in  antiques.  We  change 
step  and  march  with  the  Monday 
morning  quarterbacks  instead  of  the 
outdoor  editor.  Travel  might  be  nice 
we  think:  fall  foliage  should  be  great 
in  the  Poconos.  Take  the  wife  and — 

But  then  one  morning  we  wake  to  a 
relatively  relaxed  and  pain-free  body. 
At  least  shaving’s  no  problem.  Too 
late  to  phone  the  boys,  and  besides, 
we  know  they’ve  been  out  for  at  least 
three  or  four  hours;  they  said  they’d 
be  leaving  early  if  we  wanted  to  go. 

We  itch  to  be  out,  if  only  for  an 
hour  or  so.  We  eat  a light  breakfast, 
all  the  while  enjoying  the  trees 
through  the  bow  window,  the  maples 
backlighted  by  the  mid-morning  sun. 
We  can’t  remember  a more  colorful 
autumn. 

We  take  our  time  dressing:  first  one 
boot — a sip  of  coffee — then  the  other 
boot.  We  pocket  half  a box  of  8s,  take 
the  leash  from  behind  the  cellar  door, 
and  whistle  up  the  setter. 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  pull  to  a 
stop  by  a favorite  cover.  The  boys 
haven’t  been  here  this  morning.  No 
tire  tracks  in  the  wet  gravel. 

Locking  the  car,  we  bell  the  dog 
and  cross  the  road  into  the  sumac. 
“How  we  used  to  cover  this  ground,” 
we  tell  the  dog.  Spiderwebs  still 
glisten  in  the  tall  grass,  and  oak 
leaves,  carried  from  across  the  road  in 
last  night’s  storm,  are  slippery  under- 
foot. Overhead,  a V of  Canadas  honks 
its  way  east  in  a training  flight,  the 
old  drake  at  the  apex  pulling  the 
skeins  into  tighter  wedges. 

The  bell  stops.  A point!  But  there’s 
no  rush.  We  watch  the  geese  circle. 
Behind  the  dog  now.  A flush.  The 
grouse  rises,  topping  the  sumac,  and 
we  bring  him  down  cleanly,  his 
feathers  left  floating  like  birch  leaves 
on  the  wind.  The  eyes  and  reflexes  are 
still  good. 


Two  hours  later,  we’ve  moved  five 
birds  and  taken  two.  As  we  start 
home,  we  notice  just  the  slightest  bite 
in  a joint,  but  it’s  gone  by  the'time 
we’ve  hung  the  birds  in  the  garage 
and  wiped  down  the  20. 

A hot  bath  and  a light  lunch  later, 
we  put  some  ash  and  hickory  into  the 
fireplace  and  turn  on  the  ball  game. 
Relaxed  and  comfortable,  we  stoke 
the  old  briar  and  prop  our  feet  on  the 
ottoman.  The  afternoon’s  turned 
cold,  and  a ruffle  of  wind  sighs  in  the 
chimney  and  forces  a rebellious  genie 
of  smoke  over  the  fire  screen.  The  old 
Woolrich  shirt  feels  good.  We  feel 
good. 

Not  really  interested  in  the  pre- 
game warmup,  we  reach  for  some 
outdoor  literature  on  the  coffee  table: 

WE’RE  IN  Hogan’s  woods  just  after  dawn. 
Frost  has  starched  the  oak  and  hickory 
leaves,  and  shell  ice  edges  the  creek  in  the 
hollow.  Gun  across  our  lap,  we  settle  back. 
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“Squirrels  in  the  Ozarks.”  We  finish 
the  article  before  the  first  quarter 
ends  and  leave  the  game  temporarily 
to  check  the  22  in  the  den.  We’ll  hunt 
Hogan’s  woods  for  squirrel  in  the 
morning.  Just  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Satisfied  that  the  rimfire’s  in  good 
shape,  we  spend  a pleasant  afternoon 
by  the  fire,  watching  the  game  and 
beginning  to  sense  a new  indepen- 
dence. 

We’re  in  Hogan’s  woods  just  a little 
after  dawn  the  next  morning.  Frost 
has  starched  the  oak  and  hickory 
leaves,  and  shell  ice  edges  the  creek  in 
the  hollow.  We  drop  the  insulated 
seat  at  the  base  of  a young  oak  about 
40  yards  from  a den  tree.  The  sporter 
across  our  lap,  we  settle  back  with 
our  handwarmers  to  wait  for  the  first 
prrrt-prrrt  of  a gray. 

About  9:30  we  pick  up  three  fat 
grays  from  the  leaves  where  we’ve  let 
them  lie  and  head  for  the  car.  During 
the  three  hours  in  Hogan’s  woods,  we 
remembered  the  excitement  of  our 
first  hunts,  the  sharp  edge  of  urgency 
that  marked  all  our  early  quests  for 
game.  But  this  morning  we  were 
totally  satisfied  just  to  be  there — to 
watch  the  sun  ignite  the  leaves,  see  the 
mist  lift  from  the  brook  and  drift  up  in 
slow  whorls.  We  smoked  a couple  of 
pipes,  marked  a deer  crossing  beyond 
the  bed  of  small  boulders,  and  deter- 
mined to  look  for  scrapes  and  rub- 
bings within  the  week. 

Balmy  Afternoon 

Home  again,  we  skin  the  squirrels, 
casing  one  particularly  nice  pelt 
which  we’ll  tan  and  make  into  a 
pouch  for  shells.  The  afternoon’s 
almost  balmy,  and  we  rake  the  yard 
in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun  and 
think  about  the  deer  crossing.  Might 
be  we’ll  get  a buck  close  to  home  and 
without  having  to  drag  him  over  four 
ridges  and  down  the  fire  trail. 

The  following  weekend,  we  study 
the  crossing  in  Hogan’s  woods  and  dis- 
cover without  too  much  effort  the 
small  beech  grove  to  the  northwest 
and  a fresh  rubbing  not  60  yards  from 


the  brook.  We  pick  a stand  for  open- 
ing day  and  head  home,  marking 
carefully  the  route  we’ll  take  to  the 
stand  in  the  predawn  darkness. 

On  opening  day,  two  does  and  a 
fawn  tiptoe  by  the  stand,  ears  work- 
ing, noses  testing  the  chill  air  for  an 
alien  scent.  We  sit  for  three  hours  but 
see  no  more  deer. 

Hardly  seated  on  the  stand  the  next 
morning,  we  hear  the  distinctive  snort 
of  a buck  as  he  works  his  tines  on  the 
base  of  the  sapling.  We  try  to  catch 
sight  of  him,  but  the  cover  offers  too 
much  protection.  We  wait,  hoping  the 
wind  will  hold  in  our  favor. 

4-Pointer  in  View 

We  glance  at  the  crossing  in  the 
brook,  and  when  we  look  up,  the 
4-pointer  stands  in  clear  view  on  the 
trail  and  with  a hind  hoof  brushes  the 
base  of  an  antler.  The  300  Savage 
sounds,  and  he  drops,  the  shot  clean 
and  quick. 

Our  neighbor  offers  to  help  us  hang 
him  in  the  backyard  maple,  and  we 
accept  gratefully. 

It’s  all  been  too  easy  we  think,  this 
adjustment  to  a different  mode.  We 
don’t  understand  for  a time.  We’re 
content  to  accept  what  the  Red  Gods 
have  given  us.  But  the  Red  Gods  have 
taught  us  something  in  decades  afield: 
certainly,  that  youth  is  a time  of  ex- 
ploration, unrestricted  motion,  sus- 
tained activity,  exultation  in  an  out- 
door world.  A time  of  great  vigor  and 
physical  wellbeing.  A time  to  cele- 
brate. But  when  we  turn  the  coin  to 
middle-age  and  beyond,  we  see  on  the 
obversd,  if  we  look,  cause  for  equal 
celebration.  True,  the  aches  and  pains 
still  attend  us  and  limit  our  move- 
ments, but  their  companions — ah, 
their  companions,  loyal  fellows  all — 
are  destined  to  remain  with  us  until 
the  end  of  our  days:  Skill,  honed  to  a 
hard  edge;  Patience,  forged  in  the 
crucible  of  experience;  Appreciation, 
fired  in  countless  autumns  and 
quenched  in  the  oil  of  solitude;  and 
Harmony,  that  most  discriminating 
and  welcome  guest  of  slowin’  down. 
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The  Hunter’s  Obligate 

By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


El  il 
/ 1 


HUNTING  is  a serious  business. 

True  hunting,  the  Spanish  phil- 
osopher Ortega  pointed  out  in  his 
meditations,  involves  taking  posses- 
sion of  another  species  basically  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  hunter.  The  hunter 
is  a dealer  of  death,  but  this  is  a legiti- 
mate and  necessary  part  of  an  authen- 
tic sporting  experience.  Indeed,  one 
does  not  hunt  in  order  to  kill,  in  Or- 
tega’s analysis;  rather,  one  kills  in 
order  to  have  truly  hunted.  Taking 
possession  of  the  animal  completes  the 
hunting  process,  although,  of  course, 
it  is  not  essential  that  game  be  brought 
to  bag  on  every  outing  for  the  hunting 
experience  to  be  enjoyed. 

If  the  hunter  occasionally  kills,  he  is 
also  an  optimist  about  the  hunting 
process.  He  goes  afield  reinforced  by 
the  belief  that  his  alertness,  skill  and 
stamina  are  sufficient  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. If  hunters  were  not  optimists, 
how  else  could  they  endure  the  bitter 
cold  of  a deer  stand  or  the  steady  rain 
of  a morning’s  duck  hunting?  Under 
such  conditions,  the  belief  that  game 
may  soon  appear  sustains  a man 
through  hardship  and  discomfort. 

Yet  when  game  appears  and  we  fail 
to  take  it,  optimism  vanishes.  In  those 
moments  after  we  press  the  trigger 
and  the  game  does  not  fall,  our  faith 
fails  us.  Pessimism  rules,  and  we  are 
certain  the  shot  has  missed.  In  a cul- 
ture attuned  to  instant  gratification, 
we  expect  our  game  to  drop  on  the 
spot.  We  expect  our  high  velocity 
rifles  and  magnum  shot  loads  to  kill 
like  the  legendary  hammer  of  Thor. 

Whatever  the  causes,  it  is  not 
always  reasonable  to  assume  a miss 
simply  because  the  game  does  not  fall 
instantly.  A deer,  fatally  hit  in  the 
heart  or  lungs,  may  give  little  indica- 
tion of  being  wounded,  and  upland 
birds  or  waterfowl  may  fly  on  appar- 
ently unscathed,  only  to  die  moments 


, \ JR 

WHEN  HUNTING  waterfowl  in  a jungle  like 
this,  a retrieving  dog  is  good  insurance 
against  losing  cripples. 


later.  When  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  outcome  of  a shot, 
the  hunter  should  never  assume  a miss 
until  he  has  followed  up  and  verified 
that  his  aim  was  untrue.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  hunter’s  obligation  is  to 
make  certain  he  missed.  To  do  other- 
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Photo  by  Bob  Rehbaum 

ONE  WAY  TO  minimize  tracking  jobs  is  to 
get  close  enough  to  place  your  shot  just 
where  you  want  it.  If  you’re  this  close,  you 
should  have  no  problem. 


wise  can  result  in  the  loss  of  game  that 
may  be  lying  dead  only  a short  dis- 
tance away. 

Making  certain  of  the  outcome  of  a 
shot  involves  two  areas  of  hunting 
skill.  One  is  carefully  noting  the  reac- 
tion, or  lack  of  reaction,  which  the 
animal  or  bird  displays  at  the  shot. 
This  requires  only  the  alertness  and 
presence  of  mind  to  observe  what 
happens  when  you  shoot.  The  second 
area  is  tracking.  Considerably  more 
difficult  to  master,  the  skilled  tracker 
is  part  technician  and  part  artist.  Ex- 
perience is  the  vital  element  in  the 
development  of  proficiency,  but  there 
are  principles  which  can  be  learned 
before  any  tracking  of  wounded  game 
is  actually  done. 

Observation  can  play  a key  role  in 
recovering  wounded  birds.  Most  of  us 
who  have  spent  a good  deal  of  time 
afield  have  watched  birds  fly  on 
strongly  without  faltering  after  the 
shot,  then  abruptly  fold  and  fall.  Cer- 
tain upland  species,  particularly 
grouse,  exhibit  strong  upward  flight 
(towering),  then  drop  like  stones. 
These  birds  are  usually  found  dead 
where  they  fall.  Such  behavior  in  the 
birds  I have  observed  was  due  to  a 


single  pellet,  two  at  the  most,  in  the 
head  or  heart.  I have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  this  behavior  in 
other  upland  species  or  in  waterfowl, 
but  shooting  acquaintances  tell  me 
they  have  seen  it  in  quail  and  pheas- 
ant. 

I have,  on  a very  few  occasions, 
watched  ducks  fly  on  seemingly  unhit 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  then 
fold  and  drop.  One  postmortem  I con- 
ducted showed  that  one  pellet  had 
struck  the  bird  in  the  heart.  It  is  some- 
times easier  to  observe  this  sort  of  thing 
when  hunting  ducks,  due  to  the  dis- 
tances one  can  see.  A grouse  of  pheas- 
ant, similarly  hit,  would  probably  be 
out  of  sight  in  thick  cover  after  a hun- 
dred yards  or  so. 

A puff  of  feathers  and  a crumpled 
bird  is  the  sure  sign  of  wingshooting 
success,  but  other  signals  can  tell  you 
that  your  target  is  hard  hit.  Dangling 
legs  almost  certainly  indicate  a bird 
hard  hit  in  the  body,  and  those  I have 
followed  up  I have  nearly  always  re- 
trieved at  the  end  of  their  flight. 

I first  learned  the  significance  of  a 
hanging  leg  many  years  ago  while 
grouse  shooting  not  far  from  my  home. 
Being  quite  young  at  the  time,  I had 
not  even  seen  many  grouse,  let  alone 
shot  many.  Late  one  autumn  after- 
noon I flushed  one  on  an  overgrown 
sidehill.  He  flew  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill  instead  of  plunging  downward 
into  the  tangle  of  evergreens  at  the 
bottom,  and  as  he  tipped  over  the  crest 
after  my  shot  I saw,  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  one  hanging  leg.  There  were 
open  fields  beyond  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  I found  the  bird  dead  about  a 
hundred  yards  beyond  where  I had 
seen  him  last.  Several  pellets  were  in 
the  leg,  the  entrails,  and  even  in  the 
lower  breast.  He  was  a rising  bird  and 
I probably  undershot  him. 

Years  later,  while  hunting  scaled 
quail  in  central  Texas,  a similar  leg- 
dangling bird  showed  me  how  far  a 
dedicated  hunter  can  go  in  retrieving 
a bird  he  knows,  deep  down  in  his 
heart,  is  dead.  I had  cleanly  killed  one 
bird  on  a covey  rise  but  the  left  barrel 
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only  dropped  the  legs  of  the  second 
blue  as  he  sailed  over  the  mesquite.  As 
I watched,  he  faltered  and  lost  alti- 
tude, coming  down  near  a clump  of 
prickly  pear.  I told  my  hunting  part- 
ner Jere  that  we  had  a dead  bird,  but 
twenty  minutes  of  intensive  searching 
turned  up  nothing.  Finally,  Jere  knelt 
down  near  a rabbit  burrow  and 
reached  inside.  Poking  your  hands  into 
holes  is  a good  way  to  get  dosed  with 
rattlesnake  venom  in  central  Texas, 
and  there  were  a few  tense  moments 
while  he  groped  about  in  that  rabbit 
hole.  I fully  expected  to  see  his  arm 
come  out  with  a rattler  attached  to  it, 
but  soon  a grin  broke  across  his  face 
and  he  brought  out  one  very  dead 
blue  quail. 

Other  shots  may  be  cripplers,  and 
these  present  difficult  retrieval  prob- 
lems. Pheasants  can  absorb  a lot  of 
lead  and  even  if  you’ve  limited  him  to 
terra  firma  with  a broken  wing,  he  is 
still  one  of  the  great  runners  of  the 
bird  world.  Ringnecks  are  long  birds 
with  relatively  small  vital  areas,  so  the 
tendency  to  shoot  too  far  back  on 
them  is  great.  A defeathered  rooster 
may  mean  only  that  you’ve  removed 
some  of  his  rearward  plumage. 

One  Exception 

A bird  of  most  any  species  that 
tumbles  or  sideslips  down  to  earth 
probably  has  a broken  wing.  The  pru- 
dent hunter  gets  to  the  landing  site  as 
quickly  as  he  can,  for  his  quarry  is 
probably  running  away.  One  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  is  the  woodcock. 
Wounded  timberdoodles  seldom,  if 
ever,  try  to  escape  into  thick  cover  and 
hide.  Nearly  all  the  wounded  wood- 
cock I can  remember  which  have 
fallen  into  heavy  vegetation  have 
stayed  where  they  fell  and  did  not  try 
to  run.  An  occasional  bird  which  has 
tumbled  onto  a rather  open  hillside  has 
been  found  walking  about  with  tail 
feathers  spread  and  erect,  as  though 
he  were  a cock  grouse  or  gobbler  in  a 
display  ritual.  Downed  woodcock  can 
be  particularly  tough  to  find  dead  or 
alive  due  to  thick  cover  and  superb 


THE  AUTHOR  retrieved  this  grouse  from  a 
tangle  of  branches  beneath  this  downed 
tree -but  it  took  a determined  effort  to  find 
the  wing-tipped  bird. 


protective  coloration.  Finding  dead 
’doodles  can  be  tough  even  with  a 
dog.  Quite  a few  dogs,  particularly 
the  pointing  breeds,  are  reluctant  to 
fetch  downed  woodcock,  although 
they  may  give  them  a cursory  point. 

Any  bird  that  tumbles  or  flutters  to 
earth  is  apt  to  be  wounded  and,  with 
the  exception  noted  above,  will  prob- 
ably come  up  running.  Gunners  who 
rightly  renounce  shooting  birds  on  the 
ground  should  have  no  such  qualms 
about  finishing  off  wounded  runners. 
The  grouse  or  ringneck  with  a broken 
wing  will  probably  not  survive,  so  if  it 
is  necessary  to  shoot  him  on  the  ground 
to  reduce  him  to  possession,  do  it  at 
the  first  safe  opportunity.  Although  it 
is  unsporting  to  shoot  live  birds  on  the 
ground,  retrieving  cripples  is  the 
sportsmanlike  thing  to  do. 

Occasional  birds  sail  on  with  wings 
set  after  your  shot  has  exploded  feath- 
ers from  them.  Some  of  these  are  vir- 
tually dead  in  the  air  and  should 
always  be  marked  down  carefully  and 
followed  up.  Nevertheless,  the  careful 
hunter  is  always  ready  for  the  possi- 
bility of  a flush  from  one  of  these 
“dead”  birds. 

No  one  knows  how  much  game — 
both  bird  and  animal — is  lost  each 
year  because  hunters  believe  they  have 
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WHEN  SEARCHING  for  a downed  bird  in 
thick  cover,  mark  the  spot  where  it  was  last 
seen  and  work  outward  in  widening  circles, 
examining  every  bit  of  cover. 


missed  and  fail  to  notice  how  the 
quarry  reacts  to  the  shot  and  then  fol- 
low up.  More  wounded  deer  are  lost 
than  many  of  us  like  to  admit.  Lost 
game  represents  a wasted  resource 
and  defeats  the  objectives  of  wildlife 
conservation.  The  economic  impact 
alone  of  a lost  whitetailed  deer  is  sur- 
prisingly large.  Sit  down  sometime 
and  figure  up  what  your  last  deer 
meant  in  terms  of  dollars.  There  is  an 
economic  benefit  in  filling  the  freezer 
with  venison,  but  a lost  deer  also  rep- 
resents wasted  expenditures  for  food, 
travel,  lodging  and  equipment — to 
name  a few  items. 

While  no  responsible  hunter  inten- 
tionally wastes  game,  this  does  not 
change  the  reality  of  the  situation. 
Game  is  lost,  sometimes  despite  the 
hunter’s  best  efforts  to  prevent  it.  It  is 
an  occurrence  which  the  hunter  should 
strive  to  prevent. 

Some  appreciation  for  the  potential 


of  losing  a deer  can  be  gained  if  one 
stops  to  consider  the  small  percentage 
of  animals  that  actually  drop  in  their 
tracks  at  the  shot.  A hit  in  the  brain  or 
spine,  both  causing  massive  destruc- 
tion to  the  central  nervous  system, 
eliminates  any  trailing  problems. 
Under  many  circumstances,  however, 
neither  shot  is  a particularly  good 
choice,  and  relatively  few  deer  are 
shot  there.  A hit  in  the  heart-lung  area 
will  not  always  drop  a deer  immedi- 
ately, although  death  is  very  quick 
with  this  sort  of  hit.  The  chest  cavity 
is  a fairly  large  target  and  a shot  may 
be  a few  inches  off  and  still  be  deadly. 
A deer  struck  in  the  heart-lung  area 
with  any  reasonable  caliber  will  be 
venison  in  short  order. 

Even  when  hit  in  the  heart  or  lungs, 
an  occasional  deer  is  capable  of  trav- 
eling some  distance.  The  farther  the 
shot  is  from  these  vital  organs  or  major 
blood  vessels,  the  greater  the  distance 
the  animal  is  capable  of  going.  One  of 
the  real  problems,  particularly  if  the 
animal  is  moving,  is  a hit  too  far  back 
in  the  liver  or  paunch.  This  sort  of 
shot  will  eventually  result  in  death, 
but  the  deer  will  probably  travel  a 
considerable  distance  before  piling 
up.  A deer  deserves  better  than  a slow 
death  from  a poorly  placed  bullet, 
which  is  one  good  reason  for  making 
the  first  one  count. 

Specific  Ways 

Deer  often  react  in  specific  ways 
when  hit,  and  this  reaction  might  pro- 
vide some  idea  about  what  the  hunter 
can  expect  so  far  as  follow-up  goes.  A 
heart-  'or  lung-shot  animal  may  kick 
his  rear  legs  and  break  into  a headlong 
rush,  only  to  drop  within  a short  dis- 
tance. A leg-shot  animal  will  hobble 
off,  although  deer  can  travel  consid- 
erable distances  on  three  legs.  The 
paunch-shot  animal  will  often  hump 
his  back  before  running  off.  Long 
trailing  jobs  are  often  in  store  for  the 
hunter  when  this  happens. 

Blood  sign  can  be  one  of  the  critical 
indicators  in  determining  how  hard 
an  animal  is  hit.  Lots  of  blood  prob- 
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ably  indicates  damage  to  major  blood 
vessels  or  vital  organs  in  the  chest 
cavity.  Blood  pressure  is  high  here  and 
can  contribute  to  the  amount  of  blood 
sign.  Small  amounts  of  blood  prob- 
ably mean  damage  to  smaller  vessels, 
and  blood  will  not  spray  from  a wound 
far  from  vital  organs  since  it  is  being 
pumped  under  less  pressure.  An  ani- 
mal that  is  very  fat  may  bleed  little, 
since  heavy  layers  of  fat  may  tend  to 
close  the  wound  and  diminish  the 
blood  trail. 

Besides  the  amount  of  blood  pres- 
ent, study  its  color  and  look  for  tissue 
or  bits  of  bone.  Bright  blood  contains 
oxygen  and  indicates  a hit  in  the  heart 
or  an  artery  connecting  to  it.  If  the 
blood  has  a bubbly  look  it  probably 
signifies  a lung  shot.  Bits  of  tissue  are 
often  found  when  a lung  is  hit.  Chips 
of  bone  in  frothy  blood  may  be  from 
ribs  sheared  off  by  the  bullet.  One 
thing  the  hunter  hopes  not  to  see  is 
vegetable  matter  mixed  in  with  the 
blood.  Such  partly  digested  food  indi- 
cates a paunch  shot. 

If  there  is  little  blood  to  follow, 
tracks  become  important.  Quite  obvi- 
ously, snow  or  moist  ground  present 
the  easiest  media  for  tracking,  and 
here  the  hunter  may  be  able  to  tell 
something  about  the  animal’s  wound. 
A deer  traveling  on  three  legs  will 
have  one  track  missing,  and  signs  that 
an  animal  is  dragging  one  leg  may  in- 
dicate he  has  been  hit  in  the  shoulder 
or  hindquarter  to  weaken  the  muscles 
and  make  difficult  the  raising  and 
lowering  of  the  leg.  These  indicators 
are  easy  to  read  in  the  snow. 

Dry  ground  presents  other  prob- 
lems. Leaves  can  show  a fair  trail, 
however,  especially  from  a running, 
stumbling  animal.  In  the  morning  or 
after  a shower  the  leaves  will  be  moist 
or  frost  covered,  yet  the  undersides 
will  be  dry.  These  will  be  obvious  if 
kicked  up  by  the  passage  of  the  deer. 
Conversely,  when  the  tops  are  dry 
there  may  be  moisture  underneath 
which  is  visible  when  overturned  by 
an  animal  shuffling  through. 

It  has  been  my  observation  wounded 
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deer  often  head  for  thick  cover  to  hide 
and  rest,  especially  if  that  cover  is  an 
area  that  is  normally  used  for  these 
purposes.  Since  deer  tend  to  use  the 
same  travel  routes  over  a period  of 
time,  wounded  animals  may  follow 
these  trails  to  cover.  When  trailing  a 
wounded  deer,  don’t  overlook  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  may  be  following  a 
trail.  I have  found  more  than  one 
wounded  deer  lying  dead  in  the  mid- 
dle of  well- used  runs. 

Certain  wounds  may  prevent  a deer 
from  traveling  up-  or  downhill,  or  at 
least  impair  his  locomotion.  A hit 
which  weakens  the  hindquarters  may 
make  climbing  difficult,  and  a wound 
in  the  forequarters  may  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  animal  to  go  downhill. 

A dead  deer  can  be  tough  to  spot  on 
the  ground,  especially  if  the  brush  is 
thick.  It  is  easy  to  walk  right  by  and 
not  see  the  animal  lying  there.  I try  to 
look  for  the  same  sort  of  things  I 


HERE  IS  THE  first  item  in  an  annual  series 
of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  to  be 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  non-hunters  as  well  as 
hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  non-game  species.  Won’t 
you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $2,  the 
decal  $1,  delivered,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17120. 
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watch  for  while  stillhunting.  These 
include  antlers,  ears,  legs  and  patches 
of  white  hair.  In  snow  a dead  animal 
is  quite  a bit  easier  to  spot,  of  course, 
since  a brown  carcass  stands  out 
sharply  against  a white  background. 

It’s  important  to  keep  your  atten- 
tion on  the  spot  where  you  last  saw 
the  game  alive.  Whether  the  game  is 
deer  or  birds,  accurately  marking  the 
point  it  disappeared  will  be  helpful  in 
quickly  locating  blood  sign  or  the 
game  itself.  It  is  worthwhile  to  mark 
that  spot  with  some  colorful  object, 


such  as  a hat  or  bright  handkerchief. 
If  I am  hunting  birds,  I sometimes 
mark  the  spot  from  where  I shot  to 
provide  myself  with  a second  refer- 
ence point. 

Doing  your  best  to  locate  wounded 
game  and  following  up  on  question- 
able shots  makes  good  sense  ethically, 
philosophically,  and  economically. 
Losing  wounded  animals  and  birds 
mars  the  memories  of  a hunt.  Know- 
ing what  to  do  after  the  shot,  and  feel- 
ing obliged  to  do  it,  pays  off  all  the 
way  around. 


Bear  Damage  Claims  Rise 

Bear  damage  claims  in  Pennsylvania  are  running  ahead  of  last  year.  In  mid- 
April  of  1981,  the  159  damage  claims  approved  totaled  $20,139.  This  year  the 
196  claims  approved  through  the  same  time  period  totaled  $21,326.  During  the 
1980-81  fiscal  year,  the  Game  Commission  paid  213  bear  damage  claims  total- 
ing $24,973.  Traditionally,  the  largest  share  of  the  claims  for  bear  damage  is  for 
beehives  destroyed  by  bruins. 
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Make  Hay  and  Ringneck 
Pheasants 

By  J.  Carl  Graybill,  Jr. 

Assistant  Chief 

Division  of  Information  and  Education 


TODAY,  many  hunters  wonder  if 
they  will  ever  again  have  pheasant 
hunting  such  as  existed  during  the  ’50s, 
’60s,  and  early  ’70s,  when  it  seemed 
every  other  clump  of  foxtail  held  a 
cockbird.  In  recent  years  pheasant 
hunting  hasn’t  been  that  good,  and 
bringing  a pair  of  ringnecks  to  bag 
seems  almost  as  difficult  as  collecting 
a brace  of  grouse. 

A number  of  interrelated  factors 
have  caused  pheasant  numbers  to 
plummet.  Weather,  predation  and  the 
unwise  (indescriminate)  use  of  pesti- 
cides have  all  been  working  against 
the  pheasant,  but  the  biggest  factor  in 
this  species’  decline  has  been  the  loss 
of  suitable  habitat.  Almost  countless 
acres  have  been  converted  to  housing 
developments,  shopping  centers,  high- 
ways, and  other  conflicting  land  uses. 
And  additional  pheasant  habitat  is 
annually  lost  to  modern  agricultural 
practices. 

Under  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion, farmers  are  forced  to  be  as  crop 
efficient  and  productive  as  possible. 
This  means  that  clean  cornfields  are 
now  in  order  and  that  fencerows  and 
idle  odd  areas  must  be  plowed  under 
and  put  into  production. 

With  the  loss  of  many  former  nest- 
ing sites — those  odd  areas  and  fence- 
rows — pheasants  are  being  forced  into 
hay  fields  to  do  their  nesting.  Unfor- 
tunately, modern  hay  harvesting 
equipment  and  practices  take  heavy 
tolls  of  hens  and  nests.  A nesting  hen 
will  often  remain  with  her  nest  and  be 
destroyed  in  the  hay  cutting  process. 
Even  if  she  does  escape,  the  nest  is 
usually  destroyed. 

The  Commission’s  biologists  have 


long  felt  this  cause  of  pheasant  mor- 
tality is  substantial  and  that  it  could 
be  significantly  reduced  just  by  post- 
poning the  season’s  first  hay  cutting 
until  after  the  pheasants  have  had 
time  to  raise  their  broods.  To  test  this 
hypothesis,  a three-year  study  was 
begun  in  the  spring  of  1981.  Its  objec- 
tive is  to  learn  more  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  pheasant  nesting 
success  and  the  timing  of  the  first  hay 
cutting. 

Study  sites  were  established  in 
Berks  and  Cumberland  counties,  on 
State  Game  Lands  and  private  prop- 
erty. In  each  county,  some  hay  fields 
were  cut  at  the  customary  time,  the 
first  cutting  was  delayed  on  others, 
and  the  remaining  fields  under  study 
were  not  cut  at  all.  Cooperating  land- 
owners  were  paid  $35  for  each  acre 
where  mowing  was  delayed  and  $50 


MANY  HEN  pheasants  make  their  nests  in 
hayfields,  as  here.  Early  mowing  destroys 
many  such  nests,  but  the  hatching  rate 
goes  up  dramatically  if  mowing  is  delayed 
until  after  June  20. 
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TABLE  I 

Pheasant  Nesting  Success  In  Cumberland  County 
Hay  Fields  In  Relation  To  Time  Of  First  Mowing 


Fields  Mowed  Early 

Fields  Mowed 
After  June  20 

Fields  Not 
Mowed  At  All 

Fields  Checked 

31 

26 

5 

Acreage  Checked 

275 

235 

40 

Nests  Found 

58 

30 

4 

Percent  Destroyed 

94.8 

30.0 

0.0 

by  Mowing 

Percent  Destroyed 

1.7 

7.0 

50.0 

by  Predation 

Percent  Hatched 

3.4 

57.0 

50.0 

Percent  Fate  Unknown 

0.0 

6.0 

0.0 

per  acre  not  cut  at  all. 

Researchers  censused  the  number  of 
adult  pheasants  present  before  the 
nesting  season,  and  then  the  number 
of  pheasant  broods  and  chicks.  They 
then  calculated  the  number  and  suc- 
cess of  nests  found  on  all  three  types  of 
fields,  in  both  counties. 

The  results  for  Cumberland  County 
appear  in  Table  1.  In  the  fields  mowed 
on  the  early  schedule,  94.8  percent  of 
the  pheasant  nests  were  destroyed, 
but  only  30  percent  were  destroyed  in 
the  fields  where  mowing  was  delayed 
until  after  June  20.  The  difference  in 
hatching  rates  was  just  as  dramatic. 


Only  3.4  percent  of  the  eggs  in  the 
early  mowed  fields  hatched,  while  on 
the  field  with  delayed  mowing  57  per- 
cent hatched. 

The  results  from  Berks  County 
study  sites  (Table  2)  were  not  as  strik- 
ing, but  the  cutting  schedules  were 
different.  In  the  fields  mowed  early, 
90  percent  of  the  nests  were  destroyed, 
while  in  fields  cut  after  June  15,  81.8 
percent  were  destroyed.  Biologists  feel 
that  if  the  mowings  here  had  been  de- 
layed until  June  20  or  later,  the  rate  of 
nest  destruction  would  have  decreased 
further. 

The  brood  and  chick  data  (Tables 


TABLE  2 

Pheasant  Nesting  Success  In  Berks  County 
Hay  Fields  In  Relation  To  Time  Of  First  Mowing 


Fields  Mowed  Early 

Fields  Cut 
After  June  15 

Fields  Not 
Cut  At  All 

Fields  Checked 

13 

11 

17 

Acreage  Checked 

79 

47 

51 

Nests  Found 

10 

11 

1 

Percent  Destroyed 

90.0 

81.8 

0.0 

by  Mowing 

Percent  Destroyed 

0.0 

9.1 

0.0 

by  Predation 

Hatched 

10.0 

9.1 

100.0 

Percent  Fate  Unknown 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 
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TABLE  3 

Number  Of  Broods  And  Number  of  Chicks  In  Cumberland  County 
Hay  Fields  In  Relation  To  Time  Of  First  Mowing 


Fields 

Mowed  Early 

Fields  Cut  After  June  20 
And  Those  Not  Cut  At  All 

Broods 

8 

29 

Chicks 

38 

139 

Average  Brood  Size 

4.75 

4.79 

3 and  4)  indicate  increased  survival 
and  higher  productivity  on  the  areas 
where  mowing  was  delayed,  compared 
to  the  areas  cut  early. 

The  results  of  the  first  year’s  study 
are  encouraging,  and  it  is  apparent 
that  delaying  the  mowing  of  hay  fields 
till  after  June  20  can  significantly  in- 
crease pheasant  nesting  success.  This 
will  undoubtedly  mean  more  pheas- 
ants in  the  fall.  Most  of  the  fields  in- 
volved in  the  study  were  a mixed  vari- 
ety of  hay,  with  a timothy/clover 


combination  the  most  common  mix- 
ture. Delaying  mowing  on  these  types 
of  fields  would  cause  little  economic 
loss  to  a farmer,  and  would  be  a real 
benefit  to  the  pheasant. 

The  project,  currently  in  its  second 
year,  involves  approximately  the  same 
acreage  in  Berks  County;  however, 
the  Cumberland  County  project  has 
been  increased  to  350  acres.  The  17 
farmers  agree  you  can  make  hay  and 
pheasants  in  the  same  field  by  delay- 
ing the  hay  mowing  till  after  June  20. 


TABLE  4 

Number  Of  Broods  And  Number  of  Chicks  In  Berks  County 
Hay  Fields  In  Relation  To  Time  Of  First  Mowing 


Fields 

Mowed  Early 

Fields  Cut  After  June  15 
And  Those  Not  Cut  At  All 

Broods 

12 

31 

Chicks 

53 

174 

Average  Brood  Size 

4.42 

5.61 

YOUTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS  members  search  for  pheasant  nests. 

Photo  by  Rochelle  Eckstine 

Something  Was  Wrong 
Somewhere 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


I STRAINED  MY  eyes  to  peer 
through  the  yellow  glow  from  the 
porch  light  into  the  darkness.  It  was 
5:30  in  the  morning,  and  I liked  what 
I saw.  A blanket  of  snow  covered  the 
ground  and  a light  drizzle  of  rain  was 
falling.  I could  hunt  rabbits  and 
grouse  until  noon,  with  chances  being 
good  I could  finish  off  the  day  with  a 
squirrel  hunt.  Conditions  were  ideal 
for  both.  There’s  nothing  better  than 
hunting  in  mild  temperatures  with  a 
good  layer  of  tracking  snow.  Rain 
adds  a special  ingredient. 

A phone  call  minutes  later  informed 
me  a hunting  buddy  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  make  the  hunt.  I jokingly  told  him 
that  was  good  since  I would  have  all 
the  shooting  for  myself. 

When  my  beagle  Rip  got  into  the 
4-wheel-drive  without  any  threats,  I 
was  positive  things  were  off  to  a flying 
start.  Rip  wasn’t  too  fond  of  riding. 

A short  time  later,  as  Rip  and  I 
pushed  through  a field  of  soggy  grass, 
I kept  watching  for  a rooster  to  ex- 
plode, but  the  best  I saw  was  a set  of 
rabbit  tracks  heading  for  a woods.  I 
followed  them  automatically,  not 
knowing  how  old  they  were.  Rip  cut 
in  front  just  as  we  entered  the  woods 
and  a rabbit  came  from  nowhere.  The 
gun  hit  my  shoulder  at  the  same  time 
the  bunny  scooted  behind  a giant 
black  oak.  I swung  the  20-gauge  past 
the  tree,  hoping  to  pick  him  up  in  the 
open,  but  the  rabbit  never  showed. 

A second  later,  I saw  the  cottontail 
running  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ap- 
parently, it  made  a 180-degree  turn 
behind  the  tree.  I lost  no  time  in 
swinging  past  the  rabbit  and  slapping 
the  trigger.  It  was  a clean  miss.  Just  as 


I fired,  the  wary  critter  made  a right 
angle,  never  getting  close  to  where  the 
load  of  8s  tore  up  the  snow.  I had  to 
grin  at  being  outsmarted  twice  in  five 
seconds. 

Rip  took  the  chase  out  of  the  woods 
onto  an  abandoned  stripmine.  I knew 
approximately  where  the  rabbit  would 
come  back  and  moved  to  a spot  some 
20  yards  from  a path.  My  assumption 
was  correct;  the  rabbit  was  smack  on 
course.  Everything  would  just  be 
routine  now,  or  so  I thought.  My  first 
shot  sent  a cloud  of  rain-soaked  snow 
skyward,  and  the  second  toppled  a 
tiny  seedling  a yard  behind  my  target. 
I was  flabbergasted.  My  despair  came 
to  an  end  ten  minutes  later  when  the 
rabbit  ducked  into  a monstrous  brush- 
pile. 

I told  Rip  that  I wasn’t  the  first 
fellow  to  miss  a rabbit  three  shots, 
and  I probably  wouldn’t  be  the  last.  If 
my  explanation  meant  anything  to 
him,  I couldn’t  detect  it.  He  just  looked 
past  me  with  a doleful  stare. 

Sky  Window 

I cut  through  the  woods,  heading 
for  a cornfield  that  might  produce  a 
rooster.  I paused  before  a mighty  oak 
that  had  been  blown  over  a few  days 
before,  wondering  how  such  a mas- 
sive tree  could  become  the  victim  of  a 
windstorm.  There  was  a wide  opening 
in  the  sky  left  by  the  fallen  oak.  My 
mind  immediately  pictured  a grouse 
sailing  through  the  sky  window.  What 
an  easy  shot  that  would  be! 

The  imagined  perfect  grouse  shot 
barely  faded  from  my  mind  when  a 
brown  bomber  roared  out  of  the 
fallen  tree  and  headed  right  through 
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the  opening,  just  as  I had  pictured  it.  I 
swung  with  the  bird,  as  I had  done  in 
my  mental  shot,  and  fired.  My  second 
shot  came  immediately.  It  had  the 
bird  covered  with  the  front  sight,  but 
not  a feather  fell. 

I was  more  amazed  than  irritated.  I 
had  just  finished  downing  a bird  in 
my  mental  shot  and,  to  my  chagrin, 
when  a real  bird  took  its  place  the 
ending  wasn’t  the  same. 

A glance  at  old  Rip  brought  the 
adrenaline  to  life  fast;  he  was  staring 
skyward.  It  was  just  too  much  for  me. 

“Okay,  okay,  so  I missed,”  I nearly 
shouted.  “You  don’t  run  every  rabbit 
right,  you  know.”  His  doleful  stare 
again  cut  smack  into  me. 

The  cornfield  produced  nothing, 
and  I moved  back  into  a heavy  stand 
of  pine  trees.  Rabbit  tracks  were 
everywhere,  and  results  weren’t  long 
in  coming.  From  under  a snow-cov- 
ered pine  Rip  bounced  a bunny  that 
gave  me  a straightaway  shot.  I held  a 
little  over  the  brown  blur  and  sent  a 
load  of  8s  on  its  way.  The  rabbit 
swung  to  my  left  and  my  heavier  load 
of  6s  seem  to  engulf  it,  but  did  nothing 
more.  He  holed  a half-hour  later. 

I sat  down  on  a stump  to  collect  my 
senses.  While  contemplating  what 
had  transpired,  I put  all  the  empty 
shotshell  cases  into  one  pocket.  I 
didn’t  help  the  matter  any  by  ringing 
the  top  of  the  stump  with  seven  emp- 
ties. I couldn’t  remember  a day  that  I 
had  shot  so  poorly. 

Just  as  I was  ready  to  leave,  Rip  got 
a chase  going  in  the  cornfield.  I hur- 


ried to  a spot  that  gave  me  a wide  open 
view  of  an  abandoned  stripmine  road. 
I felt  sure  the  rabbit  would  cross  the 
road  at  that  point.  I was  right,  too.  A 
series  of  excited  yelps  told  me  Rip  was 
bringing  him  my  way.  A few  seconds 
later  the  rabbit  hit  the  old  road.  In- 
stead of  crossing,  he  headed  directly 
toward  me.  I swung  in  front  of  the 
bunny  and  let  fly,  but  right  then,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  the  wary  briar  dweller 
cut  hard  to  the  left  and  jumped  on  the 
bank.  My  load  of  8s  landed  four  feet 
in  front  of  the  last  set  of  tracks  on  the 
road.  I was  so  completely  taken  off 
guard  that  I failed  to  get  off  a second 
shot.  It  was  incredible! 

Routine 

While  reloading,  I listened  to  Rip’s 
voice  floating  back  from  a valley 
below.  I had  a good  dog  and  felt  posi- 
tive this  rabbit  and  I hadn’t  seen  the 
last  of  each  other.  I was  right,  too.  I 
saw  the  rabbit  coming  through  the 
pines  directly  toward  me.  It  was  going 
tq  cross  the  abandoned  mining  road 
not  25  yards  away;  it  would  be  rou- 
tine all  the  way. 

That’s  exactly  where  the  rabbit 
crossed,  and  I think  I made  a perfect 
swing,  but  all  I got  was  a “poof!”  One 
of  my  handloads  didn’t  have  all  its  in- 
nards. I was  beginning  to  think  I 
should  have  stayed  in  bed  instead  of 
getting  up  at  5:30. 

I went  home  and  finished  some 
writing  chores  by  midafternoon.  Then 
I dug  out  my  squirrel  rifle.  Helen  and 
I staked  out  in  a woods  where  we  had 
been  successful  a week  before.  How- 
ever, the  weather  now  took  a turn  for 
the  worse,  and  I had  serious  doubts  if 
squirrels  would  venture  out.  The 
longer  I surveyed  the  situation,  the 
more  I knew  no  squirrel  in  its  right 
mind  would  come  out  in  a potential 
blizzard.  After  all,  I had  spent  four 
decades  hunting  squirrels  and  should 
know. 

Convinced  I was  right,  I stood  up 
just  as  Helen’s  rifle  cracked  farther 
out  in  the  woods.  I couldn’t  believe  it 
was  a squirrel  she  was  shooting  at. 
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Maybe  a grouse  had  walked  into  her 
sights.  When  the  second  shot  cracked, 
I knew  it  was  squirrel.  I slumped  back 
against  the  tree  to  watch  some  more. 

As  the  wind  increased  in  velocity,  I 
couldn’t  conceive  of  a squirrel  buck- 
ing the  tree-bending  hurricane.  Sec- 
onds later,  what  I saw  in  a nearby  oak 
hit  me  like  a punch  in  the  midsection 
— a gray  squirrel  was  fighting  across 
some  thin  limbs  headed  for  a main 
branch.  When  the  squirrel  gained 
more  positive  footing  and  stopped,  I 
froze  the  reticle  on  its  neck  and 
touched  the  trigger.  I fully  expected 
the  squirrel  to  fall;  when  it  didn’t  I 
stared  for  a few  seconds  before  drop- 
ping another  round  into  the  single 
shot  M64  Savage/ Anschutz.  I repeated 
the  sight  picture  and  got  the  same 
results. 

The  big  gray  moved  farther  up  the 
tree  and  offered  a neck  shot  I couldn’t 
resist.  But  I should  have! 

When  Helen  came  by  carrying  a fat 
gray,  I described  my  misses  and 
claimed  my  scope  had  been  knocked 
out  of  alignment.  I assured  her  that 
when  we  got  back  home  I would  find 
out  what  was  wrong  in  a hurry. 

I could  hardly  wait  to  get  the  range 
window  open  and  the  lights  on.  I 
nestled  the  big  Anschutz  down  into 
the  soft  sandbags  and  cut  loose  at  a 
one-inch  square  50  yards  distant.  I 


RIP  bounced  a bunny  that  gave  me  a 
straight  away  shot  in  some  snow-covered 
pines.  I sent  a load  of  8s  on  its  way  - just  as 
the  rabbit  swung  sharply  to  the  left. 

didn’t  need  a spotting  scope  to  see  the 
results;  the  neat  round  hole  was  close 
to  dead  center.  The  second  shot  nearly 
touched  the  first  hole,  and  when  the 
third  round  cut  between  the  first  two, 
my  alibi  was  dashed.  I was  flabber- 
gasted! 

What  went  wrong  on  a day  that 
had  all  the  ingredients  for  success? 
Was  it  poor  shooting,  overconfidence, 
or  the  hand  of  fate?  Who  knows? 
Three  days  later,  I shot  three  rabbits 
and  a grouse  with  five  shots,  but  the 
day  the  world  turned  sour  was  a day 
the  Red  Gods  didn’t  smile.  At  least  not 
on  me.  Something  was  wrong  some- 
where. 


Lecture  Series  at  Middle  Creek 


A series  of  wildlife  lectures  has  been  set  up  for  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife 
Management  Area  Visitors  Center.  These  will  be  60-  to  90-minute  programs 
with  appropriate  visual  aids,  followed  by  question-and-answer  periods.  Admit- 
tance is  free.  Each  lecture  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the  following 
dates,  with  the  subjects  and  speakers  listed: 

July  7,  8 — Planning  Ahead  for  Wildlife  Survival:  A Look  at  Endangered 
Species  and  Threatened  Habitat,  Jerry  Hassinger;  July  21,  22 — Pennsylvania’s 
Endangered  Reptiles,  Amphibians  and  Fishes,  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
Biologist  Clark  Shiffer;  August  4,  5 — Waterfowl  on  the  Atlantic  Fly  way.  Mid- 
dle Creek  Manager  Charles  Strouphar;  August  18,  19 — Wild  Turkey  in  Penn- 
sylvania, PGC  Biologist  Arnold  Hayden;  September  1,  2 — Venison  Field  Care 
and  Processing,  PGC  Conservation  Information  Assistant  Dick  Fagan;  Septem- 
ber 15,  16 — Pennsylvania’s  Birds  of  Prey,  Mike  Ondik. 
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Reflections  of  a ^ootrcljucfeet 

By  Charles  E.  Travis,  Jr. 


TO  OBTAIN  AN  accurate  rifle  suit- 
able for  bagging  woodchucks  at 
long  range  is,  today,  relatively  simple. 
Most  any  chuck  rifle  right  out  of  the 
factory  box,  so  to  speak,  is  capable  of 
giving  the  shooter  minute-of- angle  or 
better  groups  from  the  bench.  This  is 
due  largely  to  the  tremendous  im- 
provements made  during  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  in  the  manufacturing 
techniques  of  both  rifle  and  cartridge 
components. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been 
shooting  a half-century  or  more,  it 
wasn’t  always  that  easy.  A “tack 
driver”  was,  at  times,  somewhat  hard 
to  come  by.  Oh,  they  were  around, 
but  it  took  a lot  of  hard  work  on  the 
average  shooter’s  part  to  discover  that 
perfect  combination  of  bullet,  powder 
charge  and  primer  to  consistently  pro- 
duce those  groups  all  riflemen  were 
striving  for.  Many  rifles  would  print  a 
nice  group  after  the  bore  was  warmed 
with  a few  fouling  shots,  but  to  make 
hits  consistently,  a rifle  and  load  that 
would  deliver  the  first  shot  on  target 
from  a cold  bore  was  needed.  Many 
times  this  was  most  elusive,  but  you 
kept  experimenting. 

Golden  Age 

It  was  all  a handloading  proposi- 
tion as  factory  rifles  and  cartridges 
were  unheard  of  in  those  days  for  this 
type  of  shooting.  This  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  “wildcat”  rifle  and  they 
were  legion.  Quite  a few  of  them 
never  amounted  to  anything  but  sev- 
eral were,  in  later  years,  to  become 
the  basis  for  cartridges  that  could  be 
“store  bought.” 

In  1922,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  I 
shot  my  first  woodchuck.  The  rifle 
used  was  a Stevens  Favorite  in  22  rim- 
fire  caliber,  the  cartridge  the  22  short 
with  a hollow  point  bullet.  All  22  car- 
tridges of  that  era  still  had  corrosive 


primers,  so  it  was  necessary  to  clean 
the  bore  with  boiling  water  after  com- 
ing in  from  shooting,  even  if  you  fired 
only  one  shot.  Many  rifles  had  their 
bores  ruined  because  the  owners  were 
either  forgetful  or  too  lazy  to  care  for 
them  properly. 

After  shooting  a few  chucks  it 
became  apparent  to  me  that  it  was 
imperative  to  get  as  close  as  possible 
before  letting  off  a shot  and  to  make 
sure  it  was  delivered  to  a vital  area  if  I 
expected  Br’er  Chuck  to  go  home  with 
me. 

In  those  days  all  chucks  bagged 
ended  up  on  the  family  dinner  table. 
As  I became  a more  proficient  stalker 
and  the  chucks  brought  home  too 
numerous,  my  mother  tactfully  sug- 
gested we  share  them  with  the  neigh- 
bors. In  the  meantime  I was  eagerly 
reading  all  the  articles  on  rifle  shoot- 
ing I could  find  in  the  various  outdoor 
magazines.  In  1928  I joined  the  Na- 
tional Bifle  Association,  later  becom- 
ing a life  member,  and  received  The 
American  Rifleman  magazine. 
Through  it  a whole  new  world  was 
opened  to  me.  In  those  days  The  Rifle- 
man was  just  that — nowhere  else  could 
you  get  such  information  or  be  able  to 
communicate  with  such  dedicated 
shooters  and  experimenters. 

About  this  same  time  a boy  a couple 
of  years  older  than  myself,  who  was  as 
crazy  about  guns  as  I,  moved  into  our 
area.  He  became  my  fast  friend  and 
remained  so  until  he  passed  away  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  shots  I ever  saw  with  any  kind 
of  a firearm,  and  during  our  many 
years  together  we  owned  and  shot  an 
awful  lot  of  guns. 

In  1932  Winchester  put  the  sensa- 
tional 22  Hornet  cartridge  on  the  mar- 
ket though,  if  I remember  correctly, 
no  commercial  rifle  was  then  avail- 
able for  it.  Many  custom  single  shot 
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Hornet  rifles  were  being  turned  out  by 
private  riflesmiths  on  Hi- Wall  Win- 
chester, Sharps-Borchardt,  Ballard 
and  Stevens  44 Vt  actions.  Later  in 
1932,  Savage  Arms  brought  out  the  22 
Hornet  in  their  sporter  which  had 
been  previously  chambered  for  22  rim- 
fire,  25-20  and  32-20.  This  latest  addi- 
tion to  their  line  had  an  improved  ac- 
tion and  a much  improved  stock  design 
and  was  known  as  the  Model  23  D.  I 
just  had  to  have  one  of  these  rifles,  but 
how? 

The  price  was  $30,  a pittance  by 
today’s  standards  but  more  than  a 
week’s  wages  for  most  men  who  were 
fortunate  to  be  employed  in  1932.  For 
a country  boy  it  seemed  beyond 
reach.  However,  a few  months  after 
this  rifle  appeared  in  a local  sporting 
goods  store  window  I graduated  from 
high  school,  and  my  parents  gave  me 
this  rifle  for  a graduation  present, 
along  with  a box  of  50  cartridges 
which  at  that  time  sold  for  $1.60.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  my  parents 
were  able  to  spare  the  money,  as  that 
was  during  the  Great  Depression  and 
no  one  who  wasn’t  there  has  any  con- 
ception of  the  hard  times  and  lack  of 
money. 

Shortly  after  getting  out  of  high 
school  I found  a job  in  town  working 
in  a store.  My  wages  were  $5  a week — 
that’s  right,  $5  for  48  hours — and  I 
was  on  my  way  in  a sense.  I had  a real 
job! 

A Winchester  5 A scope  was  obtained 
in  a trade  and  mounted  on  the  Hor- 
net. The  biggest  problem  that  con- 
fronted us  at  this  time  was  overshoot- 
ing. The  Hornet’s  trajectory  was  so 


flat  in  comparison  to  the  other  cali- 
bers we  had  been  shooting  for  years 
that  it  was  difficult  to  break  the  habit 
of  holding  high  on  shots  at  long  range. 
Consequently,  we  missed  quite  a few 
chucks  by  overshooting.  (It  was  even 
worse  when  the  220  Swift  fell  into  our 
hands  later.) 

By  this  time  we  figured  we  were 
smart  enough  to  start  loading  our  own 
ammo  without  blowing  something 
up.  You  must  remember  that  we  had 
to  learn  all  of  this  on  our  own.  We 
didn’t  know  any  riflemen,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  and  nobody — and  I 
do  mean  nobody — shot  woodchucks, 
squirrels  or  crows  in  our  area  with  a 
rifle  except  us.  Through  reading  we 
learned  of  Harvey  Donaldson,  Elmer 
Keith,  Colonel  (at  that  time  Major) 
Townsend  Whelen,  Captain  Ed  Cross- 
man, and  a few  others  who  gave  us 
answers  to  most  anything  relating  to 
rifle  shooting  and  handloading. 

Pooled  Our  Money 

My  friend  and  I pooled  our  money 
and  bought  a Belding  & Mull  loading 
tool,  a Lyman  Ideal  powder  measure, 
and  a set  of  powder  scales;  also  a 
20-pound  keg  of  Hercules  2400  pow- 
der, 1000  primed  cases  each,  and  1000 
Western  45-grain  soft  point  bullets 
each.  Later  we  used  R.B.  Sisk  and 
Wotkyns-Morse  bullets,  and  still  later 
my  own  bullets  which  I made  in 
RCBS  dies. 

A few  years  later  each  of  us  got 
Savage’s  newest  22  Hornet,  the  Model 
19  H.  This  rifle  had  a little  heavier 
barrel  than  the  23D  and  an  excellent 
target  style  stock,  though  the  pistol 


TRAVIS’S  219  DONALDSON  WASP  is  built  on  M98  Mauser  action  and  wears  a 12x  Fecker 
scope  with  Lee  Dot  reticle.  It’s  his  all-time  favorite  outfit  for  long  range  chuck  shooting. 


bullet,  and  the  Winchester  116  primer. 
The  load  was  accurate  and  increased 
the  effective  range  perhaps  50  yards 
over  the  standard  Hornet. 

The  K-  Hornet  was  used  for  several 
years  with  much  satisfaction,  but  the 
22-3000  R2  was  getting  quite  a bit  of 


AUTHOR’S  son  in  1949  at  age  4,  with  Wasp, 
his  “rifle,”  and  chuck,  top.  (They  no  longer 
lean  guns  on  car.)  Above,  M19  Savage 
rechambered  to  K-Hornet  carries  an  early 
K6  Weaver,  while  R2  Lovell,  top  right,  built 
on  Winchester  Hi-Wall  single  shot,  has  the 
12x  Pecker  mounted;  these  two  are  excel- 
lent medium  range  chuck  outfits.  Right, 
Sharp  Holden  displays  small  chuck  shot  at 
long  range  in  1941  with  the  hottest  22  then 
available,  Winchester’s  fabulous  220  Swift. 

grip  wasn’t  close  enough  to  the  trigger 
to  suit  either  of  us.  We  easily  changed 
that  by  inletting  a block  of  walnut 
and  rasping  it  down  to  suit  our  needs. 

When  Lysle  Kilbourn  announced 
his  K-Hornet,  these  two  rifles  were 
sent  to  him  to  rechamber  to  his  new 
case  which  had  a 35-degree  shoulder 
slope.  Charge  for  this  rechambering 
job  was  $3  per  rifle.  With  this  case  we 
worked  up  a load  using  Dupont  4227 
powder,  the  Sisk  41-grain  Lovell 
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publicity  and  I decided  to  look  into  it 
more  closely.  To  make  a long  story 
short,  I had  one  built  on  a Winchester 
Hi- Wall  action.  This  rifle  was  all  a 
fellow  could  ask  for — accurate,  a 
good  killer  at  a longer  range  than  the 
K-H,  and  it  enabled  the  shooter  to  use 
a slightly  heavier  bullet,  which  was 
an  advantage  when  the  wind  was  up. 
I used  Dupont  4198  powder,  the  Sisk 
50-grain  Lovell  bullet,  Winchester 
cases  and  Winchester  116  primer. 
Cases  were  the  old  25-20  Single  Shot 
necked  down  to  22  and  fireformed  to 
fit  the  R2  chamber.  This  caliber  proved 
so  popular  that  Griffin  & Howe,  who 
at  that  time  did  the  finest  custom  gun 
work  imaginable,  had  new  cases  made 
for  the  R2  with  their  name  on  the 
head. 

My  friend  then  got  a Model  70  Win- 
chester in  220  Swift  caliber,  and  you 
could  make  shots  with  it  that  were 
almost  unbelievable.  There  was  much 
controversy  about  this  caliber  when  it 
came  to  reloading,  as  you  were  deal- 
ing with  4000  fs  velocity  and  very 
high  breech  pressures.  This  mention 
of  breech  pressures  was  a very  real 
and  serious  thing,  because  many 
shooters  by  this  time  were  speed 
crazy.  Chronographs  and  methods  of 
accurately  measuring  pressure  were 
unavailable  to  the  ordinary  shooter. 
You  had  to  be  very  careful  when 
working  up  a load  for  your  favorite 
chuck  outfit.  Harvey  Donaldson  im- 
pressed on  me  long  ago  that  the  most 
accurate,  and  therefore  most  suitable, 
loads  were  almost  invariably  well 
below  the  maximum  charge. 

About  this  time  in  life  I met  the  girl 
I later  married.  She  took  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  my  endless  tales 
about  shooting,  enough  so  to  go  along 
a couple  of  times  and  fire  some  of  the 
rifles  and  pistols  my  friend  and  I had. 
She  was  a natural,  became  an  excel- 
lent shot,  and  during  the  following 
three  decades  burned  an  awful  lot  of 
powder  in  a wide  variety  of  calibers. 

It  is  still  the  opinion  of  many  that, 
taking  everything  into  consideration, 
the  22  Hornet  is  the  best  choice  of  fac- 


tory cartridges  for  the  average  shooter. 
The  222  Remington  is  the  next  step  up 
the  ladder  for  the  more  demanding 
shooter  who  has  the  skill  to  reach  out 
a little  farther.  The  22-250  Remington 
is  for  the  varmint  hunter  who  has  the 
expertise  to  make  hits  at  extreme 
range. 

The  22-250  Remington  is  a com- 
mercial version  of  the  old  22  Var- 
minter  cartridge,  a wildcat  made  by 
necking  the  250-3000  case  down  to 
224  caliber.  In  the  early  ’40s  I had  two 
of  these  built  and  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  each  of  them.  However,  var- 
mint shooters  are  always  interested  in 
different  loads,  and  in  the  late  ’40s  a 
wildcat  called  the  219  Donaldson 
Wasp  was  getting  a lot  of  publicity 
because  of  its  extreme  accuracy.  The 
case  was  made  by  shortening  the  219 
Zipper  and  fireforming  a sharp 
shoulder  on  it.  I had  one  built  in  1948, 
I still  have  it,  and  for  me  it  tops  them 
all.  Forming  cases  can  be  a chore,  but 
once  you  have  a supply  they  last  a 
long  time,  so  it’s  no  real  problem. 

Satisfaction  and  Pride 

The  most  enjoyable  aspect,  in  my 
opinion,  of  working  up  a load  for  a 
varmint  rifle  years  ago  was  the  satis- 
faction and  pride  in  accomplishing  it 
on  your  own.  This  was  bolstered  by 
the  camaraderie  which  resulted  from 
personal  contact  or  correspondence 
with  kindred  souls  all  over  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  in  my  case  even 
one  in  Alaska,  the  late  Hosea  Sarber, 
wildlife  agent  working  for  the  Alaska 
Game  Commission.  There  was  much 
more  to  the  shooting  game  than  merely 
burning  powder. 

Frankly,  without  the  woodchuck, 
we  wouldn’t  have  the  high  quality 
rifles  and  cartridges  that  today  are 
taken  for  granted.  The  thought  be- 
hind almost  all  of  these  experiments  of 
yesteryear  was  to  build  a better  rifle 
to  bag  the  woodchuck. 

Accuracy  at  long  range  was  the 
goal,  and  to  this  end  many  fine  men 
dedicated  the  major  part  of  their 
lives. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAPTOR,  a rela- 
tively new  group,  is  dedicated  to 
changing  the  many  public  miscon- 
ceptions about  our  birds  of  prey. 


THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  CONSERVANCY 
has  been  very  successful  in  acquiring 
unique  natural  areas  for  preservation. 


HAWK  MOUNTAIN  SANCTUARY 
Association,  represented  here  by 
Seth  Benz,  has  been  striving  to 
protect  birds  of  prey  since  1934. 


THE  BUREAU  OF  STATE  PARKS  is 
responsible  for  managing  113  state 
parks  totaling  278,984  acres  for 
quality  outdoor  recreation. 


Pa.  Wildl 


For  the  second  year  in  a row , thm 
ety  sponsored  a Wildlife  Day  to  pr  tl 
March  at  the  Whitehall  Mall  neanti 
tured  displays  by  government  ager^ui 
and  also  provided  local  wildlife  am 
tunity  to  show  their  works.  In  ad  dm 
and  slide  presentations  were  shorn 
day,  giving  attendees  a chance  to  h 
what’s  being  done  to  better  our 
management  of  the  state’s  wile 
younger  set,  PP&L  naturalists  / 
show.  Wildlife  Day  1982,  with  alii 
obviously  popular  among  wildlifenll 


PGC  Photos  by  Dick  Fagan 


DER’s  Bureau  of  Forestry  incorporates  wildlife 
needs  with  their  timber  management  practices 
on  over  2 million  acres  in  the  state. 


BE  Hems  OTHER  FOREST  USES 


FTvJli 


Day  5 82 


PP&L’s  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment is  featured  with  this  display 
and,  it  should  be  mentioned,  they 
were  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  year’s  Wildlife  Day. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMIS- 
SION’S exhibit  illustrates  its  concern 
with  all  species  of  wildlife. 


sylvania  chapter  of  the  Wildlife  Soci- 
the  state’s  wildlife  resources.  Held  in 
ntown , this  year’s  Wildlife  Day  fea- 
tusinesses  and  private  interest  groups, 
i nth  an  oppor- 
vildlife  movies 
roughout  the 
m the  experts 
rstanding  and 
And,  for  the 
\ted  a puppet 
ud  to  offer,  was 
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THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICAN 
FORESTERS  strives  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  forest  science 
and  management. 


THE  WILDLIFE  SOCIETY,  a professional 
organization,  is  dedicated  to  managing 
wildlife  according  to  sound  biological  infor- 
mation. 


DISPLAYS  BY  LOCAL  ARTISTS 
were  a very  popular  part  of  Wild- 
life Day  1982. 


Dkf.'V. 


Punctual 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  The  first 
bluebird  of  the  season  returned  to  my 
yard  on  March  19 — the  same  date  the 
first  one  returned  last  year. — DGP 
Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 


Standoff 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  Many 
people  are  attributing  the  drop  in 
pheasant  numbers  to  an  increase  in 
predators,  mainly  the  red  fox  and 
great  horned  owl.  But  Deputy  Bob 
Bartholomew  doesn't  quite  agree. 
While  watching  a cock  pheasant 
through  a spotting  scope,  Bob  spied  a 
red  fox  running  along  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fencerow.  Making  himself 
comfortable,  Bob  thought  for  sure 
that  he’d  soon  observe  something  few 
people  get  to  witness.  But  he  didn’t 
see  what  he  expected.  When  the  fox 
got  up  to  the  pheasant,  the  two  just 
stood  there  and  stared  at  one  another. 
Then  old  red  turned  and  trotted 
away.  Who  knows,  maybe  field  mice 
are  tastier  than  pheasant  under  glass. 
— District  Keith  Sanford. 


The  Real  Problem 

VENANGO  COUNTY— l recently 
had  a case  involving  a person  who  had 
picked  up  two  fawns.  When  I ex- 
plained the  violation  to  the  family  and 
picked  up  the  fawns,  the  man  of  the 
house  got  quite  out  of  sorts.  He  said 
we  had  upset  his  wife  because  the 
fawns  had  become  “family.”  I can 
never  understand  why  people  who 
pick  up  little  animals  blame  us  in 
cases  like  this.  If  they  had  not  picked 
up  the  wildlife  in  the  first  place,  no 
one  would  be  upset  or  fined. — DGP 
Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Evicted 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— l re- 
ceived a call  from  an  anxious  woman 
about  a skunk  or  two  nesting  under 
her  front  porch  and  smelling  up  the 
house  to  high  heaven.  When  I asked  if 
someone  would  be  at  home  so  I could 
stop  over  and  give  her  some  helpful 
suggestions,  she  said, “Of  course  not. 
We  left  Linesville  last  night  at  2 a.m. 
and  we’re  staying  in  Pittsburgh  [100 
miles  away]  until  that  little  stinker  is 
gone.” — DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Never  Close 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Now  is  a good  time  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  and  see  nature 
renewing  itself  after  the  cold  winter’s 
dormancy.  One  place  that’s  always 
open  to  hiking  and  nature  study  is  the 
nearest  State  Game  Lands — they’re 
open  365  days  a year. — DGP  R.D. 
Hixson,  Ligonier. 
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The  Long  Green  Line 

PERRY  COUNTY—  Many  sports- 
men are  familiar  with  the  white  lines 
of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
stocking  trucks  seen  in  the  spring.  But 
green  lines  of  Game  Commission 
game  farm  trucks  became  an  equally 
familiar  sight  during  our  spring  re- 
lease of  female  pheasants.  Sportsmen’s 
clubs  and  landowners  in  this  district 
were  very  helpful  in  making  this  ef- 
fort a success.  I’m  certain  this  kind 
of  cooperation  will  go  a long  way 
toward  improving  relations  between 
landowners,  sportsmen  and  the  Game 
Commission. — DGP  Leroy  Everett, 
Newport. 

“Hey,  PGC  . . 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— l had  just 
finished  a phone  conversation  with  a 
man  who  felt  there  weren’t  any  deer 
left  in  the  county  and  that  the  Game 
Commission  better  do  something  about 
it  when  I received  a call  from  a farmer, 
telling  me  he  had  just  counted  39  deer 
in  his  fields.  He  then  proceeded  to  tell 
me  there  were  too  many  deer  in  the 
county  and  that  the  Game  Commis- 
sion better  do  something  about  it.  As 
they  say,  “You  can’t  please  all  of  them 
all  of  the  time,  half  of  them  half  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  them  anytime.” — 
DGP  Dan  Marks,  Sidman. 


Firsts 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  March 
brought  not  only  the  first  hints  of 
spring,  but  also  that  long  awaited 
graduation  day  from  the  training 
school.  It  also  brought  my  first  busy 
week  on  the  job — meeting  new  depu- 
ties, new  magistrates,  news  media 
people,  and  on  and  on.  I would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the 
people  who  made  that  graduation  day 
and  this  first  week  possible  through 
their  efforts  in  my  training  and  with 
their  generous  support  in  starting  me 
off  on  my  new  career. — DGP  John  G. 
Smith,  Somerset. 


Once  In  Awhile 

FAYETTE  COUNTY—  Participa- 
tion in  the  Game  Commission’s  turkey 
trap  and  transfer  program  has  been 
grueling.  We  were  constantly  ham- 
pered by  ice,  snow,  heavy  winds  and 
miserable  traveling  conditions,  just  in 
locating  turkey  flocks,  not  to  mention 
the  problems  we  had  while  trapping 
any  after  they  were  located.  How- 
ever, one  day  turned  out  perfect.  A 
flock  of  turkeys  was  located  just  after 
a fine  tracking  snow  had  fallen. 
Deputy  Randy  Pilarcik  and  I trailed 
the  flock  approximately  two  miles  and 
caught  up  to  them  in  a suitable  trap- 
ping area.  As  we  hid  in  the  brush  and 
attempted  to  call  the  turkeys  to  a 
clearing,  a large  bobcat  crossed  the 
clearing  and  ran  in  among  the  birds, 
flushing  them  in  all  directions.  We 
didn’t  trap  any  turkeys  and  the  bobcat 
didn’t  get  any  either,  but  Randy  and  I 
still  considered  that  day  a successful 
endeavor  because  we  had  witnessed  a 
truly  unique  and  thrilling  wildlife 
drama. — DGP  Charles  H.  May,  Con- 
nells ville. 


Old  C-290  did  not  return  to  Buz- 
zard Swamp  this  year.  C-290  is  a male 
goose  which  had  been  returning  to 
Buzzard  Swamp  since  he  was  released 
there  in  1971.  This  year  his  girlfriend 
is  back,  nesting  in  the  same  place,  but 
with  a new  friend.  — LMO  Donald  C. 
Parr,  Tidioute. 
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BUCKS  COUNTY—  During  the 
spring  of  the  year,  game  protectors  ex- 
amine large  numbers  of  female  road- 
killed  deer.  While  checking  one  for 
the  number  and  sex  of  embryos  she 
was  carrying,  I took  the  opportunity 
to  explain  something  about  the  work- 
ings of  mammals  to  my  4-year-old 
son,  Matthew,  who  happened  to  be 
along.  After  I had  finished.  Matt  asked 
where  the  piano  was.  Bewildered,  I 
asked  what  he  meant.  He  replied, 
“Well,  you  said  there  were  organs  in 
there,  let’s  see  if  there  is  a piano,  too. — 
DGP  Dave  Koppenhaver,  Trubauers- 
ville. 


Popular 

LYCOMING  COUNTY — Recently 
a group  of  youths  built  and  erected  15 
woodduck  houses  in  some  wetland 
habitat  here,  following  the  plans  pub- 
lished in  the  February  1981  issue  of 
the  GAME  NEWS.  Their  fine  job  was 
indeed  commendable,  and  their  work 
had  a snowball  effect  on  concerned 
citizens  around  the  county.  Following 
a newspaper  article  on  the  youths’ 
project,  I received  so  many  calls  from 
people  who  wanted  to  build  nest 
boxes,  too,  that  I had  to  photocopy 
the  box  plans  and  mail  them  all 
around  the  county.  This  is  one  kind  of 
office  work  I really  enjoy.  — DGP 
Dennis  Dusza,  So.  Williamsport. 


Great  Example 

BERKS  COUNTY — We  receive 
many  requests  from  various  groups 
wanting  to  conduct  special  activities 
on  our  State  Game  Lands.  But  per- 
haps the  most  unusual — and  pleasant 
— request  came  from  two  young  ladies 
who  requested  permission  for  them- 
selves and  a group  of  friends  to  re- 
move trash  from  the  parking  areas  of 
SGL  182.  The  girls  said  they  enjoyed 
the  area  and  wanted  to  help  keep  it 
clean.  Permission  was  granted,  of 
course,  and  a subsequent  visit  to  the 
areas  indicated  the  group  had  done  a 
thorough  job.  Perhaps  their  efforts 
will  serve  as  a silent  plea  to  those 
responsible  for  creating  the  trash  and 
litter  problem  in  the  first  place. — 
DGP  Clay  VanBuskirk,  Kutztown. 


Thanks  To  The  Whirley  Birds 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  Both  the  State 
Police  and  pilots  from  Ag-Rotors  Heli- 
copter Service  have  often  provided 
Game  Protector  Gary  Becker  and  me 
with  information  about  injured  deer, 
possible  Game  Law  violations,  and 
other  types  of  information  based  on 
things  they’ve  seen  from  the  air. 
Sometimes  they  even  take  us  up  for  a 
look  ourselves.  For  the  services  which 
these  two  friends  of  the  Game  Com- 
mission have  provided,  we  extend  a 
sincere  thank  you.  — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


A Ring-necked  Pheasant? 

CAMERON  COUNTY—  The  first 
day  I was  in  my  new  district  I saw  the 
following  species  of  wildlife;  ring- 
necked pheasant,  grouse,  turkey,  red- 
tail  hawk,  sparrow  hawk,  raccoon, 
opossum,  gray  squirrel,  and  of  course 
lots  of  deer.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
last  officer  assigned  to  this  district 
spent  his  whole  34-year-career  here? 
— DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Emporium. 
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Crowded 

On  a flooded  portion  of  a farm 
field,  less  than  a quarter- acre  in  size,  I 
counted  26  whistling  swans,  5 pin- 
tails, 7 blue-winged  teal,  9 wood- 
ducks,  4 red-breasted  mergansers  and 
several  dozen  herring  gulls.  Now 
that’s  what  I call  making  good  use  of 
the  land. — LMO  Jerry  Becker,  Du- 
Bois. 


The  Number  Is  Growing 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY—  It 
was  really  gratifying  to  find  that, 
through  the  tremendous  interest  in  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week,  many  people  are 
becoming  interested  in  our  wildlife 
heritage,  and  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting. — DGP  Dick  Anderson, 
Nazareth. 


Fooled  Again 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  All 
my  neighbor  caught  with  a box  trap  I 
had  given  him  for  a nuisance  skunk 
was  two  cats,  until  one  night  he  finally 
met  with  success.  Certain  he  had  fi- 
nally caught  the  culprit,  he  skillfully 
placed  a plastic  trash  bag  over  the 
trap  and  emptied  the  contents  into  it. 
He  then  took  the  bag  out  to  a vacant 
field  and  began  to  untie  it,  when  all  of 
a sudden  he  heard  a meow.  Needless 
to  say,  he’s  still  trying. — DGP  Eugene 
Utech,  Carlisle. 


Enough  is  Enough! 

ARMSTRONG  COUNTY—  My 
wife  and  I were  returning  home  after 
attending  the  graduation  exercises  for 
the  18th  class  of  Game  Conservation 
Officers  when  we  spotted  a rather 
large  dead  horse  lying  along  the  road. 
Jokingly  I told  my  wife  that  somebody 
was  bound  to  call  and  ask  me  to  pick 
up  the  horse.  A few  days  later,  I was 
talking  with  Farm  Game  Manager 
Bob  Silvis  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
actually  received  several  calls  from 
people  who  wanted  him  to  come  and 
remove  the  horse.  Now  really,  folks, 
we  handle  some  mighty  big  deer  and 
even  a bear  now  and  then,  but  a 
Clydesdale  just  won’t  fit  on  our  deer 
carriers! — DGP  Al  Scott,  Rural  Valley. 


Heroine 

CENTRE  COUNTY— A game  pro- 
tector’s wife  is  not  often  recognized 
for  the  work  she  does.  But  recently  my 
wife  Linda  accompanied  me  to  the 
annual  Spring  Mills  Civic  Action 
Committee’s  banquet  where  I was  the 
guest  speaker.  After  all  the  festivities 
were  concluded,  I was  most  pleasantly 
surprised  when  Linda  was  presented 
with  a flower  arrangement  in  grati- 
tude for  all  the  “behind  the  scenes” 
work  she  does  in  the  name  of  conser- 
vation. Thanks,  Spring  Mills,  for 
honoring  the  work  of  one  of  the  un- 
sung heroes!  — DGP  George  Mock, 
Coburn. 
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Getting  Started 

CLARION  COUNTY—  Being  newly 
assigned  to  Clarion  County  from  the 
Game  Commission  training  school,  I 
had  a lot  of  apprehension  about  the 
first  few  weeks:  who  to  see,  where  to 
go,  etc.  But  I soon  found  that  the  divi- 
sion office  staff  and  my  neighboring 
officers  were  ready  and  willing  to  help. 
So  if  their  patience  and  nerves  hold 
out,  I just  might  survive  the  summer. 
— DGP  Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  Clarion. 


How’s  That  Again? 

TIOGA  COUNTY — Many  of  us  up 
here  are  anxiously  waiting  to  read  the 
Field  Note  from  Potter  County  about 
a roadkilled  armadillo. — DGP  Frank 
Bernstein,  Knoxville. 

Grateful  For  Small  Favors 

CLINTON  COUNTY—  Last  March 
my  brother  DGP  William  Wasserman 
and  I had  the  opportunity  to  instruct 
the  class  at  the  training  school  about 
animal  damage  complaints.  As  part  of 
his  instruction  in  the  class,  brother 
Bill  played  a tape  recording  of  some  of 
the  calls  concerning  animal  damage 
complaints  he  has  received  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  The  more  I listened, 
the  more  grateful  I became  that  I am 
assigned  to  Clinton  County.  Trapping 
a nuisance  bear  seems  like  kid’s  stuff 
compared  to  some  of  the  things  I 
heard  on  that  tape. — DGP  John  Was- 
serman, Renovo. 


Routine 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  My  inten- 
tions for  April  1 were  to  do  my  re- 
quired reports  the  first  thing  and  get 
them  in  the  mail.  But  when  I checked 
the  answering  service,  I learned  there 
was  a roadkilled  deer  in  a doctor’s  of- 
fice parking  lot;  another  across  from 
an  attorney’s  house,  and  six  more  scat- 
tered around  the  district.  Most  of  these 
had  been  there  awhile,  under  the 
snow,  and  only  now  were  visible.  Then 
a crippled  deer  was  reported  along 
Route  653,  so  we  went  after  that,  giv- 
ing a total  of  nine  deer  and  154  miles 
for  the  day.  My  reports  did  get  done 
this  month,  but  I don’t  know  if  they 
will  when  the  “busy  season”  gets 
here. — DGP  R.  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Fast  Rewards 

With  much  of  our  land  manage- 
ment work  it  takes  a long  time  before 
we  see  the  results  of  our  labors.  But 
sometimes  the  results  are  immediate. 
Food  & Cover  Corps  workers  Alvin 
Leslie  and  Roger  Romesburg  were 
bulldozing  a thick  covering  of  ice  and 
snow  from  service  roads,  food  plots 
and  food  strips  to  make  grass  and  grit 
available  to  deer,  turkey  and  other 
wildlife  in  the  area.  While  making  a 
return  pass  back  a road  they  saw  a 
small  doe  taking  immediate  advan- 
tage of  the  exposed  grass  and  begin- 
ning to  feed.  In  instances  such  as  this, 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  your  hard 
work  pay  off  so  quickly.  — LMO  Barry 
K.  Ray,  Sr.,  Rockwood. 

Not  Pretty 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  People  just 
don’t  believe  it  when  I tell  them  their 
“little  pet”  killed  or  injured  a deer.  In 
February  and  March,  in  just  this  dis- 
trict, 64  deer  were  killed  by  “pet 
dogs.”  If  owners  could  only  see  a 
helpless  deer  being  literally  eaten  by 
dogs,  I’m  sure  a lot  less  pets  would  be 
running  free. — DGP  Larry  Harshaw, 
Hollidaysburg. 
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GOV.  AND  MRS.  DICK  THORNBURGH  with  Deputy  Game  Protectors  Darrell  Goodheart  and 
Tena  Heckman  during  Volunteer  Recognition  Week. 


Game  Commission  Volunteers  Cited 


NEARLY  6,000  volunteers  who  as- 
sist the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  in  its  wildlife  manage- 
ment programs  were  honored  as  part 
of  the  state’s  Volunteer  Recognition 
Week,  April  18-25. 

As  part  of  the  observance,  Gov.  and 
Mrs.  Dick  Thornburgh  met  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  Harrisburg  with  two  dep- 
uty game  protectors  and  two  hunter 
education  instructors,  representing 


the  Game  Commission’s  volunteers. 

The  deputy  game  protectors  were 
Darrell  Goodhart  of  Cumberland 
County  and  Tena  Heckman  of  Frank- 
lin County,  while  Thomas  Fox  of 
Lebanon  County  and  Connie  Hertzog 
of  Dauphin  County  represented  the 
hunter  education  instructors. 

More  than  4,000  men  and  women 
hunter  education  instructors  train 
about  50,000  new  hunters  every  year 
in  Pennsylvania.  A minimum  six-hour 
course  must  be  successfully  completed 
before  a first-time  hunter  can  pur- 
chase a license  in  the  state. 

The  Game  Commission  estimates 
that  about  100,000  man-hours  are  in- 
volved in  the  teaching  of  hunter 
education  courses,  all  by  unpaid  vol- 
unteers who  must  attend  schools  and 
continuing  training  conferences  at 
their  own  expense,  provide  most  of 
their  own  instruction  materials,  fire- 
arms, audio-visual  aids,  etc. 

Sportsmen’s  clubs  and  other  spon- 
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soring  organizations  often  provide 
ammunition  for  shooting  programs, 
build  outdoor  trails,  and  furnish  other 
materials  and  facilities,  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

Several  hundred  trapper  training 
instructors  devote  thousands  of  volun- 
teer hours  educating  new  trappers  in 
the  state  each  year.  They,  too,  spend 
their  own  money  for  materials,  pay 
for  their  own  schooling  and  drive 
countless  miles  at  their  expense. 

Nearly  1,500  deputy  game  protec- 
tors provide  the  most  “free”  hours  to 
wildlife  management  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Last  year,  deputies  worked  an 


impressive  total  of  627,870  unreim- 
bursed hours. 

Deputy  game  protectors  pay  for 
their  own  radios,  firearms,  binoculars, 
uniforms,  drive  their  own  vehicles 
and  provide  nearly  all  materials  and 
other  equipment  used  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

These  dedicated  groups  of  volun- 
teer servants  unselfishly  devote  thou- 
sands of  hours  of  service  to  the  citizens 
of  the  commonwealth  without  expec- 
tation of  remuneration.  They  are  the 
unsung  heroes  of  state  government, 
and  deserve  special  recognition  and 
thanks  from  all  Pennsylvanians. 
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Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120.  Allow  45  days  for  proc- 
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New  World  Record 
Nontypical  Whitetail 
From  Missouri 

A white-tailed  deer  which  ap- 
parently died  of  natural  causes  during 
Missouri’s  1981  hunting  season  carried 
the  largest  nontypical  rack  ever  meas- 
ured by  the  Boone  & Crockett  system. 
With  a score  currently  reported  at  325 
7/8,  the  new  record  is  almost  40  points 
greater  than  the  previous  number  one 
nontypical  head,  which  was  taken  in 
Texas  in  1892.  The  Missouri  rack  has 
an  inside  spread  of  25  Vs  inches  and  42 
measurable  points;  several  others 
were  broken  off. 

The  dead  buck  was  found  in  St. 
Louis  County,  Mo.,  by  Dave  Beck- 
man, who  saw  it  lying  against  a 
chainlink  fence  when  he  was  return- 
ing home  after  a successful  deer  hunt 
last  fall. 
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24,699  Roadkilled  Deer 


IN  1981,  24,699  deer  were  reported 
killed  on  highways  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, according  to  the  final  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Game  Commission. 
The  figure  includes  only  those  animals 
removed  from  the  state’s  highways  by 
conservation  officers  and/or  deer  for 
which  permits  were  issued.  The  total 
is  down  from  26,772  recorded  in 
1980,  and  well  short  of  the  record 
29,914  picked  up  by  Game  Commis- 
sion personnel  in  1975. 

Prior  to  1980,  Game  Commission 
personnel  picked  up  all  deer  killed  on 
Pennsylvania  highways.  Starting  in 
1980,  motorists  were  permitted  to 
take  the  carcasses  if  permits  were 
issued  by  game  protectors.  In  1981, 
regulations  were  further  liberalized  to 
permit  motorists  or  vehicle  passengers 
to  salvage  deer  if  they  notify  wildlife 
officers  within  24  hours  and  make  ar- 
rangements to  obtain  a permit. 

Disposal  of  each  roadkilled  deer  by 
a conservation  officer  involves  at  least 
several  hours  time  and  considerable 
travel.  Some  of  the  cost  of  deer  dis- 
posal is  borne  by  the  state’s  hunters, 
whose  purchases  of  hunting  licenses 
pay  part  of  the  bill  for  removing  the 
animals  from  the  roads.  But  many  of 
the  deer  are  removed  by  deputy  game 
protectors,  at  their  own  expense,  and 
at  no  cost  to  other  Pennsylvanians. 

Leading  counties  in  highway  deer 
kill  last  year  were  Butler  with  966; 
Bucks,  886;  Westmoreland,  875; 
Venango  791;  and  Luzerne,  757. 


COMMON  SIGHT  on  state’s  highways. 


The  recorded  deer  mortality  in  the 
state  last  year,  other  than  those  taken 
by  hunters,  came  to  31,793,  about 
1,600  less  than  the  figure  for  1980. 

A total  of  547  whitetails  were  re- 
ported killed  by  dogs  last  year.  In  Sus- 
quehanna County  they  killed  87  deer, 
and  33  each  in  Somerset  and  Bradford 
counties;  in  Elk  County,  they  took  26, 
and  they  accounted  for  21  each  in 
Erie  and  Jefferson  counties. 

In  1981,  1,251  deer  were  reported 
killed  for  crop  damage,  slightly  more 
than  the  1,129  reported  the  preceding 
year. 

Last  year  game  protectors  recorded 
4,646  illegal  deer  kills,  an  increase 
from  the  4,333  chalked  up  in  1980. 

The  number  of  bears  killed  on  high- 
ways remained  constant  in  Pennsyl- 
vania last  year — 110,  the  same  num- 
ber as  in  1980. 

Twenty-six  illegal  bear  kills  were 
recorded  last  year,  and  another  31 
were  killed  for  damaging  crops.  No 
bears  were  reported  killed  by  dogs  in 
1981.  There  were  12  other  incidents  of 
bruin  mortality. 

Total  out-of-season  bear  mortality 
for  1981  was  179,  compared  to  180  in 
1980. 
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LANCASTER  COUNTY  DGP  Ted  Fox,  right, 
receives  Conservation  Law  Enforcement 
Officer  of  the  Year  Award  from  Jerry  Wendt, 
Northeast  Conservation  Law  Enforcement 
Chiefs  Assoc,  president. 


MERCER  COUNTY  DGP  Jim  Donatelli,  left, 
receives  the  Shikar  Safari  Wildlife  Officer  of 
the  Year  Award  from  Jerry  Kirkpatrick,  Chief 
of  the  PGC’s  Division  of  Law  Enforcement. 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
protectors,  biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used  with- 
out written  permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit  line 
and  tear  sheets  appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior 
approval. 


In  Memoriam 


George  A.  Dieffenderfer 

1904-1981 

District  Game  Protector 
Montour  County 
Retired  1966;  30  years  service 

Ralph  L.  Shank 

1910-1981 

Game  Conservation 
Officer  Manager  I 
Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1975;  30  years  service 


Charles  Lucia 

1931-1981 

Laborer 

Westmoreland  County 
3 years  service 

George  B.  Sheckler 

1926-1982 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 
Warren  County 
Retired  1982;  14  years  service 


Blanche  E.  Filbey 

1923-1982 
Clerk  III 

Harrisburg  Office 
Retired  1981;  18  years  service 
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Human  Hair  as  Deer  Repellent 


By  Rod  Nesmith  and  Ron  Keiper 


EACH  YEAR  THE  white-tailed  deer 
does  considerable  damage  to 
crops,  orchards,  timber  lots,  arbore- 
tums,  and  other  important  forms  of 
vegetation.  The  current  methods  used 
to  control  browsing  deer,  mainly 
fences  and  chemicals,  are  expensive 
to  establish  and  maintain.  In  addition 
to  these  major  disadvantages,  some 
feel  that  fences  mar  the  landscape; 
moreover,  chemicals  might  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  health  of  various 
life  species. 

Several  Advantages 

A relatively  new  method  of  control 
that  is  currently  being  studied  is  the 
use  of  human  hair  as  a repellent.  If  it 
proves  effective,  it  will  have  several 
advantages  over  previously  used  meth- 
ods. Of  primary  interest  is  the  fact  that 
hair  could  be  obtained  and  applied  at 
minimal  cost.  At  present,  most  barber- 
shops and  beauty  salons  discard  their 
clippings;  consequently,  they  probably 


would  not  object  to  either  giving  the 
hair  away  or  selling  it  at  modest  cost. 
Another  important  advantage  is  that 
hair  is  completely  biodegradable  and 
has  no  ill  effects  on  the  environment. 
The  third  benefit  of  hair,  at  least  when 
compared  with  fences,  is  that  hair  is  in- 
conspicuous when  used.  This  makes  it 
an  excellent  repellent  where  an  area’s 
appearance  is  important. 

Research  into  the  use  of  hair  as  a 
repellent  was  conducted  in  the 
Michaux  State  Forest  of  Franklin 
County.  This  work  involved  the  use  of 
ten  salt  licks  in  a mountainous  situa- 
tion. After  determining  where  deer  had 
been  most  active,  ten  8 x 8 x 3-inch  salt 
blocks  were  placed  on  a mountain- 
side. Salt  was  used  as  the  attractant 
because  deer  are  willing  to  modify 
their  behavior  patterns  to  obtain  it.  A 
perimeter  of  thread  was  arranged 
around  each  lick  in  a square,  each  side 
approximately  five  feet  in  length.  The 
threads  were  tied  between  trees  and 
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****** 


National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day. 

Sept  25, 1902 


Wirh  rhese  colorful  NHF  Day  mail  slick- 
ers, you  can  promote  National  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Day  each  rime  you  send  a 
letter  or  package  The  1 " x 3"  two-color 
stickers  are  only  $1  00  per  100  from 
NHF  Day  Headquarters,  PO  Box  1075, 
Riverside,  CT  06878, 


approximately  eighteen  inches  above 
ground  level.  A deer  walking  to  and 
from  a lick  would  break  the  thread,  in- 
dicating its  presence  and,  in  some 
cases,  its  direction  of  travel.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  threads,  tracks  in  mud  or 
snow,  fresh  droppings,  and  grazed 
vegetation  were  used  to  determine  that 
the  activity  at  the  lick  was  indeed  that 
of  deer. 

After  it  had  been  determined  that 
deer  were  using  the  salt  licks,  six  small 
bundles  of  human  hair,  two  to  four 
inches  long,  were  attached  to  the 
threads  surronding  licks  No.  5 and  No. 
9,  which  had  the  highest  percentage 
of  visitation.  The  maximum  distance 
on  the  perimeter  between  any  two  bun- 
dles was  forty  inches.  The  remaining 
eight  licks  in  the  area  remained  en- 
circled by  perimeters  of  thread  to  serve 
as  controls. 


After  over  four  months  of  observa- 
tion, results  were  calculated.  One  of 
the  first  observations  made  was  that 
weather  appeared  to  have  a direct  ef- 
fect on  deer  activity.  Of  the  nearly 
seventy  days  that  the  licks  were 
checked,  there  were  thirteen  days  of 
extremely  bad  weather.  During  those 
thirteen  days,  there  was  no  visitation 
at  any  lick.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
deer  had  been  driven  to  cover  on  these 
days  and  were  moving  very  little. 
Therefore,  these  thirteen  days  were  not 
calculated  into  the  results. 

After  eliminating  the  effects  of  bad 
weather,  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusions: 

Visits  to  the  eight  control  licks  con- 
tinued at  their  previous  levels. 

In  the  fourteen  days  that  lick  No.  5 
was  not  surrounded  by  hair,  it  was 
visited  five  times,  for  a visitation  rate 
of  36  percent.  Lick  No.  9 was  without 
hair  for  forty-three  days.  This  lick  was 
visited  four  times,  giving  a visitation 
rate  of  9.3  percent.  After  hair  had  been 
placed  around  the  two  licks,  the  rates 
of  visitation  for  each  changed  dramati- 
cally, dropping  to  1.7  percent  at  No.  5 
and  to  0 (zero)  percent  at  No.  9.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  hair  was  as  noticeable  at 
the  end  of  the  four-month  period  as  at 
the  beginning. 

Using  a chi-square  test  indicates 
these  decreases  are  statistically  sig- 
nificant. The  fact  that  visitation  at  the 
control  licks  continued  at  a constant 
level  over  the  study  period  suggests 
deer  discontinued  using  licks  No.  5 
and  No.  9 due  to  the  presence  of  hair 
and  not  because  they  had  discontinued 
using  the  entire  area. 

The  salt  lick  experiment  provides 
some  idea  as  to  the  potential  of  human 
hair  as  a repellent;  however,  many 
variables  could  have  affected  the 
results,  including  the  scattering  of  the 
attractant,  the  slope  of  the  land,  and 
the  different  types  of  vegetation  sur- 
rounding each  lick.  Such  factors  prob- 
ably did  have  some  influence  on  the  re- 
sults; however,  the  dramatic  decrease 
in  visitation  by  deer  to  licks  No.  5 and 
No.  9 strongly  suggests  that  human 
hair  might  be  feasible  as  a repellent  for 
troublesome  deer. 
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MUDDY  RUN 


Probably  every  teacher  dreams  of 
the  perfect  site  for  a field  trip.  Such  a 
place  would  provide  a wide  variety  of 
high-interest  activities  and  a knowl- 
edgable  guide  who  knows  how  to  work 
with  students  as  well  as  the  subject 
area.  The  perfect  environmental  field 
trip  would  also  provide  a chance  to  ex- 
plore natural  things  and,  at  the  same 
time,  discuss  the  influence  of  our  cul- 
ture on  the  natural  environment.  The 
site  and  the  staff  would  have  to  be  flex- 
ible, providing  worthwhile  programs  for 
a few  hours  or  facilities  for  longer 
visits  including  an  overnight  stay. 

Such  perfection  might  not  exist  for 
everyone,  but  the  program  and  facili- 
ties offered  at  the  Muddy  Run  Recrea- 
tion Area  come  close.  In  fact,  it  has  the 
potential  of  becoming  one  of  the  best 
environmental  study  sites  sponsored 
by  a Pennsylvania  utility. 

Recreation 

The  Muddy  Run  Recreation  Park,  in 
southern  Lancaster  County,  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Com- 
pany (PEC)  as  an  adjunct  to  its  500- 
acre  pumped  storage  reservoir.  Water 
from  the  Susquehanna  River  is  pumped 
into  the  reservoir  during  periods  of  low 
electrical  demand  and  then  used  to 
generate  electricity  during  periods  of 
high  demand.  The  water  level  in  this 
power  reservoir  fluctuates  about  50 
feet  each  week.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other impoundment  of  100  acres  that 
remains  at  a constant  level  and  is  the 
central  focus  of  most  recreational  and 
educational  park  programs. 


This  recreational  lake  is  well  stocked 
with  trout  and  provides  good  popula- 
tions of  northern  pike,  bass  and  the 
usual  array  of  panfish.  Visitors  can  fish 
from  shore,  launch  their  own  boats  or 
rent  a boat  with  or  without  an  electric 
motor.  Gasoline  motors  are  not  per- 
mitted. 

The  park  also  boasts  a camping  area 
with  164  sites.  The  area  has  space  for 
135  trailers  and  29  tents.  Modern  bath 
facilities,  dumping  station  and  laundry 
provide  essential  services  for  visiting 
campers. 

Picnic  facilities  and  hiking  trails 
abound  throughout  the  recreational 
area.  In  addition,  there  are  play- 
grounds, ball  fields  and  a nature  cen- 
ter— plenty  to  do  for  visitors  who  come 
for  a day  or  stay  for  a week. 

Education 

Muddy  Run  is  a valuable  resource  for 
area  teachers.  Park  naturalist  Char- 
lotte “Chotty”  Derr  develops  a variety 
of  lessons  and  programs  for  visiting 
classes.  Several  of  the  more  popular 
studies  compare  the  life  and  natural 
processes  in  three  contrasting  ecosys- 
tems—woods,  field  and  stream. 

The  woods  study  asks  youngsters  to 
estimate  tree  height,  study  tree  rings 
and  go  on  a natural  history  scavenger 
hunt.  In  the  weedy  meadow,  students 
collect  seeds  of  wild  plants  and  ex- 
amine their  specialized  adaptations. 
They  also  find  out  who  eats  whom  and 
discuss  the  significance  of  predator/ 
prey  relationships. 

The  stream  study  is  always  a favor- 
ite. Where  else  can  youngsters  slosh  in 
water  up  to  the  knees  and  dig  in  mud  to 
catch  all  sorts  of  unusual  little  crit- 
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ters?  They  learn,  however,  that  the 
stream,  or  a pond,  even  the  huge  reser- 
voir, is  a system  of  living  things  inter- 
acting with  one  another  and  the  physi- 
cal environment  — an  ecosystem. 

There  are  other  lessons,  too.  Since 
1977,  Muddy  Run  has  operated  a blue- 
bird study  that  now  includes  about  fifty 
nesting  boxes.  Spring  visitors  can 
watch  the  nesting  bluebirds  at  close 
range.  Young  bluebirds  are  banded  and 
released  in  the  hope  that  the  species 
will  continue  to  expand  throughout  its 
former  range. 

The  focal  point  of  the  educational 
program  is  the  nature  center,  which  is 
really  a communications  building.  Fol- 
lowing the  incident  at  the  Three  Mile 
Island  Nuclear  Station,  Philadelphia 
Electric  built  this  emergency  communi- 
cations post  to  be  used  by  media  repre- 


Pennsylvania Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


sentatives  in  case  of  a problem  at 
PEC’s  nearby  Peach  Bottom  atomic 
power  plant.  Almost  overnight,  the 
nature  center  can  be  converted  to 
accommodate  300  people  with  connec- 
tions to  outside  media.  We  all  hope 
that  change  will  never  be  necessary. 

The  design  of  the  Muddy  Run  Nature 
Center  leads  directly  to  an  examina- 
tion of  nuclear  power  and  the  many 
ways  our  society  has  already  adapted 
to  it  or  reacted  against  it.  Convertible 
buildings  and  mute  yellow  sirens  stand 
as  signals  of  what  could  happen.  Stu- 
dents need  to  wrestle  with  such  trade- 
offs, to  understand  how  they  feel  about 
them  and  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

Still  another  point  that  crops  up  with 
a visit  to  Muddy  Run  deals  with  the 
quality  of  a recreational  experience.  To 
be  sure,  fishing  in  a manmade  im- 
poundment from  well  designed  access 
areas  can  be  fun,  but  it  in  no  way  com- 
pares to  catching  native  trout  in  the 
East  Fork. 

In  the  same  sense,  camping  in  a 
trailer  on  a macadam  surface  complete 
with  electric  hookups,  laundries  and 
snack  bars  can  be  a relaxing  change  of 
pace,  but  again  it  in  no  way  compares 
to  spreading  a bedroll  along  the  Ham- 
mersley.  Those  are  totally  different 
experiences  unfortunately  grouped 
together  as  forms  of  “camping.” 

Yet  there  is  a growing  tendency  to 
provide  recreation  in  contrived  sites. 
“Contrived,”  as  used  here,  means  to 
remove  the  “wildness”  and  provide  a 
clean,  efficient  system  in  its  place.  For 
some  folks,  such  a tradeoff  is  accept- 
able, for  others  it  is  not.  Students  need 
to  see  the  difference  and  to  develop 
the  wisdom  that  tells  where  each  is 
appropriate  and  where  it  is  not. 

It  is  this  irony  that  sets  Muddy  Run 
apart.  The  site  provides  much  of  the 
usual  expected  from  nature  centers, 
and  it  has  outstanding  flexibility  to 
work  with  a variety  of  groups  in  a vari- 
ety of  ways.  But  it  is  the  interaction  of 
man  and  nature  that  is  most  obvious 
and  perhaps  most  valuable  for  visiting 
students.  Just  how  much  remodeling 
of  nature  should  we  accept?  Just  how 
much  do  we  expect? 

Visit  Muddy  Run.  Consider  what  it  is 
and  what  it  was.  For  more  information, 
contact  Muddy  Run  Recreation  Park, 
RD  1,  Holtwood,  PA,  17532. 
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OUR  BIOLOGISTS  tell  us  that  a lot 
of  what  wildlife  does  and  how  it 
lives  depends  on  the  amount  of  day- 
light that  reaches  its  eyes.  As  the  sea- 
sons change,  daylight  is  the  one  truly 
predictable  factor  that  wildlife  can  set 
its  internal  clock  by. 

I can’t  help  but  wonder  if  the  birds 
and  mammals  felt  a little  twinge  a few 
weeks  ago  as  the  summer  solstice 
passed.  In  any  event,  the  now  shorten- 
ing daylight  signals  that  “gravy  train” 
of  summer  won’t  go  on  forever.  Soon, 
preparations  will  have  to  be  made  for 
the  hardships  of  winter. 

And  when  rabbits  and  deer  (among 
others)  go  about  the  business  of  life, 
they  sometimes  cross  paths  with 
humans.  If  a conflict  should  arise,  it  is 
usually  wildlife  that  pays  the  price. 

Human  vs  wildlife  conflicts  are  all 
too  common  this  month,  and  I find 
myself  devoting  even  more  time  than 
normal  to  resolving  them.  A confer- 
ence highlights  the  month’s  activities 
and  an  old  friend  is  bid  farewell.  . . . 

July  2— Over  the  past  several  weeks 
I have  been  in  contact  with  a man  who 
has  been  having  trouble  with  deer  in 
his  garden.  He  tried  various  repellent 
techniques  but  each  failed.  Finally  he 
decided  to  build  a Figure  4 electric 
fence,  which  I supplied  the  plans  for. 

With  the  help  of  a friend,  he  finished 
the  fence  in  a day  and  called  me  to 
come  and  look  it  over.  I stopped  by 
today  and  was  quite  impressed  with 
his  handiwork. 

The  fence  surrounded  the  perimeter 
of  his  garden  and  was  powered  by  a 
charger  in  his  shed.  He  already  had  the 
charger  so  the  total  cost  was  a little 
over  $100.  The  gardener  figured  that  in 
the  long  run  the  savings  in  fresh  vege- 
tables would  more  then  offset  his  initial 
cash  outlay. 

The  fense  worked  well.  Since  its  in- 
stallment it  has  kept  not  only  deer  out 
but  also  some  havoc-raising  coons 
which  were  enticed  to  the  lower  electri- 
fied wire  by  bacon  strips. 

July  3—  Deputy  Jim  Spiiler  answered 
a call  from  a Farm-Game  cooperator 
today  about  dogs  chasing  deer.  When 
Jim  arrived  the  chase  had  long  since 
gone  over  a hillside,  but  the  cooperator 
said  he  knew  who  owned  the  dogs.  Pro- 
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vided  with  a description  of  the  dogs, 
Jim  contacted  the  suspected  owner. 
The  dog  owner  denied  her  dogs  were 
deer  chasers.  Jim  pointed  out  he  had  a 
reliable  witness  and  suggested  she 
call  me.  She  did,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  meet  and  discuss  the 
matter.  Because  we  had  received  infor- 
mation before  that  these  dogs  were 
habitual  deer  chasers,  I ruled  out  a 
warning  in  this  case. 

Upon  meeting  with  me  the  dog 
owner  again  denied  her  dogs  were  deer 
chasers.  But  after  further  discussion 
she  finally  admitted  there  were  occa- 
sions when  her  dogs  did  pursue  deer. 
Interestingly,  she  blamed  that  on  the 
fact  that  the  deer  shouldn’t  be  coming 
around  her  dogs  to  begin  with. 

A fine  on  a field  acknowledgment  of 
guilt  seemed  to  provide  enough  incen- 
tive though,  because  the  next  time  I 
passed  her  house  the  dogs  were 
securely  leashed. 

July  5 — Deputies  Dennis  Blouir  and 
Harry  Gillispie  answered  a call  today 
about  a tame-acting  deer.  Their  in- 
vestigation turned  up  a yearling  doe 
that  displayed  little  fear  of  humans.  It 
was  grazing  in  the  backyard  of  a rural 
home  and  could  be  approached  quite 
closely. 

This  unnatural  behavior  caused  the 
homeowner  some  concern,  so  he  asked 
if  the  deer  would  be  removed.  At  first 
the  deputies  tried  to  drive  the  deer 
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away  but  it  seemed  content  to  mill 
around  where  it  was.  When  that  didn’t 
work  the  country  born  and  raised  depu- 
ties decided  to  hogtie  the  deer  and 
haul  it  away. 

But  when  the  ropes  started  flying  so 
did  the  legs  and  hooves.  The  deer  lost 
all  of  its  benevolence  toward  mankind 
-but  quick.  Soon,  though,  the  deer 
was  thoroughly  trussed  and  an  inspec- 
tion revealed  there  was  no  fawn  to  be 
concerned  about.  With  little  delay  the 
yearling  was  transported  out  of  the 
area. 

The  deer  was  released,  but  glared  at 
the  deputies  for  a minute  or  so  before 
trotting  off  into  the  woods. 

July  7—  Another  wildlife  problem 
cropped  up  today,  and  this  one  had  a 
bit  of  mystery  about  it.  A caller  said 
something  was  killing  the  bobwhite 
quail  he  was  raising  in  his  backyard. 
The  pen  was  totally  enclosed  in  chicken 
wire  except  for  a dirt  floor.  A check  of 
the  pen’s  perimeter  revealed  no  holes 
where  a sizable  predator  could  enter. 

For  the  previous  three  nights  the 
man  had  lost  at  least  one  quail  per 
night.  I examined  a dead  bird  and  found 
wounds  in  the  head  and  neck  area,  but 
the  quail  had  not  been  fed  upon.  The 
method  of  kill  indicated  the  culprit  was 
possibly  a weasel,  and  I knew  a tiny 
least  weasel  could  easily  get  through 
the  chicken  wire. 

I helped  the  man  set  a couple  of 
small  traps  around  the  quail  pen.  If  a 
hyperactive  little  mustelid  was  indeed 
the  perpetrator,  we  should  catch  it  eas- 
ily. But  the  traps  remained  empty  the 
next  few  days  because  just  as  quickly 
as  the  killings  had  begun,  they  ceased. 
I advised  the  man  to  keep  the  traps 
handy  in  case  the  killings  should 
resume. 

July  8—  Ralph  Bell  is  a well-known 
local  bird  bander,  and  quite  often  peo- 
ple contact  him  about  avian  problems. 
One  good  citizen  of  Clarksville  found  a 
mature  red-tailed  hawk  that  was  hav- 
ing difficulty  flying.  The  red-tail  was 
captured  and  taken  to  Ralph  for  advice. 
Ralph  is  aware  there  are  strict  federal 
and  state  regulations  about  harboring 
migratory  birds,  so  he  phoned  me. 

When  I arrived  I was  greeted  by 
Ralph’s  border  collie  and  then  Ralph, 


who  directed  me  to  the  pen  where  the 
hawk  was  being  kept. 

The  border  collie  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est dogs  I’ve  ever  encountered.  This 
one  helps  Ralph  tend  the  traps  he  uses 
to  catch  songbirds  for  banding.  The 
dog  trots  from  trap  to  trap  until  he 
finds  one  occupied.  He  then  guards  the 
trap  until  Ralph  bands  and  releases  the 
bird. 

The  hawk  seemed  in  fine  shape  al- 
though it  was  puzzling  that  it  was  so 
easily  caught.  I took  it  to  LMO  Dick 
Belding’s  headquarters  and  he  vol- 
unteered to  care  for  it  until  the  problem 
could  be  solved. 

July  13— A milestone  of  a sort  was 
reached  today.  After  nearly  70,000 
miles  and  three  years  of  loyal  (rela- 
tively speaking)  service,  my  first  state 
vehicle  completed  its  last  tour  of  duty. 
Our  destination  was  Harrisburg  where 
the  sedan  was  to  be  replaced  by  a half- 
ton two-wheel  drive  pickup  truck. 

For  the  roads  and  terrain  I cover,  the 
pickup  would  be  an  improvement  over 
the  sedan,  which  has  low  ground  clear- 
ance. But  in  a way  I hated  to  see  the 
car  go.  This  vehicle  had  marked  my 
transition  from  trainee  status  to  a long- 
awaited  career  as  a DGP. 

From  the  day  I left  the  training 
school,  the  sedan  had  been  my  most 
important  tool  in  performing  just  about 
every  duty  that  goes  with  being  a DGP. 
Now  that  it  was  going  into  retirement,  I 
felt  my  “rookie  year”  had  come  to  a 
close. 

I pulled  the  weather-  and  road- 
beaten  vehicle  into  the  lot  in  Harris- 
burg where  automotive  officer  Dorsey 
Smith  indicated  it  was  to  be  parked.  I 
removed  the  license  plate  as  a last  offi- 
cial act,  and  said  goodby  to  my  mechan- 
ical partner. 

Dorsey  chauffered  me  to  the  Harris- 
burg office'of  the  PGC  where  a whole 
battery  of  factory  fresh  vehicles  stood 
in  review.  The  column  of  immaculate 
forest-green  exteriors  and  polished 
chrome  reminded  me  of  a batch  of 
newly  commissioned  officers  on  grad- 
uation day.  Loads  of  spit  and  polish. 
Unabashed  eagerness. 

After  visiting  with  some  of  the  staff,  I 
climbed  behind  the  wheel  of  a new 
pickup  and  headed  westward.  The 
gears  were  a little  stiff  but  a few 
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months  on  the  hills  and  roads  of  west- 
ern Greene  County  would  work  that 
out. 

July  75  — It’s  getting  to  the  time  of 
year  when  DGPs  and  LMOs  throughout 
the  division  will  be  sharpening  their 
skills  for  firearms  qualification.  Today, 
DGP  Bob  Shaffer  and  I traveled  to 
Somerset  County  for  one  of  two  prac- 
tice sessions  scheduled  by  LEA  Joe 
Maholtz.  In  a couple  of  months  the 
regular  firearm  training  day  will  take 
place,  at  which  time  we  will  receive 
classroom  instruction  and  shoot  our 
service  revolvers  for  a qualification 
score. 

Today  we  found  ourselves  practicing 
with  357  Magnum  ammunition  instead 
of  the  38  caliber  wadcutters  we  have 
become  accustomed  to.  If  you’re  a 
handgunner  you  will  know  what  I mean 
when  I say  that  after  a day  of  shooting 
357s,  you  know  it! 

July  20—  Every  three  years  the  PGC 
schedules  a statewide  conference  for 
salaried  field  officers.  Numerous  sub- 
jects are  covered  by  the  PGC  staff  and 
guest  lecturers;  all  of  it  is  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  field  force. 
DGP  Bob  Shaffer,  LMO  Dick  Belding 
and  I left  bright  and  early  this  morning 
for  a cross-state  journey  to  Shippens- 
burg,  where  the  latest  conference  is  to 
be  held. 

One  of  the  side  benefits  of  these 
conferences  is  that  they  provide  an 
opportunity  for  classmates  from  the 
training  school  to  get  together  after  be- 
ing dispersed  throughout  the  state.  My 
class,  the  indomitable  17th,  is  still  at 
full  complement,  and  I am  looking  for- 
ward to  comparing  notes  with  my 
classmates  over  the  past  three  years’ 
happenings. 

July  23— At  the  close  of  a success- 


ful and  informative  conference,  nearly 
200  DGPs,  LMOs  and  supervisory  staff 
returned  to  their  respective  districts, 
groups  and  offices.  Upon  arriving  at 
headquarters  I checked  in  with  some  of 
my  deputies  to  see  if  anything  note- 
worthy happened  while  I was  gone.  The 
deputies  had  nothing  urgent  to  report 
but  advised  me  about  a couple  of  road- 
killed  deer  which  they  had  disposed  of. 

Too  many  people  take  it  for  granted 
that  deputy  game  protectors  give  freely 
of  their  time,  often  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, while  performing  Game  Com- 
mission-related duties.  But  you  can  bet 
that  if  those  deer  had  to  wait  until  my 
return  from  Shippensburg,  there  would 
be  some  mighty  indignant  motorists 
around.  So  for  my  part  — thanks,  depu- 
ties. 

July  37  — Several  days  ago  I received 
a copy  of  a wildlife  importation  permit 
application  from  the  West  Virginia  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources.  The 
applicant,  a citizen  of  West  Virginia, 
wanted  to  import  a young  raccoon 
which  he  had  purchased  in  Greene 
County.  The  point  of  interest  was  that 
there  are  no  licensed  dealers  of  rac- 
coon in  Greene  County.  Somebody, 
somewhere  along  the  line,  obviously 
was  illegal. 

Today  I met  with  DNR  Officer  Gary 
Wade  and  together  we  visited  the  appli- 
cant. The  man  stuck  by  his  original 
story,  but  for  some  reason  he  couldn’t 
remember  who  he’d  bought  the  coon 
from.  After  further  questioning,  he 
finally  admitted  to  picking  it  up  in  the 
wild  in  West  Virginia.  He  had  made  the 
application  hoping  nobody  would 
check  on  where  the  coon  had  really 
come  from. 

His  error  in  judgement  cost  him.  Of- 
ficer Wade  issued  a citation  to  the  man 
for  a violation  of  West  Virginia’s  wild- 
life laws. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike , and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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IN  1890  and  1891,  Eugene  Scheifflin 
released  120  European  starlings  in 
New  York  City’s  Central  Park.  Scheif- 
flin belonged  to  the  Acclimitization 
Society,  a group  dedicated  to  stocking 
the  New  World  with  exotic  species. 
His  personal  goal  was  to  give  Ameri- 
cans all  the  birds  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare. 

Scheifflin’s  starlings  prospered, 
nesting  in  hollow  trees  in  the  park  and 
under  the  eaves  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  on  Central 
Park  West.  By  1898,  they  had  spread 
east  to  Connecticut  and  west  to  New 
Jersey.  They  colonized  Philadelphia 
in  1908,  Boston  in  1914,  and  Washing- 
ton in  1916.  A cry  went  up  for  control, 
but  too  late.  By  1926  starlings  had  in- 
fested half  the  continent,  and  20  years 
later  they  reached  the  Pacific.  In  1979 
they  nested  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

The  starling  swept  across  America 
because  it  found  an  ecological  niche 
unoccupied  by  a native  bird — an  in- 
congruous, 20th-century  niche  that  in- 
cluded superhighways,  bridge  beams, 
building  ledges,  hog  troughs,  garbage 
dumps,  grain  pickers,  highway  cuts, 
and  the  backyards  of  split-level  homes. 

The  starling,  Sturnus  vulgaris , 
probably  evolved  on  the  short- grass 
steppes  of  Asia.  It  inhabits  the  Old 
World  from  the  British  Isles  east  to 
Lake  Baikal  (in  the  U.S.S.B.  north  of 
Mongolia),  and  it  has  been  introduced 
in  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  New 
Zealand,  as  well  as  in  North  America. 
It  is  not  a handsome  bird.  Its  black 
feathers  reflect  blue  and  purple  and 
green,  like  motor  oil  in  a puddle.  Its 
long  bill  is  shaped  like  a pair  of  needle- 
nose  pliers.  Its  tail  is  stubby,  its  wings 
triangular,  its  body  chunky.  In  flight, 
it  looks  like  a cigar  with  wings. 

Superb  Fliers 

Still,  starlings  are  superb  fliers — 
they’ve  been  clocked  at  45  mph,  faster 
than  most  other  birds  of  comparable 
size.  Often  they  will  fly  in  a band  of 
20  or  30,  the  whole  flock  making  rapid 
shifts  in  direction  and  inclination,  as 
if  each  member  were  responding  to  the 


same  set  of  impulses.  The  flocks  have 
a neat  defense  against  an  airborne 
predator:  when  a hawk  or  a falcon 
dives  toward  them,  the  starlings  bunch 
into  a tight  formation  that  offers  no 
single  target  to  attack. 

In  spring,  the  groups  disband  and 
individuals  begin  looking  for  places  to 
nest.  Males  spend  considerable  time 
poking  their  heads  into  dark  cavities. 
They  prefer  hollow  tree  trunks  and 
limbs,  but  will  settle  for  holes  in  walls 
and  telephone  poles,  drainpipes, 
church  cupolas,  cliff  crevices,  mail- 
boxes, the  burrows  of  bank  swallows, 
and  rabbit  holes.  A male  who  has 
found  a likely  spot  will  perch  nearby, 
calling  out  in  a high-pitched  squeal 
and  windmilling  his  wings  at  passing 
starlings,  trying  to  lure  in  a female. 

Because  starlings  do  not  migrate  in 
autumn  (although  they  may  shift  south 
a few  hundred  miles  in  some  regions), 
they  are  on  the  spot  to  stake  out  nest 
sites  before  cavity- nesting  migratory 
species  return.  Should  migrants  find 
or  hollow  out  a space  of  their  own, 
starlings  are  apt  to  evict  them,  eggs 
and  all,  and  take  over  the  nest.  Flickers 
and  other  woodpeckers  get  pestered 
out.  So  do  martins  and  bluebirds.  The 
bluebird  population  has  shrunk  dras- 
tically in  the  last  50  years,  a decline 
many  birdwatchers  blame  on  the  star- 
ling. 

Starlings  seem  not  to  mind  apart- 
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ment  living.  Since  a pair  defends  only 
their  nest  hole  and  a nearby  perch,  a 
half-dozen  pairs — each  raising  four  to 
six  offspring — can  occupy  the  same 
tree.  If  another  bird  lands  on  the 
family  perch,  the  owner  sidles  toward 
the  intruder,  forcing  it  off. 

To  feed  themselves  and  their  young, 
starlings  fan  out  across  the  country. 
They  catch  grasshoppers,  stinkbugs, 
and  beetles.  They  thrust  their  bills 
into  the  soil  to  capture  grubs  and 
worms.  Few  birds  care  to  eat  gypsy 
moth  and  tent  caterpillars;  starlings 
have  learned  to  avoid  the  irritating 
hairs  covering  these  insects’  bodies  by 
scrubbing  the  caterpillars  against  the 
pavement,  or  by  forcing  out  the  soft 
inner  tissues  with  their  bills. 

Diet 

Starlings  eat  cherries,  grapes,  olives, 
mulberries,  raspberries,  apples,  and 
the  seeds  of  many  plants.  From  perches 
on  grazing  cattle  they  spot  insects  in 
the  grass.  They  ride  the  backs  of  hogs 
and  leap  down  for  grain  when  the  ani- 
mals nose  open  their  feed  bins.  They 
eat  greasy  french  fry  wrappers,  ani- 
mals crushed  on  the  road,  and  putty 
from  freshly  glazed  windows. 

Starlings  shun  tall  weeds  and  heav- 
ily forested  areas,  preferring  to  forage 
in  short  grass.  They  are  attracted  to 
the  suburbs,  where  lawnmowers  have 
opened  up  thousands  of  acres  rich  in 
seeds,  insects,  and  worms.  The  super- 
highways conveying  people  back  and 
forth  to  the  cities  have  further  enlarged 
the  starling’s  food  base  with  mile 
upon  mile  of  close-cropped  median 
strips  and  grassy  shoulders. 

As  the  starlings  in  a given  area  pros- 
per, they  may  begin  to  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  their  own  numbers.  They  ex- 
pand into  fresh  territory  following  a 
pattern  first  described  in  the  1940s  by 
Brina  Kessel,  a graduate  student  at 
Cornell.  According  to  Kessel,  it  is  the 
first-  and  second-year  juveniles  who 
move:  not  yet  tied  to  nesting  sites, 
they  are  drawn  into  new  areas  by 
grain  harvests  and  ripening  fruit.  In 
this  manner,  starlings  come  to  occupy 
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all  the  available  habitat  in  an  area. 
(Today,  Kessel  is  an  ornithologist  at 
the  University  of  Alaska.  Ironically,  it 
was  she  who  reported  the  ultimate 
result  of  flock  spreading  in  North 
America:  the  1979  nesting  of  starlings 
in  Fairbanks.) 

In  many  small  towns  and  city  neigh- 
borhoods, summer  evenings  are  filled 
with  the  metallic,  clattering  cries  of 
starlings.  The  birds  roost  in  parks  and 
along  streets,  hundreds  and  some- 
times thousands  to  a tree.  Their  drop- 
pings make  sidewalks  slippery  and 
force  housewives  to  bring  in  the  wash. 
When  people  get  fed  up,  they  try  to 
persuade  the  starlings  to  move,  using 
firehoses,  recordings  of  the  bird’s  own 
distress  cry,  noisemakers,  and  guns.  If 
the  starlings  leave,  they  rarely  go  far 
— into  the  next  block,  or  across  town. 
Often  they  are  back  the  next  evening. 

While  summer  roosts  can  be  a nui- 
sance, winter  roosts  are  worse.  In  late 
fall,  starlings  join  with  native  birds — 
grackles,  cowbirds,  and  blackbirds — 
in  large  bands  that  subsist  on  grain 
lost  by  harvesting  machines,  fresh 
sprouts  of  winter  wheat,  wild  fruits 
still  on  the  vine,  and  anything  else 
they  can  scavenge.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
starlings  wintering  near  Colorado 
feedlots  ate,  during  the  course  of  the 
season,  $84  worth  of  cattle  rations  per 
1,000  birds.  Considering  the  size  of 
many  flocks,  the  losses  to  farmers 
must  be  staggering. 

In  1975,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  estimated  that  77  million  of 
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these  birds  were  inhabiting  71  Louisi- 
ana roosts,  including  21  million  in  a 
single  copse  of  trees.  Arkansas  had 
51.5  million  in  33  roosts,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  77  million.  While  most 
of  the  truly  huge  roosts  are  in  the 
South,  states  as  far  north  as  Pennsyl- 
vania also  support  large  winter  flocks, 
which  tend  to  gather  at  the  same 
places  year  after  year. 

50  Miles  a Day 

Scientists  studying  a California  roost 
found  that  starlings  dispersed  up  to  50 
miles  a day  to  feed.  At  dawn,  follow- 
ing a swelling  vocal  chorus,  the  birds 
lifted  up  in  a great  cloud,  waves  of 
birds  flying  out  in  different  directions. 
The  scientists  estimated  that  the  2 
million  starlings  foraged  that  winter 
over  8,000  square  miles,  with  the 
average  bird  traveling  farther  than 
many  transcontinental  migrants. 

One  reason  that  starlings  band  to- 
gether in  winter  is  to  keep  warm.  The 
big  flocks  have  a knack  for  finding 
sheltered  places — groves  of  conifers 
whose  needles  break  the  wind,  sloping 
spots  where  cold  air  cannot  pool. 
When  scientists  in  Israel  checked  tem- 
peratures of  vacant  roosts,  they  found 
them  10  to  15  degrees  warmer  than 
surrounding  areas. 

Roosting  birds  huddle  together — 
studies  in  North  Carolina  revealed  a 
mean  of  56  and  a maximum  of  195 
starlings  per  square  meter.  In  1965, 
an  ornithologist  showed  that  four 
starlings  roosting  together  in  air  tem- 
peratures in  the  mid  to  upper  30s  cut 
their  metabolic  rates  in  half  compared 
to  starlings  roosting  alone.  When  food 
was  withheld  from  the  grouped  birds, 
they  survived  three  days  of  cold 


weather.  Loners  lasted  one  day. 

Some  observers  believe  that  individ- 
ual starlings  occupy  the  same  perch  in 
the  roost  night  after  night.  If  so,  says 
an  Israeli  scientist,  it  pays  to  perch 
high.  He  stacked  starlings  in  wire  cages 
one  above  the  other,  so  that  droppings 
from  birds  above  fell  on  those  below. 
After  three  weeks,  he  sprayed  his  cap- 
tives with  water,  simulating  a cold 
rain.  The  lower  their  roosting  spots, 
the  more  water  the  birds  absorbed; 
the  scientist  reasoned  that  acid  from 
the  droppings  had  broken  down  oils 
waterproofing  the  birds’  plumage. 
Wet  birds  lost  heat  more  quickly  than 
dry  birds,  used  more  energy  keeping 
warm,  and  died  at  a higher  rate. 

The  ground  below  a real  roost  may 
be  several  feet  deep  in  droppings, 
dead  birds,  and  broken  branches.  In  a 
North  Carolina  roost,  2.3  million 
birds  deposited  an  estimated  3.75  tons 
(dry  weight)  of  droppings  nightly.  In 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  many  people 
say  the  guano  is  dangerous.  They 
argue  that  it  fertilizes  the  ground, 
spurring  growth  of  a fungus,  Histo- 
plasma  capsulation,  whose  windborne 
spores  cause  a human  respiratory  dis- 
ease, histoplasmosis,  which  is  endemic 
to  the  region.  The  disease  is  usually 
mild,  like  a cold  or  the  flu.  Although 
many  people  get  histoplasmosis,  sci- 
ence has  never  linked  it  to  bird  roosts. 
But  people  believe  the  birds  are  re- 
sponsible, and  in  years  when  the  roosts 
seemed  especially  crowded,  they  have 
clamored  for  action. 

In  the  winter  of  1975-76,  respond- 
ing to  a particularly  rabid  outcry,  the 
governor  of  Tennessee  ordered  a roost 
in  a state  park  sprayed  with  the  insec- 
ticide Fenthion.  National  Guard  heli- 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

To  a person  uninstructed  in  natural  history , his  country  or  seaside  stroll  is  a walk  through 
a gallery  filled  with  wonderful  works  of  art,  nine-tenths  of  which  have  their  faces  turned 
to  the  wall. 

— Thomas  Huxley 
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copters  delivered  the  chemical,  nor- 
mally used  for  mosquito  control,  at  a 
reputed  dosage  of  eight  pounds  per 
acre — 100  times  the  rate  permitted  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Fenthion  killed  a few  starlings  and 
blackbirds,  along  with  some  cardinals, 
sparrows,  blue  jays,  hawks,  and  owls. 

A more  effective  weapon — and  one 
that  leaves  no  lingering  toxic  residue 
— is  a detergent,  Tergitol.  Sprayed 
during  rainy,  chill  nights,  Tergitol 
mimics  the  effects  of  bird  droppings 
on  plumage:  it  washes  away  protec- 
tive oils  and  causes  the  birds  to  die  of 
exposure.  When  it  works,  Tergitol 
kills  by  the  millions.  Other  chemicals 
have  been  touted  as  possible  weapons, 
including  a poison  called  Starlicide, 
and  several  sterilizing  agents.  The 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  supposed 
to  be  developing  a potent  contact 
poison,  but  it  won’t  be  released  for 
several  years,  if  then.  Some  observers 
believe  a large-scale  seige  against 
winter  roosts  might  benefit  the  star- 
ling, whose  ability  to  adapt  and  to  re- 
produce quickly  could  boost  its  num- 
bers at  the  expense  of  blackbird  and 
grackle  populations. 

While  the  big  rural  roosts  grab  the 
headlines,  other  starlings  spend  quiet 
winters  in  the  cities.  In  New  York, 
they  roost  in  the  Times  Square  bill- 
boards, soaking  up  heat  from  thou- 
sands of  light  bulbs.  They  perch  on 
roofs  near  chimneys.  They  enjoy  dry, 
snow-free  perches  on  the  horizontal 
steel  I-beams  holding  up  bridge  decks, 
and  on  the  intricacies  of  Victorian 
buildings.  Generally  they  ignore 


devices  intended  to  keep  them  off 
buildings:  searchlight  beams,  sticky 
chemicals  that  burn  their  feet,  sharp 
metal  spikes,  stuffed  owls.  Their 
droppings  stain  the  buildings,  damage 
car  finishes,  and  offend  people.  Flocks 
must  sometimes  be  cleared  from  run- 
ways before  airplanes  can  take  off  or 
land.  In  1960,  a turboprop  Electra 
crashed  at  Boston’s  Logan  airport, 
killing  62  passengers.  Chopped-up 
starlings  were  found  in  the  plane’s 
engines. 

Fighting  Back 

Generally,  city  dwellers  have  ad- 
justed to  starlings  as  they  have  to  smog, 
noise,  and  other  urban  inconveniences. 
On  rare  occasions,  though,  they  have 
fought  back.  In  Waterbury,  Conn., 
police  officers  trained  shotguns  on  a 
flock  and  killed  2,000  starlings  with  a 
single  fusillade.  A chemist  at  Syracuse 
University,  Benjamin  Burtt,  built 
large  chickenwire  traps  on  roofs  of 
downtown  buildings.  Attracted  by 
food  and  decoy  birds,  starlings  landed 
on  perches  and  squeezed  into  the  cages 
through  tight,  funnel-like  openings. 
Once  inside,  they  could  not  get  out — 
there  were  no  perches  near  the  holes, 
and  with  their  wings  outspread  and 
fluttering,  the  birds  could  not  get 
through  the  openings.  In  the  winter  of 
1964-65,  the  traps  captured  55,000 
starlings,  which  were  gassed  and  dis- 
posed of. 

Not  surprisingly,  starlings  are  very 
mistrustful  of  man.  You  cannot  walk 
up  to  one  and  brain  it  with  a rock,  as 
you  might  a robin.  To  explore  this 
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wariness,  I decided  to  run  an  unscien- 
tific experiment.  One  March  morn- 
ing, a dozen  or  so  starlings  were 
perched  in  the  bare  branches  of  a 
walnut  tree  behind  my  house.  I got 
my  22,  went  into  the  bathroom,  and 
lifted  the  window.  The  birds  sat 
preening  and  wiping  their  bills  against 
the  branches  at  their  feet.  I took  aim 
and  squeezed  the  trigger. 

At  the  gun’s  report,  one  starling  fell 
and  the  rest  departed  in  a flurry  of 
wings.  I reloaded.  The  birds  flew  in  a 
big  circle  and  landed  in  the  tree  again. 
I aimed,  shot,  and  killed  a second  bird. 
All  of  the  rest  took  off  for  parts  un- 
known. 

The  next  day,  though,  they  were 


back.  I went  into  the  bathroom  and 
eased  up  the  sash.  The  birds  flew. 
Later,  I saw  them  in  the  tree  again.  I 
went  out  a door  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  house,  rested  my  rifle  on  the  cor- 
ner wall,  and  shot.  When  I tried  that 
maneuver  a second  time,  the  starlings 
flew  just  as  I got  my  gun  in  position. 
The  time  after,  before  I got  to  the  cor- 
ner— apparently  they’d  heard  me 
opening  the  door. 

After  that,  the  only  way  I could  get 
a shot  was  to  sneak  out  while  a truck 
was  rumbling  past  on  the  highway, 
tiptoe  to  the  corner,  kneel,  and  ease 
my  rifle  around. 

I stopped  shooting  starlings.  It  just 
didn’t  seem  worth  the  trouble. 


Sovki  in  £rk$ . . . 
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Handloader’s  Digest.  9th  ed.,  edited  by  Ken  Warner,  DBI  Books,  One  Northfield 
Plaza,  Northfield,  III.  60093,  320  pp.,  large  format,  paperbound,  $9.95.  In  addition 
to  a large  catalog  section  on  reloading  items  of  all  types,  three  dozen  shooting- 
related  feature  articles  are  included  in  this  big  book.  Among  these  are  Ken 
Walters’  piece  on  progressive  loaders;  Bob  Hagel’s  analysis  of  the  264  Win- 
chester Magnum;  Bob  Bell’s  “The  7mm-08  Works  Fine”;  John  Barsness’s  article 
on  three  ’06-based  wildcats  (8mm-06,  338-06  and  35  Whelen),  and  Russ  Gaertner’s 
“The  Forty-One:  All-Around  Magnum.” 

Grouse  Magic,  by  Nick  Sisley,  from  IMPACT,  Nick  Sisley,  RD  3,  Box  2,  Apollo, 
Pa.  15613,  240  pp.,  slip-cased,  limited  to  1500  copies,  $30,  plus  6%  sales  tax  in 
Pennsylvania  and  $3  for  first  class  mailing.  This  isn’t  a how-to  book.  Assuming 
most  of  us  have  reasonable  expertise  in  that  area,  Nick  has  relaxed  here  and 
cranked  out  a collection  of  stories  — some  true,  some  fictitious,  some  a combina- 
tion-related to  grouse  hunting,  grouse  dogs,  grouse  guns.  A nice  variation  on 
the  usual  outdoor  book;  very  readable. 

Deer  Hunting,  by  Richard  P.  Smith,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  and  Kelker 
Streets,  P.O.  Box  1831,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  softbound,  256  pp.,  $9.95.  Whether 
you’re  a gunner,  archer  or  just  a camera  buff,  many  tips  are  provided  to  get  you 
within  range  of  your  quarry.  Clothing,  equipment,  field-dressing,  management, 
and  even  hunter  ethics  and  sportsmanship  are  covered  to  make  this,  with  its 
many  photographs,  a sure  hit  with  the  deer  hunters. 

Undercover  Wildlife  Agent,  by  James  H.  Phillips,  Winchester  Press,  P.O.  Box 
1260,  Tulsa,  OK  74101, 108  pp.,  $13.95.  The  experiences  of  Robert  O.  Halstead,  an 
undercover  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  officer  for  30  years,  as  he  clandestinely 
gathered  information  and  evidence  to  prosecute  the  professionals  dealing  in  ille- 
gal wildlife  and  products.  Bob  wanted  this  book  written  because  “people  ought  to 
know  more  about  wildlife  conservation  and  law  enforcement.” 
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A perfect  area  for . . . 

A Trio  of  Trophies 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


WHEN  I HEARD  about  Jim  Rig- 
gle’s  score  of  three  antlered  deer 
in  three  weeks  of  1981,  the  first  thing  I 
did  was  get  out  a road  map.  James  C. 
Riggle  comes  from  Burgettstown, 
which  is  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
Pennsylvania,  due  west  of  Pittsburgh. 

Now,  according  to  my  calculations, 
if  you  go  due  west  from  Burgettstown, 
you  have  only  about  seven  miles  to  the 
West  Virginia  border.  If  you  keep  on 
going,  you  need  only  another  five 
miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  until  you  are 
in  Ohio.  Without  a map  this  could 
become  confusing,  but  with  a few 
years  of  planning  you  should  be  able 
to  find  good  deer  hunting  in  one  or  all 
of  the  three  states.  Jim  did. 

Jim  is  no  Johnny-come-lately  on  the 
bowhunting  scene,  although  he  was 
but  28  years  old  when  all  this  hap- 
pened. He  grew  up  with  a hunting 
father  and  nailed  his  first  buck,  a 
4-point,  with  a 20-gauge  rifled  slug 
when  he  was  only  12.  Shortly  there- 
after, Jim  began  to  hunt  off  and  on 
with  a 50-pound  fiberglass  target  bow 
his  dad  bought  for  him. 

He  was  21  when  he  got  his  first 
buck  with  the  bow.  He  had  passed  up 
shots  at  antlerless  deer  because  he  had 
a reasonable  chance  of  tagging  a buck 
with  the  gun  in  the  event  he  didn’t 
score  with  the  bow.  It  went  this  way 
eight  out  of  twelve  years.  He  finally 
shot  a second  buck  with  the  bow  in 
1977. 

In  1979,  Jim  read  an  article  about 
the  dominant  eye  hypothesis,  and  he 
applied  it  to  his  own  situation.  He  had 
always  shot  a gun  right-handed.  So, 
despite  the  fact  he  had  gone  through  a 
number  of  left-hand  recurves  and  a 
compound  that  produced  deer  three 
out  of  five  years  for  him,  he  made  the 


JIM  RIGGLE  with  the  three  white-tailed  deer 
racks  he  collected  legally  in  1981  within  ten 
miles  of  his  home  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  location  made  it  possible,  though 
not  easy. 


switch.  He  installed  sights  on  his  new 
compound. 

Jim  found  that  sights  are  an  im- 
provement only  when  the  distance  is 
known,  and  he  messed  up  a number  of 
shots  by  choosing  the  wrong  sighting 
pin.  That  convinced  him  he  should  go 
back  to  instinctive  shooting,  and  he 
had  plenty  of  chance  to  practice.  A 
group  of  fifteen  local  bowhunters,  call- 
ing themselves  the  Ambush  Archers, 
banded  together  in  an  organization 
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TREE  STAND  on  archery  course  helped 
Riggle  practice  for  unusual  situations  he 
expected  to  encounter  while  hunting,  so  he 
was  ready  when  his  chances  came  during 
the  archery  seasons  in  three  states. 

for  fellowship  and  archery  improve- 
ment. 

Despite  all  his  preparation  and 
practice,  1980  proved  to  be  a frus- 
trating season.  He  missed  a buck  in 
the  archery  season  and  then  missed 
him  again  during  the  gunning  season 
while  still  hunting  with  his  bow.  After 
the  second  miss,  the  buck  ran  up  over 
a hill  to  a gunner  who  promptly 
dropped  it. 

Jim  began  1981  with  real  determin- 
ation, hoping  his  frustrations  were 
behind  him.  He  shot  the  bow  at  least 
three  nights  a week  in  his  basement, 
and  on  the  club  range  weekends.  He 
even  started  a rigorous  exercise  pro- 
gram, lifting  weights  and  jogging.  Part 
of  the  extra  effort  was  to  prepare  for  a 
Colorado  hunt  and  the  thin  air  of 
higher  elevations.  Both  he  and  his 
father  competed  in  the  first  14-target 


field  round  held  on  a nearby  range. 
Both  took  home  medals,  and  they 
were  hooked  on  competition.  The 
Colorado  trip  proved  uneventful,  but 
by  the  time  Pennsylvania’s  bowhunt- 
ing season  rolled  around,  Jim  was 
really  psyched  up  for  it. 

Aside  from  the  need  to  shoot  well, 
Jim  Riggle  places  scouting  foremost 
in  preparation  for  the  deer  season. 
“Your  chances  of  scoring  on  a seasoned 
buck  are  a lot  better  if  you  get  away 
from  the  (feeding)  area,  far  enough 
back  in  the  woods  that  he  doesn’t  feel 
as  threatened.  I try  to  get  as  close  to 
his  bedding  area  as  I can,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  positioned  at  a spot  he 
will  pass  on  his  way  to  feed.” 

Jim  also  has  some  thoughts  about 
the  rut. 

“The  rut  doesn’t  start  until  our  sea- 
son is  out.  When  the  rut  starts,  where 
seasons  coincide  with  it,  I pay  a lot 
more  attention  to  the  signs.  Once  I 
find  some  scrapes,  I just  don’t  plant 
myself  at  one  and  wait  for  that  buck 
to  return,  as  so  many  suggest.  Rather, 
I try  to  find  a series  of  scrapes  along 
the  trail  and  position  myself  accord- 
ingly. A lot,  if  not  most,  buck  sign  is 
made  at  night,  . . . you  can  end  up 
waiting  a long  time  for  him  to  return. 

“Watching  obvious  trails  is  a waste 
of  time  if  you  don’t  know  they  are 
being  used.  Instead,  I find  a spot  in 
the  woods  that  looks  like  browsing 
area  where  trails  filter  into  it,  espe- 
cially if  I am  hunting  in  the  morning. 
Admittedly,  deer  will  sometimes  feed 
away  from  your  stand,  but  that’s  bow- 
hunting.” 

Riggle  started  the  1981  season  with 
a Browning  Explorer  II  65-pound 
compound.  For  a projectile,  he  uses 
2117-XX75  aluminums  cut  to  31 
inches.  For  the  business  end  of  the 
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shaft  he  mounts  Barrie  Rocky  Moun- 
tain 3-blade  heads. 

Though  he  drew  a blank  the  first 
day  about  four  miles  from  his  home, 
Jim’s  confidence  in  the  spot  did  not 
waver.  He  set  up  his  stand  on  a Sun- 
day in  the  same  area  and  was  in  it  at 
daylight  on  the  first  Monday.  About 
7:30,  a sizable  buck  with  a misshapen 
rack  came  feeding  into  the  area. 

Although  the  left  antler  was  easily 
seen,  the  right  one  was  barely  visible 
where  it  clung  close  to  the  buck’s 
head.  The  buck  moved  into  shooting 
distance,  but  Jim  waited  for  a better 
angle.  He  finally  released  his  arrow 
when  the  animal  was  broadside  at 
about  25  yards.  It  appeared  to  be  a 
perfect  hit  right  behind  the  shoulder. 
Even  so,  Jim  gave  the  deer  a half-hour 
before  picking  up  the  obvious  blood 
trail.  Within  a short  distance  he  saw 
his  buck  down  and  apparently  dead. 

Complications 

At  this  point  began  a series  of  cir- 
cumstances which  would  make  Jim’s 
adventures  more  meaningful  than  he 
would  have  chosen.  For,  his  buck  sud- 
denly sprang  to  life  and  plunged  into 
a nearby  swamp.  Certain  that  he  had 
but  to  extend  the  wait,  Jim  returned 
home  in  a Jeep  that  would  complicate 
his  plans.  The  vehicle  developed  a 
radiator  leak,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  get  his  wife  to  drive  him  back 
in  her  car  before  leaving  for  her  em- 
ployment. 

After  walking  back  to  the  spot,  Jim 
picked  up  the  trail  of  his  buck  in 
swamp  grass  higher  than  his  head, 
and  he  is  6 feet  1 . It  was  tedious  track- 
ing in  the  75-degree  temperature. 
Even  with  help,  it  took  a good  part  of 
the  day  to  drag  the  deer  out  of  the 
mud,  briars,  and  crabapple  thicket 
which  the  deer  had  chosen  for  its  final 
refuge.  The  large-bodied  animal  had 
a rack  of  9 or  10  points  depending 
upon  how  you  wanted  to  score  the 
non- typical  projections.  One  point  of 
the  malformed  right  antler  had  ac- 
tually grown  a half  inch  into  the 
deer’s  head. 


Jim  works  for  Weirton  Steel,  a divi- 
sion of  National  Steel  located  along 
the  Ohio  River  where  it  separates  that 
state  from  West  Virginia.  Having 
hunted  Ohio  the  year  before,  and 
with  his  tag  used  up  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  bought  an  Ohio  license.  There  was 
plenty  of  time  to  hunt  evenings  after 
work.  He  moved  his  solo  hunt  into  a 
section  he  had  scouted  well  before  and 
which  showed  every  evidence  of  being 
productive. 

His  first  Saturday  afternoon  stand 
brought  a buck,  but  Jim’s  shot  was  a 
miss.  Returning  the  following  Mon- 
day, he  was  not  surprised  to  have  deer 
move  into  his  area.  However,  first  evi- 
dence was  the  sound  of  running  ani- 
mals behind  him  on  a trail  that  was 
well  away  from  that  which  had  pro- 
duced the  previous  buck.  Neverthe- 
less, this  time  there  were  three  deer. 
And  all  were  bucks!  Positions  of  the 
moving  animals  precluded  a shot  at 
the  largest,  so  Jim  cut  loose  at  the  lead 
animal  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  arrow  pass  completely  through 
behind  the  shoulder. 

Jim  went  for  help,  as  a bowhunting 
friend  lived  but  ten  minutes  from  the 

RIGGLE  poses  in  the  actual  tree  from  which 
he  shot  his  biggest  buck,  the  West  Virginia 
8-pointer  which  scored  1117/s  by  Pope  and 
Young  standards  and  was  the  largest  arch- 
ery kill  in  that  state  last  year. 


THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 

area.  The  two  of  them  hit  the  trail 
together.  It  had  become  nearly  dark, 
so  he  abandoned  his  bow  and  they 
proceeded  by  flashlight.  The  deer 
moved  toward  a builtup  section,  fol- 
lowing a creek  bed,  and  they  came 
upon  it,  down  but  not  out. 

Jim  took  off  up  the  creek  bed  after 
the  foundering  animal,  drawing  his 
knife  to  put  an  end  to  the  episode.  He 
finally  managed  to  straddle  the  deer, 
which  retaliated  by  throwing  him  sol- 
idly four  feet  up  the  bank  against 
some  rocks  before  struggling  a few 
feet  farther  to  die.  At  first  he  thought 
his  arm  was  broken,  but  it  proved  to 
be  only  severely  bruised. 

Jim  still  had  to  go  back  to  recover 
his  bow  which  had  been  left  in  the 
woods.  Then  his  Jeep  developed  a flat 


tire  and  he  barely  made  it  back  to  the 
hard  road.  It  was  well  into  the  night 
when  he  finally  made  it  to  bed.  The 
next  morning  the  neat  little  Ohio 
7-pointer  finally  made  it  to  the 
freezer. 

Although  Jim  was  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  venison  he  had  collected 
for  himslf  and  his  family,  the  hunting 
season  was  only  two  weeks  old.  And 
there  was  this  spot  in  West  Virginia 
only  about  five  miles  from  his  home 
where  he  had  previously  had  good 
luck.  The  idea  of  scoring  in  all  three 
states  provided  a special  challenge, 
and  he  bought  a West  Virginia  non- 
resident license. 

Once  again  a buck  came  his  way  in 
the  form  of  a fine  8-pointer  with  a 
19-inch  spread.  This  one  moved  in 
within  15  yards,  but  Jim  still  didn’t 
like  the  angle,  and  he  waited  until  the 
buck  moved  into  a nearby  opening.  At 
only  eight  paces,  his  shaft  found  the 
mark  he  had  chosen. 

Wishing  to  profit  from  his  past 
problems  of  overeagerness,  he  went 
for  assistance  to  retrieve  the  deer  and, 
in  so  doing,  give  it  plenty  of  time. 
Unfortunately,  a veritable  cloudburst 
hit  as  he  was  on  his  way  back  to  the 
area.  By  the  time  the  deer  was  recov- 
ered, the  carcass  was  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  Nevertheless,  Jim  re- 
moved the  antlers,  tagged  them,  and 
turned  them  in  to  a checking  station, 
feeling  he  was  only  entitled  to  one 
deer  regardless  of  the  circumstances. 

Jim’s  West  Virginia  deer  was  subse- 
quently measured  by  Pope  and  Young 
standards  and  scored  111%,  exceeding 
the  110  state  minimum  required  for 
special  recognition.  It  was  the  largest 
rack  turned  in  by  a bowhunter  in  that 
state  last  year.  He  also  received  a 
plaque  from  West  Virginia  Bowhunt- 
ers  Association  for  his  trophy. 

So,  despite  the  problems,  frustra- 
tions and  plain  hard  work,  Jim  Rig- 
gle’s  total  experience  last  fall  adds  up 
to  what  many  would  settle  for  as  the 
hunting  thrill  of  a lifetime. 
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Sight-In  Problems 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


T 7HO  IN  THE  world  would  be 
VV  calling  at  this  hour,”  Helen 
exclaimed  as  she  worked  to  get  our 
front  door  unlocked.  “I  hope  nothing 
serious  has  happened.” 

She  and  I had  just  returned  from  a 
speaking  engagement  and  had  barely 
got  on  the  front  porch  when  the  phone 
rang.  It  seemed  to  take  forever,  but 
she  finally  got  to  the  phone  and  after 
listening  a half  minute  or  so,  she  cov- 
ered the  mouthpiece  and  gave  me  an 
amazed  stare. 

“Would  you  believe  this  fellow 
wants  you  to  sight  in  his  rifle  tonight. 
Here,  you  tell  him  the  bad  news.” 

The  fellow  apologized  for  the  late 
call  but  claimed  he  really  needed  help 
with  his  rifle  and  he  knew  I had  my 
range  lighted  for  night  shooting. 

I tried  to  turn  him  down  diplomat- 
ically, due  to  the  late  hour,  but  when 
he  told  me  he  was  leaving  Pennsyl- 
vania for  good  due  to  serious  health 
problems  and  this  would  be  his  last 
deer  hunt,  I told  him  I’d  do  what  I 
could. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  ar- 
rived, and  he  explained  he  had  shot  a 
box  of  ammo  trying  to  figure  out 
where  to  hold  the  crosswire  so  the  bul- 
let would  hit  the  bullseye.  He  felt 
something  had  happened  to  his  scope 
since  the  year  before.  The  previous 
season  had  been  a successful  one. 

When  I checked  his  outfit  with  the 
collimator,  the  scope’s  crosswire  was 
eight  grids  below  center.  If  my  quick 
calculations  were  correct,  the  rifle 
would  shoot  more  than  a foot  high  at 
100  yards.  He  couldn’t  believe  that, 
and  suggested  I take  a couple  of  shots 
before  making  any  adjustments. 

The  collimator  was  right.  It  took  22 
clicks  to  put  the  rifle  dead  on  at  100 
yards.  He  stuck  to  his  belief  the  scope 
had  been  knocked  out  of  alignment, 


AN  IRONING  BOARD  makes  a convenient 
rest  for  sighting  in.  Note  that  rifle  is  pulled 
firmly  against  shoulder,  face  is  pressed 
against  stock,  and  fore-end  is  held  with 
front  hand  while  resting  on  sandbag. 

but  I had  a feeling  luck  had  been  on 
his  side  the  year  before. 

This  incident  happened  during  the 
1960s  when  I ran  a gunshop  in  con- 
junction with  a sight- in  range.  During 
the  time  I did  this  type  of  work,  there 
were  literally  hundreds  of  similar  situ- 
ations, but  this  one  always  stuck  with 
me  since  the  man  had  tried  to  adjust 
the  rifle  instead  of  the  sights.  He  knew 
the  rifle  was  not  in  zero,  but  he 
thought  he  could  learn  to  compensate 
for  the  error  once  he  found  where  the 
point  of  impact  was. 
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It’s  reasonable  to  assume  a large 
segment  of  hunters  sight  in  their  rifles 
prior  to  opening  day.  Yet,  from  the 
years  I had  the  range,  I learned  there’s 
a multitude  of  big  game  buffs  who 
never  fire  a shot  until  game  is  sighted. 
It’s  hard  for  me  to  accept,  but  count- 
less hunters  still  believe  that  a rifle 
stays  on  zero  year  after  year,  particu- 
larly if  their  gun  has  open  sights.  Al- 
though I shot  twenty  scoped  rifles  for 
every  one  that  had  open  sights,  I 
found  the  two-sight  system  needs  as 
much  attention  as  the  scoped  outfit. 

Iron  sights  are  not  infallible.  The 
ones  that  are  screwed  to  the  rifle 
might  look  like  they  can’t  move,  but 
that’s  not  the  case.  The  rear  sight  that 
is  fitted  into  a dovetail  slot  in  the  bar- 
rel can  shoot  loose  and  move  side- 
ways. The  most  common  problem  was 
the  bent  front  sight.  It’s  a bad  prac- 
tice, but  rifles  are  leaned  against 
everything  from  kitchen  corners  to 
pickups  to  trees.  In  time,  this  banging 
around  eventually  bends  the  front 
sight,  although  it  might  not  be  notice- 
able immediately  to  the  eye. 

Even  though  the  telescopic  rifle 
sight  has  almost  replaced  the  iron 


BEFORE  STARTING  to  shoot,  make  certain 
all  guard  screws  are  tight.  Check  recoil  lug 
screw,  as  here,  after  firing  several  shots. 
Also  make  sure  all  scope  mounting  screws 
are  tight. 


sight  in  the  hunting  realm,  there  is  a 
lingering  belief  the  scope  is  a fragile 
optic  that  fails  the  instant  it  is 
bumped  or  jarred.  Well,  it’s  true  the 
scope  is  susceptible  to  knocks,  since  it’s 
fairly  long  and  is  mounted  above  the 
action.  Yet  there  is  little  danger  of  jar- 
ring or  bumping  a scope  out  of  align- 
ment; the  modern  scope  is  built  to 
withstand  a lot  of  rugged  use.  If  it 
failed  as  quickly  as  its  opponents 
claim,  the  scope  would  not  have  sur- 
vived numerous  wars  and  billions  of 
hunting  hours. 

It’s  not  so  much  the  type  of  sight 
that’s  important,  but  it’s  imperative  to 
make  certain  the  rifle  is  zeroed  in. 
When  I ran  the  range,  some  of  my 
hunting  pals  who  were  very  familiar 
with  rifles  and  scopes  never  stopped 
wondering  why  any  hunter  would 
trust  someone  else  to  zero  in  his  rifle.  I 
finally  gave  up  trying  to  explain  that 
not  every  hunter  is  completely  famil- 
iar with  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
many  scopes  and  mounts  available  to- 
day. Also,  time  and  facilities  are  not 
readily  available  to  most  of  the  army 
of  hunters  who  take  to  the  woods  on 
opening  day.  There  are  complexities 
the  average  hunter  would  not  be 
aware  of. 

Every  gunsmith  knows  the  rifle 
scope  must  be  mounted  so  the  bases 
are  parallel  to  the  bore  and  level  with 
the  frame  rails  of  the  action.  This 
sounds  a bit  complex,  but  in  simple 
terms  it  means  when  the  bore  and  the 
action  rails  are  level,  the  base  or  bases 
should  be  level  forward  and  across. 
On  a two- base  setup,  if  one  base  is 
tilted  only  a few  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  it  will  affect  the  windage  sig- 
nificantly. A base  that  is  higher  than 
the  other  yauses  an  elevation  problem. 
Scopes  with  little  adjustment  range 
may  not  zero  in  if  one  of  the  problems 
exist. 

Most  rifles  built  prior  to  World  War 
II  were  not  drilled  and  tapped  for 
scopes.  As  the  scope  grew  in  popular- 
ity, gunsmiths  were  kept  busy  drilling 
the  receivers.  Without  a drilling  jig, 
it’s  hard  to  be  on  dead  center,  and  it 
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was  the  off-center  hole  that  gave  the 
most  problems.  If  the  holes  were  too 
far  off,  two  alternatives  existed:  plug 
the  holes  and  redrill  or  use  shims  to 
level  the  bases.  I have  used  shims  in 
emergency  situations,  but  I think  they 
create  a weak  spot.  If  a shim  is  needed, 
always  use  tough  plastic  or  metal; 
never  use  tinfoil  or  paper. 

These  are  a few  of  the  problems 
that  can  keep  a rifle  from  being  zeroed 
in,  and  it  does  show  why  a vast  num- 
ber of  hunters  should  seek  professional 
help.  Ammunition  is  expensive,  and  to 
burn  it  away  without  getting  satisfac- 
tory results  is  a waste.  There’s  no 
shame  in  getting  some  advice  or  using 
the  services  of  a qualified  person.  A 
competent  gunsmith  knows  how  to 
mount  the  scope  securely  and  cor- 
rectly, along  with  squaring  the  reticle 
and  telling  the  user  how  to  focus  the 
eyepiece  for  his  vision. 

Many  hunters  requested  their  rifles 
to  be  sighted  dead  on  at  100  yards. 
Personally,  I sight  mine  in  for  a longer 
distance.  A rule  of  thumb  would  be 
two  inches  high  at  100  yards.  With 
this  sight  in,  the  hunter  can  hold  dead 
on  at  distances  up  to  225  yards  using  a 
modern  cartridge.  The  exception 
would  be  with  a cartridge  of  very  slow 
velocity.  A good  sight  in  makes  accu- 
rate shooting  possible. 

Not  Guesswork 

I have  often  said  that  accuracy  is 
not  the  product  of  guesswork;  accu- 
racy is  made.  It  comes  about  from  a 
rifle  properly  sighted  in  and  a shooter 
who  knows  and  understands  his  rifle 
and  load.  Knowing  something  about 
the  trajectory  of  the  load  is  important 
if  a long  shot  comes  up. 

I’m  advocating  getting  help  if  in 
doubt,  but  I firmly  believe  every 
hunter  should  check  out  his  rifle  be- 
fore the  hunt.  Actually,  most  hunters 
have  never  taken  the  sight-in  proce- 
dure seriously.  For  too  long,  sighting 
in  a rifle  has  been  an  unscientific  af- 
fair where  a few  shots  were  fired  to 
make  the  dust  fly  off  a distant  rock,  or 
being  satisfied  with  just  blowing  a 
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TYPICAL  sight-in  target  of  a varmint  rifle. 
Successive  groups  show  how  scope  was 
adjusted  to  bring  impact  to  desired  point - 
plus  2 inches  at  100  yards  for  long  shooting 
with  22-250. 

water-filled  plastic  jug  to  smithereens. 
Sighting  in  a rifle  is  serious  business, 
and  it  should  be  done  under  controlled 
conditions.  After  all,  the  ultimate  goal 
is  to  have  the  rifle  put  its  shots  dead 
center  at  a predetermined  distance. 

With  iron  sights,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  check  that  they  are  tight.  Then, 
using  the  same  sight  picture,  fire  sev- 
eral shots  at  no  more  than  50  yards. 
Any  solid  table  or  folding  ironing 
board  and  a couple  of  sacks  of  sand  or 
sawdust  will  give  a solid  two-point 
rest.  If  adjustment  is  needed,  move 
the  rear  sight  the  way  you  want  the 
bullet  to  go  on  the  target.  If  the  bullet 
hits  to  the  right,  move  the  rear  sight  to 
the  left.  If  the  shot  is  low,  move  the 
rear  sight  up. 

The  front  sight  must  be  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  the  rear  one. 
This  confuses  many  shooters.  If  the 
shot  is  high,  a higher  front  sight  is 
needed  if  the  rear  sight  cannot  be 
lowered  enough.  If  the  rear  sight  can- 
not be  adjusted  for  windage,  and  the 
bullet  hits  to  the  right,  the  front  sight 
must  be  moved  to  the  right. 

Adjusting  the  scope  is  easier  since  it 
has  metering  wheels  with  arrows  on 
them  to  indicate  how  bullet  impact 
moves.  A common  problem  with 
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AFTER  SIGHTING  IN  big  game  rifle  from 
sandbags,  it’s  a good  idea  to  get  plenty  of 
fast  offhand  practice,  for  that’s  how  most 
deer  shots  are  taken.  Water-filled  plastic 
jugs  make  good  targets. 


scopes  is  loose  mounting  screws.  If 
base  screws,  for  instance,  are  installed 
incorrectly,  they  will  come  loose  in 
short  order.  A loose  screw  from  my 
point  of  view  is  one  that  has  not  been 
properly  seated.  The  base  may  appear 
solid,  but  if  a base  screw  can  be  turned 
using  normal  pressure,  that  screw  is 
loose  and  will  eventually  succumb  to 
the  thousands  of  pounds  of  pressure 
exerted  upon  the  receiver  when  each 
shot  is  fired. 

I found  it  wise  to  check  stock 
screws,  and  it’s  mandatory  to  check 
the  recoil  lug  screw  (the  one  that  goes 
through  the  forearm) . All  the  recoil  is 
absorbed  at  this  point.  If  the  recoil  lug 
screw  is  loose,  it  will  affect  accuracy 
and  also  can  permit  the  stock  to  crack. 

Some  gunsmiths  use  a “locking” 
agent  on  the  base  screws,  but  I’m  not 
certain  doing  that  will  assure  a tight 
fit.  I feel  it’s  more  important  to  prop- 
erly seat  each  base  screw.  First,  tighten 
all  screws  with  a well- fitting  screw- 
driver. Then  put  the  screwdriver 
blade  in  each  screw  slot  and  rap  the 
handle  (use  plastic  handles)  a sharp 


blow  with  a hammer.  Normally,  each 
screw  will  now  turn  another  quarter- 
turn  or  so,  and  it’s  unlikely  any  screw 
will  move  once  seated  this  way.  If  the 
screws  aren’t  seated,  they  can  become 
loose  over  a period  of  time  whether  a 
tightening  agent  is  used  or  not. 

It  would  be  too  complicated  and 
time  consuming  to  explain  in  depth 
the  various  procedures  used  to  install 
the  mount  rings.  Generally  speaking, 
the  bottom  halves  should  be  mounted 
and  tightened  on  the  base  or  bases.  I 
never  bought  the  theory  of  using  only 
a coin  to  tighten  the  clamp  rings.  I use 
a screwdriver  with  a wide  blade  and 
snug  the  clamp  screws  (the  ones  hold- 
ing clamps  to  base)  far  tighter  than 
could  be  done  with  a coin.  Why  go  to 
all  the  bother  to  tighten  the  base 
screws  and  leave  the  mounting  ring 
screws  loose?  It  doesn’t  make  sense. 

The  scope  should  then  be  set  in  the 
bottom  halves  of  the  rings  with  the 
reticle  square.  Place  the  top  halves 
around  the  scope  and  pull  all  the 
screws  down  evenly.  Tighten  them 
alternately — one  screw  on  the  front 
clamp,  one  screw  on  the  rear  clamp. 
Don’t  overtighten  or  use  any  tighten- 
ing agent.  Too  much  pressure  here 
might  damage  the  internal  mecha- 
nism of  the  scope. 

Dry-Firing 

Once  it  is  determined  the  sighting 
arrangement  is  securely  fixed  to  the 
rifle,  the  dry-firing  process  can  begin. 
I mentioned  using  a solid  rest  with 
two  sacks  of  sand  or  sawdust.  If  range 
facilities  are  not  available,  a chair  and 
table  will  suffice.  It’s  important  the 
shooter  is  comfortable.  Allow  the 
body  to  relax.  Keep  both  feet  flat  on 
the  ground  with  the  legs  and  midsec- 
tion at  a comfortable  angle  to  the  tar- 
get. Don’t  turn  the  body  facing  the 
target.  This  is  a touchy  subject  since 
no  two  shooters  agree  on  what  shoot- 
ing stance  is  best. 

Spend  a few  minutes  dry-firing.  It 
doesn’t  hurt  the  modern  rifle  to  snap  it 
during  dry- fire  sessions.  Do  the  same 
as  if  using  live  ammo.  Get  comfort- 
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able,  take  a deep  breath  and  let  a little 
out,  hold  the  reticle  on  the  bullseye 
and  squeeze  the  trigger.  During  this 
type  of  practice  a lot  can  be  learned 
about  the  trigger.  Dry- firing  also  set- 
tles the  shooter  and  makes  him  less 
jumpy  or  nervous  when  live  fodder  is 
used. 

The  fear  of  recoil  is  in  all  of  us.  I 
have  fired  thousands  of  rifles  of  all 
calibers,  but  I’m  still  aware  of  recoil. 
It  tightens  the  body  muscles  and  can 
cause  the  shooter  to  flinch.  It’s  diffi- 
cult to  overcome,  and  when  magnum 
cartridges  are  used,  it’s  almost  impos- 
sible to  put  out  of  the  mind.  Yet  a 
shooter  who  is  relaxed  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  recoil  as  much  as  the  fellow 
who  stiffens  like  a board  and  yanks  on 
the  trigger. 

Trigger  squeeze  is  the  heart  of  good 
shooting.  The  sight  picture  must  be 
maintained  through  the  entire  trigger 
letoff . Here’s  how  to  do  it  with  the  big 
game  rifle.  Shoot  three  or  four  rounds 
to  get  adjusted  to  the  recoil  and  muz- 
zle blast.  A rifle  acts  much  differently 
on  the  bench  than  it  does  in  the  woods 
— recoil  and  muzzle  blast  are  more 
likely  to  bother  the  shooter,  so  get  ac- 
customed to  it. 

Use  a large  target  with  a conspicu- 
ous aiming  point.  Get  comfortable 
and  place  the  rifle  on  the  bags  with 
one  under  the  forearm  and  the  other 
under  the  stock  just  ahead  of  the  toe. 
Pull  the  rifle  firmly  against  the 
shoulder  and  bring  the  reticle  onto  the 
aiming  point.  The  left  hand  should 
pull  down  on  the  forearm  while  the 
right  hand  grips  the  stock  at  the  pistol 
grip.  Reach  well  around  the  trigger 
with  the  shooting  finger  and,  while 
the  sight  picture  is  held,  tighten  the 
entire  right  hand  much  like  shaking 
hands  or  squeezing  an  orange.  Con- 
centrate on  holding  the  reticle  on  the 


target  and  tightening  the  shooting 
hand  until  the  rifle  fires.  It  comes 
right  down  to  concentration  while 
squeezing  off  the  shot. 

This  method  will  work,  but  I can 
guarantee  it  won’t  be  learned  in  two 
or  three  shots.  However,  sighting  in 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a one-session  affair. 
Part  of  the  satisfaction  of  owning  a 
big  game  rifle  is  shooting  it.  There  is 
hardly  any  point  in  owning  a good 
rifle  if  it  will  be  fired  only  one  or  two 
times  each  year  at  game.  I like  to 
shoot  my  rifles.  In  fact,  I warm  up 
with  one  of  my  squirrel  rimfire  outfits 
before  touching  my  deer  rifle. 

Don’t  expect  miracles  from  the  big 
game  outfit.  It’s  not  a varmint  or 
benchrest  outfit,  nor  will  it  shoot  like 
one.  Don’t  believe  the  myths  being 
circulated  that  a rifle  is  not  worth  its 
salt  if  it  doesn’t  put  all  its  shots  in  an 
inch  or  less  at  100  yards.  A rifle  that 
will  put  three  shots  in  a 3-inch  group 
at  100  yards  is  adequate  for  most  big 
game.  The  important  thing  for  the 
shooter  is  to  acquire  the  skill  to  consis- 
tently shoot  a 3- inch  group. 

The  whole  idea  behind  sighting  in  is 
to  make  a one-shot  kill.  Aiming  and 
hoping  are  not  enough.  The  hunter 
should  have  learned  from  his  practice 
sessions  what  he  and  the  rifle  are  cap- 
able of.  If  he  can  shoot  a 3- inch  group 
from  a benchrest,  he  can  do  the  same 
in  the  woods  if  he  does  his  part.  The 
rifle  is  a repetitious  firing  machine.  It 
makes  no  decisions  or  mistakes. 


JULY,  1982 
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In  the  wind 

bob  mitchell  information  writer 


According  to  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation’s  13th  annual  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Index  (EQI),  the  “quality  of 
life”  in  the  U.S.  has  declined  for  the 
second  year  in  a row.  Of  the  seven  en- 
vironmental indicators  measured, 
water,  living  space,  soil  and  wildlife 
suffered  losses,  while  forests,  air  and 
minerals  remained  the  same.  The  last 
time  an  improvement  was  registered 
on  the  EQI  was  in  1979  when  the  ef- 
fects of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act  — a law 
currently  up  for  renewal  and  one  the 
current  administration  wants  relaxed  — 
became  apparent. 


The  first  black-footed  ferret  (consid- 
ered the  most  endangered  mammal  in 
the  country)  to  be  captured  since  1973 
was  livetrapped  last  October  in  Wyom- 
ing by  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
biologists.  The  ferret  was  equipped 
with  a radio  transmitter  and  then  im- 
mediately released  with  the  hopes  that 
more  can  be  learned  about  the  ferret’s 
habits  and  other  members  of  the  spe- 
cies can  be  located. 

The  success  of  Colorado’s  state  in- 
come tax  check-off  system,  which  has 
in  three  years  generated  $1.5  million 
for  the  Division  of  Wildlife  to  use  for 
nongame  research  and  management, 
is  in  jeopardy  because  other  state 
agencies  now  want  a piece  of  the  pie.  A 
bill  being  considered  in  the  state’s 
legislature  would  divide  the  revenue 
with  the  Division  of  Parks  and  Outdoor 
Recreation  which  needs  additional 
support  for  planning,  developing,  and 
maintaining  their  outdoor  recreational 
facilities. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Louisiana  Attor- 
ney General’s  office,  it  is  not  entrap- 
ment when  wildlife  officers  use  stuffed 
deer  for  catching  poachers.  In  such  a 
case,  a wildlife  officer  “would  merely 
be  providing  an  opportunity  to  persons 
who  would  have  engagea  in  such  activ- 
ity anyway.” 

The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  is  now  offering  a “Golden 
License,”  providing  their  sportsmen 
with  the  opportunity  and  convenience 
of  purchasing  a license  covering  all 
hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  (except 
beaver)  privileges  at  one  time.  This 
license,  however,  does  not  include  a 
discount  from  the  costs  of  all  licenses 
if  purchased  separately.  Cost  of  the 
Golden  License  — $100. 

After  five  years,  South  Dakota’s 
Pheasant  Restoration  Program,  fi- 
nanced by  a $5  stamp  required  by  all 
small  game  hunters,  has  paid  650  land- 
owners  to  set  aside  20,000  acres  for 
pheasant  nesting  habitat.  Landowners 
receive  $12-$50  per  acre  plus  addi- 
tional financial  assistance  for  cover 
plantings. 

Based  on  the  results  of  four  wildlife 
studies,  the  status  of  the  leopard  in 
southern  Africa  has  been  reduced  from 
“endangered”  to  “threatened.”  This  re- 
duced status  will  permit  American 
hunters  to  import  trophies  legally 
taken  in  the  area.  Commercial  trade  in 
leopard  skin  coats  and  products  is  still 
prohibited.  The  change  will  benefit  the 
leopard,  as  under  the  endangered  spe- 
cies status  the  leopard  had  no  mone- 
tary value  and  was  considered  vermin, 
while  under  the  threatened  status, 
leopard' conservation  will  be  encour- 
aged because  hunting  will  provide  jobs 
for  the  locals.  The  leopard  is  still  class- 
ified as  endangered  in  the  rest  of 
Africa  and  throughout  its  range  in 
Asia. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  re- 
ports that,  according  to  a recent  survey 
of  their  members,  73  percent  felt  the 
country  has  “too  little”  environmental 
regulation,  up  from  the  62  percent  with 
the  same  response  to  the  same  ques- 
tion a year  earlier. 
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FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Jack  M,  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango.  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W Main  St  , Ugonier  15658  Phone  A C 412  238-9523 
or  238-9524 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette.  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 
NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M Laird.  Supervisor,  P O Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740  Phone  A C.  717 
398-4744 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union 
SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Clenny,  Supervisor,  P O Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652  Phone:  A C 814 

643-1831  or  946-7247 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Snyder. 
NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R D 5,  Dallas  18612  Phone  A C.  717675-1143 or 
675-1144 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luaeme,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION  — C.  J Williams,  Supervisor,  R D.  2,  Reading  19605  Phone:  A C.  215  926-3136 
Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware.  Lancaster.  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton.  Phil- 
adelphia, Schuylkill,  York. 

GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  CAME  FARM — John  H Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473  Phone  A C 215287-8151 
WESTERN  CAME  FARM— George  W Hodge,  Superintendent,  R D 1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403  Phone  A C 814 
398-2212 

LOYALSOCK  CAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.  D 2,  Montoursville  17754  Phone:  A C.  717 
435-2500 

NORTHCENTRAL  GAME  FARM  — Clarence  G.  Henry,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  Williamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  CAME  FARM— Vernon  Veronest,  Superintendent,  Box  1,  Distant  16223  Phone  A C.  814  275-2515 
STATE  WILD  WATERFOWL  FARM — Henry  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent,  R.  D.  4,  Meadville  16335.  Phone  A.C.  814 
382-6845 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R D 2,  Howard  16841  Phone  A.C.  814  355-4434 


TRAMNQ  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT-Richard  D.  Furry,  R.  D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456 


S PORT which  stands  for  Sportsmen  Policing  Our  Ranks 

Together— is  the  most  outstanding  program  for  sportsmen  to 
ever  come  along!  It  proves  that  the  gunners  m the  held  are 
themselves  eager  to  improve  the  hunters  image  by  always 
acting  in  a sportsmanlike  manner  and  by  working  to  eliminate 
those  slobs  who  don’t  deserve  the  privilege  of  enjoying  this 
activity  in  our  great  outdoors.  Since  its  inception  in  197b, 
Pennsylvania’s  SPORT  program  has  been  adopted  by  a 
number  of  other  states  and  Canadian  provinces.  Many  indi- 
viduals have  asked  for  a brassard  which  they  can  sew  onto 
their  jackets  to  show  their  involvement  with  this  program. 
One  is  now  available.  It  is  shown  above,  actual  size.  Here  s 
your  chance  to  show  your  support  for  SPORT!  To  order  send 
a check  or  money  order  for  $1.00  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  P.  O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Few  outdoorsmen  would  choose  August  as  their  favorite  month 
— it’s  hot  and  sultry  and  the  bugs  are  often  bad.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  one  redeeming  aspect:  it's  the  month  in  which  dog  training  is 
begun.  That  means  a small  game  hunter  has  all  the  reason  he  needs 
to  get  out  with  his  favorite  beagle,  bassett,  setter  or  whatever,  and 
start  getting  himself  as  w'ell  as  the  dog  into  shape.  Done  gradually, 
it’s  an  easy,  pleasant  and  effective  way  to  ease  into  the  fall  shooting 
months,  and  is  enjoyable  in  itself. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


A Few  Suggestions 


MOST  OF  THE  GUYS  I ASSOCIATE  with  think  of  nothing  but  guns  and 
hunting.  Irritably  waving  away  clouds  of  gnats  while  mowing  his  lawn 
the  other  day,  one  friend  was  mentally  calculating  the  500-yard  trajectory  of 
his  7mm  Magnum  when  using  a 160-gr.  bullet  with  a ballistic  coefficient  of 
.491,  loaded  to  an  instrumental  velocity  of  3150  feet  per  second.  He  might  need 
that  data  in  December,  you  know.  But  most  hunters  are  not  so  single-minded. 
At  appropriate  times  of  the  year,  many  of  them  fish,  some  backpack,  and  there 
are  even  rumors  that  a few  actually  play  golf  and  tennis.  For  such  persons — the 
ones  who  do  not  handle  guns  and  hunt  on  an  almost  daily  basis — we  have  a few 
suggestions. 

Now  is  the  time  to  regain  familiarity  with  your  firearm.  You  might  have  been 
a real  whiz  when  last  season  closed,  but  if  you  haven't  touched  a gun  since,  that 
fine  shooting  edge  is  gone.  So  do  some  gun  handling,  some  claybird  shooting, 
some  offhand  work  with  the  old  deer  rifle.  But  before  you  fire  any  live  ammo, 
make  certain  it  is  proper  for  your  gun.  Dropping  a 20-gauge  shell  into  a 12- 
gauge  barrel,  then  absentmindedly  following  it  with  a 12,  is  sure  gonna  get 
your  attention  when  you  slap  the  trigger.  That’s  an  expensive  kind  of  mistake, 
and  can  also  put  you  in  the  hospital.  A similar  accident  can  result  from  shooting 
a gun  whose  muzzle  has  been  plugged  with  dirt  or  snow,  so  check  it  if  you  fall 
— and  unload  the  gun  before  looking  into  the  bore! 

If  your  pet  big  game  shooter  is  scoped,  as  most  are  nowadays,  resolve  by  all 
you  hold  holy  that  this  year  you  will  not  once  use  that  scope  to  identify  an  ob- 
scure object.  Too  often,  that  suspicious  subject  is  another  human.  You  wouldn’t 
like  his  270  pointed  at  you,  so  don't  point  yours  at  him.  Carry  a binocular  for 
such  work. 

Before  going  hunting,  get  a good  night's  sleep  and  have  a nourishing  break- 
fast. Hunting  is  tough  physically,  so  having  full  energy  resources  gives  the  alert- 
ness necessary  to  respond  instantly  to  an  unexpected  shot.  More  important,  it 
keeps  you  from  the  kind  of  problem  that  often  results  from  fatigue — falls,  twisted 
ankles,  dropping  the  gun,  which  can  result  in  an  accident,  etc. 

It’s  also  a shrewd  idea,  particularly  on  deer  and  bear  hunts 
in  remote  areas,  to  make  certain  your  vehicle  is  in  good 
shape  and  that  you  have  emergency  equipment  along.  Lack 
of  snow  tires  and/or  chains  can  mean  a long  cold  hike  out  of  the 
hills  in  December  if  an  unexpected  snowstorm  develops.  If 
you  have  to  spend  a night  in  the  car,  it's  awfully  nice  to 
have  some  food  along,  too.  It's  really  no  trouble  to  prepare  a 
box  of  staples,  and  you  can  easily  store  that,  your  Coleman 
stove  and  maybe  a sleeping  bag  in  the  trunk,  so  a breakdown 
will  be  just  an  inconvenience  rather  than  a true  emergency. 

Related  to  this,  your  family  should  also  know  what  area 
you’ll  be  hunting  in,  in  case  they  have  to  come  looking  for  you. 

That  takes  care  of  most  of  the  necessities.  Just  don’t 
forget  the  fluorescent  orange  hat  and  vest. — Bob  Bell 


During  the  summer  of  1794,  the  fledgling  government  of  the 
United  States  faced  a serious  constitutional  crisis.  Penn- 
sylvania’s southwestern  counties  were  in  armed 
revolt  over  the  federal  tax  on  . . . 


<0lbe  Jflonongafjela  &pe 

By  John  C.  Benyo 


The  crisp  November  morning  had  given  way  to  a warm  golden  afternoon. 
The  lone  hunter  paused  to  rest  on  a convenient  deadfall  as  his  beagle  pup  ex- 
plored the  thicket  along  a dry  stream  bed.  The  fact  that  he  had  but  one  rabbit 
in  his  coat  was  of  little  consequence,  it  was  simply  a splendid  day  to  be  afield. 
He  laid  the  worn  Model  12  Winchester  across  his  lap,  lit  his  pipe,  and  surveyed 
the  rolling  landscape. 

Over  the  years  this  familiar  farmland  of  Washington  County’s  Nottingham 
Township  had  provided  him  with  countless  enjoyable  days  outdoors.  He  had 
often  filled  his  game  bag  in  the  nearby  fields  and  woodlots  about  Ginger  Hill 
and  along  Mingo  Creek.  Despite  its  proximity  to  civilization,  much  of  his  beloved 
hunting  territory  had  changed  little  since  the  first  white  settlers  arrived  over 
200  years  earlier.  The  man  was  aware  of  the  rich  historical  legacy  that  encom- 
passed him.  As  difficult  as  it  was  now  to  imagine,  the  countryside  he  presently 
hunted  had  not  always  been  so  tranquil.  Once  it  had  been  at  the  center  of  a sel- 
dom remembered  uprising  that  captured  the  attention  of  a young  nation  and 
provided  a test  for  its  new  government. 

As  his  mind’s  eye  drifted  back  in  time  to  the  years  following  the  American 
Revolution,  he  could  almost  visualize  the  wisps  of  blue-gray  wood  smoke  that 
emanated  from  whiskey  stills  in  the  surrounding  hills  and  all  over  southwestern 
Pennsylvania.  . . . 


IFE  WEST  of  the  mountains  was 
quite  austere  when  compared  to 
the  more  civilized  east.  Farming  was 
the  main  livelihood,  with  rye,  corn, 
and  other  grains  the  most  plentiful 
crops.  As  cash  was  scarce  and  barter 
was  the  common  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, considerable  amounts  of  grain 
were  regularly  distilled  into  whiskey, 
making  it  easier  to  store,  transport, 
and  trade. 

In  that  era,  whiskey  was  an  ac- 
cepted and  integral  part  of  western 
society,  consumed  by  virtually  every- 
one regardless  of  social  status  or  eco- 
nomic condition.  Western  whiskey 
had  also  become  quite  popular  in  the 
east  where  it  was  eagerly  traded  for 
necessities  such  as  iron,  salt,  and  gun- 
powder, so  scarce  beyond  the  Alle- 
ghenies. Distilling  in  the  west  became 


so  widespread  during  the  period  that 
about  one-fourth  of  all  the  stills  in  the 
entire  nation  are  believed  to  have 
been  operating  in  the  Pennsylvania 
counties  of  Allegheny,  Fayette,  Wash- 
ington, and  Westmoreland.  (Greene 
County  was  not  formed  from  Wash- 
ington County  until  1796.)  Conse- 
quently, when  President  Washington’s 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  pushed  a whiskey  tax 
through  Congress  in  early  1796,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  shouts  of  pro- 
test from  the  Monongahela  country 
could  be  heard  in  the  then  national 
capital  of  Philadelphia.  Hamilton  rea- 
soned that  the  tax  would  help  pay  the 
Revolutionary  War  debt,  but  the 
farmers  saw  it  as  ruinous  to  their  live- 
lihood and  against  all  they  had  fought 
for  in  the  Revolution. 
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A tax  on  whiskey  was  nothing  new. 
Numerous  taxes  on  spirits  had  come 
and  gone  since  the  late  1600s  but  none 
had  ever  been  seriously  enforced  or 
challenged.  Hamilton’s  tax,  however, 
was  quite  another  matter.  While  it 
amounted  to  only  a few  cents  per  gal- 
lon, it  was  the  final  straw  in  what 
many  westerners  viewed  as  another 
attempt  by  the  wealthy,  aristocratic 
east  to  control  the  poor,  democratic 
west.  Most  felt  the  state  and  federal 
governments  had  been  and  were  now 
deliberately  shortchanging  and  ne- 
glecting the  west.  After  all,  Indians 
still  blocked  further  westward  expan- 
sion, raided  border  settlements,  and 
made  travel  on  the  Ohio  River  haz- 
ardous. The  British  yet  held  western 
posts  like  Detroit  and  constantly  in- 
cited the  tribes.  Spain  controlled  the 
Mississippi  and  stifled  trade  in  that 
direction,  while  eastern  speculators 
kept  the  price  of  available  western 
land  artificially  high.  The  tax  itself 
had  to  be  paid  in  cash,  more  cash  than 

A TAX  ON  whiskey  was  nothing  new.  Taxes 
on  spirits  had  come  and  gone  since  the 
1600s.  Hamilton’s  tax,  however,  was  quite 
another  matter. 


the  average  farmer  saw  in  a year. 
Most  importantly,  anyone  involved  in 
tax  litigation  had  to  make  the  long, 
difficult  journey  to  Philadelphia  for 
trial. 

In  addition  to  the  farmer/ distiller, 
many  prominent  western  citizens 
spoke  out  against  the  tax.  Men  such  as 
the  noted  Pittsburgh  attorney  Hugh 
Henry  Brackenridge,  Fayette  County 
statesman  Albert  Gallatin,  Washing- 
ton County’s  deputy  attorney- general 
David  Bradford,  and  Westmoreland 
County  legislator  William  Findley 
were  quite  vocal  in  their  opposition  to  ' 
the  excise. 

The  mood  in  the  west  became  even 
uglier  when  General  John  Neville  of 
Pittsburgh  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
the  Excise  for  the  Forth  Survey  (that 
tax  district  that  encompassed  south- 
western Pennsylvania).  Neville  was  a 
wealthy,  influential  and  heretofore 
popular  western  leader.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Revolution  and 
had  earlier  Coiced  opposition  to  the 
tax.  Instead  of  placating  the  angry 
distillers,  his  appointment  was  viewed 
as  a sellout  and  served  only  to  stiffen 
their  resolve. 

Initial  response  to  the  tax  in  the 
west  was  simple.  It  was  generally  ig- 
nored. A number  of  those  unfortunate 
or  foolish  enough  to  try  to  collect  it 
were  waylaid  and  beaten,  or  tarred 
and  feathered.  Several  tax  offices 
were  ransacked  and  the  official  docu- 
ments they  contained  were  destroyed. 
The  west  showed  renewed  interest  in 
the  Revolution  and  “liberty  poles” 
began  to  reappear.  Democratic  socie- 
ties were  formed  at  Washington  (Pa.) 
and  the  Mingo  Creek  settlement  to 
serve  as  convenient  gathering  places 
for  those  opposing  the  tax. 

After  a time  some  of  the  larger  dis- 
tillers began  to  pay  the  tax,  hoping  to 
drive  their  smaller  competitors  out  of 
business.  But  those  who  complied 
with  the  tax  or  were  sympathetic  to  it 
risked  receiving  a late  night  visit  from 
Tom  the  Tinker.  Tom  was  the  myste- 
rious “mender”  of  complying  stills 
whose  tinkering  usually  consisted  of 
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riddling  the  offensive  apparatus  with 
rifle  balls.  While  the  name  “Tom  the 
Tinker”  masked  the  identity  of  many 
who  acted  against  the  tax,  some  of  the 
actions  and  most  of  the  written  state- 
ments attributed  to  him  are  said  to 
have  been  the  work  of  John  Hollcroft 
of  Washington  County. 

Opposition  to  the  tax  was  not  totally 
fruitless.  The  law  was  relaxed  some- 
what in  1792  and  again  in  1794.  The 
action  of  1794  eliminated  the  provi- 
sion that  forced  offending  distillers  to 
stand  trial  in  Philadelphia.  Under  a 
new  provision,  local  state  courts  could 
hear  the  case  if  the  offender  lived 
more  than  50  miles  from  a U.S.  dis- 
trict court.  While  this  action  was  wel- 
comed, it  also  brought  matters  to  a 
boil.  In  July  of  1794,  U.S.  Marshal 
David  Lenox  was  serving  a number  of 
processes  in  the  Monongahela  country 
against  unregistered  stills.  All  the  proc- 
esses predated  the  relaxed  position 
and  still  required  those  served  to  stand 
trial  in  Philadelphia.  His  activity  was 
not  well  received.  On  July  15,  Lenox, 
in  company  with  General  Neville,  set 
out  to  serve  a process  on  William  Mil- 
ler near  Peters  Creek,  south  of  Pitts- 
burgh. As  Miller  was  being  served,  an 
angry  mob  of  farmers  appeared  and 
gave  chase  to  the  federal  officers.  The 
pair  escaped  but  had  at  least  one  shot 
fired  at  them. 

News  of  the  events  at  Miller’s  farm 
soon  reached  a group  of  militia  gath- 
ered nearby  at  the  Mingo  Creek  Pres- 
byterian Church  (near  present  Finley- 
ville).  An  enraged  group  of  about  40 
of  these  men  under  John  Hollcroft  de- 
cided to  march  on  Neville’s  country 
estate.  Bower  Hill,  on  Chartiers  Creek, 
a few  miles  south  of  Pittsburgh.  They 
arrived  there  at  dawn  the  next  day 
and  demanded  Neville’s  resignation  as 
Inspector  as  well  as  his  official  papers. 
When  he  refused,  shots  were  ex- 
changed. The  attackers  were  driven 
off  with  one  killed  and  several 
wounded.  Some  accounts  state  that 
Neville  had  earlier  armed  his  slaves 
and  the  rebels  were  caught  in  a deadly 
crossfire  between  the  main  house  and 


several  slave  cabins  located  nearby. 

Word  of  the  incident  only  fanned 
the  flame  of  violence.  The  next  day,  a 
force  of  about  500  rebels  under  Cap- 
tain James  McFarlane,  another  popu- 
lar veteran  of  the  Revolution,  again 
marched  on  Bower  Hill.  Neville  had 
fled,  but  the  estate  was  defended  by 
Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick  and 
about  a dozen  soldiers  from  Fort  Fay- 
ette (the  fortification  built  at  Pitts- 
burgh to  replace  crumbling  Fort  Pitt) . 
Once  more  demands  for  Neville’s  res- 
ignation and  papers  were  denied,  and 
again  gunfire  erupted.  In  the  ex- 
change, Captain  McFarlane  was  killed. 
The  rebels  claimed  he  was  hit  as  he 
stepped  from  cover  in  response  to  a 
flag  of  truce  waved  from  the  house.  At 
the  death  of  their  leader,  most  of  the 
attackers  continued  their  shooting, 
and  some  set  fire  to  several  outbuild- 
ings. As  the  flames  soon  threatened  the 
mansion,  the  defending  soldiers  sur- 
rendered. All  were  permitted  to  leave 
except  Major  Kirkpatrick,  who  was 
detained  for  some  time.  The  rebels 
next  looted  Bower  Hill,  then  watched 
as  it  too  caught  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Rebel  Leader 

On  July  23  a large  gathering  as- 
sembled at  the  Mingo  Church  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  happenings.  Speeches 
by  those  favoring  continued  armed  re- 
sistance seemed  to  carry  the  day. 
David  Bradford  emerged  from  this 
meeting  as  perhaps  the  foremost  rebel 
leader.  The  consensus  was  that  if  the 
rebels  could  demonstrate  strength  in 
numbers,  the  authorities  would  not 
prosecute  those  who  had  attacked 
Bower  Hill. 

David  Bradford,  who  by  now  was 
having  thoughts  of  becoming  some- 
thing of  a western  George  Washing- 
ton, planned  and  had  carried  out  a 
robbery  of  the  United  States  mail  near 
Greensburg.  By  this  action,  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt  hoped  to  discover  who 
was  informing  the  government  in  Phil- 
adelphia of  rebel  activity.  As  a result 
of  what  was  learned  through  the  rob- 
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SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  Alexander  Hamilton  reasoned  that  the  whiskey  tax  would 
help  pay  the  Revolutionary  War  debt.  The  farmers  saw  it  as  ruinous  to  their  livelihood  and 
against  all  they  had  fought  for. 


bery,  Bradford,  with  several  others, 
called  for  the  militia  to  gather  at 
Braddock’s  Field  on  August  1.  From 
there,  the  rebel  army  would  march  on 
Pittsburgh,  where  opposition  to  their 
cause  was  strongest,  capture  the  prom- 
inent men  opposed  to  them,  burn  the 
town,  and  possibly  lay  siege  to  Fort 
Fayette. 

In  response  to  Bradford’s  call,  be- 
tween 5,000  and  7,000  men  gathered 
at  Braddock’s  Field,  a few  miles  up 
the  Monongahela  River  from  Pitts- 
burgh. Many  there  were  unwilling 
participants  but  marched  out  of  fear 
of  the  more  militant  rebels.  Even  the 
Pittsburgh  militia  took  part  to  show 
their  support  for  their  country  broth- 
ers. Meanwhile,  a number  of  promi- 
nent citizens  such  as  Neville  who  had 
been  in  open  opposition  to  the  rebels 
fled  Pittsburgh.  Other  townspeople 
like  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  and 
John  Wilkins  frantically  worked  to 
stop  the  army  from  plundering  and 
burning  the  town.  Among  the  militia- 
men themselves  the  muster  took  on  a 
carnival  air.  There  was  considerable 
whiskey  drinking  and  impromptu  tar- 


get shooting.  The  discharge  of  arms 
was  so  extensive  that  historians  state 
the  haze  of  powder  smoke  rivaled  that 
which  hung  over  the  same  spot  39 
years  earlier  when  General  Brad- 
dock’s army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  French  and  Indians.  Bradford,  in 
full  dress  uniform  and  atop  a fine  gray 
horse,  was  the  man  of  the  hour.  The 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  however,  were 
near  hysteria  at  the  prospect  of  what 
the  army  would  do  when  it  marched 
on  their  little  city. 

Fortunately,  the  march  on  Pitts- 
burgh the  following  day  did  not  mate- 
rialize into  the  tragedy  it  might  have 
been.  The  departure  of  many  of  those 
opposed  to  the  rebel  cause,  coupled 
with  the  efforts  of  men  like  Bracken- 
ridge, convinced  the  rebel  leadership 
that  only  a show  of  force  was  neces- 
sary. The  result  was  an  impressive  line 
of  men  over  two  miles  long,  about 
one-third  of  them  on  horseback,  that 
made  the  march  into  Pittsburgh.  Their 
passage  through  the  streets  proved  to 
be  little  more  than  a loud,  unruly 
parade.  They  were  quickly  ushered 
through  town  to  the  shore  of  the 
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Monongahela  where  they  were  treated 
to  food  and  whiskey,  then  ferried 
across  the  river  in  small  boats.  With 
the  exception  of  a single  case  of  arson, 
the  actual  march  on  Pittsburgh  was 
relatively  uneventful.  That  night,  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  blew  a long,  col- 
lective sigh  of  relief. 

The  insurgents  next  assembled  on 
August  14,  1794,  on  a spot  called 
“Whiskey  Point”  at  Parkinson’s  Ferry 
(now  Monongahela)  to  plan  further 
strategy.  There  were  226  delegates  in 
attendance  representing  not  only  the 
four  rebellious  counties  of  Fayette, 
Washington,  Allegheny  and  West- 
moreland, but  also  Bedford  County 
and  even  Ohio  County,  Virginia  (now 
West  Virginia).  This  “scrub  congress” 
once  more  argued  the  merits  of  either 
submitting  to  the  whiskey  tax  or  fur- 
ther armed  resistance.  Although  the 
rebellion  appeared  to  have  lost 
momentum  after  the  march  on  Pitts- 
burgh, there  were  yet  enough  extrem- 
ists at  the  meeting  to  press  for  addi- 
tional opposition  to  the  government. 
Again,  real  disaster  was  averted  by 
men  like  Gallatin  and  Brackenridge, 
whose  fast  thinking  and  eloquent  talk- 
ing resulted  in  modification  of  the 
truly  radical  proposals. 

Meanwhile,  the  course  of  events  in 
the  west  brought  about  governmental 
action.  Both  President  Washington 
and  Governor  Mifflin  sent  teams  of 
commissioners  into  the  Monongahela 
country  to  try  to  reason  with  the 
rebels  and  bring  about  a peaceful 
solution  to  the  crisis.  In  the  event  of 
their  possible  failure  however,  Wash- 
ington also  put  the  militias  of  Mary- 
land, New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  alert. 

A series  of  meetings  between  the 
commissioners  and  western  represen- 
tatives resulted  in  an  agreement  that 
matters  could  possibly  be  resolved  if 
the  general  populace  of  the  rebellious 
counties  would  sign  a statement  of 
submission  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  However,  the  actual  execution 
of  this  plan  was  considered  a failure  as 
only  a small  percentage  of  the  people 


complied.  The  commissioners  there- 
fore carried  a generally  unfavorable 
report  of  conditions  in  the  west  back 
to  Philadelphia.  With  this  news, 
Washington’s  patience  came  to  an  end. 
On  September  25,  1794,  he  ordered 
the  already  alerted  militia,  a massive 
force  of  almost  13,000  men,  to  march 
west  and  suppress  the  rebellion. 

The  army  mobilized  in  two  wings, 
the  southern  at  Fort  Cumberland, 
Maryland,  the  northern  at  Carlisle 
and  later  Bedford.  In  mid-October, 
President  Washington  himself  re- 
viewed the  troops  of  both  wings.  He 
then  turned  over  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  governor  of  Virginia, 
General  Henry  “Light-Horse  Harry” 
Lee  of  Revolutionary  War  fame  and 
father  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Some  believe 
however  that  actual  authority  rested 
with  Secretary  Alexander  Hamilton, 
who  also  accompanied  the  army. 
Progress  of  the  troops  over  the  Alle- 
ghenies was  tedious  for  numerous 
streams  were  swollen  by  heavy  rains. 
There  were  the  usual  discipline  prob- 
lems in  the  ranks  and  a number  of  un- 
pleasant incidents  with  civilians  en 
route. 

Two  Wings  Converge 

As  October  blended  into  Novem- 
ber, the  two  wings  of  the  army  con- 
verged on  the  Monongahela  country. 
Detachments  of  troops  were  dis- 
patched to  Pittsburgh,  near  Parkin- 
son’s Ferry,  and  to  other  trouble 
spots.  In  advance  of  the  oncoming  sol- 
diers it  is  said  that  about  2,000  whis- 
key boys  fled  the  area.  Most  escaped 
into  the  hills  of  Kentucky  where  the 
army  was  not  likely  to  follow.  One  of 
those  who  did  not  stay  to  face  the  au- 
thorities was  David  Bradford.  The 
would-be  father  of  the  west  fled  to 
Spanish  West  Florida  (Louisiana) 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Folklore  has  it  that  he  leapt  to  a wait- 
ing horse  from  an  upper-rear  window 
of  his  house  just  as  the  federal 
dragoons  were  approaching  to  arrest 
him.  His  restored  home  can  today  be 
toured  in  Washington,  Pa. 
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THE  MUSTER  at  Braddock’s  Field  took  on  a 
carnival  air.  There  was  considerable  drink- 
ing and  impromptu  target  shooting.  Some 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  were  near  hysteria  at 
the  prospects  of  what  might  happen  when 
the  group  marched  on  their  little  city. 

The  army  soon  went  about  method- 
ically arresting  suspects  and  taking 
witnesses  into  custody  all  over  the 
Monongahela  country.  “That  dread- 
ful night"  of  November  13  was  partic- 
ularly infamous  as  many  suspects  and 
witnesses  alike  were  dragged  from 
their  beds,  marched  long  distances  in 
the  cold,  wet  weather,  and  otherwise 
badly  treated.  With  few  exceptions, 
these  men  were  eventually  pardoned, 
paroled,  or  released  outright.  A few  of 
the  more  important  figures  like  Brack- 
enridge  were  questioned  by  Secretary 
Hamilton  himself,  but  thev  too  were 
cleared  of  any  wrongdoing. 

One  amusing  tale  of  the  army’s 
crackdown  on  the  rebels  deals  with 
David  Hamilton,  who  lived  near  Par- 
kinson’s Ferry.  On  the  night  of  No- 
vember 14,  federal  agents  arrived  to 
confiscate  his  still  as  penalty  for  the 
unpaid  tax.  As  it  was  cold  and  rain- 
ing, Hamilton  invited  them  to  stay  the 
night.  He  then  treated  them  to  “Olde 
Monongahela  Rye”  flavored  with 


Jamaica  ginger.  Shortly,  the  agents 
fell  into  an  intoxicated  sleep  and 
Hamilton,  with  a few  other  whiskey 
boys,  dismantled  the  still,  hid  it,  then 
vanished.  No  one  is  quite  certain  what 
happened  the  next  morning,  but  one 
might  assume  that  the  embarrassed 
and  hungover  agents  left  quietly.  To 
this  day  that  pleasant  area  of  Wash- 
ington County  is  known  as  Ginger 
Hill. 

Oath  of  Allegiance 

As  the  rebellion  had  obviously 
fallen  apart  with  the  approach  of  the 
federal  army,  General  Lee  directed 
that  the  citizens  of  the  west  present 
themselves  before  a magistrate  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  A number  of  the  more 
enterprising  justices  turned  a tidy 
profit  by  charging  the  ignorant  for 
this  privilege,  much  to  the  dismay  of 
General  Lee.  At  the  same  time,  Gen- 
eral Neville  began  to  again  register 
stills  so  that  the  tax  might  be  col- 
lected. 

With  the  crisis  passed  and  lacking 
any  organized  force  to  oppose  it,  the 
army  began  its  return  march  in  mid- 
November,  after  only  about  three 
weeks  in  the  Monongahela  country. 
Virginia’s  General  Daniel  Morgan, 
legendary  leader  of  “Morgan’s  Rifle- 
men” during  the  Revolution,  stayed 
behind  with  a force  of  about  1500 
men  to  pass  the  winter,  just  to  be  cer- 
tain that  all  the  fires  of  rebellion  had 
been  stamped  out.  Of  all  those  taken 
into  custody,  only  a group  of  about  20 
“yahoos,”  shackled  and  on  foot,  were 
marched  back  to  Philadelphia,  where 
they  were  paraded  through  the  streets 
on  Christmas  Day,  1794.  After  being 
held  for  a lengthy  period,  these  men 
and  a number  of  others  were  tried. 
Only  two  were  convicted  and  even 
they  were  later  pardoned  by  President 
Washington.  With  these  events,  the 
revolt  came  to  a close,  a rather  humble 
and  unspectacular  conclusion  when 
compared  with  its  fiery  beginnings. 

From  the  rebel  standpoint  the  Whis- 
key Insurrection  was  a miserable  fail- 
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ure.  Not  only  was  it  unsuccessful  in 
bringing  about  repeal  of  the  whiskey 
tax  but  it  also  brought  on  a federal 
army  of  occupation  that  resulted  in 
the  flight  or  arrest  of  many  rebels  and 
their  leaders.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  federal  government  success- 
fully and  bloodlessly  crushed  the  re- 
bellion, the  price  of  doing  so  was 
astronomical.  While  actual  dollar  fig- 
ures vary,  it  has  been  estimated  to 
have  cost  about  one-third  of  all  the 
money  ever  collected  from  the  whis- 
key tax  to  finance  this  military  expe- 
dition into  the  west.  Although  the 
government  proved  it  could  enforce 
its  laws  and  constitution,  it  also  be- 
came evident  that  the  same  govern- 
ment needed  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  all  its  citizens,  even  those 
located  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

After  the  rebellion,  distillers  either 
had  to  comply  with  the  tax  or  quit  the 
business.  The  presence  of  the  army  of 
occupation,  General  “Mad  Anthony” 


Wayne’s  victory  over  the  Indians  at 
the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  (near 
present  Toledo,  Ohio,  August  20, 
1794),  and  subsequent  westward  ex- 
pansion made  cash  more  plentiful  in 
the  west.  The  area  became  more  pros- 
perous and  much  of  the  burden  of 
paying  the  tax  was  removed.  Finally, 
in  1802  during  the  administration  of 
President  Jefferson,  the  federal  tax  on 
whiskey  was  repealed. 

The  hunter’s  quiet  solitude  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  pup’s  excited 
yelping  in  pursuit  of  a cottontail  and , 
as  if  from  a dream,  it  quickly  returned 
him  to  present  reality.  As  he  rose  to 
observe  the  chase,  a slight  smile  crossed 
his  lips.  Through  the  tradition  of  the 
hunt  that  he  carried  on,  a special 
bond  existed  between  today  and  yes- 
terday. To  have  remembered  a bit  of 
this  area’s  past  had  indeed  been  a 
good  thing. 
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It  Was  Just  a Chance 
Meeting  in  a Gun  Shop  — 

She  Wanted  Some  222  Cases 
Reloaded  — But  It  Made 

Us  . . . 

A Hunting  Team 

By  Mark  Schmerling 


AS  BETSY’S  222  cracked  for  the 
third  time,  the  groundhog  finally 
decided  his  luck  might  run  out  and 
ducked  back  to  the  safety  of  his  bur- 
row. I could  tell  that  all  three  shots 
were  high,  and  Betsy,  whose  salvo 
had  sent  the  chuck  on  his  way,  knew 
that  she  was  not  at  fault,  of  course. 
Some  quick  sight  checking  was  in 
order,  so  we  walked  back  to  the  car  to 


BETSY  AND  HER  222  have  proved  the  ideal 
combination  for  short-  to  medium-range 
woodchuck  eliminating,  says  Mark,  who 
loaded  her  ammo,  took  her  hunting,  and 
ended  up  marrying  the  gal! 


get  an  improvised  target  and  check 
her  rifle.  On  the  way,  I spied  another 
groundhog  feeding  near  the  end  of  the 
field  60  or  70  yards  away.  An  offhand 
shot  was  all  I could  take  in  the  high 
grass,  and  a neck  shot  from  my  270 
tied  the  score  for  the  afternoon. 

We  put  up  a target,  took  a few 
shots,  and  the  cause  of  Betsy’s  misses 
was  clear.  At  60  yards  her  rifle  was 
shooting  a half-foot  high.  Great  for 
those  400-yard  shots.  After  a few  ad- 
justments we  were  back  in  business, 
and  none  too  soon.  I whispered  to 
Betsy  that  our  thrice-missed  friend 
was  poking  the  very  top  of  his  flat 
head  out  of  his  hole  to  see  if  the  coast 
was  clear  of  dangerous  projectiles. 
Ten  minutes  later,  only  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  visible  in  the  grass. 

I told  Betsy  that  he  was  obviously 
too  nervous  to  come  out  in  the  open. 
“Just  take  your  time,  and  when  you’re 
ready,  squeeze.” 

A long  moment  was  ended  by  the 
crack  of  her  222.  Betsy  was  convinced 
she  had  hit  the  groundhog.  I wasn’t 
sure.  Our  search  revealed  no  sign  of  a 
hit.  But  Betsy  was  so  sure  she  had 
scored  that  we  looked  for  some  other 
nearby  holes,  in  case  we  were  at  the 
wrong  one.  About  twenty  feet  away 
we  found  one  retired  groundhog,  killed 
in  its  tracks  by  the  Hornady  50-grain 
SX  bullet. 
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The  chain  of  events  that  led  to  that 
satisfying  experience  had  begun  sev- 
eral months  earlier.  I’m  a salesman  at 
a well  known  gun  shop  near  Philadel- 
phia. One  day  I found  myself  speak- 
ing on  the  phone  with  a young  woman 
who  had  just  acquired  a Remington 
Model  788  rifle  and  some  fired  222 
brass  for  it.  Could  we  reload  the  brass 
for  her?  I’ve  got  a Federal  license  to 
sell  reloads,  so  that  was  no  problem. 

An  hour  or  two  later,  the  future 
hunter  entered  the  store,  clutching 
some  faded  boxes  of  Remington-UMC 
brass.  After  taking  her  name — Betsy 

— and  phone  number,  I told  her  the 
ammunition  would  be  ready  by  the 
weekend.  When  I had  the  cases  loaded, 
I gave  Betsy  a call  and  told  her  she 
was  ready  to  go  shooting.  She  sadly 
informed  me  she  had  no  place  to  shoot 
in  the  Philadelphia  area  (she  had  just 
returned  from  college  in  Carlisle),  so  I 
asked  if  she’d  like  to  go  to  my  gun  club 
on  Sunday.  Of  all  the  questions  I’ve 
ever  asked  people  about  anything, 
few  were  received  with  as  much  en- 
thusiasm and  answered  as  positively. 

Once  at  the  range,  I was  dismayed 
to  find  that  her  222  not  only  didn’t 
have  a scope,  but  also  had  a broken 
screw  in  the  rear  sight  which  made 
sighting  in  impossible.  We  fired  her  22 
rimfire  and  a few  guns  that  I had 
brought  along,  then  called  it  a day.  I 
went  home  thinking  about  two  things 

— my  new  friend  and  the  problem  of 
having  a high  velocity  varmint  rifle 
without  a scope.  A quick  visual  trip 
through  my  limited  battery  showed 
that  the  best  candidate  was  a trusty 
Weaver  V7  that  sat  atop  my  squirrel 
rifle,  a Marlin  39A.  During  that 
week,  I mounted  the  Weaver  on  the 
222  and  the  following  Sunday  we 
were  back  on  the  range  with  one  goal 
in  mind,  to  make  it  dangerous  for 
groundhogs  to  expose  themselves 
within  a couple  of  football  fields  from 
Betsy  and  her  Remington. 

Bore  sighting  the  rifle  and  getting 
the  first  shot  on  the  paper  at  100  yards 
was  easy  enough,  and  a few  shots  later 
the  rifle  was  sighted  to  print  an  inch 


and  a half  high  at  that  distance.  That 
put  it  about  dead-on  at  200  yards  and 
only  about  3 inches  low  at  250,  about 
the  limit  of  most  222  shooting.  Then  it 
was  Betsy’s  turn,  and  she  responded 
by  putting  the  next  three  shots  inside 
an  inch. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  with  a new 
hunting  license  and  blaze  orange  hat 
for  Betsy,  we  were  prowling  through 
a commercial  orchard  that  is  about  as 
well  stocked  with  groundhogs  as  with 
its  more  famous  apples.  My  6mm 
Ruger  had  just  ended  the  career  of  one 
burrow  dweller  when  Betsy  had  her 
first  chance  as  a chuck  stood  up  in 
some  high  grass.  But  being  more  ex- 
perienced in  this  game  than  Betsy,  it 
managed  to  drop  down  just  before  her 
offhand  shot  sailed  over  its  head. 

“Fencepost” 

Our  next  stop  was  a hilltop  from 
which  we  had  a good  view  of  the  open 
area  below.  While  I kept  one  eye  on 
the  fields  and  the  other  on  an  advanc- 
ing thunderstorm,  I noticed  a “fence- 
post”  that  my  binocular  turned  into  a 
groundhog.  I whispered  to  Betsy, 
“Here’s  your  chance.  Just  get  steady 
on  the  tripod,  hold  the  crosshairs  on 
its  chest  and  squeeze.”  She  did,  and 
nailed  her  first  groundhog.  The  storm 
canceled  the  rest  of  our  hunt,  but  one 
beginning  hunter  was  gaining  experi- 
ence and  having  lots  of  fun,  too. 

During  the  rest  of  the  summer,  we 
hunted  together  as  much  as  our  sched- 
ules permitted.  I learned  that  Betsy 
came  from  a somewhat  anti-hunting 
background.  However,  she’d  always 
had  a love  for  horses,  the  outdoors 
and  nature,  and  this  motivated  her 
into  pursuing  a career  in  geology. 
Before  we  met,  she  had  never  really 
considered  the  sport  of  hunting  al- 
though she  was  fascinated  with  marks- 
manship. Our  forays  after  chucks  gave 
her  the  opportunity  to  gain  some  ex- 
perience at  difficult  shooting  and  at 
the  same  time  to  learn  something 
about  hunting.  She  quickly  recog- 
nized the  values  of  the  sport. 

Most  of  our  outings  were  in  an  area 
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where  I owned  some  land  and  was 
planning  to  build  a cabin.  I have  ac- 
cess to  the  neighboring  fields  which 
are  all  farmed  by  Don,  whose  own 
dairy  farm  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  down  the  road.  Dairy  farms  and 
groundhogs  go  together,  as  Betsy  soon 
discovered.  Although  the  many  long 
fields  provide  shots  to  extreme  ranges, 
our  usual  routine  depends  more  on 
walking  and  keeping  our  shooting 
under  about  300  yards,  mostly  be- 
tween 50  and  250.  We  just  grab  our 
rifles  and  ammo,  a pair  of  binoculars 
and  the  shooting  tripod,  and  start 
down  the  dirt  road  to  the  old  Beech 
place  on  our  east  side.  The  area  is 
mostly  small  fields  separated  by  small 
woodlots. 

Last  summer  one  groundhog  had 
his  main  hole  in  the  middle  of  a small 
field  along  the  road.  He  was  just 
about  impossible  to  get  a shot  at. 
Because  of  the  rolling  terrain  and 
cover  in  the  wrong  places,  a hunter 
could  never  get  set  up  while  the  chuck 
was  out,  and  he  wouldn’t  come  out  if 
anyone  was  visible.  Neither  Betsy  nor 
I ever  got  him  in  our  sights.  His  days 
were  numbered  though,  as  we’ll  see 
later. 

WITH  A 6x  Leupold  and  an  Anderson  chuck 
rest,  Betsy  found  her  788  Remington  222 
just  the  ticket  for  summer  shooting,  but 
with  deer  season  coming  up  started  think- 
ing of  something  more  powerful. 


After  walking  the  edges  of  Beech’s 
fields,  we  followed  the  dirt  road  back 
by  my  property  and  up  to  the  other 
neighbor’s  field.  This  is  a long  rolling 
field,  and  half  its  width  is  in  clover 
for  its  entire  500-yard  length.  This  is 
where  the  area’s  groundhogs  are  most 
populous.  The  hedgerow  has  scores  of 
holes  along  it,  and  paths  made  by 
groundhogs  venturing  out  to  feed  look 
almost  like  tire  tracks  in  the  clover. 
Betsy  had  only  one  shot  in  this  ground- 
hog heaven.  It  was  a miss  from  an  un- 
comfortable position,  but  it  must  have 
been  close  enough  to  disorient  the 
critter  as  he  ran  away  from  his  hole 
and  at  least  75  yards  across  the  field  to 
safety. 

Most  Memorable 

I had  a number  of  misses  during  the 
summer,  but  I also  accounted  for 
quite  a few  chucks,  the  most  memor- 
able being  at  a big  fellow  as  he  stood 
upright  to  look  for  danger.  And  dan- 
ger he  got  in  the  form  of  a 110- grain 
270  bullet  through  his  neck  at  225 
long  paces. 

Our  best  chance  to  harvest  some  of 
the  overabundant  varmints  turned 
out  to  be  pretty  frustrating.  We  had 
gone  up  to  my  place  late  in  August  to 
start  building  the  cabin.  Our  carpen- 
ter was  Frank,  a longtime  customer 
at  the  store  and  an  avid  hunter.  This, 
I thought,  was  a perfect  setup.  We 
would  work  until  late  afternoon,  eat 
and  then  spend  a few  hours  shooting 
groundhogs.  That  was  before  reality 
set  in.  Actually,  most  days  that  week 
we  labored  till  almost  dark  and  barely 
managed  to  get  the  cabin  into  living 
condition. 

We  did  get  time  for  a little  shoot- 
ing. Frank  stole  off  one  day  to  see  if  he 
could  ambush  that  wary  groundhog 
over  at  Beech’s.  The  only  way  to  get  a 
shot  was  to  hide  in  the  edge  of  a woods 
when  the  chuck  was  in  its  hole,  and 
then  wait  for  it  to  come  out  to  feed. 
This  Frank  did,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  only  shot  that  he  needed. 

Betsy  and  I had  our  best  luck  that 
week  in  a large  field  about  halfway 
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between  the  cabin  and  Don’s  farm. 
We  crept  along  a hedgerow  out  of 
sight  of  one  or  two  chucks  that  were 
out  feeding,  and  I got  down  prone 
with  my  270  on  the  tripod.  We  finally 
spotted  one  groundhog  at  the  far  edge 
of  the  field,  about  200  yards  out  and 
standing  in  the  tall  grass.  The  loud 
blast  of  the  270  was  instantly  followed 
by  the  dull  “plop”  of  a hit.  A few  min- 
utes later,  the  other  half  of  the  hunt- 
ing team  leveled  on  a nearby  chuck 
and  her  222  sent  it  to  groundhog 
heaven — a place  where.  I’m  told,  all 
soil  is  well  drained  and  easy  to  dig, 
clover  grows  fast,  and  hunters  shoot 
poorly  bedded  rifles  with  long  creepy 
trigger  pulls. 

Because  we  do  a lot  of  walking, 
most  of  our  varmint  rifles  are  on  the 
light  side.  The  one  exception  is  my 
Ruger  77V  bolt  action  in  6mm  Rem- 
ington. It  weighs  about  9 pounds,  not 
including  the  Redfield  6-18x  scope.  I 
have  settled  on  one  load  for  it,  the 
Sierra  85-grain  hollow  point  bullet 
and  a fairly  heavy  charge  of  IMR 
4350,  in  Winchester  cases  with  a CCI 
match  primer.  It  chronographs  just 
over  3300  feet  per  second  and  aver- 
ages about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
for  5 shots  at  100  yards.  Any  miss 
under  300  yards  is  my  fault.  For  the 
record,  I’ve  been  at  fault  too  many 
times. 

Varmint  Rifles 

Betsy’s  main  varmint  rifle  is  the 
previously  mentioned  Remington  788 
in  222.  It  shoots  very  well,  and  with  a 
new  6x  Leupold  scope  makes  a nice 
200  + -yard  rifle  that  handles  most 
of  our  varmint  hunting.  I have  just 
added  a 222  of  my  own,  a like  new 
Remington  Model  722,  the  original 
222  rifle.  Frank  sold  me  a Unertl  lOx 
Vulture  scope  for  it  that  makes  it  easy 
to  see  anything  within  the  range  of  the 
cartridge.  My  only  shots  so  far  have 
been  on  paper;  field  testing  is  sure  to 
be  a pleasure. 

A gun  for  spectacular  results  is  my 
Remington  Model  721  in  270.  It  wears 
a Leupold  2.5-8x  scope  and  I carry  it 


MARK,  a longtime  guncrank,  takes  the 
longer  shots  and  has  found  the  270  with 
110-gr.  handloads  an  excellent  choice,  pro- 
vided its  noise  is  no  problem. 

along  just  about  everywhere.  Most  of 
the  year  I use  the  130-grain  bullet, 
which  is  good  for  practically  the 
whole  range  of  North  American  big 
game,  and  varmints.  Last  year  I went 
one  step  better.  I found  myself  the 
owner  of  some  Hornady  110-grain 
spire  hollow  points  and  temptation 
got  the  better  of  me.  They  shoot  into  a 
bit  over  one  minute  of  angle  and  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  whether  a groundhog 
was  hit.  The  721  has  a great  trigger, 
and  after  being  tuned  by  one  of  the 
gunsmiths  at  the  store  is  going  to  be 
one  honey  of  a long  range  varmint 
rifle. 

For  spotting  chucks  we  usually  de- 
pend on  our  naked  eyes  and  then  ver- 
ify sightings  of  rocks,  dirt  clods  and 
groundhogs  with  a pair  of  7x35  wide 
angle  binoculars.  Betsy  is  beginning  to 
develop  a hunter’s  eye  for  spotting 
groundhog  holes  and  dirt  mounds  and 
the  forms  of  feeding  animals.  The  tri- 
pod I’ve  mentioned  so  often  is  an 
excellent  adjustable  model  made  by 
Belding  and  Mull  of  Philipsburg,  Pa., 
long  known  for  their  fine  powder 
measure  and  cleaning  rods.  Unfortu- 
nately, it’s  now  discontinued. 
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Betsy  was  able  to  impress  a very 
critical  audience  with  the  help  of  the 
tripod.  We  had  nothing  better  to  do 
one  summer  morning  than  pester 
groundhogs,  so  we  packed  some  lunch 
and  set  out  to  find  some  cooperative 
landowners.  Our  first  shot  was  at  the 
end  of  a small  field  where  I spotted 
two  chucks  grazing  in  the  lush  growth. 
My  270  retired  the  closer  varmint  and 
sent  the  other  fleeing.  A 15-minute 
wait  produced  no  more  action,  so  we 
headed  down  the  road  and  stopped  at 
a farm  that  had  a fine  looking  field 
which  showed  a good  number  of 
groundhog  habitations.  I happened  to 
notice  a big  groundhog  about  200 
yards  out  and  quickly  asked  for  and 
received  permission  for  the  two  of  us 
to  go  shooting  there.  By  the  time  we 
unraveled  our  collection  of  equip- 
ment, the  chuck  had  returned  to  the 
depths.  We  didn’t  mind;  we  knew 
he’d  be  back  and  it  gave  us  an  excuse 
to  relax  in  the  sun. 

Back  to  Car 

We  waited,  all  right.  The  clouds 
and  haze  gave  way  to  downright 
sunny,  hot  and  humid  conditions,  and 
while  we  were  getting  hot  and  a little 
bit  discouraged,  the  groundhogs  were 
cool  and  safe  under  ground.  After 
quite  a wait  and  no  action,  Betsy  and 
I headed  back  to  the  car.  We  were 
met  by  a brother  and  sister,  both  of 
whom  appeared  to  be  under  10  years 
of  age.  They  politely  asked  what  we 


were  doing.  We  replied  that  we 
wanted  to  shoot  some  groundhogs  but 
it  was  getting  too  hot.  While  the  con- 
versation was  taking  place,  I had 
begun  to  put  away  our  equipment  and 
had  just  finished  when  I took  one  last 
look  at  the  field  and  noticed  that  there 
are  indeed  dumb  groundhogs  and  that 
one  had  returned  to  have  a midday 
snack  and  catch  a little  sun. 

Reckless  Abandon 

With  reckless  abandon  and  showing 
confidence  in  Betsy’s  ability  to  show 
the  groundhog  who  was  boss,  I left 
my  rifle  in  the  car  and  the  four  of  us 
walked  quickly  to  where  we  could  set 
up  for  a shot.  Betsy,  whose  offhand 
shooting  is  just  beginning  to  progress, 
but  who,  when  given  an  inch,  will 
take  a yard,  rested  her  222  on  the 
B&M  tripod  and  lay  prone  in  the 
field.  Only  the  chuck’s  head  and 
shoulders  were  visible  above  the  grass 
when  the  rifle  cracked. 

The  shot  looked  good  through  the 
binoculars,  but  the  little  boy,  prob- 
ably used  to  casual  plinkers  with  22 
rimfires,  remarked,  “If  she  got  it, 
she’s  really  a good  shot.” 

I told  him  that  I knew  Betsy  was  a 
good  shot,  and  then  we  all  set  off 
toward  the  hole.  I counted  off  my 
long  paces.  When  I got  to  175,  I looked 
down  and  saw  a big  groundhog  drilled 
right  behind  the  shoulder.  The  two 
kids  were  suitably  impressed  and  the 
story  probably  gets  just  a bit  better 
every  time  it  is  told  to  their  friends. 

“That  shot  was  a good  wrap-up  for 
the  hunt,”  I said  as  we  loaded  our 
stuff  in  the  car  a short  time  later. 

Betsy  agreed,  but  her  mind  seemed 
elsewhere.  “You  know,”  she  said, 
“chuck  hunting  is  about  over  for  the 
year  and  it’ll  be  deer  season  before 
anyone  realizes  it.  I think  I need  a big- 
ger gun.” 

I glanced  at  her  and  grinned.  I had 
already  talked  to  Frank  about  a nice 
Model  77  Ruger  7x57mm  which  he  was 
willing  to  part  with.  But  I decided  not 
to  mention  it  to  Betsy  just  yet.  Her 
birthday  was  coming  up  and.  . . . 
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Brown  Thrashers 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


NEAR  MY  Ohio  farm  home  when  I 
was  a boy  was  a triangular  area 
that  was  never  cultivated.  The  ancient 
collapse  of  the  limestone  underpin- 
nings had  made  a sinkhole  and  given 
drainage  to  the  surrounding  acres. 
Locally,  it  was  called  “the  sink.”  In  my 
grandfather’s  time,  when  the  land  was 
cleared  for  cultivation,  the  boulders 
left  behind  by  the  final  glacier  were 
dragged  here.  In  my  father’s  day  it 
became  a depository  for  rural  castoffs: 
a Model  T Ford,  a power  washing  ma- 
chine and  its  one-lung  engine,  a tall 
hay-loader,  etc.  My  friends  and  I used 
to  hunt  for  bones  of  long-deceased 
farm  animals  to  sell  to  the  junkman, 
along  with  discarded  iron,  rubber,  and 
paper.  It  was  a fascinating  oasis  to  us. 
Here  grew  shrubs  and  trees  that  were 
tolerated  nowhere  along  the  clean  line 
fences. 

Then,  late  each  April  or  early  May,  a 
male  brown  thrasher  announced  his  ar- 
rival with  loud  song,  so  exuberant  and 
infectious  that  it  made  us  want  to  sing 
too  — or,  at  least,  to  whistle.  We  didn’t 
have  to  tell  each  other,  “The  thrasher  is 
back!”  He  announced  to  the  world  his 
own  advent. 

His  relatives,  the  catbirds,  also 
nested  in  the  sink.  Their  voices  were 
softer  and  their  songs  more  varied  than 
those  of  the  thrashers  which  would 
usually  repeat  each  musical  phrase  a 
second  time.  They  seemed  to  enjoy 
each  trill  so  much  that  it  was  sung 
again  just  for  the  thrill  of  it.  Or  maybe 
to  make  it  even  more  perfect.  Back 
then,  when  I was  hoeing  potatoes  or 
scything  Canada  thistles,  I would  fall 
into  the  rhythm  of  the  singing  thrasher 
and  act  as  his  librettist: 

“Come  here!  Come  here! 

Right  away!  Right  away! 

No!  No! 

I don’t  need  you!  I don’t  need  you! 
Stay  away!  Stay  away! 

The  members  of  the  Mimidae  family 
— catbirds,  thrashers,  and  mocking- 
birds—are  found  only  in  the  Americas. 


Males  and  females  of  each  group  are 
alike  in  size  and  appearance,  and  both 
sexes  sing.  The  catbirds  are  gray  all 
over  with  black  caps.  The  brown  thrash- 
ers are  largest,  a foot  in  length;  have  a 
much  longer,  more  expressive  tail;  are 
reddish-brown  above,  brown  on  sides, 
and  have  a whitish  underside  that  is 
heavily  marked  with  dark  spots.  The 
beak  is  very  long,  and  I thought  the 
eyes,  maybe  because  the  irises  were 
yellow,  gave  the  bird  a belligerent,  hos- 
tile, almost  hate-filled  look.  It  glared! 

The  thrashers  were  less  numerous 
than  the  catbirds  — or  seemed  to  be  — 
for  they  do  not  choose  to  live  close  to 
man  as  the  other  two  species  do.  But 
all  of  them  resent  intrusion  of  other 
animals,  especially  snakes,  dogs,  and 
cats,  into  their  territories. 

Back  then,  the  third  member  of  the 
family,  the  mockingbird,  was  consid- 
ered a bird  only  of  the  Deep  South. 

When  I approached  the  sink  when  a 
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BACK  THEN,  WHEN  HOEiNG  potatoes  or  scything  Canada  thistles,  I would  fall  into  the 
rhythm  of  the  singing  thrasher  and  act  as  his  librettist. 


catbird  or  thrasher  was  singing,  the 
thrasher  would  abruptly  stop  its  music, 
maybe  “cluck”  or  cuss  indignantly  a 
few  times,  and  then  sulk  in  silence.  Not 
the  catbird.  It  would  cease  its  exquisite 
music  and  in  shocking  contrast  voice 
its  feline  “me-ows”  in  nasty  disdain  as 
long  as  I was  about. 

While  all  three  species  are  consid- 
ered mimics,  as  the  family  name  Mimi- 
dae  suggests,  I’ve  always  considered 
the  brown  thrasher  to  have  a repertoire 
more  of  its  own  than  one  copied  from 
other  sounds. 

Could  a brown  thrasher  explain  the 
purposes  of  his  outpouring  of  spring 
rapture,  he  would  probably  put  it  most 
matter-of-factly:  (1)  He  has  to  announce 
to  other  male  thrashers  that  this  is  his 
fief,  and  he  intends  to  protect  it  from 
intrusion  by  all  other  male  members  of 
his  species.  (2)  This  is  mating  time,  and 
since  his  chance  of  winning  a mate 
depends  in  a large  degree  on  his  vocal 
ability,  he’ll  sing  vivaciously,  even 
hilariously,  in  order  to  get  the  attention 
of  a female  thrasher  and,  hopefully,  her 


affection;  he  will  sing  most  of  every 
day  and  even  into  the  night  if  the  moon 
is  shining,  until  he  is  successful.  (3) 
Once  mating  has  occurred,  the  nest  is 
completed  and  eggs  have  been  laid 
and  are  being  brooded,  the  music  is 
turned  off.  His  last  concert  for  the  year 
is  over.  Other  birds  may  continue  to 
sing  well  into  the  summer,  even  fall. 
Not  the  brown  thrasher.  His  music, 
though  superb,  has  ended. 

Although  our  lawn  was  only  a couple 
of  stone  throws  from  one  corner  of  the 
sink,  and  the  catbirds  often  nested  in 
our  dense  mock-orange  bushes  close 
to  the  kitchen  window,  it  was  rare  for 
us  to  have  a visit  from  the  thrashers. 
Occasionally,  when  strawberries  were 
ripe,  or  more  often  when  the  mulberry 
trees  were  loaded  with  juicy,  black 
fruit,  they  would  fly  in,  sort  of  low, 
rather  surreptitiously,  to  help  them- 
selves. In  late  August,  they  came  to 
consume  the  heavy,  purple  clusters  of 
elderberries.  Out  on  the  fields  during 
plowing  time,  they  would  join  the 
bronze  grackles,  robins,  even  the  her- 
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ring  gulls,  to  fill  themselves  on  earth- 
worms, beetlegrubs,  cutworms  and 
grasshoppers.  They  would  gorge  on 
mayflies  many  times  a day  when  those 
insects  rose  from  Lake  Erie  by  the 
zillions! 

I always  found  the  rather  bulky  nest 
of  the  thrasher  in  the  sink,  though  it 
took  a bit  of  watching  and  was  always 
hard  on  my  clothes.  The  structure  was 
generally  close  to  the  ground  and  al- 
ways in  the  longest-thorned,  most 
thickly  branched  area,  usually  a Cra- 
taegus thicket.  The  nest  was  a rounded 
assortment  of  sticks,  rather  large  in 
circumference  and  smaller  toward  the 
center.  The  entire  sink  was  a tangle  of 
wild  grapevines,  a Tarzan’s  delight,  and 
the  birds  pulled  the  long  dead  fibers 
from  them  for  several  parts  of  the  nest. 
A layer  of  very  fine  stems  and  clean, 
silky  rootlets  surrounded  the  inner  cup. 

Both  birds  brought  in  materials,  but 
one,  probably  the  female,  worked  from 
the  inside  and  carefully  received  the 
sticks  her  mate  pushed  through  the 
barbs. 

A setting  of  eggs  was  three  to  five; 
each  egg  was  bluish  or  greenish  white, 
speckled  with  brown.  The  spotting  was 
sometimes  small  and  numerous,  some- 
times large,  few,  and  scattered. 

Both  birds  took  turns  incubating  the 
eggs  for  a period  of  almost  two  weeks, 
and  after  the  exceedingly  helpless 
young  ones  extricated  themselves 
from  the  shells,  both  parents  carried  in 
food  for  another  two  weeks.  The  nest- 
lings grew  rapidly,  consuming  quanti- 
ties of  earthworms,  grubs,  caterpillars, 
spiders,  garden  snails,  and  small 
fruits,  especially  berries. 

Feathered  Out 

Soon  the  youngsters  were  feathered 
out  and  they  moved  from  the  nest  to 
the  less  thorny  regions  close  by.  There 
were  predators  in  the  sink,  but  I felt 
most  of  them  held  the  thrashers  in 
awe.  When  we  heard  a commotion 
coming  from  that  way,  we  suspected  a 
rat  or  a copperhead  was  somewhat  too 
close  to  the  nest.  The  birds  worked  as 
a team  to  attack  with  fury  any  creature 
that  was  suspect;  their  sharp  beaks 
quickly  put  the  intruder  to  flight.  A pair 
of  crows  and  two  pairs  of  sparrow 
hawks  usually  nested  in  the  sink,  but  I 
never  saw  them  near  the  thrashers’ 
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unapproachable  spiny  enclosure. 

Last  summer  I found  the  thrashers 
down  the  hill  below  my  home  in  Pitts- 
burgh, a pair  that  was  a bit  less  elusive 
than  the  Ohio  birds.  During  a long  dry 
spell,  they  would  leave  their  nest  in  a 
dense  pigeonbrush  thicket  to  fly  up  to 
my  yard  and  splash  in  the  birdbath  in 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  The 
robins,  cardinals,  indigo  buntings,  and 
mourning  doves  relinquished  the  spot 
when  the  brown  birds  arrived.  The 
neighbor’s  cat  that  liked  to  sun  herself 
at  the  base  of  the  bath  always  made 
tracks  when  the  thrashers  came.  But 
the  birds  never  lingered  after  their 
quick  ablutions. 

Away  from  farm  fields,  the  thrashers 
have  a different  method  of  obtaining 
food.  The  nearby  hillside  is  always  car- 
peted with  fallen  leaves,  and  under 
them  they  find  insect  larvae  and  adults 
to  eat.  With  their  long  bills  they  push 
and  throw  plant  parts  to  one  side.  Tow- 
hees  or  chewinks  are  numerous  on  the 
hillside,  and  though  they  share  the 
same  stratum  with  the  thrashers  for 
foodgetting,  they  go  about  finding  it  in 
a different  way:  they  scratch  noisily 
with  their  feet  to  throw  the  leaves  out 
of  the  way. 

Migration  for  brown  thrashers  is  not 
strenuous.  For  birds  of  their  size,  they 
have  short  wings.  They  have  no  prow- 
ess in  flight  and  they  perform  no  aerial 
acrobatics  as  do  mockingbirds.  Most 
of  their  flight  is  close  to  earth.  Each 
year  they  work  leisurely  northward  only 
after  insects  are  available,  and  they 
return  south  again  while  their  food  is 
still  readily  available.  Unlike  swifts  or 
bobolinks  that  journey  to  South  Amer- 
ica, brown  thrashers  are  content  to 
spend  the  winter  in  our  southern 
states. 
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One  for  the  Bear 

By  Dave  Drakula 


SNOW  SIFTED  through  the  hem- 
locks. Daylight  seeped  into  the 
mountain  valleys,  giving  shape  and 
definition  to  the  ridges.  A gray  squir- 
rel descended  its  den  tree  headfirst, 
then  arched  itself  over  the  snow-cov- 
ered leaves  and  disappeared.  Over- 
head, a pair  of  ravens  were  already 
doing  nosedives  in  the  cloudy  sky. 
T^wo  to  three  inches  of  wet  snow  cov- 
ered the  ground. 

At  30  yards  I saw  the  big  buck  put 
his  antlers  against  a beech  tree  and 
then,  with  strong  jerky  movements, 
he  rubbed  a bright  slash  on  the  tree’s 
trunk.  His  rack  was  in  plain  view — 9 
maybe  10  points,  a high  wide  rack 
with  points  polished  like  ivory.  He 
sniffed  at  the  spot  he  had  rubbed,  nib- 
bled a bit  at  the  shredded  bark,  and 
then  lumbered  away  with  that  herky- 
jerky  rolling  gait  that  the  big  ones 
have. 

“Gee,  what  a buck,”  I whispered. 
But  it  was  bear  season;  bucks 
wouldn’t  be  legal  for  another  week. 

After  the  buck  disappeared,  I took 
out  the  topographical  map  I always 
carry  while  hunting.  Headed  right  for 
this  point,  I thought,  as  I plotted  the 
deer’s  movement  with  my  finger. 
Well,  I’d  be  right  there  next  Monday 
morning. 

It  wasn’t  8 o’clock  yet  but  I already 
felt  the  day  had  been  fulfilled.  Little 
did  I know  what  lay  in  store  for  me. 

After  examining  the  buck’s  tracks 
and  the  tree  where  he  had  rubbed  his 
antlers,  I started  across  a large  flat 
between  Dents  Run  and  Hicks  Run  in 
Cameron  County,  a flat  which  is  prob- 
ably 500  to  700  yards  long  and  just  as 
wide. 

A month  before  while  archery  hunt- 
ing in  this  same  area,  I’d  spotted  a 
bear  stripping  acorns  off  a red  oak.  It 
was  so  preoccupied  I was  able  to  sneak 
within  a few  yards  of  the  tree.  The 


bear  made  huffing  gulping  sounds  as  a 
large  dog  does  when  it  eats.  After 
forty-five  minutes  of  watching,  I 
silently  left  the  bear,  a shiny  ebony 
figure  against  the  blue  October  sky. 

Then,  a week  before  bear  season,  a 
friend  hunting  turkeys  in  this  same 
area  spotted  two  bears  together.  It 
seemed  like  the  place  to  go,  and  now  I 
was  here. 

Less  than  a hundred  yards  from 
where  I’d  been  watching  the  buck,  I 
crossed  a set  of  bear  tracks.  They 
looked  several  hours  old,  and  for  a 
few  moments  I pondered  whether  to 
follow  them. 

Again,  out  came  the  topo  map. 

“Okay,  Mr.  Bear” 

From  the  direction  the  bear  ap- 
peared to  be  traveling,  it  looked  as  if 
he  would  cross  the  flat  and  drop  into  a 
large  hollow.  I was  familiar  with  that 
hollow  and  I knew  that  one  side  of  it 
was  a mass  of  grapevines.  I smiled  a 
smug  smile.  “Okay,  Mr.  Bear,  I know 
where  you’ll  be,”  I whispered. 

Rather  than  follow  right  oh  the 
tracks,  I decided  to  circle  the  flat, 
staying  just  on  the  ridgetop  so  that  if 
he  did  break  to  the  side  I’d  pick  up  his 
trail.  Besides,  I was  still  thinking  about 
the  big  buck  and  hoping  I might  spot 
him  again. 

Confident  that  I now  had  the  bear 
figured  out,  I eased  along  the  edge  of 
the  ridge  so  that  I could  see  onto  the 
first  bench.  Fresh  deer  tracks  pock- 
marked the  snow  and  before  long  I 
spotted  five  deer  below  me — four  does 
and  a 4-point  buck.  I didn’t  want  to 
spook  them  so  I moved  back  onto  the 
flat  and  half-circled  above  them.  All 
the  time  I kept  one  eye  on  the  ground, 
expecting  to  see  the  bear’s  track  at  any 
moment. 

Nearly  an  hour  later  I passed  the 
last  of  the  grapevines.  Still,  no  bear 
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THE  BIG  BUCK  put  his  antlers  against  a 
tree  and  then,  with  strong  jerky  movements, 
rubbed  a bright  slash  on  the  trunk.  He  had  a 
high  wide  rack  with  points  like  polished 
ivory. 


track.  I continued  to  make  a wide  cir- 
cle until  finally  I came  to  an  old  log- 
ging road  and  a set  of  bootprints — my 
bootprints.  I had  come  back  to  the 
trail  where  I’d  walked  in  that  morn- 
ing. I had  gone  entirely  around  the 
flat  and  never  found  another  bear 
track.  That  meant  one  thing — the 
bear  hadn’t  crossed  the  flat.  He  was 
still  in  there. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do,  go 
back  and  pick  up  the  tracks  where  I 
had  first  spotted  them. 

Even  though  fresh  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  morning  hours,  the  tracks 
were  easy  to  find.  I checked  my  rifle’s 
safety,  made  sure  the  scope  was  clear 
of  any  snow  and  started  after  the  bear. 

The  tracks  led  into  a thick  patch  of 
striped  maple,  brush  so  dense  I had  to 
bend  over  and  almost  crawl  to  get 
through.  After  getting  through  the 
first  tangle,  I circled  the  next  thicket 
and  picked  up  the  trail  where  the  bear 
emerged. 

From  that  point  the  bear  headed 
for  a jungle  of  treetops,  leftovers  from 
a logging  operation.  Under  a log  I 
found  a place  where  the  bear  had  dug 


away  the  snow  and  leaves  and  then 
moved  on.  Now  it  was  obvious  why  he 
hadn’t  crossed  the  flat;  he  was  looking 
for  a place  to  spend  the  winter. 

I have  tracked  bears  before,  but  I 
never  trailed  one  that  spent  so  much 
time  walking  along  the  tops  of  fallen 
logs.  He  must  have  looked  like  a 
gigantic  black  squirrel.  Twice  the 
bear  backtracked  and  I had  to  un- 
tangle the  trail.  Again  and  again  I 
found  places  where  he  had  started  to 
make  a nest  and  abandoned  the  ef- 
fort. 

Through  all  of  this  I realized  that 
the  tracks  were  not  fresh . Somewhere 
ahead  of  me  in  the  brush,  the  bruin 
had  taken  refuge.  I expected  him  to 
burst  out  at  any  moment. 

The  combination  of  goosedown, 
exertion  and  excitement  had  the  sweat 
rolling  down  my  face.  Several  times  I 
stopped  to  wipe  my  glasses  and  take 
off  my  hat  to  let  some  of  the  heat 
escape.  The  bear  seemed  determined 
to  visit  every  brushpile  in  Cameron 
County. 

As  I approached  a particularly 
large  mass  of  treetops,  I saw  where 
the  bear  had  walked  along  a log  ex- 
tending directly  through  the  tangle. 
Thinking  he  had  simply  jumped  off 
the  other  end  and  continued  on,  I 
started  around  it.  About  a quarter  of 
the  way  around  I thought  I heard  a 
soft  swishing  sound,  the  kind  of  sound 
that  wool  sometimes  makes  when  it 
rubs  against  branches.  I stopped,  lis- 
tened, and  dismissed  the  sound  as  my 
imagination. 

No  Bear 

I circled  the  brushpile.  No  bear 
tracks  emerged  on  the  other  side.  Rifle 
ready,  I peered  under  every  limb  and 
branch.  I even  looked  up  into  a tree 
that  grew  amid  the  branches.  Nothing. 
The  bear  had  disappeared,  vanished. 

Perplexed,  I studied  the  bear’s  tracks 
on  the  log.  There  was  the  answer;  the 
tracks  were  going  both  ways.  The 
bear  had  walked  out  to  the  end  of  the 
log,  turned  around  and  walked  back 
almost  track  for  track. 
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From  that  point  I looked  around 
and  discovered  what  had  happened 
next.  In  one  leap  the  bear  had  covered 
nearly  eight  feet  of  space.  On  my  cir- 
cle around  the  brush  I passed  through 
the  center  of  that  eight  foot  space 
without  spotting  the  track. 

Within  20  yards  I had  another  sur- 
prise. There,  perfectly  excavated,  was 
a bear’s  nest,  a mass  of  twigs  and 
leaves  with  a neat  outline  of  where  the 
bear  had  been  lying  in  the  middle. 
The  bear  had  simply  watched  me  go 
by,  then  silently  sneaked  away.  Not 
quite  silently.  The  soft  noise  I’d  imag- 
ined I heard  was  actually  the  bear 
moving  off. 

Not  Too  Frightened 

The  bear’s  tracks  didn’t  suggest  it 
was  too  frightened.  I followed  the 
trail  for  a few  yards  before  a loud 
whoof  stopped  me.  That  was  followed 
by  the  sound  of  branches  crackling 
and  paws  hitting  the  snow,  a sound 
that  later  reminded  me  of  someone 
running  along  a dusty  dirt  road  in 
sneakers. 

I had  no  choice  but  to  try  to  head 
the  bear  off.  I sprinted  for  the  point. 

Just  a few  yards  from  the  point  and 
just  as  I rounded  a mass  of  treetops, 
the  earth  seemed  to  erupt  in  my  face. 
A wall  of  dark  gray  hair  arose,  accom- 
panied by  a loud  snort,  the  strong 
odor  of  deer  and  the  flash  of  antlers. 
What  antlers!  I skidded  to  a stop  liter- 
ally face  to  nose  with  the  big  buck  I’d 
seen  earlier. 

The  buck  hesitated  for  a second 
then  crashed  off. 


After  regaining  my  composure,  I 
stumbled  to  the  point  and  waited. 
Five,  ten,  twenty  minutes  passed.  No 
bear. 

Again  I circled  and  picked  up  his 
tracks.  Instead  of  coming  to  the  point 
as  I’d  thought  he  would,  the  bear  gal- 
loped right  through  a tract  of  open 
timber.  If  I had  hurried  to  the  edge  of 
the  ridge,  I would  have  seen  him  for 
sure. 

I followed  the  bear’s  tracks  for 
three  and  a half  hours.  They  led  me 
through  every  type  of  cover  imagin- 
able. Twice  he  passed  close  to  other 
hunters,  but  they  never  saw  him.  At  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  another 
hunter  picked  up  the  trail  ahead  of 
me.  I felt  relieved.  My  truck  was 
parked  nearly  four  miles  away  and  I 
was  exhausted. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I reached 
the  logging  trail  that  led  to  the  main 
road.  I stopped  and  looked  back  at  the 
ridges  and  the  big  flat.  In  the  gather- 
ing twilight  I unloaded  my  rifle  and 
smiled.  This  day  belonged  to  the  bear. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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By  Tom  Betts 


ALMOST  EVERYONE  in  his  child- 
A hood  has  enjoyed  some  special 
place,  generally  in  the  outdoors,  to 
which  he  could  retreat  from  the  busy 
world.  Wherever  it  was,  it  satisfied 
the  need  to  explore,  to  wonder,  and  to 
be  alone.  I once  had  such  a place,  and 
I shall  not  soon  forget  how  I discov- 
ered it. 

It  was  a cool  spring  day,  midway 
between  icicles  and  lilacs,  when  I set 
out  on  what  had  come  to  be  a regular 
hike  into  the  deep  woods.  Lunch  and 
binoculars  snug  in  my  knapsack,  I 
took  leave  of  incessant  noise  and  tire- 
some confusion. 

In  the  usual  manner  I slipped 
through  the  thick  grove  of  scotch  and 
white  pines  which  bordered  our  prop- 
erty and  up  a steep  hill  into  the  hard- 
wood forest.  From  here  a clearly  de- 
fined path  ran  down  the  other  side  of 
the  hill  to  a small  spring-fed  pond.  At 
this  point  I always  paused  to  study  the 
nervous  trout  and  to  fling  tiny  prism 
grasshoppers  to  them.  Where  had 
they  come  from?  And  how  was  it  that 
no  one  had  discovered  them?  I didn't 
know.  But  I was  not  complaining. 

Never  Farther 

Several  more  hills  and  valleys  ...  a 
small  stream.  I had  never  gone  far- 
ther. Here,  perched  upon  a mossy 
boulder  above  the  bouncing  brook,  I 
would  pick  away  at  my  lunch  and  sur- 
vey the  forest  glades  with  the  binocu- 
lars for  the  birds  of  whatever  season. 
And  then  home. 

But  today  was  to  be  different.  An 
unaccountable  urge  to  move  on 
beyond  the  end  of  my  trail,  deeper 
into  the  dark  hills,  had  come  over  me. 
I had  to  go  on. 

And  so  on  I went,  through  ever  new 
country  now,  thrillingly  strange  and 
beckoning.  At  another  sparkling 


mountain  stream  I settled  down  upon 
a rock  to  eat  the  lunch  I had  post- 
poned. The  afternoon  sun  was  hinting 
that  it  was  time  to  turn  around,  but  I 
thought  I could  walk  another  mile  or 
so  and  still  make  it  back  comfortably. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  ridge  I came 
upon  the  faint  suggestion  of  a tram- 
road,  thickly  grown  with  weeds.  Ex- 
cited and  curious,  I followed  the  trail. 
Half  an  hour  later  I emerged  from  a 
hemlock  woods  into  a small  field. 

In  the  very  center  of  this  field  of 
eight  or  ten  acres  at  most  stood  a 
clump  of  stately  trees.  And  through 
these  trees  I could  make  out  a small 
building  of  some  sort.  As  I advanced, 
I perceived  that  I had  come  upon  an 
old  frame  house,  somebody’s  home 
from  years  long  ago.  The  glass  was 
gone  from  the  windows  and  many 
boards  had  surrendered  to  weather 
and  age.  Grasses  and  weeds,  still  low 
from  winter’s  heavy  snows,  were 
beginning  to  creep  up  on  all  sides  of 
the  house.  But  I was  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  place.  Old  apple  trees, 
with  twisted  trunks  and  grotesque 
branches,  were  drenched  in  the  white 
blossoms  of  spring.  At  a cavity  in  one 
limb  fluttered  a pair  of  bluebirds, 
studying  family  possibilities. 

A tour  around  the  house  produced 
still  more  of  interest.  Fruit  trees, 
plums  I thought,  neatly  arrayed  in 
rows,  blossomed  profusely.  And  their 
ecstatic  white  was  picked  up  by  the 
wild  strawberry  vines  of  the  ground. 
Blackberries  and  raspberries  climbed 
the  old  rail  fence  which  began  at  the 
house  and  gradually  deteriorated  the 
farther  away  it  went.  Wild  honey- 
suckle and  huckleberry,  too.  From 
blossom  to  blossom  darted  the 
meteoric  hummingbird. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  now,  I 
peered  inside  through  a space  where  a 
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door  had  been.  Gingerly  I stepped 
onto  the  creaky  floor  and  began  an 
inspection.  Spiders,  I soon  discovered, 
had  taken  over  the  place.  In  fact, 
there  was  little  to  be  found  but  the 
sticky  webs — just  a lot  of  decaying 
boards,  some  rusted  farming  tools, 
and  some  bits  of  broken  plates  and 
cups  and  canning  jars.  But  through 
the  glassless  kitchen  window  I read 
my  signal  to  withdraw.  Into  the  set- 
ting sun,  with  promises  to  return,  I 
followed  the  tramroad. 

In  just  a few  days  I was  back,  this 
time  to  spend  the  better  part  of  a 
whole  day.  I placed  my  lunch  and 
canteen  inside  the  old  cellarway,  still 
amazingly  cool.  As  I walked  toward 
the  house,  I noticed  the  hummingbird 
again,  now  hovering  over  the  blos- 
soms of  the  honeysuckle. 

The  large  trees  around  the  place 
turned  out  to  be  walnuts  and  oaks, 
and  I guessed  they  would  be  quite 
popular  with  the  red  and  gray  squir- 
rels. Back  among  these  venerable  trees 
I discovered  a springhouse.  The  door 
was  ever  so  slightly  jammed,  but 
when  I squeezed  in  I found  it  was  a 
fine  springhouse  yet.  Running  spring 
water  was  still  seeping  in,  and  the 
square  formed  by  the  bricks  was  full 
— an  ideal  place  for  two  or  three  little 
brook  trout.  But  spiders  were  the  only 
living  creatures  to  be  seen. 

Made  for  Home 

Lunchtime  already.  Well,  maybe 
not,  but  I was  hungry  enough.  So  I 
recovered  the  paper  bag  from  the  cel- 
larway and  sat  down  in  front  of  the 
roughstone  fireplace  which  was  set 
back  in  the  wall  opposite  the  front 
door.  After  peanut  butter  sandwiches 
and  an  apple,  I investigated  some 
more.  And  then  I made  for  home. 

From  time  to  time  I returned  to  the 
old  homestead,  always  to  discover 
something  exciting,  like  the  phoebe’s 
nest  in  the  springhouse  and  the  pile- 
ated  woodpecker’s  awesome  cavities 
in  the  long-dead  tulip  tree. 

As  April  and  May  dissolved  into 
early  summer,  the  days  grew  longer 


and  the  sun  hotter;  and  the  spring- 
house  with  its  cool,  cool  water  seemed 
with  each  new  trip  ever  more  refresh- 
ing. 

The  area  around  the  old  house 
seemed  much  different  now.  The 
blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees  had  van- 
ished, and  summer  wildflowers  were 
taking  over  the  lawn  and  meadow. 
Goldenrod  and  ragweed  flourished, 
and  ironweed  rose  from  the  damper 
ground,  competing  with  Joe-pye  weed 
for  the  precious  space.  Joe  Pye  himself 
came  to  mind,  and  I wondered  how 
many  Indians  had  stood  where  I was 
now  standing,  perhaps  to  listen  for  the 
bugle  of  an  elk,  or  to  fashion  flint 
spearpoints  in  the  shade  of  a great 
American  chestnut. 

I saw  a bluebird  again — this  time 
just  the  male  as  he  carried  grubs  to  his 
mate  nesting  in  a hole  of  the  old 
Northern  Spy  apple  tree. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  June 
especially,  and  occasionally  later  on,  I 
spent  a number  of  nights  in  the  old 
house,  supposing  myself  the  farmer 
who  had  once  lived  here,  tilling  the 
land  and  harvesting  the  grain  and 
fruit.  Deer  came  to  the  edges  of  the 
fields  toward  evening  and  foxes  and 
owls  hunted  mice  after  the  sun  had 
left  the  world  to  darkness.  And  so  the 
summer  rolled  away.  Strange  how 
with  each  visit  I seemed  to  slip  farther 
and  farther  into  the  past.  But  now  the 
green  was  giving  way  to  gold,  to  fiery 
reds  and  yellows.  The  change  assigned 
was  come. 

Walnuts  and  acorns  were  dropping 
now,  and  squirrels  zealously  built  up 
their  stores.  Apples  I had  been  enjoy- 
ing, and  now  I feasted  on  luscious 
blackberries  and  the  dewberries  of 
the  field.  No  need  to  carry  a lunch 
anymore. 

I relished  my  autumn  in  this  se- 
cluded place.  The  hills  and  all  that 
they  surrounded  were  beautiful.  Wax- 
wings  were  everywhere  now,  feeding 
on  the  berries  from  the  many  bushes 
as  they  assembled  for  their  pilgrim- 
age. One  day  I saw  a bluebird  family 
appear  and  guessed  it  to  be  the  apple 
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I HAD  COME  upon  an  old  frame  house, 
somebody’s  home  from  years  long  ago.  The 
glass  was  gone  from  the  windows  and  many 
boards  had  surrendered  to  weather  and  age. 


tree  bunch.  Overhead  day  after  day 
passed  wild  geese  in  their  expedi- 
tionary chatter.  Deer  and  rabbits  nib- 
bled at  night  on  the  apples  which  had 
fallen. 

On  one  trip  that  fall  I noticed  black 
bear  prints  in  the  mud  between  the 
springhouse  and  the  thickest  of  the 
huckleberry  clumps.  It  would  soon  be 
time  for  the  animal  that  made  them  to 
sleep,  I reflected. 

Days  were  shorter  now,  and  the 
winds  whistled  across  the  rolling  hills 
and  through  the  baring  branches  of 
the  walnuts.  I liked  just  to  study  the 
change.  It  was  like  going  into  a new 
world  altogether.  But  soon  I was 
wearing  a heavy  jacket  on  my  expedi- 
tions, and  I noticed  that  all  had 
grown  still  around  the  house.  Birds 
and  berries  and  flowers  had  disap- 
peared, and  only  a few  leaves,  wrin- 
kled and  yellow,  still  rustled  in  the 
oaks  above  the  springhouse. 

I remember  vividly  the  first  snow- 
fall. It  was  a cold  night  when  I lay 
down  to  sleep,  but  the  ground  was 
bare  around  my  home.  When  I woke 
the  world  was  wrapped  in  white.  At 
once  I sensed  that  I should  be  at  the 
old  house,  to  help  it  adjust  to  this  lat- 
est change. 

Cross-country  skis  made  possible 


several  visits  that  winter.  Through  the 
deep  snow  it  seemed  a much  longer 
trip  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  but 
as  I loved  to  ski,  every  journey  was  ex- 
citing. I found  the  old  place  snuggled 
in  comfortably.  The  spring  was  still 
running,  and  the  water  really  fresh, 
though  patches  of  ice  had  formed  all 
round  the  springhouse.  Deer  tracks 
led  to  the  old  orchard,  where  a few 
apples,  shriveled  and  mute,  hung  in 
the  cold  air. 

That  winter  was  unusually  heavy 
with  snow,  but  there  were  always 
signs  of  activity  around  the  home- 
stead. It  seemed  a kind  of  oasis  in  a 
world  otherwise  desolate  and  cheer- 
less. It  reminded  me  that  these  snows, 
which  came  as  if  they  were  the  end  of 
everything,  by  and  by  would  melt  and 
run  downhill.  Before  long  the  grasses 
would  be  peeping  through.  Maple 
buds  would  redden,  and  squirrels 
would  scamper  among  the  larger 
trees.  Spring  peepers  in  concert  would 
cheep  their  chorus  from  the  swampy 
region. 

Second  Spring 

On  my  first  trip  to  the  old  house  in 
the  second  spring,  I was  struck  once 
again  by  the  wild  beauty  of  the  spot. 
Already  the  apple  trees  were  flower- 
ing and  skunk  cabbage  was  swarming 
in  the  wetness  near  the  springhouse. 
Honeybees  were  collecting  and  mud- 
wasps  were  building  under  the  eaves. 
The  birds  were  back,  too,  and  I noticed 
many  a warbler,  though  I could  iden- 
tify only  a few,  flitting  through  the 
alders  and  hanging  upside  down  at 
the  buds  in  the  higher  trees. 

The  house  had  held  up  surprisingly 
well  under  the  heavy  snows.  A few 
boards  seemed  rather  more  loose  than 
before,  and  I perceived  that  the 
chimney  had  lost  some  bricks,  but  I 
told  myself,  “Well,  this  old  place  will 
surely  last  another  ten  winters.” 

On  my  next  trip  I saw  bluebirds 
again.  They  were  carrying  grass  into 
the  same  apple  tree  cavity  I had  dis- 
covered the  nest  in  before,  and  I 
assumed  this  was  the  same  pair.  I saw. 
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too,  that  a tiny  oak  had  popped  up 
near  the  house.  As  I studied  the  deli- 
cate plant,  I looked  up  at  its  parent 
tree  towering  some  eighty  feet  above 
the  ground  on  which  I knelt,  three 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  prob- 
ably 150  years  old.  It  had  started  out, 
I reflected,  just  like  this  one.  Would 
this  seedling  someday  reach  such  a 
height  that  it  could  watch  over  the 
house  as  the  old  tree  was  doing? 

Two  Deer 

Just  then,  on  impulse,  I turned  to 
look  at  the  apple  orchard.  Two  deer, 
one  twice  as  large  as  the  other,  were 
standing  there.  They  seemed  to  be 
staring  right  at  me,  but  either  they 
didn’t  actually  see  me  or  they  sensed 
that  I was  quite  harmless.  In  the 
afternoon  sun  their  coats  glistened 
rusty-red  and  I could  see  that  their 
noses  were  wet.  After  a minute  or 
two,  they  wandered  off,  nosing  along 
the  ground  and  pausing  occasionally 
to  test  the  wind.  As  I considered 
whether  it  was  time  for  me  also  to 
withdraw,  half  a dozen  gray  squirrels 
came  bouncing  through  the  walnut 
grove  and  chased  one  another  up  into 
the  massive  branches  of  the  friendly 
oaks. 

I had  just  time  to  muse  a little  on 
the  serenity  of  this  secret  spot,  on  its 
separateness  from  the  present  and  its 
identity  with  the  past.  With  nothing 
left  of  day  but  red  and  purple  streaks 
over  the  huckleberry  knoll,  I headed 
home  along  the  familiar  trail.  At  the 
end  of  the  field  I looked  back  at  the 
ghostly  house  silhouetted  against  the 
rising  round  and  yellow  moon. 

It  was  a long  time  before  I was  able 
to  return,  so  on  this  trip  I was  even 
more  keen  with  anticipation  than  on 
most.  But  as  I reached  the  fields  I 
sensed  something  wrong.  All  was  not 
well.  As  I walked  around  the  house,  I 
noticed  that  the  door  to  the  spring- 
house,  which  I had  always  been  so 
careful  to  close  neatly,  was  ajar. 
Closer  up,  I made  out  a bootprint. 


definitely  not  mine,  in  the  mud.  An 
intruder.  A candy  bar  wrapper  and  an 
empty  soda  can  inside  the  springhouse 
dissolved  any  doubt. 

As  I pocketed  the  litter  and  left  the 
springhouse,  a garish  red  in  the  dis- 
tance caught  my  eye.  Against  nature’s 
simple  greens  and  browns  it  was  really 
conspicuous,  and  from  where  I stood 
I studied  it  more  intently.  It  was  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  field,  not  far  from 
where  I always  came  out  of  the 
woods.  As  I moved  anxiously  through 
the  field,  all  I could  think  of  were  the 
bluebirds  and  the  deer,  the  squirrels 
and  the  flowers. 

At  the  foot  of  the  field  I perceived 
once  again  the  bootprints  of  the  tres- 
passer. On  a large  beech  just  to  right 
of  the  trail  I confirmed  large  slashes 
daubed  with  fluorescent  paint.  The 
marks  of  a surveyor,  I now  knew,  and 
the  marks  of  development.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  locate  the  stakes  marking 
what  was  surely  to  be  a road.  I 
thought  of  the  deer,  of  that  black 
bear,  and  of  the  old  house  itself,  with 
its  walnuts  and  oaks,  its  blackberries 
and  apple  trees. 

From  that  time  on,  my  excursions 
became  more  frequent  and  more  in- 
tense. I drank  in  all  I could,  of  blue- 
birds and  squirrels,  and  of  the  honey- 
bees and  hummingbirds.  I drank  long 
at  the  spring.  The  deer  did  not  appear. 

One  day  I found  all  changed.  From 
the  knoll  above  the  house  I lamented 
the  scene.  The  apple  trees  were 
tumbled  over,  huge  mounds  of  dirt 
still  clinging  to  their  roots.  Where 
before  the  blackberries  had  run,  gro- 
tesque yellow  machines  and  helmeted 
workmen  now  crawled  about  the 
yard.  With  my  binoculars  I watched 
in  vain  for  some  sign  of  the  bluebirds, 
or  the  phoebe.  In  vain  I listened  for 
the  chatter  of  the  squirrels.  I thought 
about  the  tiny  oak,  so  late  come  into 
the  world,  and  about  all  the  genera- 
tions which  here  had  come  and  gone. 
When  I turned  away  I knew  it  would 
be  for  the  last  time. 
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Trophies  From  A 
Dusty  Trail 

By  Paul  J.  Rundell 


HUNTERS  and  book  collectors  have 
much  in  common.  Before  you 
get  out  of  your  chair  to  dispute  that 
assertion,  consider  another  one.  The 
lure  of  book  collecting,  John  Winter- 
ich  wrote  in  his  famous  and  witty  lit- 
tle treatise  on  the  subject,  is  the  lure  of 
the  chase.  It  has  its  roots  in  the  dim 
recesses  of  the  past  when  man,  caught 
up  in  the  process  of  collecting  a daily 
food  supply,  discovered  a pleasure 
in  the  hunt  which  was  distinct  from 
the  act  of  killing  and  consuming  his 
quarry.  It  is  this  philosophical  kinship 
which  often  helps  the  pursuer  of  game 
become  a pursuer  of  books  on  his 
sport.  Sportsmen  perhaps  make  some 
of  the  most  dedicated  collectors 
because  they  have  a strong  subject 
matter  interest  in  the  books.  They  like 
to  read  what  they  accumulate. 

For  most  of  us,  accumulating  books 
starts  out  innocently  enough.  Inter- 
ested in  refining  our  skills  or  learning 
more  about  our  chosen  sport,  we  buy 
a few  how-to-do-it  titles.  Maybe  fam- 
ily or  relatives  chip  in  a few  remain- 
dered anthologies  as  gifts.  Somewhere 
along  the  line  one  or  two  slick  “coffee 
table”  titles  creep  in  to  fill  up  a little 
empty  shelf  space.  Mostly  photos,  no 
one  has  ever  bothered  to  read  them.  If 
it  all  ends  there,  you  probably  haven’t 
been  afflicted  by  the  insidious  disease 
of  collecting.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you  have  more  books  than  you  reason- 
ably need  and  can’t  read  them  as  fast 
as  you  buy  them,  you  probably  qual- 
ify as  a collector. 

What  does  a man  collect?  This  is 
difficult  to  answer,  for  each  of  us  has 
special  interests  in  the  outdoors  and  a 
collection  will  probably  mirror  those 
interests.  It  is  important,  however,  to 


distinguish  a collection  from  a mere 
accumulation  of  books.  A true  collec- 
tion has  personality.  Just  as  an  indi- 
vidual’s personality  is  made  up  of  an 
ensemble  of  characteristics,  so  a col- 
lection is  composed  of  individual 
titles,  each  complementing  in  some 
way  its  companions  and  giving  a focus 
or  theme  to  the  group  as  a whole.  Of 
course,  an  entire  collection  may  em- 
brace a group  of  smaller  collections, 
but  each  of  these  generally  has  a 
focus. 

For  starters,  a man  might  be  a dedi- 
cated grouse  hunter  who  wants  to  col- 
lect as  many  titles  as  he  can  dealing 
with  his  favorite  upland  bird.  He 


CHECK  ON  THE  TOPS  of  the  bookshelves 
and  behind  the  first  row  of  volumes.  A small 
book  can  get  shoved  to  the  back  and  out  of 
sight  ...  or  be  hidden  by  a collector  with  a 
thin  wallet  who  intends  to  return  another 
day. 
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SOME  COLLECT  TITLES  DEALING  with  a favorite  upland  bird  such  as  the  grouse.  Frank 
Woolner,  Burton  Spiller,  William  Harndon  Foster  and  others  have  written  wonderful  books 
about  this  species. 


might  start  with  a basic  how-to  book, 
proceeding  then  to  older  and  scarcer 
titles  as  his  interest  becomes  whetted 
and  available  cash  permits.  For  ex- 
ample, a fellow  could  do  a lot  worse 
than  to  start  a collection  around 
Frank  Woolner’s  excellent  Grouse  and 
Grouse  Hunting.  From  there,  it’s  only 
a short  step  to  Burton  Spiller’s  lovely 
Grouse  Feathers,  More  Grouse 
Feathers  and  Drummer  in  the  Woods. 
William  Harnden  Foster’s  classic  New 
England  Grouse  Shooting  must  also 
follow,  and  it’s  likely  that  several 
technical  studies  of  grouse  habitat, 
biology  and  management  will  be 
there  too.  Older  books  such  as  Schley’s 
American  Partridge  and  Pheasant 
Shooting  and  Bogardus’  Field,  Cover 
and  Trap  Shooting  may  be  desired  for 
historical  or  nostalgic  reasons.  See 
how  these  things  can  get  out  of  hand? 
Collecting  by  topic  is  fascinating,  but 
it’s  sometimes  difficult  to  set  bounds 
on  it. 

Building  a collection  around  the 
works  of  specific  authors  is  another 
good  method.  This  approach  fre- 
quently appeals  to  the  hunter,  since  a 
particular  author  may  be  long  admired 
for  his  style,  viewpoint  or  the  subject 


he  treats.  Also,  a specific  author  col- 
lection can  be  especially  rich  in  anec- 
dote and  historical  perspective,  and 
these  make  the  events  of  the  past  come 
alive.  If  one  were  to  acquire  all  the 
works  of,  say,  Frederick  Selous  or 
Charles  Sheldon,  considerable  insight 
could  be  gained  into  the  hunting  expe- 
rience of  those  far-off  times.  In  partic- 
ular, Sheldon’s  three  books — The  Wil- 
derness of  Denali,  The  Wilderness  of 
the  Upper  Yukon,  and  The  Wilderness 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Islands — 
make  truly  remarkable  reading,  for 
Sheldon  was  a remarkable  hunter.  He 
hunted  during  times  of  great  abun- 
dance of  game,  and  was  a keen  ob- 
server of  the  wilderness  and  a dedi- 
cated conservationist. 

Collecting  by  author  has  other  ad- 
vantages. Since  you  probably  like  to 
read  the  books,  it’s  easy  to  convince 
yourself  to  part  with  the  money. 
(Sometimes  a spouse  needs  more  con- 
vincing, however.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  old  and  rare  titles,  many 
authors  are  collectible,  or  will  be. 
Collections  can  be  assembled  now,  at 
modest  cost,  and  will  probably  appre- 
ciate in  value. 

Signed  copies  enhance  any  collec- 
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tion,  but  are  doubly  attractive  to  the 
collector  who  builds  around  an  author 
or  authors.  Known  to  book  collectors 
as  association  copies,  the  signature  of 
the  author  is  the  hallmark  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Here  is  a book  that  has  been, 
at  least  for  a short  time,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  person  who  wrote  it. 
Other  types  of  association  books  also 
have  meaning  for  the  collector.  One 
might  be  a copy  which  bears  the  book- 
plate or,  preferably  the  signature,  of  a 
respected  or  well  known  member  of 
the  hunting  fraternity.  An  example 
might  be  a book  from  the  personal 
library  of  the  late  Jack  O’Connor  or 
Col.  Townsend  Whelen. 

Illustrated  books  by  noted  wildlife 
artists  form  still  another  category  on 
which  some  people  focus  collections. 
For  example,  books  illustrated  by 
artists  such  as  Roland  Clark,  Carl 
Rungius  or  William  Schaldach  might 
be  the  objects  of  the  search.  Although 
Clark  illustrated  his  own  books  (he 
wrote  and  painted  skillfully),  the  au- 
thors of  these  illustrated  books  may 
well  be  collectible  in  their  own  right. 
As  the  reputation  of  an  artist  is  en- 
hanced with  the  passing  of  time,  his 
illustrations  will  tend  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  books  he  illustrated. 
Every  collector  hopes  to  see  his  library 
appreciate  in  value,  and  quality  illus- 
trated books  are  good  bets  to  do  so. 

Derrydale 

It  is  impossible  to  go  very  far  down 
the  outdoor  book  collector’s  path  with- 
out encountering  the  name  Derrydale. 
The  Derrydale  Press  flourished  during 
the  1930s  under  the  creative  hand  of 
Eugene  Connett,  its  founder.  Connett 
produced  lovely  limited  edition  sport- 
ing books,  including  many  hunting 
titles.  Derrydales  are  the  cream  of  the 
crop  so  far  as  many  collectors  are  con- 
cerned, and  some  of  the  titles  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  sporting 
books  ever  published.  Most  titles  have 
increased  dramatically  in  value.  A title 
selling  for  $7.50  when  first  printed 
may  be  worth  several  hundred  dollars 
today.  The  rarest  deluxe  editions  are 


valued  in  the  thousands  of  dollars. 

Once  a decision,  conscious  or  sub- 
conscious, has  been  made  to  collect, 
there  remain  the  mechanics  of  the 
process.  How  does  someone  go  about 
finding  these  books?  Perseverance  is 
the  key  to  locating  old,  out  of  print 
and  scarce  titles,  just  as  it  is  the  key  to 
hunting  success.  A little  bit  of  luck  is 
helpful,  too,  but  as  with  any  other  en- 
deavor a few  tips  on  how  to  go  about 
it  can  be  essential  to  success. 

Collections  of  hunting  books  are 
apt  to  be  (and  should  be)  composed  of 
current  or  recently  published  titles 
and  old  or  out  of  print  ones.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  keep  up  with  new 
material.  Hunting  periodicals  review 
new  books  regularly,  and  various  out- 
door book  clubs  publish  lists  of  new 
selections. 

It  is  surprising  how  quickly  a new 
hunting  book  can  go  out  or  print.  Ry 
and  large,  American  hunters  have  not 
been  enthusiastic  book  buyers,  and 
printings  by  publishing  houses  of 
hunting  titles  are  sometimes  only  a 
few  thousand  copies.  Of  course,  books 
that  have  no  subsequent  printings 
may  become  a collectible  item  quickly 
as  it  passes  out  of  general  circulation, 
and  may  increase  in  value. 

One  way  to  pick  up  current  or 
recently  out  of  print  titles  at  rea- 
sonable prices  is  to  put  yourself  on  the 
mailing  lists  of  the  remainder  houses. 
Publishers  often  sell  their  stock  to 
these  remainder  houses  (Marboro  and 
Publishers  Central  Bureau  are  two  ex- 
amples*) who  then  sell  them  at  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  their  original 
retail  price.  A fellow  can  find  some 
real  bargains  at  the  remainder  tables. 

Out  of  print  books  pose  a different 
set  of  problems,  but  there  are  differ- 
ent solutions,  too,  and  they  are  fun  to 
deal  with.  It  is  in  the  pursuit  of  an  out 
of  print  or  scarce  title  that  the  chal- 


* Marboro  Books,  Inc.,  205  Moon- 
achie  Rd.,  Moonachie,  NJ. 

Publishers  Central  Bureau,  1 Cham- 
pion Ave.,  Avenel,  NJ  07001. 
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lenge  and  pleasure  lie.  Somewhere, 
the  collector  thinks,  in  the  darkened 
and  dusty  corners  of  some  used  book- 
shop is  that  elusive  signed  copy,  that 
scarce  first  edition,  which  he  has 
sought  so  long. 

Specialists  in  sporting  books  offer 
an  obvious  and  sometimes  immediate 
answer  to  your  wants.  To  the  lover  of 
hunting  books,  leafing  through  the 
lists  of  these  dealers  is  a joy  in  itself. 
Alas,  the  specialists  know  what  they 
have  and  price  it  accordingly.  Some 
are  higher  than  others  of  course,  but 
buying  from  lists  can  be  frustrating. 
No  matter  how  quickly  I call  after  I 
receive  the  list,  the  book  I want  seems 
to  be  gone. 

Book  dealers  with  a large  general 
stock  are  the  places  to  go.  This  is  book 
hunting  in  its  finest  form;  general 
dealers  do  not  have  time  to  meticu- 
lously research  every  item  in  their 
stock,  and  sometimes  miss  such  things 
as  first  editions,  scarce  titles,  or  signed 
copies.  The  key  thing  here  is  really 
looking  at  the  books.  Don’t  just  let 
your  eye  skim  over  the  titles.  You  may 
be  missing  something.  You’ll  almost 
certainly  miss  signatures  and  book- 
plates of  well-known  persons  or  per- 
haps even  the  author  himself. 

Shelved  Elsewhere 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  that 
hunting  titles  may  not  be  with  the 
sporting  titles,  even  in  the  most 
orderly  and  carefully  cataloged  book- 
shop. Books  which  may  contain  much 
fascinating  hunting  lore  may  be 
shelved  elsewhere.  Good  examples  of 
this  are  books  on  Arctic  and  African 
exploration.  The  books  of  Theodore 
Boosevelt’s  African  hunts  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  African  section. 


and  the  works  of  Boy  Chapman  An- 
drews, which  contain  a good  deal 
about  his  hunting  experiences,  are 
usually  found  in  the  Asian  section  or 
the  exploration- adventure  section. 

Other  authors  whose  works  deal 
with  hunting  can  be  found  cataloged 
with  books  about  specific  geograph- 
ical areas,  because  they  are  believed 
to  be  regional  authors.  Good  examples 
of  this  are  Edmund  Ware  Smith, 
whose  charming  stories  are  generally 
found  among  books  dealing  with 
Maine  and  New  England,  and  Archi- 
bald Butledge,  whose  books  are  some- 
times filed  away  with  the  South. 

Another  Case 

Writers  known  primarily  for  their 
fiction  are  another  case.  Hemingway’s 
Green  Hills  of  Africa  is  often  found 
with  his  other  titles  under  fiction.  The 
amusing  sporting  tales  of  Corey  Ford 
are  occasionally  hidden  away  under 
humor. 

If  the  shop  looks  cluttered  (or  even 
if  it  doesn't) , check  on  the  tops  of  the 
bookshelves  and  behind  the  first  row 
of  volumes.  Large  books  are  sometimes 
stuck  on  top  for  want  of  room,  and  a 
small  volume  can  get  shoved  to  the 
back  and  out  of  sight.  Then,  too,  col- 
lectors with  thin  wallets  may  try  to 
hide  a treasure  until  they  can  come 
back  later  with  a bigger  bankroll. 

Some  illustrated  books  and  books 
dealing  exclusively  with  sporting  art 
may  once  in  a while  be  put  in  the  art 
books  section.  These  are  often  oversize 
and  are  shelved  separately. 

Since  I can’t  trust  my  memory  any 
longer,  I carry  a list  of  especially 
wanted  books  in  my  wallet  on  a 3x5 
card.  That  way  it’s  always  with  me  if 
I happen  across  a bookstore. 

Lists  of  books  from  dealers  special- 
izing in  sporting  subjects  are  good 
sources  for  scarce  titles,  even  though, 
as  I’ve  noted  above,  specialists  tend  to 
be  higher  priced.  Also,  lists  provide  an 
index  to  relative  value  which  is  most 
worthwhile  and  helpful  when  evalu- 
ating prices.  Finally,  both  books  and 
book  specialists  can  be  located 
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through  Bookman’s  Weekly,  widely 
used  in  the  book  trade. 

In  keeping  with  the  sport  it  records 
and  portrays,  hunting  books  are  a rich 
and  rewarding  pastime.  Scarce  and 
out  of  print  titles  have  investment 
potential,  too.  There  can  be  much  to 
learn  about  the  quarry.  Antiquarian 
terms  like  folio,  quarto  and  duodec- 
imo which  refer  to  book  size,  defini- 
tions of  condition  (mint,  fine,  reading 


copy,  etc.),  terms  like  marbled  boards 
and  gilt  edges — these  will  become 
part  of  your  vocabulary  in  a very 
short  time. 

There  are  trophies  out  there,  wait- 
ing to  be  found.  Some  may  be  rare, 
some  quite  valuable,  some  will  have 
considerable  personal  meaning  to  you 
for  one  reason  or  another.  It  can  be  a 
long  and  dusty  trail,  but  nobody  ever 
said  hunting  had  to  be  easy. 


Guaranteed  Antlerless  Deer 
Licenses  For  Landowners 


Persons  who  own  a minimum  of  80 
contiguous  acres  in  any  one  county 
and  agree  to  keep  the  land  open  to 
public  hunting  and  trapping  through- 
out the  hunting  license  year  are  now 
eligible  for  a guaranteed  antlerless 
deer  license  for  that  county  only.  This 
license  is  available  to  residents  and 
nonresidents  who  own  land  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Leased  acreage  does  not  qualify. 
This  license  is  available  only  to  a per- 
son named  on  the  deed.  If  more  than 
four  people  are  named  on  the  deed, 
none  will  qualify.  Only  one  license 
will  be  issued  per  deed.  In  no  case 
may  a person  apply  for  or  receive 
more  than  one  license. 

County  treasurers  will  accept  ant- 
lerless deer  license  applications  from 
landowners  who  qualify  for  this  guar- 
anteed permit  only  during  the  month 
of  September.  To  receive  this  permit 
the  landowner  must  present  the  regu- 
lar antlerless  deer  license  application 
that  comes  with  a hunting  license;  the 
“Landowner  Antler  less  Deer  License 
Affidavit,”  which  is  available  from 
district  game  protectors.  Game  Com- 


mission division  offices  and  county 
treasurers;  proof  of  ownership  of 
qualifying  land,  and  remittance  in  the 
same  amount  as  a regular  antlerless 
deer  license  fee  ($3.35  this  year),  pay- 
able to  “County  Treasurer.” 

Proof  of  ownership  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  applicant,  not  of  the 
county  treasurer.  The  actual  deed  or 
an  exact  certified  copy  is  acceptable 
proof.  In  the  case  of  corporate  owner- 
ship with  four  or  fewer  shareholders, 
records  from  the  corporation’s  official 
minutes  book  which  lists  shareholders 
are  also  required. 

County  treasurers  may  accept  prop- 
erly completed  application  materials 
sent  through  the  mail,  provided  they 
are  sent  in  a personal  envelope  ( not 
the  official  yellow  antlerless  deer 
license  application  envelope)  and 
marked  “Landowner  Antlerless  Deer 
License  Application”  on  the  face. 

Anyone  who  believes  he  qualifies 
for  this  landowner  license  may  con- 
tact his  county  treasurer  or  district 
game  protector  for  details  and  appro- 
priate forms. 
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Dauphir 
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Wildner. 


DON  DIETTERICH,  Hat- 
field, Bradford  Co.  8- 
point;  Jim  Stouffer,  Jr., 

New  Cumberland,  W.  Va., 

Cameron  Co.  trophy;  right,  Jim  Campbell  and  son  Danny  of 
Ebensburg  with  180-lb.  12-point,  Jim’s  first  buck. 


JOHN  CLADER,  left,  Milford,  and  Lou 
Zomak,  McDonald,  above,  with  their 
fine  deer. 


4- 

. 

**4  ■ 


CHARLES  SCHOFFLER,  Phila- 
delphia, below,  and  Monroe 
Co.  10-point;  right,  Norman  Lee, 
Cresson,  and  Cambria  Co.  14- 
pointer. 


ED  ONDISH,  Huntingdon, 
above,  with  10-point;  left, 
John  Groff  with  Adams 
Co.  trophy;  below  left, 
Jeff  McConnell  and  Co- 
lumbia Co.  8-point. 


DENNIS  KLABIK,  Bedford, 
Ohio,  above,  and  McKean 
Co.  10-point;  left,  Allan  Ne- 
ville, Greensburg,  West- 
moreland Co.  8-point;  Dale 
Franck,  below,  Denver,  and 
his  nice  8-point. 


bove,  and 
nt;  below, 
i en  by  Karl 
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G ONES 

Vays  Missed! 


Do  It  Now 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY—  Hunt- 
ing season’s  coming  and  I feel  a need 
to  remind  you  all  of  the  change  in 
hunter  education  requirements.  This 
year  all  first-time  hunters  are  required 
to  complete  a course  before  they  are 
eligible  to  purchase  a hunting  license. 
Don't  wait  until  the  last  moment  to 
attend  a course.  — DGP  Bob  Snouffer, 
Carlisle. 


Equal  Rights 

CLARION  COUNTY— While  at- 
tending the  St.  Petersburg  Sportsmen’s 
Club  meeting,  I was  asked  to  set  up  a 
firearms  training  class  for  the  local 
women.  There  seems  to  be  a growing 
interest  among  the  ladies  as  far  as  gen- 
eral firearms  knowledge  and  safe  gun 
handling  practices  are  concerned.  Per- 
haps we  can  interest  these  ladies  in 
hunting,  and  then  they  can  accom- 
pany their  male  counterparts  afield.  I 
can’t  think  of  a better  way  to  grow 
closer  to  family  and  friends.  — DGP 
Keith  E.  Harbaugh,  Turkey  City. 


Once  In  A Lifetime 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  While  pa- 
trolling on  State  Game  Lands  211,  I 
saw  something  I never  expected  to 
witness.  From  the  front  seat  of  my 
car,  I was  watching  two  ruffed  grouse, 
one  to  my  left  and  the  other  some  60 
yards  down  the  road.  Turning  from 
the  grouse  on  my  left,  I looked  down 
the  road  to  see  the  second  one,  but 
located  it  directly  in  front  of  the 
windshield,  only  15  yards  away,  with 
a peregrine  falcon  speeding  in  from 
behind.  The  falcon  zoomed  over  my 
car  at  breathtaking  speed  and  both 
birds  were  out  of  sight  by  the  time  I 
jumped  out  of  my  car.  Apparently  the 
peregrine  had  spotted  the  grouse  from 
above  and  was  just  pulling  out  of  its 
stoop  when  I saw  it  coming.  Words 
can’t  describe  the  speed  at  which  the 
peregrine  was  traveling.  I can  honestly 
say  I’ve  never  seen  a living  thing  move 
with  such  speed.  — DGP  Scott  Bills, 
Millersburg. 

Maybe  Soon 

McKEAN  COUNTY—  This  spring  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  watching  an  osprey 
fishing  over  Hamlin  Lake  in  Smeth- 
port  and  at  some  beaver  ponds  near 
Colegrove.  Although  these  birds  are 
frequent  summer  visitors  in  this  area, 
no  one  has  been  able  to  document 
ospreys  as  nesting  residents  here.  The 
osprey  is  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission’s symbol  for  “Working  To- 
gether for  Wildlife”  in  1982.  Maybe, 
if  we’re  lucky,  the  birds  will  find 
enough  clean  water  and  good  fishing 
somewhere  in  the  state  to  set  up  house- 
keeping. That  in  itself  would  make 
the  1982  program  a success.  — DGP 
John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 
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Keen-eyed 

VENANGO  COUNTY—  Recently  I 
saw  a broad-winged  hawk  swoop  out 
of  a tree  and  onto  its  prey.  As  I watched 
the  attack,  I was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  prey  was  a snake.  It  seems  it  should 
be  extremely  difficult  to  see  a camou- 
flaged snake  in  tall  grass  50  feet  away. 
I guess  the  simplest  things  in  nature 
are  the  most  fascinating. — DGP  Len 
Hribar,  Seneca. 

Ask  Now 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY—  Many 
of  you  are  probably  thinking  of  the 
upcoming  hunting  seasons.  It’s  getting 
to  be  that  time  to  get  out  there  and 
scout  for  some  new  hunting  areas.  It’s 
also  a good  time  to  ask  permission 
from  the  landowner.  You  will  find 
much  more  land  open  to  you  if  you 
show  the  landowner  the  respect  he  de- 
serves.— DGP  Regis  F.  Senko,  Wash- 
ington. 

Hard  But  Natural 

POTTER  COUNTY—  People  fish- 
ing during  the  middle  of  April  found 
out  first  hand  that  it  was  a long 
winter.  Quite  a few  fishermen  re- 
ported finding  dead  deer  along  the 
stream  beds.  This  is  where  the  deer 
winter  and  this  is  where  many  starve. 
Although  this  seems  cruel  it  is  mother 
nature’s  way  of  thinning  out  the  un- 
healthy ones  from  the  healthy  ones. — 
DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 

Friends 

In  March  I attended  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Parks  and  Recreation  Society 
Conference  at  Seven  Springs  Resort 
here  in  Somerset  County  and  spoke  on 
wildlife  management  on  park  lands.  I 
shared  the  90-minute  program  with 
Mike  Fowles,  a biologist  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  It  was  a most  en- 
joyable experience  to  share  ideas  and 
discuss  problems  with  this  fine  group 
of  conservationists.  — LMO  Barry  K. 
Ray,  Sr.,  Rockwood. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY—  During 
an  early  April  snowstorm  I noticed  a 
groundhog  in  a snow-covered  field.  As 
it  put  its  head  down  to  eat,  it  started 
to  roll  a snowball  with  its  nose.  As  the 
snowball  grew  larger  it  left  a path  of 
grass  exposed  for  the  groundhog  to 
eat.  I wonder  if  that  groundhog  gets  a 
headache  when  there  is  an  icy  crust  on 
the  snow?— DGP  Don  Zimmerman, 
Morrisdale. 

Can’t  Win 

The  three  Food  and  Cover  Corps 
crews  in  this  land  management  group 
spent  many  hours  picking  up  garbage 
from  along  the  public  roadways  going 
through  the  Game  Lands  during 
March.  We  received  many  compli- 
ments about  this  job,  but  what  makes 
everyone  feel  bad  is  that  by  the  next 
day  someone  will  have  littered  along  a 
section  of  road  that  has  just  been 
cleaned  up.  — LMO  R.  B.  Belding, 
Waynesburg. 

A Waste 

CENTRE  COUNTY—  The  remains 
of  four  does  that  had  been  illegally 
shot  were  found  near  Bellefonte.  Scat- 
tered with  the  remains  were  four  un- 
born fawns.  The  illegal  killing  of  wild- 
life is  bad  enough  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  but  to  kill  them  during  spring 
and  summer  is  insane. — DGP  Jack 
Weaver,  Bellefonte. 
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Let’s  Continue 

GREENE  COUNTY — During  a re- 
cent investigation  of  a shooting  inci- 
dent, a few  bloody  hairs,  some  small 
bone  chips  and  a couple  of  chunks  of 
meat  enabled  me  to  track  down  a 
wounded  deer.  When  deputies  Steve 
Dulik  and  Paul  lams  came  around  to 
assist  in  searching  a 30-acre  field,  they 
came  up  with  two  fresh  bullet  marks 
in  the  ground  (found  a bullet),  a sec- 
ond bunch  of  deer  hair  and  a few  tiny 
droplets  of  blood — enough  to  charge 
the  suspect  with  two  separate  out-of- 
season  deer  charges.  I was  proud  of 
my  deputies’  efforts  and  we  all  felt 
good  about  being  able  to  nail  this 
serious  jacklighter.  Incidentally,  this 
all  came  about  because  a concerned 
citizen  made  a phone  call.  SPORT  is 
alive  and  doing  well!  — DGP  Robert  P. 
Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 


CLINTON  COUNTY—  Last  spring 
I stopped  my  car  to  watch  a male  tur- 
key running  through  the  woods  to- 
ward the  road  in  front  of  me.  When 
he  reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  he 
stumbled  and  fell  out  onto  the  dirt 
road.  He  quickly  got  up  and  continued 
to  run,  only  to  trip  and  stumble  on  the 
opposite  bank.  For  some  reason,  this 
made  me  feel  sort  of  happy  that  Ben 
Franklin  didn’t  get  his  wish.— DGP 
John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Something  Costs  Too  Much 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— A woman 
came  up  to  me  recently  and  started  to 
complain  about  the  high  cost  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s fishing  license.  After  she 
realized  I worked  for  the  Game  Com- 
mission, she  started  on  the  high  cost  of 
the  hunting  license.  After  I explained 
to  her  how  low  our  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing license  fees  are  compared  to  other 
states,  she  could  see  she  was  getting 
nowhere.  Finally,  she  exclaimed, 
“Well,  I think  we  are  spending  too 
much  on  the  space  shuttle,  don’t  you?” 
— DGP  R.  A.  Lizzio,  Johnstown. 


Movin’ 

This  past  April  I helped  the  Little 
Schuylkill  Club  with  their  trout  stock- 
ing. The  truck  I was  driving  had  two 
55-gallon  drums  containing  400  trout 
on  the  back.  Going  down  an  incline,  a 
deer  darted  in  front  of  me  and  I 
slammed  on  the  brakes.  I immediately 
knew  I had  made  a mistake,  as  both 
drums  toppled  over.  The  clamps  held 
the  lid  on  one  drum,  but  the  second 
one  popped  open  and  I had  200  trout 
swimming  in  the  truckbed.  Somehow, 
I got  enough  water  and  most  of  the 
fish  back  in  the  drum.  I lost  only  eight 
fish.  I just  wish  someone  with  a movie 
camera  had  been  along,  because  I 
haven’t  hustled  like  that  for  quite 
some  time.  — LMO  Stephen  L.  Opet, 
Tamaqua. 
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The  Greener  Side 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  Having 
just  left  a highly  populated  district  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania 
to  come  here,  it  is  quite  a change  to 
say  the  least.  I have  seen,  in  eighteen 
days,  one  bear,  numerous  deer,  several 
turkeys  (including  two  nice  gobblers), 
and  many  grouse.  Yet  I’ve  also  heard  a 
lot  of  the  same  complaints  every  game 
protector  hears,  “No  deer  left,”  “Tur- 
keys are  scarce,”  and  on  and  on.  I 
guess  what  I’m  trying  to  say  is  that  a 
lot  of  people  just  don’t  realize  what 
they  have  here  and  just  how  lucky  they 
are.  The  beauty  and  clean  streams  of 
this  area  are  indeed  a real  joy. — DGP 
Dan  Marks,  Williamsport. 


Required 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  As  I left  my 
office  one  morning  in  April,  I won- 
dered why  the  grosbeaks  and  cedar 
waxwings  hadn’t  stopped  for  their 
annual  feast  on  the  mountain  ash  ber- 
ries in  my  yard.  As  it  turned  out, 
though,  they  didn’t  go  to  waste. 
When  a late  April  snow  caught  the 
robins  without  access  to  their  favorite 
earthworms,  the  ash  berries  carried 
them  over  the  snow  days.  — DGP 
Robert  W.  Nolf,  Conyngham. 


Good  Cause 

LUZERNE  COUNTY— Yd  like  to 
thank  all  the  people  who  purchased 
the  seedlings  packets  at  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Mall  in  April,  making  the  Plant- 
ings for  Wildlife  Program  a success  in 
the  area.  And  a special  thanks  goes  to 
Walter  Taylor  of  Hatboro,  who  could 
not  use  any  seedlings  but  donated  $2 
to  the  program  and  asked  that  I give  a 
packet  to  someone  who  would  plant 
them.  The  seedlings  have  been  planted, 
Mr.  Taylor,  by  a young  gentleman 
from  a local  sportsmen’s  club.  — DGP 
Edward  J.  Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


Rememberable 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— Asked  if 
I wished  to  participate  in  a controlled 
food  plot  burning  program  to  improve 
our  elk  herd  habitat,  I jumped  at  the 
chance.  I thought  this  might  be  just 
the  opportunity  to  see  an  elk  in  the 
wild.  On  the  second  night  of  the  opera- 
tion, I was  so  blessed.  While  driving 
through  the  Game  Lands,  I saw  seven 
bulls  out  in  a grassy  food  plot,  just  70 
yards  away.  To  say  I was  impressed 
would  be  an  understatement;  awed 
would  come  closer  to  fitting  the  bill.  I 
was  even  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  photograph  the  animals  as  they 
grazed  in  the  evening  light.  Experi- 
ences like  this  will  be  remembered  a 
lifetime.  I only  hope  that  someday  my 
children  can  experience  the  opportun- 
ity of  seeing  these  magnificent  beasts 
in  our  state. — DGP  Jim  Neely,  DuBois. 


That’s  Not  The  Way 

SNYDER  COUNTY—  During  ant- 
lerless deer  season,  H.  Richard  Losch 
of  Kreamer  and  his  oldest  daughter 
were  fortunate  enough  to  bag  does. 
After  bringing  them  home  properly 
tagged,  Mr.  Losch’s  five-year-old 
daughter,  Angie,  examined  the  deer 
for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
After  some  thought,  she  looked  up  at 
her  dad  and  said,  “How  come  they 
have  price  tags  on  them?” — DGP  John 
Roller,  Beavertown. 
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Soaked 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  While 
fighting  a forest  fire  on  State  Game 
Lands  12,  Deputy  Dale  Yale  took  his 
wallet  out  of  his  hip  pocket  and  put  it 
into  his  shirt  pocket.  He  made  some 
comment  about  back  tanks  leaking 
and  getting  your  wallet  all  wet.  Dale 
was  doing  fine  until  we  dug  out  a little 
spring  so  we  could  get  a cold  drink. 
When  he  bent  over  it,  his  wallet  fell  in 
the  hole.  Dale  didn't  realize  this  until 
the  next  man  went  to  get  a drink  and 
found  the  wallet.  Needless  to  say, 
Dale  took  quite  a bit  of  ribbing  on 
how  to  keep  your  wallet  dry  while 
fighting  forest  fires. — DGP  Bill  Bower, 
Troy. 


Planting  for  Wildlife 

We  had  our  seedling  sale  in  April 
and  it  took  only  45  minutes  for  Farm 
Game  Manager  Bob  Krizan  and  me  to 
sell  400  packets.  At  the  same  time, 
Game  Protector  Matt  Hough  and  his 
deputies  sold  600  packets  in  just  26 
minutes  at  the  Westmoreland  Mall. 
Knowing  how  busy  Bob  and  I were, 
we  have  decided  that  Matt  must  be 
the  Commission’s  fastest  cashier.  We 
would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  our  regrets  to  all 
those  “would-be  customers”  who  were 
disappointed  by  the  fast  sell-out  of 
these  seedlings.  We  promise  to  have  a 
much  larger  supply  on  hand  next  year. 
— CIA  John  Badger,  Ligonier. 


Let’s  Hope  So 

BUTLER  COUNTY—  After  plant- 
ing seedlings  with  the  5th  and  6th 
graders  of  Washington  Elementary 
School,  we  went  to  HarBar  Acres 
Lake  on  State  Game  Lands  95  to  pick 
up  litter.  The  youngsters  picked  up  a 
truck  load  of  discarded  bottles,  cans, 
paper  and  other  debris  which  slobs 
had  discarded.  An  older  man  who  was 
fishing  there,  after  watching  the  kids 
clean  up  the  area,  summed  up  the 
situation  in  a mouthful.  He  said, 
“Isn't  it  a sad  commentary  on  adults, 
when  kids  have  to  go  around  cleaning 
up  after  us?”  Perhaps  most  of  these 
youngsters,  upon  reaching  adulthood, 
will  have  a different  perspective  on 
littering  than  the  present  generation. 
— DGP  Ned  Weston,  West  Sunbury. 

Leave  Them  Alone 

FULTON  COUNTY—  Rabies  is  a 
word  that  causes  people  to  panic.  I’ve 
been  getting  about  a dozen  calls  a 
week  concerning  animals  that  are  act- 
ing strange,  and  people  want  to  have 
them  checked  for  rabies.  If  you  see  an 
animal  that  appears  sick,  avoid  it.  If  a 
wild  animal  bites  a human  or  a do- 
mestic animal,  we  will  check  it  out,  at 
our  expense.  If  not,  the  responsibility 
is  yours.  Play  it  safe  and  don't  handle 
these  animals. — DGP  Mark  Crowder, 
McConnellsburg. 

Double  Trouble 

YORK  COUNTY — I recently  served 
a warrant  of  arrest  on  a defendant  for 
failure  to  make  payments  to  the  magis- 
trate. The  defendant  stated  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  do  so.  The  conversa- 
tion changed  drastically  when  his  wife 
came  on  the  scene.  It  seems  that  he 
had  borrowed  money  from  the  credit 
union  where  he  works  to  pay  the  fine, 
but  he  had  spent  the  money  elsewhere. 
It  ended  up  that  his  father-in-law  paid 
the  fine  for  him,  but  I’ll  bet  his  wife 
found  out  where  the  original  money 
was  spent. — DGP  Robert  L.  Yeakel, 
Red  Lion. 
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Goose  Blind  Applications 


Applications  for  hunting  from 

„ goose  blinds  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission’s  two  controlled 
hunting  areas  at  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  will  be  accepted  from 
September  1 through  September  20. 

Hunters  are  permitted  to  apply  to 
only  one  of  the  two  areas.  If  a person 
applies  to  both  areas,  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  either  area. 

A hunter  will  be  permitted  only  one 
hunting  trip  to  a controlled  goose 
shooting  area.  If  a person  hunts  geese 
on  one  area,  that  person  will  not  be 
eligible  to  return  to  that  facility  as  a 
hunter  this  year,  and  that  person  will 
not  be  eligible  to  hunt  on  the  other 
controlled  goose  shooting  area  in  1982. 

There  are  40  goose  blinds  at  Pyma- 
tuning, and  25  will  be  in  operation 
this  year  at  Middle  Creek.  Drawings 
will  be  held  by  the  Game  Commission 
at  Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  in 
late  September  to  select  blind  holders 
for  both  controlled  shooting  areas. 

A reservation  will  entitle  the  appli- 
cant to  bring  not  more  than  three 
guests.  The  guests  must  be  present  to 
register. 

At  Middle  Creek,  there  will  be  four 
shooting  days  each  week  of  the  season, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays.  Shooting  at  Pymatuning 
will  also  take  place  on  four  days,  but 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays 
and  Saturdays. 


ON  A BLUEBIRD  DAY,  when  they’re  flying 
high,  one  goose  for  three  hunters  isn’t  too 
bad.  This  one  was  taken  at  Middle  Creek 
last  year. 


New  official  application  forms  must 
be  used  this  year  when  applying  for 
reservations.  The  application  form  is 
one  page  of  the  1982-83  “Digest  of 
Pennsylvania  Hunting  and  Trapping 
Regulations,”  the  booklet  issued  with 
each  hunting  license  sold.  The  old 
application  forms  on  blue,  green, 
orange  and  yellow  stock  may  not  be 
used. 

Pymatuning  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission,  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area,  RD  1,  Hartstown, 
Pa.  16131,  and  Middle  Creek  applica- 
tions to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission, Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area,  RD  1,  Newmanstown, 
Pa.  17073. 

The  applicant’s  1982-83  hunting 
license  number,  including  the  letter, 
must  be  listed  on  the  application.  Ap- 
plications must  be  received  no  earlier 
than  September  1 but  not  later  than 
September  20;  if  the  application  is 
received  earlier  than  September  1 or 
later  than  September  20,  the  applica- 
tion will  be  rejected. 

Only  successful  applicants,  as  deter- 
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mined  in  the  drawings,  will  be  noti- 
fied. Reservations  are  not  transferable. 

The  successful  applicant  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Pymatuning  res- 
ervation must  present  the  reservation 
in  person  at  the  Pymatuning  Wildlife 
Management  Area  headquarters  (regis- 
tration building)  located  on  Legisla- 
tive Route  20006  between  Hartstown 
and  Linesville  about  four  miles  north 
of  Hartstown,  and  Middle  Creek  res- 
ervations must  be  presented  at  the 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  visitors  center  on  Hopeland 
Road  about  two  miles  south  of  Klein- 
feltersville. 

One  Hour  Early 

Hunters  should  arrive  at  least  one 
hour  before  shooting  time  to  allow  for 
the  issuance  of  permits.  All  reserva- 
tions for  any  one  day  will  be  valid 
only  up  to  one-half  hour  before  shoot- 
ing time  on  the  specified  day. 

A federal  migratory  bird  hunting 
stamp  (duck  stamp)  is  required  to 
hunt  geese  and  ducks.  1982-83  hunt- 
ing licenses  and  duck  stamps  must  be 
presented  at  the  check  station. 

Only  one  official  application  per 
person  may  be  submitted.  Anyone 
submitting  more  than  one  application 
for  a reservation  will  have  all  applica- 
tions rejected.  Further,  individuals 
filing  more  than  one  application  or 
hunting  more  than  one  time  per  per- 
son on  a controlled  goose  hunting  area 
in  the  state  will  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  hunting  on  these  areas  for  three 
years. 

Provisions  have  been  made  at  both 
Middle  Creek  and  Pymatuning  to 
accommodate  handicapped  persons  if 
they  are  successful  applicants. 

Shooting  hours  for  the  controlled 
goose  hunting  area  at  Pymatuning  are 
from  one-half  hour  before  sunrise 
until  noon.  On  the  Middle  Creek  con- 


trolled area,  shooting  hours  are  from 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  until  1:30 
p.m.  Hunting  starts  at  9 a.m.  at  Py- 
matuning on  October  30.  There  is  no 
hunting  from  goose  blinds  at  Middle 
Creek  on  October  30. 

In  addition  to  the  goose  hunting 
area,  there  are  also  two  controlled 
duck  shooting  areas  at  Pymatuning. 
Fifty  hunters  can  be  accommodated 
at  a time  in  each  of  these  two  areas. 

Shooting  days  for  the  Pymatuning 
duck  areas  are  also  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and 
duck  area  shooting  hours  are  the  same 
as  for  the  goose  area.  While  these 
duck  areas  are  controlled  shooting 
sections,  there  are  no  advance  reser- 
vations. 

A drawing  is  held  each  morning  to 
determine  the  100  hunters  who  will 
qualify  for  that  day.  If  there  are  fewer 
than  100  hunters,  the  first-come-first- 
served  rule  prevails.  Those  using  the 
duck  areas  must  check  in  at  the  regis- 
tration building.  Geese  may  not  be 
taken  from  the  Pymatuning  controlled 
duck  shooting  areas. 

This  year  there  will  be  three  duck 
shooting  blinds  at  Middle  Creek,  with 
a drawing  each  shooting  day  to  deter- 
mine the  winners  of  these  blinds.  A 
hunter  may  take  a goose  from  a Mid- 
dle Creek  duck  blind;  however,  a 
hunter  is  limited  to  one  goose  per  year 
from  the  controlled  shooting  section 
at  Middle  Creek. 

A hunter  is  also  limited  to  one  goose 
per  year  on  the  controlled  goose  hunt- 
ing area  at  Pymatuning. 

Ducks  may  be  taken  by  hunters 
using  the  goose  blinds  at  both  Middle 
Creek  and  Pymatuning,  within  other 
existing  federal  and  state  regulations. 

Hunters  are  reminded  that  steel  shot 
must  be  used  while  hunting  water- 
fowl  at  both  Pymatuning  and  Middle 
Creek. 
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Antlerless  Licenses  Revised 
In  14  Counties 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion has  taken  action  to  revise 
antlerless  deer  license  allocations  in 
fourteen  county  management  units, 
most  of  them  across  the  state’s  north- 
ern tier.  Eleven  counties  will  have 
allocations  increased,  while  three 
others  will  receive  fewer  licenses  than 
originally  announced.  Overall,  19,100 
more  licenses  will  be  issued  than  pre- 
viously planned. 

The  decision  to  revise  the  alloca- 
tions was  made  during  the  June  meet- 
ing of  the  Commission  in  Harrisburg. 
At  its  April  meeting  the  Commission 
had  allocated  360,500  antlerless  li- 
censes for  1982,  a decrease  of  90,750 
from  1981.  Preliminary  allocations 
were  based  on  data  available  at  that 
time. 

Commenting  on  the  changes,  Exec- 
utive Director  Glenn  L.  Bowers  noted 
that  Pennsylvania’s  deer  management 
program  is  extremely  complex,  with 
many  impacting  factors.  “We  con- 
stantly attempt  to  improve  all  facets 
of  the  program,”  Bowers  said,  “and 
last  season  we  initiated  a new  data 
collection  system  on  deer  harvested. 
Through  the  new  system,  we  enhanced 
our  data  base  and  consequently  re- 
moved some  of  the  bias  inherent  in 


previous  samplings.  Unfortunately, 
due  to  time  constraints,  we  were 
unable  to  make  use  of  the  improved 
information  when  our  initial  alloca- 
tions were  set  earlier  this  year. 

“Since  we  had  new  data,  we  re- 
viewed all  allocations  and  developed 
revisions  in  fourteen  management 
units.  We  believe  these  allocations  are 
more  realistic  and  will  better  achieve 
our  goal  of  reaching  the  desired  herd 
size  in  each  county.” 

Counties  where  allocations  were 
changed,  along  with  previously 
planned  allocations  in  parentheses, 
include:  Bradford,  12,200  (9,900); 
Columbia,  6,800  (4,800);  Crawford, 
4,250  (5,200);  Fayette,  3,000  (4,000); 
Forest,  8,900  (6,700);  Jefferson,  7,500 
(6,000);  McKean,  10,800  (9,100); 
Monroe,  2,450  (3,700);  Potter,  16,550 
(13,950);  Susquehanna,  11,450 
(7,800);  Tioga,  14,500  (12,100);  War- 
ren, 13,900  (12,700);  Wayne,  9,000 
(7,350);  and  Wyoming,  5,300  (4,200). 

The  adjustments  in  antlerless  license 
allocations  are  designed  to  increase 
the  harvest  by  about  3,000  animals. 
Under  the  original  allocations  an- 
nounced in  April,  a harvest  of  about 
57,000  white-tailed  deer  had  been  en- 
visioned. 


New  Penn  National  Hunting  Show 


The  first  Penn  National  Hunting 
Show  will  be  held  at  the  State  Farm 
Show  Building  in  Harrisburg,  Sep- 
tember 8-12.  Produced  by  Cahners 
Exposition  Group,  the  same  people  re- 
sponsible for  the  annual  Eastern 
Sports  and  Outdoor  Show,  the  new 
show  will  be  devoted  solely  to  hunt- 
ing. No  unrelated  exhibits  will  be  per- 
mitted, according  to  Bichard  Liber- 
tine, the  managing  director,  who  says 


this  will  be  an  opportunity  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s legion  of  hunters  to  see  and 
examine  all  the  latest  equipment  just 
before  the  season  begins.  Scheduled 
show  highlights  include  deer  field- 
dressing demonstrations;  an  archery 
field  contest;  turkey  calling  contests; 
whitetail  deer  contest,  and  seminars 
conducted  by  some  of  the  nation’s  top 
outdoor  writers.  The  show  will  be  an 
annual  event. 
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Elk  Control  Program  Planned 


THE  Game  Commission  has  moved 
to  embark  upon  an  elk  herd  con- 
trol program  in  late  1983  or  early 
1984.  The  action  comes  on  the  heels  of 
increasing  incidents  of  agricultural 
crop  damage  in  sections  of  Elk  and 
Cameron  counties,  where  Pennsyl- 
vania’s elk  herd  is  located. 

Following  their  first  introduction 
from  Wyoming  back  in  1913,  the  elk 
maintained  an  annual  population  of 
30  to  40  animals,  with  occasional  up- 
and-down  fluctuations.  However,  the 
herd  began  to  expand  in  the  late  ’60s 
and  from  1971  to  1981  grew  from  65 
to  135  animals.  With  the  addition  of 
the  1982  calves,  the  elk  population  is 
expected  to  climb  to  about  165.  Con- 
currently, depredations  on  agricul- 
tural lands  continue  to  escalate  to  the 
point  where  farmers  demand  relief. 

While  farmers  over  the  years  have 
destroyed  a few  elk  for  crop  damage, 
the  rate  of  removal  has  not  kept  pace 
with  calf  production.  As  a result,  the 
Commission  plans  to  take  steps  to  fur- 
ther regulate  the  population. 

Under  the  Game  Law,  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  permits  to  harvest 
wild  birds  and  animals  if  essential  to 
the  agency’s  wildlife  management 
program.  Accordingly,  the  controlled 
removal  of  excess  elk  is  feasible 
through  the  sale  of  special  elk  man- 
agement permits. 

The  Commission  plans  to  issue  30 
permits  to  achieve  the  proposed  herd 
reduction.  Applicants  will  be  required 
to  remit  a non-returnable  $10  fee,  and 
if  selected  in  the  public  drawing  proc- 
ess, will  be  required  to  purchase  a spe- 
cial elk  permit  at  $15.  A second  ran- 
dom drawing  involving  the  30  success- 
ful applicants  will  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  kind  of  elk  each  can 
harvest  (bull  or  cow) . 

Applications  will  be  available  only 
at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters,  are 
restricted  to  Pennsylvania  residents, 
and  limited  to  one  per  envelope. 
Game  Commission  members,  em- 


ployes, and  deputy  game  protectors 
are  not  eligible  to  apply. 

Herd  reduction  will  be  on  a scale 
designed  to  gradually  alleviate  crop 
damage.  About  25  or  30  animals  are 
expected  to  be  taken  per  year.  Reduc- 
tions may  continue  for  up  to  three 
consecutive  years. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  elk  population  to  be- 
tween 65  and  70  animals.  Monitoring 
of  herd  size,  incidence  of  disease, 
interactions  with  other  land  uses,  etc., 
will  dictate  the  frequency  and  magni- 
tude of  future  removals. 

Each  permittee  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  unarmed  companion,  if  re- 
quested, and  will  be  provided  with  a 
Game  Commission  employe  familiar 
with  the  territory  and  the  location  of 
the  elk. 

Not  all  permittees  will  be  involved 
in  the  taking  of  elk  daily;  only  a part 
of  the  permittees  will  be  out  on  any 
given  day. 

Exact  dates  for  the  elk  removal  will 
be  established  later;  however,  Decem- 
ber 29-31,  1983,  or  a comparable 
period  during  the  first  week  in  Janu- 
ary, 1984,  are  being  considered. 

Other  Commission  Action 

At  its  June  meeting,  the  Game  Com- 
mission adopted  a regulation  to  pro- 
hibit the  importation  into  Pennsyl- 
vania from  another  state  or  nation, 
live  foxes  native  to  the  commonwealth, 
raccoons  and  skunks.  The  move  was 
made  in  an  effort  to  help  control  the 
spread  of  rabies  in  the  state’s  wildlife. 

In  other  action,  the  agency  opened 
its  Susquehanna  River  islands  for  deer 
hunting  during  the  archery  and  flint- 
lock seasons  for  1982  and  thereafter. 
Deer  populations  build  up  to  un- 
healthy levels  on  the  islands,  which 
are  waterfowl  propagation  areas, 
when  seasons  are  closed,  so  limited 
hunting  is  planned  to  keep  whitetails 
at  a low  level. 
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To  Cut  Or  Not  To  Cut 

By  Bryce  L.  Hall 

PGC  Field  Forester 


6 6 'HUT,  DEAR,  practically  every- 
.D  one  on  the  block  has  a wood 
burning  stove.  The  Joneses  say  the 
savings  on  their  fuel  bill  this  year  will 
more  than  pay  for  their  stove.  You  can 
buy  one  of  those  nice  little  chainsaws 
that  I saw  on  sale  this  week.  I am  sure 
you  can  borrow  a truck  and  we  can 
probably  cut  firewood  in  any  of  the 
woods  close  to  here.” 

Stop!  Heard  any  of  this  before? 
Conversations  like  this  are  becoming 
increasingly  more  popular  as  Ameri- 
cans are  faced  with  fuel  shortages  and 
inflated  fuel  prices.  But  is  firewood 
the  answer  for  you?  Let’s  take  a look. 

Wood  for  all  and  all  for  wood  seems 
to  be  the  general  catchword  these 
days.  Some  people  who  follow  this 
philosophy  are  more  than  pleased  with 
the  results.  But  then  there  is  the  Joe 
who  does  not  realize  the  time,  energy. 


and  costs  involved  in  procuring  sev- 
eral cords  of  wood  and  maintaining 
an  efficient  stove.  You  know  him.  He’s 
the  guy  who  put  the  chain  on  his  saw 
backwards;  broke  the  springs  on  his 
half-ton  truck  while  trying  to  haul  a 
cord  of  wood;  built  such  a dandy  fire 
it  warped  his  new  cast  iron  stove;  had 
wood  pitch  stains  running  down  the 
side  of  his  newly  painted  house,  but 
was  lucky  enough  to  live  close  to  the 
fire  station  when  his  house  caught  fire. 
Situations  like  these  are  neither  tough 
to  get  into  nor  tough  to  avoid. 

Check  Supply 

Some  individuals’  first  thoughts  are 
given  to  the  type  and  size  of  wood 
stove  to  buy.  They  never  consider 
where  their  wood  supply  will  come 
from  nor  how  much  it  will  cost.  It’s  a 
good  idea  to  check  into  the  availability 
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of  wood  in  your  area  before  renovat- 
ing your  house  to  accommodate  a 
wood  burning  stove. 

Buying  wood  can  save  some  people 
from  considerable  headaches,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  ill  equipped,  if  they 
are  not  the  outdoor  type,  or  if  they 
have  to  travel  far  to  obtain  wood. 
Prices  currently  range  up  to  $90  per 
cord  or  more.  Even  at  that  you  can 
probably  save  over  the  cost  of  oil  if 
you  have  an  efficient  stove.  Many  per- 
sons are  now  selling  wood  and  have 
signs  posted  in  their  yards.  You  should 
be  aware  that  not  only  the  prices  of 
wood  vary,  but  also  that  the  kind 
you  buy  will  influence  the  amount  of 
BTU’s  you  will  derive.  Technical  in- 
formation is  available,  and  this  poem 
by  an  anonymous  author  is  a good 
guide: 

Beech  wood  fires  are  bright  and  clear 
If  the  logs  are  kept  a year. 

Birch  and  fir  logs  burn  too  fast 
Blaze  up  bright  and  do  not  last. 

Elm  wood  burns  like  a churchyard  mold 
E’en  the  very  flames  are  cold. 

Poplar  gives  a bitter  smoke, 

Fills  your  eyes  and  makes  you  choke. 
Apple  wood  will  scent  your  room 
With  an  incense  like  perfume. 

Oak  and  maple,  if  dry  and  old, 

Keep  away  the  winter  cold. 

But  ash  wood  wet  and  ash  wood  dry, 

A king  shall  warm  his  slippers  by. 

Preferably,  wood  should  be  split.  It 
is  easier  to  handle  this  way  and  it 
burns  hotter.  If  you  purchase  green 
wood,  you  should  plan  on  leaving  it 
stacked  to  dry  for  six  months  or  more. 
Splitting  will  considerably  shorten  the 
drying  time. 

If  you  pay  for  a cord  of  wood,  make 
sure  that  is  what  you  receive.  A cord 
measures  4x4x8  feet  and  the  green 
weight  is  approximately  tons. 

Some  people  advertise  a price  per  cord 
but  fail  to  state  that  they  are  selling 
face  cords,  which  measure  substan- 
tially less  than  a standard  cord.  Be 
careful  if  you  buy  wood  by  the  pickup 
truck  load.  The  prices  are  sometimes 
inflated  in  comparison  to  buying  by 
the  cord.  Pickups  come  in  a number  of 


sizes,  too,  and  that  is  important. 

If  there  is  a sawmill  close  to  where 
you  live,  stop  in  and  ask  about  buying 
some  firewood.  You  might  be  surprised 
at  the  deals  you  will  find.  Many  saw- 
mill operators  will  gladly  sell  you  a 
load  of  slab  wood  just  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Depending  on  market  conditions  at 
the  time,  some  operators  may  be  will- 
ing to  dump  a whole  truckload  of 
pulpwood  in  your  yard.  You  have  to 
cut,  split,  and  maybe  talk  your  neigh- 
bors into  helping  pay  for  a whole 
truckload.  However,  the  savings  may 
make  the  venture  worthwhile. 

Play  Lumberjack 

If  you  like  fresh  air,  hard  work,  and 
a chance  to  play  lumberjack,  then  cut 
your  own  wood.  You  will  need  some 
basic  equipment — more  than  most 
people  think.  For  starters,  get  a qual- 
ity chainsaw.  I have  seen  many  people 
who  have  bought  the  10-  or  12-inch 
models  and  then  been  disappointed 
with  their  performance.  Spend  a little 
more  money  in  the  beginning  and  get 
a 14-  or  16-inch  saw.  You  will  appre- 
ciate the  additional  power  and  the 
ability  to  cut  cleanly  through  the 
larger  logs. 

If  you  buy  a smaller  saw,  get  one 
with  enough  power  to  handle  a larger 
bar  in  case  you  decide  to  switch.  Buy 
a file  at  the  same  time  you  purchase 
a saw.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to 
sharpen  a chain,  have  someone  show 
you.  Filing  a chain  is  not  difficult. 
Professional  loggers  spend  almost  as 
much  time  putting  an  edge  on  their 
saws  as  they  do  cutting  trees.  They 
know  the  trick  is  to  file  the  chain  fre- 
quently, never  letting  it  get  dull.  A 
good  sharp  saw  will  do  most  of  the 
work  for  you,  scattering  wood  chips  as 
it  draws  itself  through  the  wood.  If 
fine  sawdust  is  spewing  out,  your  saw 
needs  to  be  sharpened. 

Far  too  many  firewood  cutters  are 
afraid  to  sharpen  their  own  saws  be- 
cause they  think  it  is  something  only 
an  expert  can  do.  Instead,  they  just 
keep  cutting  until  they  are  pulling  the 
saw  back  and  forth,  trying  to  get  the 
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teeth  to  bite,  arms  aching,  cursing, 
and  wondering  why  the  second  half  of 
the  cord  is  taking  so  long  to  cut.  Fi- 
nally, they  take  the  saw  to  the  garden 
shop  and  pay  to  have  it  sharpened. 
Then  they  repeat  the  process  in  the 
following  weeks.  It’s  better  to  learn  to 
do  the  job  yourself. 

Other  equipment  includes  a wedge 
to  drive  into  your  back-cut.  This  gets 
the  tree  falling  in  the  right  direction 
and  keeps  the  saw  bar  from  being 
pinched.  You  will  also  need  a rope  for 
when  you  hang  up  a tree,  hardhat, 
safety  glasses,  chaps,  and  ear  plugs. 
Few  people  bother  with  these  latter 
items  because  they  feel  they’re  for 
sissies.  That  must  be  why  most  profes- 
sional loggers  use  them.  A chainsaw 
can  permanently  damage  your  hear- 
ing in  30  minutes  or  cut  through  your 
thigh  in  a tenth  of  a second. 

Having  a place  to  cut  firewood 
makes  all  this  equipment  sensible. 
Some  people  have  all  the  equipment 
and  never  give  a thought  to  where 
they  will  find  a place  to  use  it.  If  you 
own  a considerable  amount  of  wooded 
ground,  you  are  all  set.  If  not,  you 
will  have  to  find  someone  who  will 
allow  you  to  cut  on  his  land  or  you 
must  obtain  one  of  the  limited  permits 
available  on  publicly  owned  land. 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  the 
Game  Commission  have  firewood  per- 
mits available  for  designated  areas. 
The  Game  Commission  restricts  fire- 
wood cutting  to  six  months  out  of  the 
year,  January  through  March  and 


August  through  October.  Permits  are 
limited  in  many  areas  because  the 
dead  or  down  wood  along  the  easy  ac- 
cess roads  on  each  agency’s  land  has 
already  been  cut. 

Both  agencies  are  turning  to  mark- 
ing live  trees  in  firewood  cutting 
blocks.  In  doing  so,  not  only  the  fire- 
wood cutters  benefit,  but  timber 
stands  and  wildlife  habitat  also  are 
improved. 

Three  Limitations 

Three  things  will  limit  even  these 
permits  in  the  near  future.  For  one, 
there  are  only  so  many  easy  access 
roads  on  public  lands.  Second,  there 
are  a limited  number  of  areas  along 
these  roads  where  trees  can  be  marked 
and  both  the  timber  stand  and  wildlife 
habitat  can  benefit.  The  last  limitation 
is  simply  not  having  the  manpower  to 
spend  the  time  marking  firewood 
blocks  for  the  increasing  number  of 
people  hunting  firewood. 

Significant  amounts  of  firewood  are 
available  on  both  public  and  private 
lands,  but  due  to  inaccessability  many 
of  these  areas  will  probably  be  turned 
over  to  commercial  firewood  opera- 
tors. They  will  be  able  to  get  into 
areas  where  the  most  benefit  can  be 
derived  from  harvesting  firewood 
trees.  Larger  areas  can  be  marked  and 
cut  efficiently,  thus  benefitting  both 
firewood  consumers  and  wildlife  while 
continuing  to  maintain  a sustained 
yield  of  trees  for  generations  yet  to 
come. 


1981  Bear  Licenses  Now  Available  to  Collectors 

Collectors  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  unsold  licenses  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1981  bear  season  are  now  available  to  persons  who  enjoy  assem- 
bling such  memorabilia.  The  past  season  was  the  first  issue  ever  of  bear 
licenses  in  this  state,  thus  they  will  hold  a unique  position  in  collections. 
These  licenses  are  available  at  a price  of  50  cents  each  plus  a $2  handling 
and  postage  fee  for  each  order.  (Multiple  licenses  ordered  at  the  same  time 
require  only  one  handling  fee.)  Payment  should  be  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Section,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 
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SEVERAL  months  ago,  OWL  asked 
its  readers  for  information  on 
wildlife  education  efforts  being  made 
in  schools  around  the  state.  This  kind 
of  information  is  difficult  to  collect 
because  no  single  agency  can  keep 
track  of  local  curriculum  programs. 
Teachers  develop  new  ideas  and  aban- 
don old  lessons  each  year  so  that  the 
content  of  most  courses  changes  from 
year  to  year.  Then,  too,  many  school 
districts  have  felt  the  budgetary 
squeeze  and  have  eliminated  wildlife 
oriented  courses  even  though  they  met 
a specific  need. 

The  objective  behind  OWL’S  request 
was  to  simply  share  workable  ideas 
with  other  interested  teachers.  The 
idea  need  not  be  elaborate  or  even 
original.  It  just  has  to  work  so  that 
other  teachers  can  evaluate  it  and  give 
it  a try. 


The  Hanover  students  found  a strik- 
ing distribution  of  deer  kills  over  the 
twelve-day  season.  Seventy-nine  per- 
cent of  the  kills  reported  by  Hanover 
hunters  occurred  on  opening  day. 

Daily  Distribution  of  Harvest 
by  Hanover  Hunters 


First  Week 

Monday  108 

Tuesday  4 

Wednesday  8 

Thursday  7 

Friday  6 

Saturday  2 

Second  Week 

Monday  2 


(No  kills  reported  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  of  this  second  week) 


Hanover  Deer  Kill 


Total  Reported  Harvest  137 


Tom  Clough  teaches  seventh  grade 
environmental  science  at  the  Emory  H. 
Markle  Intermediate  School,  South 
Western  School  District,  Hanover,  in 
York  County.  Six  of  his  students  — Jay 
Barnhart,  Andy  Berryman,  Dave  Hamil- 
ton, Rich  Herman,  Jeff  Miles  and  Todd 
Sager  — did  a statistical  summary  of 
antlered  deer  killed  by  Hanover  hunters 
in  the  1981  season. 

Information  was  collected  from  the 
daily  newspaper.  Hunters  call  the 
newspaper  to  report  their  success, 
with  specific  information  on  time  and 
place  of  kill,  number  of  points  and 
weight.  Such  a compilation  is  a handy 
source  of  data,  and  newspapers  could 
be  encouraged  to  begin  such  reporting 
during  the  deer  season. 


Another  interesting  harvest  charac- 
teristic was  the  time  of  day  the  kill  was 
made.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  suc- 
cessful hunters  in  this  study  bagged 
their  deer  before  10  a.m. 


Hourly  Distribution  of  Harvest 
by  Hanover  Hunters 


A.M. 

7-  7:59-28 

8-  8:59-29 

9-  9:59-23 

10- 10:59-15 

11- 11:59-  9 
Total  A.M. -104 


P.M. 

12-12:59-10 

1-  1:59-  4 

2-  2:59-  8 

3-  3:59-  4 

4-  4:59-  1 

Total  P.M. -27 


(Six  hunters  did  not  report  time 
of  their  kills) 
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What  percentage  of  the  buck  harvest 
is  spikes?  According  to  the  study  done 
by  these  seventh  graders,  20  percent  of 
their  sample  hunters  shot  spike  bucks. 
However,  there  were  quite  a few  nice 
racks,  too! 

Number  of  Points  on  Bucks 
Harvested  by  Hanover  Hunters 

Points  Number  Killed  (%) 

Spikes  28  (20) 

3 13  ( 9) 

4 23  (17) 

5 10  ( 7) 

6 23  (17) 

7 19  (14) 

8 19  (14) 

9 1(1) 

10  - - 

11  - - 

12  1(1) 

The  students  also  alertly  pointed  out 
that  the  data  illustrate  the  tendency  for 
deer  to  have  an  even  number  of  points. 
In  this  study,  54  percent  of  the  bucks 
had  5 or  more  points. 

The  seventh  grade  researchers  used 
the  location  and  weight  data  to  un- 
cover a number  of  other  interesting 
correlations.  For  instance,  they  found 
that  54  percent  of  the  bucks  harvested 
in  this  study  were  taken  in  four  coun- 
ties closest  to  the  hunters’  homes  — 
Adams,  York,  Franklin  and  Cumber- 
land. The  rest  were  bagged  in  fifteen 
counties  throughout  the  state.  They 
also  found  the  average  weight  of  all 
deer  to  be  115  pounds,  with  Juniata 
scoring  the  heaviest  county  average 
weight  with  136  pounds. 

It’s  obvious  that  data  collected  from 
such  a small  sample,  and  in  this  man- 
ner, is  filled  with  many  variables. 
Hunters  reporting  weights  and  point 
numbers  may  be  wrong  and  the  samp- 
ling might  be  highly  biased.  Recogniz- 
ing those  variables  and  trying  to  ac- 
count for  them  are  important  parts  of 
the  analysis.  It  is  the  process  of  hand- 
ling data  that  is  important  at  this  level 
rather  than  the  validity  of  the  results. 

These  students  have  had  a taste  of 
what  it’s  like  to  be  a wildlife  manager. 
For  one  or  two,  this  study  might  have 
been  the  start  of  a career  in  wildlife 
science;  for  others,  it  has  meant  a 
greater  appreciation  for  the  research 


needed  to  manage  natural  resources 
more  effectively. 

Tom  Clough’s  interest  in  this  study 
is  a long-term  one.  Each  year,  when  the 
study  is  repeated,  more  data  will  be 
available.  Tom  hopes  that  trends  will 
begin  to  show  after  several  years  of 
study. 

Specific  questions  on  this  project 
should  be  addressed  to  Tom  Clough, 
Emory  H.  Markle  Intermediate  School, 
225  Bowman  Road,  Hanover,  Pa.  17331. 

Do  you  have  a good  idea  for  OWL? 
Let  us  know.  We  are  always  looking  for 
interesting  material. 

Do  You  Have  A 
Conservation  Classroom? 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  is 
again  sponsoring  its  popular  Conser- 
vation Classroom  Program  (CCP)  for 
classes  that  complete  environmental 
projects  during  the  school  year. 

For  the  past  several  years,  CCP  has 
recognized  the  conservation  efforts  of 
teachers  and  students  with  a class- 
room certificate  and  window  decal 
indicating  that  the  room  has  been 
certified  by  NWF  as  a Conservation 
Classroom.  More  than  500  classrooms 
have  been  certified.  Here’s  how  the 
program  works. 

Teachers  submit  an  application,  pro- 
vided by  NWF,  based  on  a conserva- 
tion or  environmental  project  con- 
ducted by  the  class  of  students.  NWF 
then  evaluates  the  project  against 
three  major  criteria;  the  project  has  to 
take  place  during  the  school  year,  all 
students  in  the  class  must  be  actively 
involved  in  the  project,  and  the  project 
must  have  a conservation  focus.  In 
addition  to  the  certificate  and  decal, 
the  school  principal  is  notified  of  the 
award  and  a news  release  is  sent  to  the 
local  newspaper. 

Successful  projects  have  varied 
widely  over  the  years.  One  class  built  a 
miniature  pond  in  their  classroom 
while  others  started  recycling  projects 
or  painted  huge  wall  murals  with  a 
wildlife  or  conservation  theme. 

CCP  is  a good  way  to  make  students 
feel  that  what  they  do  in  the  classroom 
really  matters  to  the  real  world  outside. 
Write  to  CCP,  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, 1412  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 
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AN  ARTICLE  I read  recently  entitled 
“The  Thin  Green  Line”  stated  that 
conservation  officers  put  in  many  long 
and  often  uneventful  hours  trying  to 
catch  poachers.  When  you  think  about 
it,  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly  stacked 
in  favor  of  the  game  law  violator.  The 
poacher  has  the  luxury  of  deciding 
when,  where  and  how  he  is  going  to  do 
his  dirty  work.  And  since  a crystal  ball 
is  not  part  of  our  issued  equipment,  we 
conservation  officers  have  to  rely  on  in- 
formation, intuition  and  downright  luck 
to  catch  the  game  hog. 

Sometimes  the  public  does  provide 
information  on  illegal  activities.  But  all 
too  often,  poaching  is  condoned  or  just 
plain  ignored  by  those  not  wanting  to 
get  involved.  For  obvious  reasons, 
game  protectors  don’t  hear  this  kind  of 
talk.  But  how  many  of  you  have  heard 
someone  brag  about  his  illegal  hunting 
activities?  I’ll  bet  you  have,  and  I’ll  also 
bet  that  this  braggart  was  not  criticized 
or  confronted  on  the  spot  by  any  of  his 
audience. 

August  yields  a dramatic  downturn 
in  wildlife  complaints  and  a significant 
increase  in  poaching  activity.  Corres- 
pondingly, the  deputies  and  I spend 
less  time  trying  to  remedy  wildlife 
antagonizing  people  and  more  time 
pursuing  people  antagonizing  the  wild- 
life. . . . 

August  1 — I received  information 
from  a Farm-Game  cooperator  about  a 
field  driving  violation  today.  The  farmer 
had  continuous  problems  with  vehicles 
running  through  his  fields  so  he  asked 
if  we  would  post  “Do  not  drive  in  fields” 
signs.  The  signs  were  posted  but  the 
latest  violator  just  drove  right  on  past 
one  and  into  the  field  anyway. 

When  the  farmer  saw  this  act  taking 
place,  he  drove  his  tractor  up  to  con- 
front the  violator.  But  the  man  must 
have  panicked  when  he  saw  the  farmer 
coming;  he  literally  tore  out  of  the  field, 
leaving  two  huge  ruts  in  his  wake.  For- 
tunately, the  farmer  got  a license  num- 
ber. 

Before  I had  a chance  to  run  down 
the  tag  number,  Deputy  Harry  Gillispie 
called  to  tell  me  he’d  received  the  same 
information  and  already  had  contacted 
the  violator.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  son 
of  another  local  landowner  who  really 
should  have  known  better.  Arrange- 
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ments  were  made  to  settle  the  viola- 
tion. 

August  3— During  the  summer 
months  it’s  pretty  difficult  to  make  use 
of  a roadkilled  deer.  The  scorching  sun 
sours  an  untended  carcass  quickly. 
For  some  reason,  people  will  drive  by  a 
roadkill  for  a day  or  two  and  not  bother 
to  report  it.  But  once  it  starts  smelling 
these  same  people  want  to  know  why 
the  deer  hasn’t  been  picked  up. 

Today  I had  to  fetch  one  of  these 
deer  near  Holbrook.  The  deer  was  so 
bloated  it  looked  as  if  I could  just  float 
it  onto  my  rack.  But  no  such  luck;  I had 
to  wrestle  it  on  and  then  take  it  to  a 
disposal  area  on  SGL  179. 

As  I was  pulling  into  the  area  I got  a 
glimpse  of  a magnificent  buck  in  vel- 
vet. He  was  an  8-point  with  a spread 
that  could  easily  cradle  a basketball. 
His  instincts  for  survival  were  keen  be- 
cause he  stayed  in  my  view  only  a few 
seconds  before  slipping  into  the  thick 
undergrowth. 

I couldn’t  help  but  wonder  what  his 
future  would  be  this  fall.  He  could  pro- 
vide a fine  trophy  for  a hunter  or  have 
the  same  fate  as  the  deer  on  the  back 
of  my  truck.  I hated  to  think  that  some 
poacher  might  take  him  before  the  sea- 
son or  at  night  with  a light.  Maybe,  if 
luck  was  with  him,  he’d  slip  through 
the  fall  unscathed  and  be  around  to 
pleasantly  surprise  someone  like  me 
on  another  sultry  August  afternoon. 
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August  6 — Some  people  might  think 
August  is  a little  early  to  be  concerned 
about  poaching.  While  poaching  is 
more  frequent  in  early  and  late  fall,  you 
can  bet  that  deer  are  being  killed  ille- 
gally every  month  of  the  year. 

We  received  information  of  illegal 
spotlighting  and  a report  that  some 
characters  were  riding  around  after 
dark  blasting  away  with  shotguns.  To- 
day I met  with  a witness  to  the  latter 
activity  to  see  if  I could  gain  any  fur- 
ther details.  I got  a vehicle  description 
and  the  time  of  the  violation.  Unfor- 
tunately, hundreds  of  pickups  around 
here  look  like  the  one  we’re  after. 

During  the  evening,  Deputy  Albert 
Brown  and  I set  up  a surveillance  in  a 
likely  area.  Little  activity  occurred  but 
we  continued  our  stakeout  until  our 
eyelids  started  dropping  heavy  hints 
that  enough  was  enough. 

August  9 — About  the  furthest  thing 
from  my  mind  this  evening  was  an  in- 
vestigation of  an  illegal  deer  killing. 
After  an  afternoon  of  hoeing  the  gar- 
den and  mowing  my  yard  I was  ready  to 
take  in  the  cool  evening  air  and  some 
TV.  But  when  the  phone  rang  I just 
knew  there  was  going  to  be  no  relaxa- 
tion this  evening. 

The  caller  reported  a deer  had  been 
killed  near  Garrison.  I gathered  a few 
preliminary  facts  and  contacted  sev- 
eral deputies  for  assistance.  At  the 
scene  we  met  one  of  the  witnesses 
who  told  us  a buck  had  been  shot  an 
hour  or  so  earlier.  Furthermore,  the  wit- 
ness had  a good  idea  of  who  was  in- 
volved. 

Apparently  three  or  four  men  were 
drinking  beer  when  they  saw  a deer 
grazing  in  a field.  One  of  them  got  a 
rifle  and  took  a shot  at  the  deer.  The 
bullet  found  its  mark  and  a beautiful 
6-point  was  needlessly  destroyed.  This 
grossly  disrespectful  (not  to  mention 
illegal)  act  so  incensed  the  witnesses 
that  they  decided  to  call  on  us  for  ac- 
tion. 

With  the  help  of  a witness  we  located 
the  deer  which  had  been  hidden  be- 
tween some  round  bales  of  hay.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  carcass  revealed  en- 
trance and  exit  wounds  in  tbe  spinal 
area.  The  ungutted  buck  was  still  fairly 
limber,  with  rigor  mortis  beginning  to 
show  only  in  the  extremities. 


I left  a couple  of  deputies  at  the  site 
of  the  kill  to  look  for  evidence  and  took 
a couple  more  with  me  to  locate  the 
suspects.  Though  we’d  been  told  they 
were  drinking,  we  were  still  surprised 
to  see  their  condition  when  we  finally 
found  them.  Their  belligerent  attitudes 
showed  how  much  false  courage 
booze  can  provide.  The  suspects  were 
totally  uncooperative  but  we  were  able 
to  gather  enough  evidence  for  a strong 
case  against  them. 

We  left  them  lacking  only  the  name 
of  one  of  their  party  who  was  not  pres- 
ent when  we  arrived.  There  was  no 
question  that  somebody  was  going  to 
pay  for  that  deer. 

August  10— The  bulk  of  the  day  was 
spent  delivering  the  evidence  gathered 
in  last  evening’s  deer  killing  to  the 
State  Police  Crime  Lab  in  Greensburg. 
The  technician  on  duty  was  Christine 
Tomsey,  who  was  more  than  helpful  in 
making  sure  all  the  proper  procedures 
in  the  “chain  of  evidence”  were  fol- 
lowed. 

The  chain  of  evidence  is  a key  factor 
in  presenting  a valid  case  against  a de- 
fendant. If  it  can  be  shown  that  at 
some  time  during  the  handling  of  evi- 
dence the  evidence  was  lost  track  of  or 
tampered  with,  the  evidence  can  be  in- 
admissible in  a court  of  law.  In  this 
case  I was  the  officer  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  gathering  and  transport- 
ing of  the  evidence  to  the  crime  lab. 
Once  the  evidence  (in  this  case  blood 
and  hair)  was  analyzed,  I would  pick  it 
up  and  keep  it  if  necessary  for  a hear- 
ing. The  deer  itself  will  be  held  in 
storage  under  lock  and  key  at  the  divi- 
sion office. 

August  13— Over  the  past  several 
days  the  deputies  and  myself  have 
been  doing  some  follow-up  work  on  the 
illegal  deer  killing.  The  suspects  were 
just  as  uncooperative  sober  as  they 
had  been  drunk,  so  we  still  didn’t  get 
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the  name  of  their  unknown  friend.  We 
have  other  sources  though,  so  their  un- 
cooperative attitude  was  going  to  hurt 
only  them. 

Tomorrow  I will  begin  a week  and  a 
half  vacation  so  I spent  a good  deal  of 
the  day  working  on  the  ever-present 
paperwork.  I wrapped  up  activities  by 
advising  the  deputies  to  contact  DGP 
Bob  Shaffer  for  any  assistance  needed. 

August  27— The  past  couple  of  days 
were  spent  catching  up  on  the  odds 
and  ends  that  accumulated  during  our 
family  vacation.  I filed  charges  against 
the  persons  involved  in  the  August  9 
deer  killing.  The  evidence  we  had  was 
good,  so  I didn’t  expect  any  problems 
in  presenting  a case. 

During  the  afternoon  I contacted 
quite  a few  Safety  Zone  cooperators 
and  delivered  their  order  forms  for 
seedlings  in  the  spring.  Usually  I mail 
the  order  forms,  but  today  I had  a 
SPORT  cap  to  give  to  each  cooperator. 
Judging  by  their  responses,  i’d  say  the 
caps  were  quite  a hit. 

August  28  — Tonight  had  all  the  mak- 


Taylor A.  Doebler,  Jr. 


ings  of  being  a real  head-bobber. 
(Head-bobbing  is  a night  patrol  afflic- 
tion resulting  from  long,  late  hours.) 
Several  hours  of  patrol  turned  up  no  ac- 
tivity, but  just  as  I was  about  to  suc- 
cumb Deputy  Everett  “Doc”  Davey 
alerted  me  to  a vehicle  that  was  work- 
ing a spotlight.  The  fact  that  midnight 
was  long  gone  meant  the  spotlighter 
deserved  closer  scrutiny.  I radioed 
Deputies  Denny  Blouir  and  Bob  Correll 
to  assist  us  in  stopping  the  suspicious 
vehicle. 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  jockeying  on 
back  roads  we  stopped  the  spotlighter 
and  found  three  teenage  boys  as  the 
occupants.  A vehicle  search  yielded 
two  coon  dogs,  a loaded  22  rifle  and  a 
freshly  killed  coon.  As  much  as  I’d 
rather  not  have  to  prosecute  juveniles, 
it  was  obvious  these  lads  had  gone 
beyond  the  warning  stage. 

We  seized  the  evidence  and  I then 
directed  the  boys  to  go  home  and  have 
their  parents  contact  me  relative  to 
whatever  legal  action  we  would  take. 
I’ve  heard  it  said  that  boys  will  be  boys 
but  in  this  case  these  fellows  will  be 
paying  like  adults. 


Commissioner  Named 

Taylor  A.  Doebler,  Jr.,  from  Clinton 
County,  was  sworn  in  as  a member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
on  May  24,  to  complete  the  term  of 
Dave  Drakula,  of  Potter  County,  who 
served  as  a Commissioner  from  Febru- 
ary, 1976  until  December,  1981. 

Aside  from  three  years  in  the  Army, 
Doebler  has  been  a lifelong  resident  of 
Jersey  Shore  and  a farmer  there  for 
the  past  25  years.  As  the  owner  of  the 
T.  A.  Doebler  and  Son  hybrid  seed 
producing  company  and  president  of 
Doebler’s  Pennsylvania  Hybrids,  Inc., 
he  operates  the  largest  seed  corn  pro- 
ducing company  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Doebler  has  been  a member  of 
the  Jersey  Shore  School  Board  for  the 
past  16  years  and  he’s  a past  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hybrid  Seed  Corn  Producers 
Association. 
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DOLLY  FREED  says  cat  is  tough 
and  tastes  like  mutton.  Puppies 
are  gelatinous,  with  a flavor  some- 
thing like  veal,  while  older  dogs  taste 
like  lamb. 

Dolly  obtains  some  of  these  delica- 
cies along  the  highway.  She  and  her 
father — she  calls  him  Daddy,  or  the 
Old  Fool — live  40  miles  north  of  Phil- 
adelphia in  a house  on  a half-acre  lot. 
They  don’t  believe  in  insurance.  They 
never  visit  a dentist.  They  garden  and 
fish.  Since  they  don’t  have  jobs  and 
aren’t  on  welfare,  they  live  on  prac- 
tically nothing:  about  $700  a year 
apiece.  Dolly  tells  about  it  in  a book 
called  Possum  Living. 

Neither  Dolly  nor  her  father  needs 
or  wants  many  possessions,  believing 
that  objects  own  you,  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  When  this  realiza- 
tion blossomed  for  Dolly’s  father, 
Dolly’s  mother  left.  After  the  divorce, 
Dolly  and  her  father  found  themselves 
with  no  car,  no  TV,  no  appliances,  no 
job  (Mr.  Freed  had  kept  the  books  for 
his  wife’s  candle-making  business), 
and  no  income.  They  did  have  a house, 
free  and  clear,  and  a little  money  in 
the  bank.  But,  neither  of  them  felt 
compelled  to  work,  at  least  not  at  a 
steady  job. 

Fat  and  Sassy 

In  fretful  moments,  which  appear 
to  be  rare,  Dolly’s  father  says  the  two 
of  them  live  no  better  than  possums. 
Dolly  finds  this  notion  not  at  all  op- 
pressing. Possums  are  stupid  animals, 
she  reasons,  but  they’ve  been  around 
far  longer  than  men.  They  are  fat  and 
sassy,  love  life,  and  may  outlast 
humanity.  Possum  living  will  do  just 
fine  for  Dolly  Freed. 

Dolly  does  not  eat  oposum — for 
totemic  reasons,  she  says — but  she 
turns  up  her  nose  at  very  little  else.  As 
well  as  cats  and  dogs,  she  and  her 
father  eat  woodchucks,  frogs,  star- 
lings, and  pigeons.  Of  pigeon  meat: 
“There’s  probably  five  hundred  tons 
of  it  flying  around  in  Philadelphia 
alone.”  The  Freeds  advise  catching 
pigeons  in  wire  cages  and  rat  traps,  or 


Chuck  Fergus 


inducing  neighborhood  kids  to  shoot 
them  with  air  rifles. 

Friends  give  the  Freeds  venison. 
They  also  eat  pheasant,  goose,  and 
woodcock,  and  some  creature  myste- 
riously called  “long  pig.”  Most  of  their 
meat — some  300  pounds  a year — 
comes  from  rabbits  they  raise  in  their 
basement.  Dolly  offers  her  philosophy 
on  killing:  “People  who  will  buy  meat 
but  won’t  kill  their  own  are  being 
hypocritical,”  she  says.  “If  you’re  not 
a vegetarian,  kill  your  own  meat — 
don’t  hire  someone  else  to  do  it.” 

Dolly  and  Daddy  are  able  fisher- 
persons,  eschewing  store-bought  bait 
and  fancy  equipment.  Daddy  goes 
fishing  about  100  days  a year;  in  a 
typical  three-week  period,  he  and 
Dolly  ate  75  sunfish,  five  bass,  one 
crappie,  one  catfish,  and  one  sucker. 
Dolly  says  carp  is  estimable  fare  if 
cooked  slowly  over  a long  time  to  bake 
out  the  excessive  water.  The  Freeds 
never  fish  for  sport.  “Catching  a fish  I 
don't  want  to  eat,”  says  Dolly,  “is  like 
flirting  with  a boy  I don’t  want  to 
date.” 

Dolly  claims  she  was  practically 
weaned  on  turtle  meat,  and  she  and 
Daddy  eat  a lot  of  it.  To  catch  snap- 
pers, they  set  baited  lines  at  dusk,  and 
check  them  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
(if  Daddy  cannot  stand  the  suspense  of 
waiting  until  morning)  and  again  at 
dawn.  Dolly  avoids  playing  games 
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with  snappers.  “They  can  bite  off  fin- 
gers without  too  much  exertion,”  she 
says.  The  safe  way  to  hold  one  is  by 
the  tail,  the  only  part  of  its  anatomy 
that  its  jaws  can't  reach.  “A  bullet  be- 
tween the  eyes  calms  them  down  some- 
what, because  they  can’t  see  where  to 
strike,  but  the  jaws  still  snap.”  Snap- 
pers make  excellent  soup.  Of  pickled 
snapper,  says  Dolly,  “The  feet  are 
best.  You  munch  them  up  and  spit  out 
the  toe  bones.” 

Barefoot  in  a Creek 

Crayfish  are  a delicacy  caught  by 
wading  barefoot  in  a woods  creek, 
turning  over  rocks,  and  grabbing  the 
tiny  crustaceans  as  they  scuttle  away. 
They  are  cooked  and  eaten  like  lob- 
sters. It  takes  a mess  of  crayfish  to 
make  a meal.  Says  Dolly,  “If  you 
want  efficiency,  go  work  in  some 
grimy  factory  and  buy  lobster — if  you 
want  to  live  right,  go  catch  crayfish 
all  of  a summer’s  day.”  She  hints  that 
the  most  and  biggest  crayfish  live  in 
streams  under  bridges  where  pigeons 
roost. 

In  their  backyard,  Dolly  and  her 
father  till  two  gardens  totalling  1,600 
square  feet.  They  spade  the  soil  20 
inches  down.  Says  Dolly,  “How  lazy 
old  Daddy  ever  got  up  the  energy  to 
do  it  is  beyond  me.”  They  fertilize 
with  rabbit  manure,  garbage,  and  fish 
innards.  They  grow  beds  of  vegetables 
and  herbs,  and  plant  horseradishes, 
Jerusalem  artichokes  and  mint  in 
hard-to-cultivate  spots.  They’ve 
started  plum  and  apricot  trees  and 
grapevines.  Dolly  urges  every  poten- 
tial possum  to  cultivate  a garden,  even 
if  it  is  in  the  front  yard.  “If  the  neigh- 
bors comment  on  it,”  she  writes,  “tell 
them  you’re  conducting  socioeconomic 
feasibility  studies.” 

The  Freeds  forage,  but  with  limited 
enthusiasm.  On  wild  greens:  “Our 
opinion  is  that  most  of  them  aren’t 
worth  fooling  with,  despite  their  new 
cloak  of  respectability.”  Dolly  and 
Daddy  eat  yellow  rocket,  watercress, 
wild  onions,  purslane  and  various  pot- 
herbs, wild  fruits  and  nuts,  mush- 


rooms, sassafras  leaves  (for  file  cook- 
ery), and  field  corn  and  soybeans  left 
by  harvest  machines.  They  buy  pota- 
toes, wheat,  and  rolled  oats — oatmeal 
— from  feed-and-grain  stores,  paying 
a small  fraction  of  the  grocery  store 
price.  At  the  market  they  buy  only 
margarine,  oil,  tomato  puree,  sugar, 
salt,  spaghetti,  and  oranges.  “When 
I’m  to  do  the  shopping,”  Dolly  writes, 
“Daddy  makes  me  eat  a big  meal 
before  leaving,  to  avoid  temptation.” 

To  transport  heavy  bags  from  the 
grain  store,  the  Freeds  call  on  friends, 
returning  the  favor  with  a gift  of  food 
or  drink.  Dolly  balances  the  inconven- 
ience of  not  owning  a car  against  the 
cost  of  maintaining,  licensing,  and 
operating  one,  as  well  as  the  money 
needed  to  buy  it  in  the  first  place.  She 
and  Daddy  walk,  run,  and  bicycle 
everywhere  they  go.  They  bought 
their  bikes — solid,  functional  three- 
speeds — at  a yard  sale.  A town  two 
miles  away  has  a grocery  and  a hard- 
ware store;  to  get  goods  home,  the 
Freeds  have  a cart  they  call  the  “geek- 
mobile.” 

They  need  some  cash,  of  course,  to 
buy  groceries,  electricity,  fishhooks, 
and  other  necessities.  To  pick  up  a few 
bucks,  Dolly  babysits,  cleans  house, 
and  makes  items  to  sell  in  a craft  shop; 
Daddy  does  yardwork  and  handyman 
jobs.  They  make  sure  not  to  overdo 
it,  though.  “We  can  afford  to  be  lazy 
because  we  can  satisfy  our  material 
needs  with  little  effort  and  little 
money,”  Dolly  says. 

Housing  makes  it  or  breaks  it  for 
possum  living.  Renters  and  poor  souls 
paying  off  bank  mortgages  must  regu- 
larly come  up  with  large  chunks  of 
money,  tying  them  to  the  conven- 
tional economy.  Dolly  advises  pros- 
pective possums  to  work  for  three  or 
four  years,  scrimping  and  saving 
enough  to  buy  a cheap  dwelling.  Once 
you  own  the  roof  over  your  head,  she 
says,  you  can  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  go  fly  a kite. 

According  to  Dolly,  inexpensive 
and  adequate  housing  actually  does 
exist.  Finding  it  is  not  easy,  but,  she 
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reasons,  the  task  is  easier  than  paying 
off  a 30-year  mortgage.  Old  churches, 
schoolhouses,  barns,  and  grain  eleva- 
tors can  be  turned  into  respectable 
homes.  Houses  can  be  bought  at  fore- 
closure sales,  a procedure  Dolly  dis- 
cusses in  detail.  After  the  Freeds 
bought  their  house  for  $6,100  in  1974, 
they  refurbished  it.  They  did  carpen- 
try, plumbing,  concrete  and  masonry 
repairs,  electrical  work,  and  land- 
scaping, by  themselves  and  without 
prior  experience.  Says  Dolly,  “We  ac- 
quired a complete  set  of  do-it-yourself 
books,  read  up  carefully  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  just  jumped  in  with  two 
feet.”  They  made  mistakes,  but  every- 
thing came  out  livable  in  the  end. 
Work  done  on  your  own  home,  she 
notes,  is  better  than  wages:  you 
needn’t  pay  income  tax  on  it. 

While  they  must  cough  up  money 
for  property  taxes  each  year,  Dolly 
and  Daddy  never  owe  income  tax 
because  their  earnings  are  so  low. 
Dolly  says  this  does  wonders  for  her 
blood  pressure. 

Nor  do  the  Freeds  own  insurance.  If 
one  should  die,  they  reason,  money 
would  mean  nothing  to  the  other. 
They  don’t  have  fire  insurance 
because  their  house  is  brick,  they  have 
a fire  extinguisher,  a long  hose,  a 
lightning  rod,  and  sound  electrical 
wiring,  neither  of  them  smokes,  and 
they  never  stray  from  home  for  very 
long.  No  car,  no  car  insurance.  Theft 
insurance?  “Our  movable  possessions 
total  less  than  $200  in  value.” 

Another  Feeble  Concept 

Security  for  old  age  is  another  feeble 
concept  to  the  Freeds.  Daddy,  says 
Dolly,  sees  the  social  security  system 
as  an  obvious  pyramid  game.  There’s 
really  nothing  he  does  now  that  he 
won’t  be  able  to  do  as  an  old  man.  He 
refuses  to  spend  the  first  60  years  of 
his  life  worrying  about  the  last  20. 
And  if  he  does  start  to  dodder,  Dolly 
will  take  care  of  him. 

Although  they  readily  admit  they 
are  lazy,  Dolly  and  Daddy  do  not 
spend  their  days  in  front  of  a TV.  “We 


HERE  IS  THE  first  item  in  an  annual  series 
of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  to  be 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  non-hunters  as  well  as 
hunters -everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  non-game  species.  Won’t 
you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $2,  the 
decal  $1,  delivered,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17120. 


can’t  handle  TV,”  Dolly  writes.  “It 
absolutely  fascinates  me  when  I see 
it,  but  I always  feel  nervous  the  next 
day  when  I realize  I’ve  attuned  my 
thoughts  to  a TV  program — some- 
thing unreal!” 

In  autumn,  the  Freeds  work  about 
five  hours  each  day.  They  garden,  cut 
greens  for  the  rabbits,  preserve  food, 
glean  harvested  fields,  collect  hickory 
nuts.  “When  you’re  out  on  a beautiful 
day  gathering  nuts  for  food  and  bird 
watching  at  the  same  time,”  says  Dolly, 
“how  much  of  the  time  spent  is 
work?” 

Pennsylvania  winters  vex  Dolly, 
who  spent  the  first  eight  years  of  her 
life  in  Florida.  She  has  only  about  two 
hours  of  chores  each  day — chopping 
firewood  for  the  stove,  feeding  rab- 
bits, cleaning,  and  wine  making.  (The 
Freeds  produce  several  fine  wines  for 
their  own  use.)  In  the  winter  Dolly 
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spends  a lot  of  time  reading;  she  quit 
school  in  the  seventh  grade  and  now 
pursues  her  studies  on  her  own.  “We 
take  a do-it-yourself  approach  to  edu- 
cation, same  as  any  other  subject,” 
she  says. 

Spring  is  a busy  season  for  possums, 
with  gardens  to  plant  and  fish  to 
catch.  In  summer,  more  of  the  same, 
although  there  are  no  hard-and-fast 
rules.  “This  being  an  anarchy,  we 
might  just  spend  the  day  reading, 
studying,  hiking,  or  playing  games,  if 
that’s  our  mood.”  Vacations  are  not 
required.  “We  don’t  need  to  ‘get  away 
from  it  all’  because  there’s  nothing  we 
want  to  get  away  from.”  Dolly  and 
Daddy  pursue  a strict  exercise  regi- 
men, each  running  three  or  four  miles 
a day.  A tough  old  bird.  Daddy  can 
run  10  miles  in  less  than  an  hour  when 
the  spirit  moves  him. 

Although  possums  are  sufficient 
unto  themselves,  they  are  not  solitary 
animals.  “Friends  and  neighbors  often 
stop  by  here  for  a drop  of  the  creature 
and  a hand  or  two  of  cards,”  Dolly  re- 
ports. The  Freeds  also  go  visiting,  and 
Dolly  goes  on  dates  like  any  other 
young  woman.  While  her  wardrobe  is 
neither  large  nor  expensive  (excluding 
running  shoes,  it  cost  about  $15),  it  is 
quite  adequate.  She  says  she  buys  at  a 
thrift  shop  where  ladies  deposit  per- 
fectly usable  clothing  to  make  room  in 
their  closets  for  next  year’s  fashions. 
Says  Dolly,  “The  truth  is  that  when  I 
get  dressed  up  I’m  a knockout.” 

This  would  seem  not  to  be  an  idle 
claim.  I read  Possum  Living  in  paper- 
back (a  borrowed  copy:  Dolly  would 


approve),  and  on  the  back  was  a pic- 
ture of  a brown-haired  woman  who 
appeared  to  be  in  her  early  twenties, 
with  merry  eyes  and  an  engaging 
smile.  She  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
little  trouble  distracting  a man. 

Dolly  plans  to  have  children.  Her 
husband,  when  she  chooses  one,  will 
be  invited  to  join  the  possum  ranks. 
“If  he  doesn’t  want  to  move  in,”  Dolly 
says,  “that’s  okay — he  can  visit.”  Dolly 
does  not  want  to  leave  Daddy  alone  as 
he  grows  old.  Besides,  she  likes  the 
concept  of  the  extended  family,  where 
everybody  pitches  in  and  helps,  re- 
gardless of  age.  “The  idea  of  genetic 
immortality — the  family  going  on  and 
on  forever — appeals  to  me,”  she  says. 
“It’s  the  closest  thing  I have  to  a reli- 
gion.” 

Dolly  says  most  of  us  could,  if  we 
wanted  to,  become  possums  ourselves. 
We  could  quit  our  8-to-5  jobs,  aban- 
don stress,  and  escape  the  sense  of 
labor  without  end.  There  must  be 
more  than  passing  interest  in  the 
possum  lifestyle — her  book  has  gone 
through  four  printings. 

Book  printings  mean  royalties,  and 
royalties  mean  money,  and  doubtless 
Dolly  has  made  a tidy  sum  since  Pos- 
sum Living  came  out  in  1978.  A 
friend  reports  seeing  her  on  TV  plug- 
ging the  book.  Has  success  changed 
Dolly  Freed?  Or  does  she  still  live 
with  Daddy  in  that  old  house  on  its 
half-acre  lot,  trotlining  snappers  and 
watching  birds  and  pickling  okra  and 
sipping  wine? 

I’d  like  to  know.  Dolly,  where  are 
you? 


Fewer  Overwintering  Waterfowl  in  State 

Fewer  waterfowl  were  available  to  migrate  northward  from  Pennsylvania 
this  spring,  according  to  a Game  Commission  survey.  Waterfowl  Biologist  Fred 
Hartman  said  that  about  61,000  birds  were  counted  in  the  1981  survey,  com- 
pared with  approximately  52,000  this  year.  More  ducks  showed  up  in  the  state 
the  past  winter  than  in  the  previous  year,  but  goose  numbers  were  down.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  overwintering  ducks  were  mallards.  The  biggest  increase  in- 
volved black  ducks;  about  7,500  were  counted  this  past  winter,  compared  to 
only  3,000  the  previous  year. 
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Reflections  on  the  . . . 

Tournament  Trail 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


AS  HUNTING  season  approaches, 

, tournament  trails  gradually 
peter  to  an  end  for  the  year.  Since  for 
the  most  part  the  weather  is  fairly 
temperate  until  late  fall,  we  must 
assume  that  target  archery  can’t  com- 
pete with  hunting. 

There  are,  believe  it  or  not,  some 
archers  who  never  do  go  hunting  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  However,  they 
are  in  the  minority.  It  is  unfortunate, 
I feel,  that  there  are  not  more  bow 
hunters  who  take  the  tournament  trail 
between  hunting  seasons. 

There  are  certainly  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities. All  of  the  100-plus  archery 
clubs  in  Pennsylvania  have  tourna- 
ments of  sorts,  even  if  only  competition 
among  members. 

Pennsylvania  State  Archery  Associ- 
ation had  its  indoor  shoot  at  Harris- 
burg in  the  spring,  the  outdoor  target 
tournament  at  Penn  State  University 
always  comes  in  midsummer,  and  the 
other  big  one  is  the  state  field  tourna- 
ment scheduled  for  this  year  and  the 
next  four  at  Bloomsburg. 

There  are  many  more  nationwide 
opportunities  through  activities  of  Na- 
tional Archery  Association  and  Na- 
tional Field  Archery  Association.  For 
example,  no  fewer  than  32  NAA  sanc- 
tioned tournaments  are  scheduled 
during  1982,  and  NFAA  staged  12 
major  tournaments.  Professional 
Archers  Association  has  had  three 
sanctioned  contests  and  the  pro  divi- 
sion of  NFAA  had  two  pro  tourna- 
ments in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

So,  although  the  target  tournament 
season  runs  roughly  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  end  of  August,  there  is 
over  half  the  year  to  tune  up  for  hunt- 
ing. And  there  is  something  for  every- 
body interested. 


It  is  true  that  sophisticated  tackle 
used  at  the  major  target  tournaments 
is  frequently  a far  cry  from  the  more 
rugged  equipment  carried  to  the 
hunting  scene.  But  field  events  pro- 
vide a good  simulation  of  hunting.  To- 
day, even  participants  in  field  tourna- 
ments sometimes  carry  target  tackle 
sophistication  to  the  rugged  terrain 
normally  encountered  where  there  is  a 
close  simulation  of  hunting  condi- 
tions. There  is  some  crossover  be- 
tween the  positive  platform  of  a hard- 
wood floor  and  the  uncertainty  of 
bare  toeholds  on  a steep  hillside. 

Some  archers  do  not  vary  their 
bows  and  arrows  very  much  for  either 
event,  whether  it  be  shooting  under 
FITA  rules  or  a loose  application  of 
regulations  on  a 14-target  range  on 
the  south  40.  By  the  same  token, 
many  competitive  bowhunters  change 

RICK  McKINNEY.  Olympic  contestant  and 
winner  at  Harrisburg  in  1981,  was  the  United 
States  NAA  target  champion  last  year.  Here 
he  shows  his  winning  form. 
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only  their  arrow  broadheads  for  tar- 
get tips  when  shooting  a field  course 
or  an  indoor  range. 

Fortunately,  there  is  something  in 
tournament  archery  today  for  every- 
one regardless  of  individual  prefer- 
ence. There  is  no  excuse  for  the  fellow 
who  does  not  want  to  give  up  his  in- 


TEENAGERS  Matt  Showaiter  and  Becky 
Markland  relax  after  winning  the  Junior 
Olympic  Archery  Development  Tournament 
in  their  respective  classes. 


stinctive  style  to  compete  where  there 
are  those  who  utilize  a system  of  rods, 
weights,  sights,  clickers  and  all  the 
other  refinements  of  top  target  contes- 
tants. There  are  shooting  classes  for 
every  persuasion. 

The  hunter  who  heads  for  the  hills 
in  October  with  his  version  of  what  it 
takes  to  kill  a deer  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  owes  much  to  target  shooting, 
whether  or  not  he  takes  part.  Most  of 
the  refinements  have  been  developed 
where  the  quarry  is  no  more  exciting 
than  a circle  of  gold  on  a paper  target. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  those  who  dis- 
dain anything  more  than  a bare  bow 
and  a quiver  of  homemade  arrows. 
Fancy  gadgets  don't  make  a bow 
hunter.  But,  there  is  no  valid  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  that  there  are 
shooting  techniques  and  tackle  avail- 


able which  can  improve  anyone’s  abil- 
ity to  hit  that  at  which  they  are  aim- 
ing. 

The  greatest  advances  have  been  in 
the  bow,  and  the  arrows,  basic  to 
either  target  shooting  or  hunting.  But 
it  was  on  the  target  line  that  the  orig- 
inal longbow  provided  the  base  for  re- 
search, which  led  to  the  recurve  and 
its  various  modifications,  and  even- 
tually the  compound  bow  which  is 
currently  leading  the  pack.  Although 
National  Archery  Association  still 
does  not  admit  the  compound  bow  to 
tournaments,  88  percent  of  the  6,070 
successful  bowhunters  in  this  state  last 
year  utilized  the  compound. 

A Certain  Purity 

Members  of  National  Archery  Asso- 
ciation have  maintained  a certain 
purity  and  approach  to  target  shoot- 
ing and  have  been  the  forerunners  for 
many  improvements  adapted  to  the 
more  rugged  target  pursuits  as  well  as 
hunting.  NAA  targeteers  have  proved 
the  efficacy  of  sights,  stabilizers  and 
other  gadgets,  as  well  as  the  basic  bow 
itself.  Even  so,  changes  were  difficult 
to  accept  by  many  of  the  traditional- 
ists. The  end  result  has  been  some  fan- 
tastic scores. 

The  biggest  tournament  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, aside  from  the  world  tourna- 
ments held  at  Valley  Forge  in  1969, 
has  been  the  NAA  Indoor  Tournament 
each  April  at  the  Farm  Show  building 
at  Harrisburg.  After  12  successful 
years  there,  the  contest  was  scheduled 
for  March  27-28,  1982,  at  Ball  State 
University  Field  Sports  Building  in 
Muncie,  Indiana.  However,  heavy 
snow  caved  in  the  roof  of  that  build- 
ing and  other  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  to  accommodate  the  event. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two 
top  ranked  archers  in  the  United 
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States  for  1981  were  winners  at  the 
NAA  Indoor  Tournament  held  at  Har- 
risburg last  year.  Richard  McKinney, 
Arizona  sharpshooter,  topped  the 
men,  and  Pennsylvania  native  Ruth 
Rowe  led  the  ladies  in  freestyle  shoot- 
ing. Top  ranking  for  the  nation  is 
based  on  an  accumulation  of  target 
scores  at  various  events  during  any 
given  year. 

I was  fortunate  enough  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  1981  tournament  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  to  and  photo- 
graph McKinney  and  Rowe.  Roth 
have  had  similar  careers  in  which  they 
were  always  among  the  front  runners 
but  frequently  missed  some  big  wins 
by  narrow  margins.  And,  unlike 
many  top  bows  in  the  country  who 
reached  their  peak  while  in  their 
teens,  each  has  come  up  the  hard  way, 
a tournament  at  a time. 

Rick  McKinney  was  in  his  usual 
good  humor.  As  fourth  man  on  the 
1976  Olympic  Team,  four  times 
runnerup  on  the  World  Tournament 
and  finally  1977  winner,  not  counting 
numerous  near  hits  and  misses,  he  has 
seen  them  all.  He  is  now  NAA  repre- 
sentative to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee Athletes  Advisory  Council.  I 
asked  about  the  type  of  tackle  that  has 
taken  him  to  the  top. 

68-Inch  Yamaha 

“I’m  now  drawing  47  pounds  at 
293/4  inches  with  this  68- inch  Ya- 
maha,” Rick  grinned  as  he  hefted  his 
multiple-tined  contraption.  He  was 
shooting  X7  arrows  spined  21-15.  “I 
have  a KV-bar  stabilizer  system  (Jap- 
anese) with  a 26-inch  main  extension 
carrying  two  six-inch  side  extensions 
supplemented  by  a six-inch  stabilizer 
at  the  top  of  the  riser.”  He  revealed 
further  that  his  bow  carries  14  strands 
of  Kevlar  in  the  string  which  is  braced 
at  91/4  inches.  His  arrows  have  three 
vanes  of  Arizona  Plastiflex  and  the  ar- 
rows themselves  have  Plastinocks.  His 
sight  is  a Yamaha  hooded  flourescent 
pin. 

Lady  champion  Ruth  Rowe  shoots 
one  of  the  longest  arrows  for  a girl  in 


RUTH  ROWE,  the  winningest  lady  archer  in 
the  U.S.  in  1981,  accumulated  some  of  her 
points  toward  this  honor  by  taking  the  NAA 
National  Indoor  at  Harrisburg. 

any  shooting  line,  30-inch  Eastons, 
19-14,  with  weighted  bullet  points. 
Her  68-inch  Hoyt  bow  carries  a 28- 
inch  Easton  stabilizer  with  two  cus- 
tom made  shorter  rods  and  a counter- 
balance of  two  stack  weights.  Ruth’s 
string  is  16  strands  of  Kevlar  Flemish 
twist.  She  uses  a kisser  button  and,  as 
do  most,  a clicker. 

Scott  Kirsten,  who  surprised  every- 
body but  himself  by  being  second  man 
on  the  1980  Olympic  Team,  was  shoot- 
ing a 47-pound,  68-inch  Yamaha  at 
his  29!/4-inch  draw  with  21-14  Easton 
XX75s.  Scott  shoots  a three-feather 
fletch  from  an  18-strand  Kevlar  string. 
His  bow  carries  a similar  stabilizer 
system  to  that  of  McKinney’s  except 
that  he  waives  the  extra  horn  on  tbe 
upper  riser  section. 

Judi  Adams,  first  among  college 
women  and  second  in  the  tourney, 
shoots  a 37-pound  Hoyt  bow  at  her 
28-inch  draw  and  confessed,  tongue- 
in-cheek,  she  “didn’t  know  there  was 
any  other  bow.”  Her  arrows  are  19-14 
Easton  aluminums  with  feather  Retch- 
ing indoors  and  plastic  outdoors.  She 
employs  a “three  horned”  stabilizer 
with  one  24-inch  extension  and  two 
8-inchers.  Judi  was  also  a member. 
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LURA  WILSON,  Hall  of  Famer  and  field  cap- 
tain for  the  Harrisburg  tournament,  is  one 
of  those  who  continue  to  serve  on  the  target 
trail  of  archery. 


first  among  women,  of  the  1980 
Olympic  Team.  She  also  shot  on  the 
U.S.  Team  in  Brazil  in  1978. 

Don  Rabska,  California,  one  of 
the  top  western  tournament  shooters, 
handles  a 50-pound  Hoyt  bow  at  his 
draw  of  29  V8  inches.  It  takes  a 20- 
strand  Kevlar  string  for  his  21-15  X7 
arrows  and  he  braces  his  bow  at  9V8 
inches. 

By  contrast,  diminutive  Laura  Cale 
of  Florida,  third  among  the  ladies, 
carried  a 66-inch  Hoyt  bow  with  26  V2 
inch,  17-14  arrows.  However,  her  sta- 
bilizer is  28  inches  with  two  auxiliary 
horns  of  12  inches  each. 

A look  down  the  line  of  archers  at 
any  time  only  serves  to  further  empha- 
size that  choice  of  tackle  is  no  pana- 
cea. The  common  denominators  are 
courage,  steady  nerves  and  muscular 
coordination. 

Some  native  Pennsylvanians  such  as 
John  Williams,  Larry  Wise  and  Jack 
Cramer  have  entered  the  ranks  of  pro- 


fessionals where  the  tournament  trail 
has  an  elusive  and  generally  modest 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end.  Many  others 
have  branched  from  amateur  to  pro- 
fessional unsuccessfully  and  found 
themselves  in  limbo  where  they  can 
no  longer  compete  for  trophies  or 
money.  Success  on  the  tournament 
trail  has  opened  business  careers  for  a 
modest  number  who  now  make  arch- 
ery their  means  of  income  as  well  as 
continuing  esthetic  satisfaction. 

Still  others  continue  to  serve  arch- 
ery in  various  capacities — individuals 
such  as  Clayton  and  Peg  Shenk,  Ron 
Beane,  Edith  and  Bud  Fowkes,  Jessie 
King,  Bob  and  Kay  Sarver  and  Marty 
Yontz.  With  addition  of  a new  FITA 
organization  in  the  state,  it  is  a fair 
bet  that  there  will  always  be  plenty  to 
do  in  all  areas  of  tournament  competi- 
tion. 

With  both  the  indoor  and  outdoor 
NAA  nationals  likely  to  be  held  in  In- 
diana for  some  years,  there  may  be  a 
drop  in  Pennsylvania  interest  on  the 
national  level.  Yet,  a look  down  the 
list  of  top-ranked  toxophilites  in  the 
United  States  over  recent  years  high- 
lights a number  of  Pennsylvania  arch- 
ers who  have  traveled  the  tournament 
trail  with  notable  success:  John  Wil- 
liams, Tom  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Larry 
Smith,  Rod  Hoover,  Steve  Lieber- 
man.  There  have  been  and  will  be 
others  who  have  brought  honor  to  this 
state.  All  have  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  shoot  for  the  love  of  the 
sport. 

It  may  seem  a wide  separation  be- 
tween tbe  winners’  platform  at  a na- 
tional tournament  and  a remote  spot 
in  the  deep  woods  where  an  arrow  has 
produced  a trophy  of  another  sort.  Yet 
there  is  companionship  of  purpose 
and  a full  measure  of  satsifaction  in 
the  fact  that  an  arrow  found  its  mark. 
And  the  common  denominator  for 
each,  who  sometimes  is  the  same  per- 
son, is  the  payoff  of  practice. 
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The  Road  to  Accuracy 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


6<rpHERE’S  YOUR  chance,”  I whis- 
-L  pered  to  Helen.  “It’s  going  to  be 
a tough  shot.  Just  the  head  and  neck 
are  visible.” 

Helen  studied  the  situation  for  a 
few  seconds  through  her  6x  Zeiss  bin- 
oculars and  eased  into  the  sitting  posi- 
tion. The  chuck  was  less  than  90  yards 
from  us,  but  was  partly  hidden  by 
grass.  It  took  a half-minute  for  her  to 
dig  her  heels  into  the  dirt  and  brace 
her  elbows  against  her  knees.  The 
rifle’s  muzzle  wobbled  gently  and 
then  froze.  When  the  rifle  cracked, 
the  chuck  disappeared  instantly. 
That’s  normally  the  sign  of  a hit,  and 
the  smack  of  the  bullet  echoing  back 
was  the  final  proof. 

“That’s  number  one  after  a four- 
year  layoff,”  she  quipped.  “But  we’re 
going  to  have  to  invest  in  better  equip- 
ment if  the  shots  get  any  longer.” 

I agreed  as  we  walked  to  the  den. 
The  chuck  had  met  a quick  demise 
from  a perfect  neck  shot.  When  I 
looked  back  to  where  she  had  shot 
from,  I realized  she  had  killed  the 
chuck  about  as  far  as  is  possible  with 
an  open-sighted  22  rimfire. 

The  type  of  hunting  Helen  referred 
to  was  long  range  field  shooting.  For 
the  most  part,  we  had  done  all  of  our 
chuck  hunting  along  river  and  creek 
banks  where  30  yards  was  a long  shot. 
I had  cut  my  chuck-shooting  teeth 
with  the  little  rimfire  by  stalking 
within  10  or  15  yards  of  a hole.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  to  take  a long 
shot.  Stalking  was  my  game. 

For  that  type  of  shooting,  the  22 
rimfire  was  more  than  adequate.  It 
had  sufficient  killing  power  and  ac- 
curacy was  not  a problem.  But  when 
the  varmint  rifle  began  to  take  over 
chuck  shooting,  short  range  shooting 
went  out  the  window  and  nearly  took 
the  little  rimfire  with  it.  The  rimfire 


LEWIS  AND  Don  Travis  take  a moment  to 
discuss  the  accuracy  potential  of  the  22 
WRM  during  a shooting  session  from 
Lewis’s  indoor  bench. 

did  survive,  and  even  though  it  is  mak- 
ing a slight  comeback  today,  it  will 
never  again  be  king  of  the  chuck  rifles. 
However,  it  will  or  should  hold  that 
honored  position  in  the  squirrel-shoot- 
ing realm. 

Woodchuck  phobia  didn’t  strike 
Pennsylvania  until  after  World  War 
II.  There  were  always  a few  dedicated 
chuck  fans  like  Helen  and  me,  but  it 
took  several  things  to  put  chuck  shoot- 
ing in  a different  perspective.  I don’t 
want  to  give  all  the  credit  to  the  Rem- 
ington 222  cartridge,  but  it  certainly 
deserves  top  marks  for  stimulating  not 
only  an  interest  in  varmint  shooting 
but  in  accuracy  as  well. 

Introduced  in  1950  in  Remington’s 
Model  722,  the  new  cartridge  showed 
versatility  right  from  the  start.  Its  out- 
standing accuracy,  long  case  life  and 
long  barrel  life  spread  the  222’s  popu- 
larity across  the  nation  like  a wind- 
swept prairie  fire.  Not  only  did  the 
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varmint  hunter  welcome  it,  but  the 
benchrest  shooter,  too.  Its  accuracy 
was  astounding,  and  according  to  Vol- 
umn  II  of  the  Hornady  Handbook  of 
Cartridge  Reloading,  23  grains  of 
BLC-2  is  the  standard  load  for  testing 
all  of  Hornady’s  excellent  22-caliber 
bullets.  It’s  a combination  that  has 
produced  literally  hundreds  of  one- 
hole  groups. 

Reloading  Press 

Another  item  that  made  tens  of 
thousands  of  shooters  accuracy  con- 
scious was  the  rifle  reloading  press. 
About  the  time  the  222  made  its  ap- 
pearance, home  reloading  was  pick- 
ing up  momentum.  The  early  fears  of 
handload  failures  had  subsided,  and  it 
was  becoming  evident  that  handload- 
ing was  not  just  for  a special  few. 
With  care,  commonsense  and  caution, 
anyone  could  reload.  Also,  being  able 
to  load  three  rounds  for  the  price  of 
one  factory  cartridge  wasn’t  being 
overlooked.  I guess  it’s  fair  to  say  a lot 
of  handloaders  cranked  out  their  own 
fodder  primarily  to  save  money. 

I must  admit  it  took  a few  years  for 
handloading  to  catch  on.  I recall 
numerous  discussions  about  filling  an 
empty  case  with  components.  There 
was  an  air  of  mystery  about  it,  and  a 
lot  of  shooters  felt  it  was  too  com- 
plicated to  get  involved  in.  A few  gun- 
writers  of  that  era  didn’t  help  matters 
too  much;  they  failed  to  present  hand- 
loading as  a safe  hobby. 

But  the  advantages  of  reloading 
soon  became  apparent,  and  a new  and 
exciting  hobby  was  born.  From  the 
mid  1950s  to  the  late  1960s,  it  was 
boom-time  (no  pun  intended).  I ran  a 
reloading  shop  during  that  period, 
and  I spent  as  much  time  demonstrat- 
ing reloading  procedures  as  I did  work- 
ing for  my  customers. 

During  the  Depression  years,  rifle 
practice  had  been  held  to  a minimum 
by  the  lack  of  money.  Rimfire  rifle 
ammo  was  relatively  inexpensive 
then,  and  a variety  of  improvised 
target  matches  were  held  with  the 
rimfire  at  family  reunions  and  out- 


door outings.  But  there  was  never  any 
attempt  to  find  out  just  what  type  of 
accuracy  the  big  game  rifle  produced. 
Group  shooting  was  unheard  of  then, 
especially  in  the  ranks  of  the  hunter. 
When  the  reloading  press  cut  the  cost 
of  shooting  by  two-thirds,  another 
fascinating  shooting  hobby  was  born. 
Cutting  holes  in  paper  suddenly  took 
on  a new  meaning.  Right  then,  the 
hunting  fraternity  took  the  first  step 
on  the  road  to  accuracy. 

This  new  type  of  practice  would  not 
have  come  about  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
the  rifle  reloading  press,  and  that’s 
why  I have  no  qualms  in  including  it 
with  the  other  ingredients  that  put 
hunting  accuracy  into  a sharper  focus. 
In  olden  days,  a hunter  seldom  fired  a 
box  of  shells  in  a year.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  hunters  made  a box  of  20 
rounds  last  two  or  three  seasons.  At 
that  time,  target  practice  beyond  a 
shot  or  two  prior  to  opening  day  was 
considered  wasteful. 

When  the  reloader  began  buying 
components  in  quantities,  the  price 
per  round  dropped  drastically.  The 
ease  of  cranking  out  three  or  four 
boxes  did  away  with  the  scarcity  of 
ammo.  Now,  the  handloader  could 
whip  out  a box  or  two  anytime  he 
wanted  to  spend  a few  pleasant  min- 
utes at  the  press.  The  abundance  of 
reloaded  fodder  created  a new  interest 
in  shooting.  I remember  one  hand- 
loader  in  1947  who  would  load  a 
dozen  or  so  rounds  and,  working  the 
lever  of  his  30-30  as  fast  as  possible, 
shoot  up  the  batch  at  improvised  tar- 
gets 50  yards  away.  He  got  good  at  it, 
too. 

I’m  not  trying  to  downgrade  the 
hunters  of  yesteryear,  but  there  is 
more  than  a little  truth  in  the  belief 
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that  making  a kill  automatically  made 
the  hunter  an  accurate  shot.  From 
what  I learned  in  my  early  days  of 
gunsmithing,  few  hunters  ever  tested 
a rifle  before  entering  the  woods  on 
opening  day.  It  was  assumed  the  rifle 
was  accurate  and  zeroed  in.  When  I 
opened  a sight-in  range,  my  benchrest 
was  surrounded  by  hunters  who  didn’t 
know  how  to  zero  in  their  rifles.  Prior 
to  one  season  in  the  early  1960s,  I 
zeroed  in  over  500. 

As  I have  said  many  times  before, 
“You  can’t  shoot  any  better  than  you 
can  see.”  After  ammunition  was  plen- 
tiful, the  scope  was  another  traveler 
on  the  road  to  accuracy.  Open  sights 
do  have  a nostalgic  past,  but  not  too 
many  shooters  can  use  them  success- 
fully beyond  short  ranges.  The  rifle 
scope  opened  another  door  for  the 
hunter;  it  showed  the  target  clearly  in 
focus  with  the  reticle.  And  the  scope 
went  even  further;  it  magnified  the 
target,  making  it  look  closer.  At  last, 
the  hunter  could  literally  pinpoint  his 
bullet  on  all  types  of  shots. 

Inherent  Fear 

True,  there  was  an  inherent  fear  of 
the  rifle  scope  that  had  been  born  back 
in  the  days  when  scope  manufacturers 
were  still  struggling  with  optical  prob- 
lems like  lens  cementing,  parallax, 
and  the  demon  of  all — fogging.  That 
fear  still  lingers  on  today,  but  it’s 
groundless.  The  modern  high  quality 
scope  will  give  a lifetime  of  service, 
and  the  chances  of  it  failing  are  no 
greater  than  with  open  sights. 

I might  be  going  a bit  too  far  by 
saying  it  was  the  varmint  hunter  with 
the  scoped  222  Remington  Model  722 
that  lit  the  accuracy  flame  in  the  hunt- 
ing ranks,  but  at  least  it  made  the  first 
big  step.  Another  thing  that  points 
toward  the  Model  722  was  its  trigger. 
The  average  hunter  was  introduced  to 
a crisp  trigger  that  was  free  of  travel 
and  backlash.  Connecting  at  long 
ranges  with  this  outfit  was  no  longer  a 
matter  of  guesswork.  As  interest  in 
accuracy  grew,  handloaders’  thoughts 
switched  from  the  money-saving  angle 


USING  A Forster  Case  Trimmer  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  drill  press,  Don  trims  case 
mouth  after  test  firing  wildcat  228  Ackley 
Magnum.  Uniform  length  is  another  detail 
that  helps  accuracy. 

to  a personal  battle  with  the  accuracy 
challenge. 

For  a long  time,  reloaders  didn’t  see 
the  logic  in  cutting  holes  in  paper  tar- 
gets. Ammo  was  for  hunting.  It  came 
to  me  early  in  my  loading  career  that 
an  accurate  rifle  might  handle  one 
particular  handload  better  than  the 
factory  round.  But  it  took  awhile  to 
prove  that.  The  factory  shell  is  no 
pushover  in  the  accuracy  column,  and 
back  then  super  accurate  bullets 
weren’t  available  over  the  counter. 
For  a long  time  I got  better  results 
with  factory  fodder  than  my  own  re- 
loads. I might  add  that  other  reloaders 
across  the  state  were  dabbling  with 
tailored  loads  for  their  favorite  var- 
mint outfits.  Crude  benchrests  began 
to  appear  behind  barns,  in  pasture 
fields  and  abandoned  coal  stripmines. 

As  I mentioned  earlier,  it  was  a 
personal  challenge.  Group  shooting 
spread  from  the  thin  ranks  of  the 
benchresters  to  some  extent  and  took 
up  quarters  with  the  handloading 
fraternity.  In  the  first  decade  after 
World  War  II,  countless  reloading 
presses  were  being  used  by  the  varmint 
hunter.  With  the  cost  of  ammo  cut  in 
half  or  better,  the  varmint  hunter 
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became  acutely  aware  of  what  could 
be  learned  from  group  shooting.  No 
one  knows  for  sure  what  gave  birth  to 
the  accuracy  quest,  but  it  seemed  that 
the  ultimate  accuracy  reload  was  the 
paramount  goal  of  most  chuck  hunters. 

By  this  time,  benchrest  shooters  had 
broken  the  magic  minute-of-angle 
group  (approximately  one  inch  at  100 
yards),  and  the  varmint  clan  decided 
the  one-inch  group  was  a proper  cri- 
terion for  the  varmint  outfit.  Hence, 
the  all-out  effort  for  the  accurate 
reload.  I know  from  personal  experi- 
ence that  dedicated  chuck  hunters 
were  shooting  more  from  the  bench- 
rest  than  in  the  field. 

Haste  always  makes  waste,  and  a 
number  of  fine  varmint  outfits  were 
rebarreled  simply  because  they 
couldn’t  put  five  shots  in  the  desired 
inch.  Most  handloaders  were  not 
aware  then  that  even  a slight  change 
in  components  could  shrink  a group. 
To  make  matters  worse,  super  high 
velocity  was  still  dominating  the 
thinking  of  90  percent  of  all  hand- 
loaders.  The  idea  was  to  make  the 
reloaded  shell  faster  than  the  figures 
given  for  the  factory  cartridge. 

It  was  a mad  race,  with  almost  all 


SQUIRREL  SHOOTING  requires  pinpoint 
bullet  placement,  and  Helen’s  Redfield- 
scoped  Walther  does  the  job.  It  will  put  5 
shots  in  a ragged  hole  at  50  yards. 


Carol  French  photo 


handloaders  claiming  their  reloads 
were  far  superior  to  all  factory  rounds, 
which  was  not,  and  is  not,  true.  The 
only  time  the  reloaded  shell  is  superior 
is  when  it  is  carefully  assembled  with 
the  right  components  for  just  one  rifle. 
In  other  words,  a tailored  load.  Get- 
ting this  load  is  rarely  a one-evening 
affair.  It’s  usually  the  end  result  of 
much  group  testing  and  good  record 
keeping,  and  in  all  likelihood  it  will 
not  have  blazing  velocity.  But  that 
shouldn’t  keep  it  from  being  a superb 
hunting  load. 

Hot  Load  Problems 

The  idea  that  a good  varmint  load 
is  one  that  produces  maximum  veloci- 
ties is  wrong.  First,  a given  bullet  can 
be  pushed  only  so  fast  and  still  remain 
accurate.  Second,  hot  loads  erode  the 
throat  of  a barrel  in  short  order.  Super- 
hot  loads  can  kill  a barrel  in  less  than 
700  rounds.  There  are  no  definite 
guidelines  on  how  long  a barrel  will 
remain  accurate,  but  in  discussing  this 
with  nationally  known  benchrest 
shooter  Bill  Dryfield  of  Ford  City,  he 
said  accurate  barrel  life  for  a varmint 
shooter  using  a medium-size  case  may 
well  exceed  10,000  rounds. 

Bill  told  me  if  he  has  a barrel  that  is 
performing  well,  he  rechambers  it 
after  firing  roughly  2,500  rounds. 
Keep  in  mind  these  shooters  are  work- 
ing in  an  area  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
at  100  yards.  Bill  said  he  has  recham- 
bered barrels  that  were  still  staying 
around  one-half  inch  at  the  100-yard 
mark. 

Rechambering  is  a way  of  life  with 
some  benchrest  shooters.  Accuracy 
loss  begins  just  ahead  of  the  case  neck. 
The  initial  flame  and  hot  gases  behind 
the  bullet  burn  a minute  amount  of 
the  throat  away  with  each  shot.  The 
hotter  the  load,  the  faster  the  erosion. 
To  avoid  significant  loss  of  accuracy 
from  a burned  throat,  the  benchrester 
removes  the  barrel  from  the  action, 
cuts  off  a portion  of  the  threaded 
area,  and  runs  a series  of  chambering 
reamers  (same  cartridge)  into  the 
chamber.  When  it’s  all  said  and  done. 
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the  chamber  has  been  moved  ahead 
and  a new  throat  has  been  cut.  The 
barrel  is  rethreaded  and  screwed  into 
the  action  to  the  correct  headspacing. 

I also  asked  Bill  about  velocities 
used  in  the  B/R  world.  One  thing  for 
sure,  he  didn’t  know  a benchrester 
that  came  close  to  maximum  velocity 
in  any  caliber.  Bill’s  advice  to  the 
chuck  hunter  is  to  stay  several  hun- 
dred feet  per  second  below  maximum 
velocity.  This  prolongs  barrel  life 
greatly  and  cuts  down  on  throat  ero- 
sion. In  summing  it  up,  he  admitted 
he  probably  would  retire  a barrel 
from  the  competitive  line  before  it 
reached  4,000  rounds,  but  the  varmint 
hunter  would  still  be  able  to  shoot 
inch  or  less  groups  with  it  for  many 
years. 

I still  stick  with  my  theory  that 
good  shots  are  not  born  good  shots; 
they  are  made  into  good  shots.  It’s 
true  that  some  shooters  have  more 
control  over  their  nervous  systems, 
others  have  keener  eyesight,  and  a 
special  few  just  adapt  to  the  shooting 
game  better  than  the  rest.  This  still 
doesn’t  prevent  the  average  chuck  or 
big  game  hunter  from  becoming  very 
skilled  with  the  rifle.  The  varmint 
hunter  has  plenty  of  odds  against  him, 
but  he  still  isn’t  competing  with  the 
likes  of  a Bill  Dryfield,  and  doesn’t 
need  that  quarter-of-a-minute  or  less 
group  that  is  imperative  for  the  BR 
shooter. 

But  he  should  feel  obligated  to  get 
the  very  best  from  his  rifle,  and  the 
only  way  this  can  be  accomplished  is 
through  group  shooting.  A 3-shot 
group  is  usually  enough.  Early  hand- 
loaders  would  have  snickered  at  that 
statement,  but  the  3-shot  group  is  the 
best  thing  that  ever  came  along.  I 


KEN  MOLLOHAN  lubricates  and  sizes  cast 
bullets  in  a Lyman  450  tool -important 
steps  in  making  the  accurate  lead  alloy  bul- 
lets which  are  useful  for  so  many  kinds  of 
shooting. 


know  the  crucial  test  is  the  10-shot 
group,  and  the  5-shot  group  is  consid- 
ered standard  today,  but  any  shooter 
who  can  get  his  rifle  to  put  three  shots 
into  a very  tight  group  should  never 
miss  a chuck,  crow  or  prairie  dog  at 
sensible  ranges.  If  he  does,  it’s  not  the 
rifle’s  fault. 

The  road  to  accuracy  has  no  end. 
Benchrest  shooters  are  down  to  a few 
thousandths  of  an  inch  from  center  to 
center  of  bullet  holes;  varmint  hunters 
can  get  over-the-counter  rifles  that 
will  stay  under  an  inch  at  100  yards. 
The  trials  and  tribulations  on  the  road 
to  accuracy  rested  at  one  time  in  the 
equipment  and  cartridge  components. 
That’s  not  so  now.  Everything  from 
barrels  to  bullets  has  been  improved, 
and  a mass  of  ballistic  data  is  now 
available.  The  shooter  is  now  the  sole 
traveler  on  the  road  to  accuracy. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Whence  comes t thou ? Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord, 
and  said,  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  from  walking  up  and  down  in  it. 

—Job  1:7 
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Between  1967  and  1977,  1.3  million 
acres  of  Pennsylvania’s  farmland  were 
converted  to  other  uses,  and  of  our 
remaining  7 million  acres,  21  percent 
could  be  taken  out  of  production  by  the 
year  2000. 


For  the  first  time  since  1917,  a new 
species  of  duck  has  been  discovered, 
this  time  off  the  coast  of  Argentina. 
Named  the  white-headed  flightless 
streamer  duck,  Tachyeres  leucocepha- 
lus,  the  duck  runs  across  the  water,  ap- 
pearing like  a small  sidewheel  steam- 
boat. 

The  Tobyhanna  Army  Depot  in  Mon- 
roe County  has  won  the  U.S.  Defense 
Department’s  Natural  Resources  Con- 
servation and  Beautification  Award  in 
recognition  of  the  depot’s  accomplish- 
ments incorporating  natural  resource 
conservation  with  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  on  the  1293-acre  facility. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  re- 
ports that  since  DDT  was  banned  in 
1972,  the  bird  species  severely  affected 
by  the  pesticide  are  recovering.  Flori- 
da’s eagle  population,  which  fell  90 
percent  in  the  1950s,  has  made  a com- 
plete comeback,  and  eagle  numbers 
are  increasing  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
as  well.  The  number  of  brown  pelicans 
in  South  Carolina,  where  6000  pairs 
nested  before  DDT  contamination,  has 
increased  from  1100  pairs  to  5000  pairs 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Similar  recover- 
ies are  noted  for  other  bird  species  in 
which  DDT  contamination  caused  egg- 
shells to  be  too  thin  to  withstand  the 
incubation  process. 


Grow  crops  without  soil.  Scientists 
at  Adi,  Ltd.,  are  growing  plants  sus- 
pended in  sealed  tubes  with  the  plants 
getting  moisture  and  nutrients  from  a 
computer-controlled  spray  mist.  With 
the  new  system,  called  aeroponics,  sci- 
entists have  grown  citrus  fruits,  olives 
and  avocados  with  reportedly  less 
water,  less  fertilizer  and  less  energy 
than  ordinary  methods. 

The  Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources has  introduced  a program  called 
GROW  — Grounds  for  the  Restoration 
of  Ohio’s  Wildlife  — to  reestablish  500 
acres  of  wildlife  habitat  in  each  of  the 
200  most  intensively  farmed  townships 
in  the  state.  Changing  farming  prac- 
tices and  the  loss  of  woodlands  have 
almost  eliminated  many  species  of 
wildlife  from  the  Buckeye  State.  But  by 
managing  roadside  rights-of-ways,  pur- 
chasing or  leasing  lands  and  by  en- 
couraging landowners  to  set  aside 
land  for  wildlife,  the  Department  wants 
to  have  100,000  acres  reserved  for 
wildlife  by  the  year  2000. 

In  an  address  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land 
Grant  Colleges,  economist  Dr.  D.  Gale 
Johnson  reported  that  America’s  3.5 
million  farm  workers  provide  almost  all 
the  food  for  220  million  Americans  and 
still  export  the  products  from  40  per- 
cent of  the  country’s  cropland.  Our  3.5 
million  farmers  produce  more  than  24 
million  farm  workers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  250  million  farm  workers  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China,  or  five 
times  as  much  as  the  7 million  Japa- 
nese farm  workers. 


For  the  first  time,  retail  fur  sales  in 
the  United  States  passed  the  billion 
dollar  mark.  According  to  the  American 
Fur  Industry,  retail  fur  sales  totaled 
$1.03  billion  in  1981,  up  $82  million  from 
the  1980  total. 


For  supplying  information  that 
helped  convict  a person  (who  was  fined 
$600  and  given  a six-month  suspended 
jail  sentence)  of  killing  a bald  eagle,  an 
Arkansas  man  received  a $500  reward 
from  the  National  Wildlife  Federation. 
This  was  the  fourteenth  such  reward 
paid  by  the  NWF  since  1971. 
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NOT  ALL  GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS  ARE  INTENTIONAL 

AS  A SERVICE  TO  COMMONWEALTH  SPORTSMEN,  GAME 

NEWS,  IN  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  DIVISION  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT, 

TAKES  THIS  MEANS  TO  BRIEFLY  CLARIFY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 

FREQUENTLY  MISUNDERSTOOD  OR  LEAST  KNOWN  GAME  LAWS 


Shown  above  is  the  first  item  in  an  annual 
series  of  embroidered  patches  and 
decals  to  be  offered  by  the  Game  Commission 
as  part  of  its  “Working  Together  for 
Wildlife”  program.  This  program  is  intended 
to  generate  financial  support  from  everyone — 
hunter  or  non-hunter — who  is  concerned 
about  Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions 
will  be  used  to  fund  numerous  management 
programs  involving  non-game  species.  This 
year’s  dated  patch  is  priced  at  $2,  the 
decal  at  $1,  deliverea.  Won’t  you  help? 
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For  hawk  watchers,  September  is  broad-winged  hawk  month. 
The  broadwing  is  not  difficult  to  find  during  the  summer  months 
as  it's  one  of  the  most  common  breeding  raptors  and  it's  more 
tolerant  of  man  than  other  birds  of  prey.  But  September  finds 
large  numbers  of  this  small  buteo  migrating  through  our  state,  on 
their  way  to  Central  and  South  America.  On  a September  day  in 
1979,  21,448  broadwings  were  counted  as  they  flew  over  Hawk 
Mountain  Sanctuary  lookouts. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
OFFICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
HARRISBURG 


PROCLAMATION 

PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTER  EDUCATION  WEEK 
SEPTEMBER  19-25,  1982 

Pennsylvania’s  sportsmen  and  sportswomen  not  only  recognize 
the  importance  of  preserving  our  natural  heritage  for  future  genera- 
tions, but  also  realize  the  need  to  promote  methods  of  hunter  safety 
so  that  our  young  people  have  the  chance  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the 
bounty  of  our  Commonwealth. 

Hunter  safety  education  programs  are  a vital  part  of  the  total  sporting 
process.  Administered  through  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
and  cooperating  sportsmen’s  groups  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  hunter  education  seminars  specialize  in 
teaching  many  novice  hunters  to  become  responsible  sportsmen  and 
sportswomen.  By  promoting  wise  hunting  measures,  these  programs 
help  to  reduce  the  rate  of  firearm-related  hunting  accidents  and 
fatalities.  Students  also  learn  the  basic  principles  of  wildlife  conserva- 
tion which  enable  them  to  understand  the  need  for  sound  regulations 
and  policies  which  protect  our  plentiful  wildlife  resources.  Pennsyl- 
vania takes  great  pride  in  its  junior  hunters  and  all  instructors  of 
hunter  safety  whose  involvement  in  these  educational  activities  serves 
to  promote  safer  and  more  enjoyable  hunting  in  the  Keystone  State. 

In  recognition  of  the  value  of  hunter  education  programs,  I,  Dick 
Thornburgh,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  do 
hereby  proclaim  September  19-25,  1982  as  PENNSYLVANIA  HUNTER 
EDUCATION  WEEK  in  the  Keystone  State.  I urge  all  young  hunters 
to  participate  in  these  noteworthy  programs  which  improve  the  quality 
of  our  natural  environment  and  of  hunting  in  our  state. 

GIVEN  under  my  hand  and  the  Seal  of  the  Governor,  at  the  City  of 
Harrisburg,  this  twenty-second  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  two  hundred  and  seventh. 
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Dear  Pat 

By  Jack  Hubley 


IF  YOU  RECALL  me  at  all,  it  may 
be  only  as  a pair  of  warm  hands, 
or  a playful  word  or  two  from  one 
among  many  whom  you  came  to  rec- 
ognize as  “friend.”  No  matter  that  you 
can’t  conjure  up  my  face  or  the  smell 
of  my  pant  cuffs.  “Friend”  is  plenty. 

I’m  writing  you  this  letter  because  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that  somebody  owes 
you  an  explanation  . . . and  because 
you’re  young.  You  see,  Pat,  for  all 
youth’s  advantages,  a young  memory 
is  too  often  delinquent  of  its  duties, 
and  many  early  impressions  not  firmly 
annealed  seem  to  slough  away  with 
time’s  passage.  Since  Hob  was  your 
first  partner  and  you  lost  him  so  early 
in  life,  there’s  real  danger  of  that  hap- 
pening. 

But  more  than  simply  being  able  to 
recall  those  seven  months  together,  it’s 
important  that  you  don’t,  in  youthful 
naivete,  think  of  him  as  a typical  slice 
of  humanity.  He  deserves  more  than 
that.  So  find  yourself  a big  soft  chair 
(one  that’s  not  off  limits,  of  course) 
and  let  me  tell  you  a little  about  Hob 
Keener. 

It’s  not  often  that  you  look  into  a 
man’s  eyes  for  the  first  time  and  see 
honesty,  wisdom,  and  humility  per- 
sonified, and  I’ll  bet  even  at  six  weeks 
you  saw  something  special  there,  too. 
All  that  was  elegant  about  Hob  was 
certainly  born  of  a quick  mind,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  past  seventy 
years  had  sculpted  his  personality  to 
perfection.  They  say  that  you  gundogs 
reach  your  peak  in  five  or  six  years,  so 
if  you  find  one  of  my  kind  a bit  hard 
on  your  nerves  even  at  four  or  five 
times  that  age,  try  to  be  patient;  it 
takes  humans  a little  longer.  No,  men 
of  Hob’s  character  aren’t  legion,  and 
the  fact  that  Hob  was  a hunter  was 
certainly  the  frosting  on  the  cake.  You 
may  as  well  know  that  there’s  a 
troublesome  element  within  human 


society  trying  to  take  away  our  guns, 
bows,  traps,  and — would  you  believe 
it — even  our  fishing  gear!  But  if  we 
could  somehow  fortify  our  ranks  with 
a few  million  Hob  Keener’s,  I’d  say 
we’d  have  our  little  civil  war  won  in  a 
hurry.  I can  remember  seeing  some  of 
these  people  in  Hob’s  presence  and  I 
was  sure  I could  hear  their  thoughts: 
“So  this  man’s  a hunter?  Well  then,  I 
suppose  they’re  not  all  the  heathenish 
bloodletting  types  I’ve  thought  all 
along.” 

Hob  Lived  For  Grouse 

But  if  hunting  was  his  meat,  the 
ruffed  grouse  was  Hob’s  piece  de  resis- 
tance. Spring,  summer,  winter  and, 
of  course,  autumn,  Hob  lived  for 
grouse,  and  it’s  important  that  you  be 
aware  of  this  obsession.  Sooner  or 
later  you  may  have  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  your  education  has 
been  comprehensive  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  “grouseology.”  Now 
that  you’ve  been  transferred  to  Texas, 
Pat,  you’re  going  to  realize  that  life 
isn’t  all  a bowl  of  partridge  feathers, 
and  you’ll  probably  be  called  upon  to 
pin  a bird  or  two  that  smells  a bit  for- 
eign to  you.  No  problem,  though,  I’m 
sure  you’ll  make  the  transition  just 
fine.  But  do  watch  your  step  down 
there.  I hear  they’ve  got  a plant  in 
Texas  called  cactus  that  makes  our 
multiflora  rose  feel  like  hemlock. 

And  while  you’re  familiarizing 
yourself  with  your  new  domestic  situ- 
ation, try  not  to  judge  your  new 
master’s  library  too  harshly.  Truth  is, 
the  bulk  of  what  most  people  read 
these  days  doesn’t  have  a pinch  of  par- 
tridge in  it  anywhere.  Hob’s  shelves, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  a grouse 
hunter’s  Library  of  Congress,  contain- 
ing everything  of  any  moment  on  the 
subject  of  Bonasa  umbellus.  He  read 
them  all,  from  prosaic  Gardiner 
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AND  AT  LEAST  two  of  those  birds,  Walter 
and  Herman,  came  to  realize  that  grapes 
picked  from  his  hand  were  probably  sweeter 
than  those  they  had  to  shop  for  themselves. 


Bump  to  poetic  Burton  Spiller,  and  if 
he’d  chosen  to  pen  his  own  I dare  say 
that  any  one  of  his  mentors  would 
have  profited  by  turning  the  cover. 

And  remember  the  small  talking 
box  that  mystified  you  with  bird- 
sound?  Let  me  advise  you  that  the 
generally  accepted  use  for  those  things 
is  recording  baby  talk,  band  concerts, 
or  senior  high  musicals.  Hob  taped 
grouse.  He  taped  them  drumming, 
peeping,  hissing,  or  simply  engaging 
in  little  avian  talk-show  type  dialogues 
with  him.  And  at  least  two  of  those 
astute  birds  (you  no  doubt  heard  him 
speak  of  Walter  and  Herman)  came  to 
realize  that  grapes  picked  from  his 
hand  were  probably  sweeter  than  those 
they  had  to  shop  for  themselves. 

Yes,  Hob  hunted,  studied,  photo- 
graphed, talked  to,  and,  I suspect, 
dreamed  grouse.  And  though  he  awed 
us  youngsters  with  a prodigious 
amount  of  partridge  lore,  he  always 
made  it  clear  that  the  man  was  the 
student  and  the  bird,  his  teacher. 

But  there  was  a chapter  in  the  book 
of  grouse  that  Hob  schooled  many  a 


quicksilver  partridge  on,  and  that  was 
the  subject  of  guns.  Hob  was  a purist 
who  appreciated  a svelte  side-by-side 
that  was  as  light  as  a beggar’s  wallet 
and  tracked  grouse  like  a starved  gos- 
hawk. So  when  he  picked  a new 
20-gauge  off  the  rack  over  at  Leo’s  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  I couldn’t  resist 
ribbing  him.  He’d  bought  his  old 
Model  21  before  the  Big  War,  you 
know,  when  a good  week’s  work  earned 
a man  today’s  hourly  wage.  So  I 
writhed  in  histrionic  agony  when  he 
forsook  the  old  “Stradivarius”  for  his 
new  Japanese  gun.  But  as  much  as  Hob 
revered  the  craftsmanship  of  years 
gone  by,  he  was  smart  enough  not  to 
become  senselessly  mired  in  tradition 
for  its  own  sake.  The  new  gun  was 
lighter,  fit  him  like  two  pints  in  a 
quart,  and  certainly  made  the  best  of 
goshawks  seem  a bit  palsied.  But  from 
where  I stood,  at  least,  it  seemed  to 
matter  little  what  kind  of  ax  the  old 
boy  was  toting;  his  hit/miss  ratio  was 
simply  an  inversion  of  my  own. 

Not  to  be  unkind,  but  the  fact  that 
you  never  hunted  with  Hob  will  prob- 
ably help  you  to  be  patient  when  your 
new  hunters  miss  a shot  or  two.  Hob, 
quite  frankly,  grassed  grouse  with  un- 
canny aplomb. 

Why  Two  Barrels? 

I recall  our  trip  to  northern  New 
York  last  October  when  Hob  was  giv- 
ing the  birds  quite  a licking,  and  I 
asked  him  jokingly  why  he  felt  it  nec- 
essary to  carry  a gun  with  two  barrels. 
And  his  quiet  subtle  answer  to  any 
such  needling  concerning  his  expertise 
was  always  the  same:  “Well,  some- 
times they  just  fly  right.” 

Though  Hob  shot  grouse  like  he  lived 
for  nothing  else,  it  was  the  dog  work 
that  kept  the  starch  in  those  brush- 
pants  right  up  to  that  final  season. 
Many  an  evening  I’d  glue  one  of  his 
kitchen  chairs  to  my  tail  while  he 
fondly  recited  hunt  after  hunt  as  each 
old  setter  came  ghosting  back  to  tweak 
the  archives  of  his  memory.  There  was 
Freckles  I,  with  her  great  looping 
casts  that  would  checkmate  an  old 
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ringneck’s  running  game  every  time. 
Well,  almost  every  time. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  dear 
Peggy,  Hob’s  favorite  partner  in  the 
shintangling  grouse  coverts.  Peggy  had 
“brains,”  as  dogmen  are  apt  to  de- 
scribe the  few  dogs  who  seem  to  be 
born  with  a better  knowledge  of  the 
bird  than  centuries  of  sporting  pursuit 
and  scientific  investigation  have  yet 
uncovered.  Peggy  quickly  learned  to 
slam  the  back  door  on  a jogging  par- 
tridge just  as  Freckles  had  handled 
pheasants.  I guess  you  know,  Pat,  that 
pinning  partridge  with  the  wind  in 
your  face  is  something  to  be  proud  of, 
but  being  able  to  hammer  a gun-shy 
old  grouse  between  hunter  and  dog 
. . . well,  that’s  pretty  special.  Hob 
knew  it,  Hob’s  friends  knew  it,  maybe 
Peg  knew  it,  too. 

Levelheaded  as  he  was,  though, 
there  was  a day  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
when  Hob  figured  he  knew  more 
about  grouse  than  Peggy.  Hob  evi- 
dently nicked  the  bird  just  enough  to 
bring  it  down,  but  he  never  saw  the 
hit.  Later  that  afternoon,  after  invest- 
ing a considerable  chunk  of  the  day 
hunting  for  Peggy,  Hob  trudged  stoop- 
shouldered back  to  the  car,  convinced 
he’d  missed  a bird  and  lost  a dog  all  on 
the  same  flush.  But  when  he  heard  a 
shuffle  in  the  leaves  and  turned  to  see 
Peggy  trotting  up  proudly  with  a wing- 
tipped  grouse,  he  swore  he’d  never 
question  her  judgement  again. 

Hob  never  bragged  about  his  sec- 
ond Freckles,  the  little  setter  that 
turned  her  birddog  duties  over  to  you, 
Pat,  but  she’d  have  been  welcome  in 
front  of  my  gun  anytime.  I can  re- 
member Hob  grumbling  now  and 
then  about  her  hard  mouth,  but  he 
never  considered  it  grounds  for  di- 
vorce. To  Hob,  man  and  dog  were 
partners,  and  a jaunt  in  the  old  Buick 
always  meant  that  Freckles  would  be 
perched  next  to  him  on  the  front  seat. 
And  though  he  chaffed  about  offend- 
ing the  motel  owner  when  we  hunted 
out  of  state  last  year,  the  old  girl  still 
got  a warm  chunk  of  carpet  next  to  his 
bed.  One  evening  while  Dave  and 


Marshall  and  I were  stuffing  ourselves 
with  a tailgate  chili  supper,  I coaxed 
Hob  to  drop  the  dog  brush  and  have  a 
bite.  It  had  been  a long  day  fighting 
unforgiving  brush  and  uncertain 
footing  in  the  alder  swamps,  but  sup- 
per would  have  to  wait. 

“First  the  dog,  then  the  gun,  then 
Hobbie.”  Hob  smiled  and  gave  Freck- 
les’ feathery  front  legs  a few  more 
licks  with  the  brush. 

Hob  respected  and  loved  his  dogs 
and  recalled  each  one  fondly,  but  you, 
Pat,  you  were  something  special.  I’m 
sure  he  figured  that  you’d  be  his  last, 
and  by  midsummer  he  also  knew  you’d 
be  his  best.  No  small  compliment, 
coming  from  a confirmed  side-by- 
side-and-setter  man  who’s  just  bought 
his  first  Brittany! 

It  was  a chill  December  evening 
when  old  Freckles  laid  her  head  on 
Hob’s  lap  for  the  last  time.  It  was  time 
for  her  to  go  and  both  she  and  Hob 
knew  it.  And  at  once  there  was  a big 
void  in  Hob’s  heart  where  there’d 
always  been  a dog.  I’ve  got  to  tell  you 
that  Hob  had  some  misgivings  about 
filling  that  hollow  spot  with  a fresh 
pup,  since  he  wasn’t  quite  a pup  him- 
self anymore.  But  when  a man  starts 
making  too  much  of  his  age,  he’s 
probably  half  dead  already,  so  we  all 
figured  that  a drooly  leaky  pup 
around  the  house  was  just  the  shot  of 
horseradish  that  Hob  needed. 

The  Winning  Show 

By  this  time  you’ve  probably  been 
flattering  yourself  about  Hob’s  choice 
in  pups,  but  you’d  best  thank  your 
parents  for  the  winning  show  that  im- 
pressed Hob  enough  to  reach  for  his 
checkbook.  Hob  made  the  rounds  at 
the  field  trials  and  talked  to  knowl- 
edgeable dogmen,  and  wherever  there 
were  people  who  lived  and  breathed 
birddogs  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Brittany  was  making  its  mark.  And 
when  Hob  finally  saw  your  mom  and 
dad  at  work  he  was  convinced  his 
search  was  over.  The  man  your  par- 
ents worked  for  said  he’d  have  you 
and  your  brothers  and  sisters  at  the 
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IT  TOOK  only  a little  arithmetic  to  see  that 
you’d  be  his  last  partner,  so  it  was  espe- 
cially important  that  you  be  equal  measure 
to  the  man.  And  you  did  it,  Pat,  you  made 
him  proud. 

trial  near  Bernville  in  a couple  of  weeks 
and  that’s  how  you  found  yourself  in 
the  front  seat  of  Hob’s  car. 

I guess  you  figured  it  was  only  Hob 
who  cared  when  you  fetched  the  mail, 
or  his  pipe,  or  a certain  pair  of  shoes, 
but  the  hearts  of  a dozen  others  were 
with  you,  too.  It  took  only  a little 
arithmetic  to  see  that  you’d  be  his  last 
partner,  so  it  was  especially  important 
that  the  dog  be  equal  measure  to  the 
man.  And  you  did  it,  Pat,  from  the 
fishing  rod  and  wing  in  the  backyard 
to  your  first  taste  of  wild  birds.  In 
those  few  short  months  we  saw  a whole 
lot  more  in  you  than  chewed  slippers 
and  soggy  carpet.  You  made  him  proud, 
Pat. 

Well,  I guess  you  know  the  rest  by 
now.  Why  he  mysteriously  disap- 
peared in  October  instead  of  spending 
his  days  afield  with  you.  You  probably 
figured  that  humans  have  it  pretty 
well  made,  since  we  don’t  have  to 
worry  too  much  about  getting  shot  at, 
skinned  or  eaten,  but  things  aren’t 
always  that  easy.  Matter  of  fact, 


there’s  a big  ugly  creature  called  can- 
cer, and  you’ll  find  that  most  of  us 
tremble  a little  even  at  the  mention  of 
his  name.  Trouble  is,  we  can’t  really 
see  or  hear  him  coming,  and  when  he 
grabs  one  of  us  he  usually  just  picks  us 
clean.  And  he  got  Hob.  But  years 
spent  in  the  outdoors  had  whipped 
Hob  to  the  texture  of  buffalo  hide,  so 
it  took  the  monster  awhile  to  work 
him  over,  and  Hob’s  friends  remained 
loyal  throughout  his  ordeal. 

You  may  wonder  why  one  of  us 
didn’t  take  a poke  at  the  monster 
through  all  this,  and  I’m  ashamed  to 
have  to  admit  that  not  a one  of  us  had 
the  slightest  idea  how  to  go  about  it. 
But  you’ll  be  glad  to  know  that  for  all 
that  ugly  creature’s  strength,  he  never 
was  able  to  touch  Hob’s  spirit.  The 
smile,  the  gentle  hand,  the  warm 
voice,  the  part  of  Hob  that  made  you 
love  him  so  much.  He  was,  quite  sim- 
ply, cheerful,  right  to  the  end.  So 
heroicly  good-natured,  in  fact,  that  a 
visitor  always  left  in  humility,  won- 
dering why  he  himself  had  ever  paled 
in  the  face  of  problems  that  seemed  as 
gnats  by  comparison.  The  knowledge 
that  death  is  near  is  the  ultimate  test 
of  a man’s  mettle,  and  if  the  rest  of  us 
looked  on  with  moist  eyes.  Hob  was 
singularly  undaunted. 

I went  to  see  Hob  for  the  last  time 
on  November  15,  two  days  before  the 
end.  His  mind  had  mercifully  gone 
the  way  of  the  rest  of  him,  and  there 
really  wasn’t  much  for  me  to  do  but 
pay  my  respects.  He  gave  me  a quick 
smile  and  held  my  hand,  but  he’d 
faltered  with  my  name  earlier  in  the 
week  and  I knew  recognition  was  too 
much  to  expect. 

Mostly  I simply  talked  of  grouse.  Of 
the  birds  we’d  seen  on  our  trip  the 
year  before.  Of  the  hawthorns  hung 
heavily  with  October  fruit,  the  aspen 
all  in  golden  tatters  in  the  breeze. 
About  how  to  keep  that  nuisance  of  a 
dog  of  mine  from  goosing  the  south 
end  of  every  northbound  porcupine  he 
stumbled  on.  On  and  on  I went,  more 
to  chink  the  hollow  silence  than  for 
any  other  reason. 
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But  as  I rose  to  leave  and  folded  the 
old  man’s  hand  over  his  chest,  I thought 
I saw  a spark.  Something  fleeting, 
almost  subliminal.  Somewhere  within 
his  embattled  frame  lay  a part,  maybe 
only  an  atom,  of  Hob  Keener  not  yet 
ravaged  by  the  monster.  So  I had  to 

try- 

“Hob?  Hey,  Hob,  ’member  me?” 

Silence.  And  then  . . . 

“Where  ya  headed,  Jack?” 

I nearly  choked  on  the  fist  in  my 
throat  as  my  name  left  his  lips.  The 
atom  flickered  only  once  and  that  was 
all. 

“Same  place  you  are,  friend.  See 
you  soon.” 

I suppose  that  saying  you  and  I and 
a host  of  others  want  him  back  is  a bit 
banal,  and  maybe  even  a bit  selfish. 
After  all,  he’d  already  given  his 
friends  and  family  more  than  most  of 
us  can  offer.  You  see,  Pat,  Hob’s  great- 
est accomplishment  wasn’t  his  skill 
with  grouse,  or  guns,  or  pups  like 
yourself.  His  greatest  gift  to  all  of  us 
was  simply  himself.  By  his  example, 
he  gave  us  “hands-on”  training  in 
honesty,  decency,  humility,  and,  dur- 
ing those  final  weeks,  courage  beyond 
measure.  He  planted  a seed  in  every- 
one he  touched  and  left  it  to  all  of  us 
to  try  to  live  what  we’d  learned. 

Anyway,  don’t  spare  any  more  time 
for  a sick  heart,  Pat.  Hob  wouldn’t 
care  to  see  things  going  that  way. 
Birddogs  and  hunters  being  of  much 
the  same  ilk,  I figure  we’ll  all  wind  up 
in  the  same  covert  some  day  when  our 


last  season’s  over.  For  myself,  well. 
I’m  kind  of  counting  on  it. 

There’s  a place  where  the  aspen’s 
always  amber,  and  the  birds — well, 
you  simply  won’t  believe  the  birds! 
They’re  thick  as  September  blueber- 
ries, and  somehow  they  always  “just 
fly  right.”  The  hills  are  gentle,  the 
sun’s  always  to  your  back,  and  a 
hunter  centers  every  shot. 

I hope  you  come  too,  Pat.  When  we 
get  out  of  the  car  I’ll  let  you  pick 
which  side  of  the  road  to  hunt.  And 
don’t  worry  about  that  breeze;  it  always 
slaps  your  nose  first  here,  and  you’ll 
never  bump  a single  grouse.  But  look 
sharp,  now,  because  I’ll  never  miss 
those  doubles!  And,  yes.  I’ll  always 
know  which  way  to  the  car. 

And  when  we  get  there  I know  just 
what  we’ll  find.  First  a dog,  then  a 
gun,  then  Hobbie.  We’ll  hear  a rustle 
in  the  sweet  fern,  the  snap  of  a twig 
underfoot,  and  a warm,  “Where  ya 
headed,  Jack?” 

P.S. 

Hope  you’re  enjoying  Texas  with 
Hob’s  nephew.  Don’t  know  exactly 
what  a pointer  points  down  that  way, 
but  as  long  as  there’s  feathers  in  the 
air,  just  keep  your  face  in  the  wind 
like  Hob  showed  you.  And  when  you 
finally  pin  a bird,  lock  up  tight  with 
plenty  of  style  for  the  man  who  fills 
your  bowl  and  curries  your  ratted 
hide  after  a day’s  hunt.  But  deep 
down  inside,  always  remember  . . . 
and  do  it  for  Hob. 


1981  Bear  Licenses  Now  Available  to  Collectors 

Collectors  will  be  happy  to  know  that  the  unsold  licenses  for  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1981  bear  season  are  now  available  to  persons  who  enjoy  assem- 
bling such  memorabilia.  The  past  season  was  the  first  issue  ever  of  bear 
licenses  in  this  state,  thus  they  will  hold  a unique  position  in  collections. 
These  licenses  are  available  at  a price  of  50  cents  each  plus  a $2  handling 
and  postage  fee  for  each  order.  (Multiple  licenses  ordered  at  the  same  time 
require  only  one  handling  fee.)  Payment  should  be  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  Hunting  License  Section,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
17120. 
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Bog-Trot  At  Black  Moshannon 

By  Christine  Marro 


AN  EARLY  summer  wind  rocked  the 
60-foot  steel  tower.  I clutched 
the  railing  tightly  with  one  hand  and 
pulled  my  hat  on  with  the  other. 
Below,  pine,  oak  and  hemlock  trees 
trembled  in  the  breeze.  Through 
binoculars  I could  see  where,  two 
miles  to  the  west,  the  forest  gave  up 
dominance  to  water-loving  willow, 
ash  and  aspen.  Then,  a quarter-mile 
beyond,  the  trees  merged  with  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  heaths — blueberry, 
huckleberry  and  bog  laurel.  Beyond 
these,  waving  grasses  took  over.  Small 
streams  wound  through  the  grasses  to 
the  lily-speckled  lake.  The  water- 
loving  trees,  the  laurel  and  berry 
bushes,  the  grasses — these  were  the 
bog. 

Bogs  are  different  from  swamps  and 
marshes  because  they  have  almost  no 
drainage,  no  flux  of  fresh  water 
bringing  in  nutrients  for  plant  growth 
and  oxygen  for  plant  decay  and  ani- 
mal life.  Typical  of  cold  regions  like 
tundra  and  arctic  meadows,  thou- 


sands of  bogs  dot  the  countryside  of 
Alaska,  Canada,  northern  Russia  and 
Europe. 

But  I was  not  gazing  out  over  a bog 
in  the  arctic,  Canada  or  Maine.  I was 
ten  miles  east  of  Philipsburg,  at  the 
Black  Moshannon  Bog. 

Black  Moshannon  State  Park  has 
one  of  five  large  bogs  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  others  are  in  glaciated  areas  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state. 
Moshannon  is  the  only  state  park- 
owned  bog  in  the  Allegheny  Mountain 
section  of  the  Plateau  Province.  The 
section  is  a strip  that  crosses  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state  diagonally  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Allegheny 
Plateau.  Moshannon  is  believed  to  be 
the  only  place  in  the  Province  where 
leatherleaf,  a northern  heath  with 
delicate  bell-like  blossoms,  survives. 
The  bog  is  near  the  southern  limit  of 
this  succulent  woody  plant’s  range. 
The  wetlands  at  Black  Moshannon  are 
also  important  to  migrating  whistling 
swans  and  ducks. 
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From  my  perch  on  the  Rattlesnake 
Fire  Tower,  I could  see  why  the  area 
was  a vast  wetland  even  before  beavers 
built  the  first  dam  on  Black  Moshan- 
non  Creek.  The  3,500-acre  park  is 
almost  flat.  Water  could  not  etch 
drainage  streams  in  the  basin,  which 
rises  only  100  feet  in  elevation  for  a 
half-mile  all  around.  Flatness  seals  the 
basin  from  leakage  into  the  underly- 
ing Pocono  Sandstone. 

The  second  dam  was  built  by  log- 
gers in  the  1850s,  drowning  half  of  the 
Moshannon  wetlands  under  an  aver- 
age of  five  feet  of  water.  Huge  virgin 
white  pine  and  hemlock  that  grew 
near  and  in  the  wetlands,  made  black 
Moshannon  one  of  the  greatest  lum- 
bering areas  in  Pennsylvania.  At  one 
time  more  than  three  million  board 
feet  of  logs  were  stored  in  the  lake. 
Eighty  years  later,  the  first  masonry 
dam  was  built  by  the  Works  Progress 
Administration. 

But  it  takes  more  than  poor  drain- 
age to  create  a bog.  It  takes  cold 
weather.  Two  features  chill  Moshan- 
non: relatively  high  elevation  and  a 
slight  basin  shape. 

Higher  Than  Mountaintops 

The  bog  is  higher  than  mountain- 
tops  to  the  south  and  east  because  it  is 
poised  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  on 
the  Allegheny  Front.  The  front  separ- 
ates Pennsylvania’s  flat-lying  younger 
rocks  to  the  west  and  northwest  from 
the  older,  folded  and  cracked  rocks  to 
the  east  and  southeast.  My  12-mile 
drive  from  Port  Matilda  to  Philips- 
burg  that  morning  had  lifted  me  825 
feet  and  pushed  me  forward  25  mil- 
lion years. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the  gentle 
bowl-like  topography  of  the  park  traps 
cold  air  under  light,  warm  air.  Frost 
coats  the  ground  as  late  as  May  and  as 
early  as  September.  Summer  tempera- 
tures are  among  the  lowest  in  the  state. 

Most  people  visit  the  park  to  camp, 
fish,  hunt,  or  trap;  only  a few  take  a 
trot  through  the  bog.  But  Bureau  per- 
sonnel understand  the  importance  of 
this  delicate  and  unique  area  for  study 


and  recreation.  Park  naturalists  lead 
bog  hikes  every  weekend  from  Mem- 
orial Day  to  Labor  Day. 

The  Bureau  is  considering  protect- 
ing the  bog  as  a “scientific  ecological 
preserve”  or  an  “illustrative  area.” 
Neither  designation  would  reduce  vis- 
itor usage  of  the  park,  but  would  pro- 
tect approximately  1,700  acres  from 
threats  such  as  mine  drainage,  air- 
craft petroleum  spray,  or  runoff  from 
pesticides,  herbicides  or  sediment. 

Fifty  acres  of  experimental  potatoes 
grow  a few  thousand  feet  from  the 
bog.  Amoco  is  drilling  for  natural  gas 

2.000  feet  to  the  east  of  the  wetlands. 
An  airfield  runway  reaches  within 

1.000  feet;  runway  lights  are  in  the 
bog.  Herbicide  is  spread  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  lake  to  open  them  to 
fishing. 

None  of  these  dangers  is  affecting 
the  bog  now,  but  the  new  classifica- 
tion would  protect  it  in  the  future. 

I stood  on  a wooden  platform  two 
feet  off  the  water.  Brown  water.  “The 
color  is  from  tannin,  the  same  dye 
that  darkens  your  tea,”  said  Albert 
Shimmel.  The  75- year-old  naturalist, 
one  of  a long  line  of  German  woods- 
men, stood  beside  me  on  the  West  Side 
lake  overlook.  “Tannic  acid  comes 
from  incomplete  decay  of  sphagnum 
moss,  caused  by  cold  and  wet  condi- 
tions.” Al’s  light  green  eyes  twinkled 
from  behind  his  substantial  lenses. 
“Let’s  bog-wallow,”  he  said. 

A1  Shimmel  has  written  and  photo- 
graphed for  outdoor  magazines  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  has  con- 
tributed many  articles  to  GAME 
NEWS.  One  published  here  22  years 
ago  was  called  “Black  Moshannon: 
Land  of  Paradox.” 

“Moshannon  is  a civilized  wilder- 
ness,” he  said  as  we  stepped  on  to  the 
Bog  Nature  Trail,  a log  path  that 
keeps  explorers  from  getting  bogged 
down. 

Highbush  and  lowbush  blueberry, 
along  with  a few  brilliant  pink 
splashes  of  rhododendron,  lined  the 
trail.  A blackbird  staked  the  edge  of 
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SHERRI  SYKES,  park  naturalist,  watches 
migrating  Canada  geese  from  the  West  Side 
Lake  Overlook. 


his  territory  with  “kong-ka-ree”  and  a 
display  of  red-patched  wings,  then 
watched  us  from  a huckleberry  bush. 
Heaths  were  scattered  between  expan- 
sive grasses  and  sphagnum. 

“A  Canadian  bog  right  in  our  own 
backyard,”  A1  said.  “Most  of  these 
grass-like  plants  are  actually  sedges, 
species  typical  of  northern  meadows.” 
He  showed  me  that  “sedges  have 
edges.”  They  are  V-shaped  in  cross 
section  for  strength  against  the  wind, 
the  way  a paper  folded  lengthwise  is 
stiffer  than  a flat  sheet. 

“This  is  Arctic  cotton  grass,”  A1 
said,  pointing  out  small  green  stars  on 
sedge  stems.  “The  green  seed  pods 
turn  gray  in  autumn  and  become  what 
natives  call  bunny  tails.”  The  sedges 
and  heaths  anchored  their  roots  in  a 
carpet  of  lush  green  moss.  “That’s 
sphagnum,  the  bog  dictator,”  he  said. 
“Sphagnum  causes  bog  acidity  not  only 
through  its  incomplete  decomposi- 
tion, but  also  by  producing  its  own 
acid.  The  acid  excludes  other  plants, 
making  room  for  more  sphagnum.” 

Fascinated  by  the  clever  moss,  I 
stepped  off  the  trail  and  took  several 
strides  toward  the  lake.  The  heaths 
and  sedges  thinned  out,  and  the  sphag- 
num began  to  feel  more  like  a water- 
bed  than  a carpet  under  my  feet.  Sud- 


denly my  boot  went  right  through  the 
moss  into  cold,  tea-brown  water.  The 
sphagnum  had  become  a huge  float- 
ing mat,  only  a few  inches  thick  and 
clinging  tenuously  to  the  sedges. 
Although  A1  had  followed  me,  he  was 
still  more  than  an  arm’s  length  away. 
I seized  a leatherleaf  bush  and  pulled 
myself  out. 

I followed  closely  in  the  puddles  of 
my  guide’s  footprints  on  the  way  back 
to  the  trail.  A1  stepped  only  near  sedge 
tussocks,  and  checked  the  firmness  of 
each  spot  with  his  toe.  He  suddenly 
knelt  down  and  pulled  up  a fistful  of 
sphagnum.  He  squeezed  out  more 
than  a cup  of  water,  then  reopened 
his  hand  and  showed  me  a walnut-size 
ball. 

“Sphagnum  holds  fifteen  times  its 
own  weight  in  water,”  he  said.  “In- 
dians used  the  moss  to  fill  diapers,  and 
Civil  War  soldiers  used  it  to  dress 
wounds.  The  acid  makes  it  slightly 
antiseptic.” 

Sphagnum  leaves,  A1  told  me,  are 
only  one  cell  thick  and  are  folded  over 
to  hold  water  like  a cup.  The  moss 
holds  enough  water  to  form  bogs  on 
solid  bedrock,  hillsides,  or  perma- 
nently frozen  ground.  Sphagnum  has 
turned  the  upper  reaches  of  Moshan- 
non  into  an  enormous  sponge.  In 
flood  years,  when  other  lakes  rise  to 
damage  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
timber,  the  forests  of  Black  Moshan- 
non  Park  stay  high  and  dry. 

I bent  down  beside  A1  and  stuck  my 
hand  into  the  layers  below  the  moss. 
Dead,  partly  decayed  sphagnum  had 
piled  up  and  compacted  into  a sulfur- 
ous  black  material. 

“That’s  peat,”  A1  said.  “Peat  is 
young  coal  that  only  needs  a few 
thousand  years  to  compact.  The  Irish 
have  peat  hundreds  of  feet  thick  that 
they  cut  and  burn  for  fuel.” 

Most  bog  plants  get  their  nutrients, 
A1  said,  from  rainwater.  He  showed 
me  a rusty  fungus  on  the  roots  of  the 
heaths  that  helps  them  pull  nutrients 
from  peat.  “This  fungus  works  like  the 
bacteria  that  help  alfalfa  fix  nitro- 
gen,” he  said. 
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“Come  on.  I’ll  show  you  a plant 
that  really  knows  how  to  feast  in  the 
bog.”  Al’s  voice  trailed  off  as  he 
bounded  from  one  sedge  mound  to 
another. 

I found  him  back  at  the  trail,  bent 
over  a tiny  flower  that  clung  to  a 
sphagnum-covered  stump.  The  green 
blossom  was  less  than  an  inch  across. 
A rosette  of  leaves  that  looked  like 
miniature  hairbrushes  surrounded  the 
stalk.  The  leaves  had  slender  red 
bristles  tipped  with  sweet-smelling 
clear  liquid  that  sparkled  in  the 
sunlight. 

“It’s  a sundew,”  said  Al.  “Watch.” 

After  a few  minutes,  a small  fly 
flew  near  the  plant,  around  and 
around,  attracted  to  the  leaves.  Soon 
it  landed  on  one  of  the  red  bristles  and 
was  stuck  fast.  Its  struggles  only  fixed 
it  more  strongly  to  the  sweet  liquid. 
As  the  insect  squirmed,  the  bristles 
began  to  bend  individually,  tentacles 
moving  the  fly  to  the  center  of  the 
leaf.  The  outer  tentacles  slowly  folded 
around  the  prey  until  it  was  almost 
enveloped  in  the  leaf. 

“Now  the  bristles  will  secrete  a 
digestive  enzyme,”  said  Al,  “and  the 
sundew  will  feast  for  days.” 

The  Pitcher  Plant 

Al  told  me  about  another  carnivor- 
ous wetland  flower,  the  pitcher  plant, 
that  used  to  grow  near  one  of  the 
dozens  of  sandstone  springs  that  feed 
Black  Moshannon  Creek.  The  grace- 
ful pitcher  has  tall,  flower-like,  tubu- 
lar leaves  with  smooth  inner  walls.  In- 
sects are  attracted  to  a meat-scented 
liquid  inside,  as  they  are  to  the  sun- 
dew nectar.  Once  inside,  they  slide 
down  into  a broth  of  rainwater  and 
digestive  enzyme. 

“There  are  no  more  of  these  plants 
at  Black  Moshannon,”  said  Al.  “Too 
many  people  wanted  pitchers  of  their 
own.” 

Our  canoe  glided  between  hundred- 
year-old  stumps,  monuments  to  the 
virgin  pine  and  hemlock.  Perfume 
from  water  lilies  filled  our  nostrils.  Al 


turned  the  boat  up  an  inlet  near 
where  Smay’s  Run  enters  the  bog.  We 
paddled  into  the  area  that  may  be 
protected  under  the  new  park  classifi- 
cation. 

Clay  was  mined  near  the  bog  at  one 
time,  Al  told  me,  as  attested  to  by 
Clay  Mine  Road,  which  passes  Black 
Moshannon  Creek  a hundred  feet  to 
the  west.  “It  may  have  been  the  fam- 
ous Mercer  clay,  now  mined  twenty 
miles  up  the  Allegheny  Front  near 
Tyrone,”  he  said.  Mercer  is  used  all 
over  the  country  to  make  oven  bricks, 
Al  said.  It  is  high  in  aluminum,  giving 
it  an  extremely  hot  melting  tempera- 
ture. 

I asked  Al  if  there  was  coal  under 
Black  Moshannon,  which  is  only  five 
miles  southeast  of  one  of  the  country’s 
most  intensive  stripmines.  “No,”  he 
said.  “The  coal-rich  formations  west 
of  Moshannon  are  much  younger  than 
the  Pocono  Sandstone  underlying  the 
park.  The  young  layers  have  eroded 
here,  and  the  Pocono  formations  have 
only  thin  seams  of  coal.” 

“It’s  a muskie!”  The  voice  of  a 
fisherman  whose  rowboat  floated  be- 
tween waterlilies  nearby  brought  my 
mind  back  to  the  earth’s  surface.  The 


NATURALIST  ALBERT  SHIMMEL  has  been 
bog  trotting  in  the  Black  Moshannon  Park 
for  years,  and  probably  knows  the  area  as 
well  as  anybody. 
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FROM  SUNDEWS  to  beavers,  the  upper 
reaches  of  Black  Moshannon  are  the  home 
for  many  species  of  rare  plants  and  animals. 

unlucky  muskellunge  had  been  taking 
advantage  of  the  “edge  effect”  pro- 
vided by  the  old  stumps  and  aquatic 
vegetation.  Large  predatory  fish  hide 
in  the  cover  where  young  fish  are 
feeding,  then  attack  when  the  time  is 
right. 

“The  upper  reaches  of  Black  Moshan- 
non Lake  are  a nursery  for  young 
largemouth  bass,  chain  pickerel, 
maybe  walleye,  and  bowfin,”  said  Al. 
“The  brown  water  doesn’t  support 
lots  of  fish,  but  it  does  allow  a wide 
variety. 

“Look  there — a food  of  young 
bass,”  said  Al.  “Pick  it  up  and  take  a 
look.”  I had  come  to  trust  this  experi- 
enced bog-wallower,  but  I refused  to 


pick  up  what  looked  to  me  like  a 
wasp.  So  Al  did,  and  showed  me  that 
the  insect  was  actually  a harmless 
hoverfly,  or  flowerfly.  Many  hoverfly 
species  live  in  the  bog.  Adults  mimic 
stinging  insects — wasps,  bees,  yellow- 
jackets — to  gain  protection  from 
predators.  Hoverfly  larvae,  which  live 
among  sedges  and  mud,  make  meals 
for  young  game  fish  and  adult  chub- 
suckers,  sunfish,  and  golden  shiners. 

After  many  canoe  lifts  through 
shallow  water,  Al  and  I reached  our 
final  destination:  the  home  of  those 
who  had  built  the  first  dam  on  Black 
Moshannon  Creek. 

We  stood  before  a wall  that  varied 
in  height  from  two  to  three  feet,  built 
of  wrist-thick  sticks.  The  200-foot 
span  held  back  an  acre  pond  just  deep 
enough  for  the  beavers  to  bring  in 
their  favorite  food — quaking  aspen 
logs.  The  impounded  water  had  spread 
into  a stand  of  Austrian  pine  on  the 
eastern  shore;  20  drowned  corpses 
stood  in  perfect  rows,  just  as  they  had 
when  they  were  planted  four  decades 
ago. 

We  continued  up  the  bank  in 
silence,  to  where  we  could  see  a 
mound  of  sticks  piled  four  feet  higher 
than  the  surrounding  pond.  The  lodge 
seemed  quiet,  I thought.  No  rings  of 
ripples  disturbed  the  water,  no  tail- 
slaps  echoed  over  the  surface. 

“The  pond  is  just  like  the  bog,”  Al 
said.  “You  have  to  look  close  to  see 
life.” 


Seeks  in  Sriej. . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  no*  from  Game  Commission) 

Deer  Range  — Improvement  and  Management,  by  William  Dassmann,  McFar- 
land & Company,  Box  611,  Jefferson,  NC  28640,  168  pp.,  $15.20.  A complete  book 
on  deer  natural  history,  including  habitat  needs,  food  preferences  and  nutritional 
requirements,  taken  from  scientific  studies  but  presented  in  an  easy-to-under- 
stand  manner.  Sure  to  be  found  informative  by  everyone  interested  in  our  most 
popular  big  game  animal. 

Alaska  Highway  Journal,  by  John  Tomikel,  Allegheny  Press,  California,  Pa. 
15419,  160  pp.,  paperbound,  $4.95.  A Pennsylvania  naturalist  and  his  wife  docu- 
ment their  pickup  truck  camping  trip  through  the  wilds  of  Canada  and  Alaska.  In- 
cludes photographs,  four  maps,  and  several  wildlife  sketches  by  the  author. 
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Tain't  that  Easy! 

By  Jon  McClintock 


THE  ALARM  CLOCK  jolted  me 
out  of  one  of  the  most  restless 
nights  I ever  had.  As  I groggily  reached 
to  shut  it  off,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  smoldering  embers  in  the  fireplace 
were  the  only  proof  that  I had  slept  at 
all:  they  had  been  blazing  when  I dozed 
off. 


Stumbling  through  the  darkness,  I 
rousted  Mikie  Malone,  who  was  obvi- 
ously a deep  sleeper.  The  Hollidays- 
burg  police  officer  had  got  up  for  the 
opening  day  of  deer  season  five  times 
before  . . . this  was  my  first.  Only 
three  days  earlier,  he  had  offered  me 
the  use  of  a spare  rifle,  his  companion- 
ship, and  his  advice  on  hunting. 

So  here  we  were  in  the  inky  dark- 
ness at  5:30  in  the  morning,  preparing 
to  do  something  I had  sworn  I would 
never  do:  try  to  kill  an  animal. 

Having  grown  up  in  Philadelphia,  I 
went  through  eighteen  years  of  my  life 
before  I even  saw  a deer  on  the  hoof. 
And  lacking  any  real  understanding 


about  guns,  it  always  struck  me  as  un- 
fair and  cruel  that  hunters  be  allowed 
to  prey  upon  such  lovely  animals  with 
all  that  high- power  weaponry.  It’s  too 
easy,  I said. 

Nevertheless,  my  opinion  started  to 
change  last  year.  While  walking  in  the 
woods  on  a farm  in  Indiana  County,  a 
friend  and  I had  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  three  deer  . . . victims  of  the 
winter.  It  dawned  on  me  that  no 
death  could  be  worse  than  the  one 
these  animals  had  experienced. 

And  so  here  I was,  putting  on  layer 
after  layer  of  clothing  at  an  hour  of 
the  morning  I usually  saw  from  the 
other  end.  The  knowledge  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  others  were  do- 
ing the  same  didn’t  take  the  sleepiness 
out  of  my  eyes. 

Why  all  the  clothes?  There  had 
been  zero  mornings  in  the  past  when  I 
had  run  to  the  store  for  milk  wearing 
nothing  but  a tee-shirt,  catching 
nothing  but  a shiver. 
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The  answer  wasn’t  long  in  coming. 

By  6:30  Mikie  and  I were  trudging 
through  freshly  fallen  snow  toward  a 
stand  overlooking  a stream.  I had 
selected  it  the  day  before.  As  branches 
slapped  my  face  in  the  darkness,  I 
tried  to  remember  why  it  was  so  im- 
portant that  we  be  at  our  hunting 
location  at  exactly  7 o’clock.  Some- 
thing about  the  deer  going  downhill 
at  night  and  coming  up  in  the  morn- 
ing ...  or  was  it  the  opposite? 

I surprised  myself  by  finding  the 
stand  in  the  darkness.  I was  even  more 
surprised  to  find  the  boy  from  the 
neighboring  farm  already  there. 

“Well,  at  least  I know  how  to  pick 
them,”  I told  Mikie  as  we  moved 
downstream  and  stationed  ourselves 
about  a hundred  yards  apart. 

Both  Mikie  and  the  neighbor  were 
standing  next  to  trees,  so  I emulated 
them  and  resisted  the  temptation  to  sit 
down  and  give  my  tired  legs  a rest. 

We  didn’t  have  to  wait  long  for  a 
sighting.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye, 
I saw  Mikie  motioning  toward  the 
stream.  After  some  eye  straining,  I 
saw  two  deer.  It  took  me  a minute  to 
pick  them  out  of  the  brush.  Even  with 
my  binoculars,  their  dark  outlines 
were  all  I could  see. 

Excitement  Began  To  Mount 

An  excitement  I had  never  felt  be- 
fore began  to  mount  at  the  prospect  of 
getting  a shot.  But  in  a moment  Mikie 
turned  around  again,  brushing  his 
hand  across  his  head  to  tell  me  that 
the  deer  had  no  antlers. 

Just  seeing  those  dark  forms  had 
given  me  a shot  of  adrenaline,  and  for 
fifteen  minutes  I forgot  the  dull  pain 
in  my  legs.  However,  I soon  found 
myself  shifting  from  one  leg  to  the 
other  and  decided  to  sit  down.  I 
cleared  snow  away  from  a patch  of 
leaves  and  settled  on  what  I thought 
was  a dry  spot.  My  legs  felt  better  in- 
stantly, but  it  wasn’t  long  before  I 
knew  the  ground  wasn’t  dry. 

By  9:45  a cup  of  coffee  sounded  like 
the  best  thing  in  the  world,  and  we 
trudged  back  to  the  cabin  for  a break. 


As  we  entered  the  warmth  I wondered 
why  I had  ever  left  the  comfortable 
bed.  But  halfway  through  my  coffee  I 
was  wondering  why  we  had  left  the 
woods. 

“You’ve  got  it,”  said  Mikie. 

“What?” 

“Buck  fever,”  he  said. 

I didn’t  respond. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  more  of  the 
same. 

My  pants  (all  three  layers)  had 
soaked  through  to  the  skin,  and  it  was 
beginning  to  look  like  that  dark  shape 
with  no  antlers  was  the  closest  I would 
get  to  a deer. 

“You’d  probably  get  buck-eggy  any- 
how,” I was  told. 

I had  learned  long  ago  that  people 
in  Indiana  County  spoke  in  a different 
way  than  we  did  in  Philly,  but  buck- 
eggy  was  just  not  in  my  vocabulary. 

“Buck-eggy  is  when  you  lift  your 
rifle  to  shoot  and  you  find  your  arms 
so  shaky  the  muzzle  revolves  like  a 
Ferris  wheel,”  explained  my  friend. 

I said  I was  too  tired  to  get  excited 
about  anything,  but  his  ensuing  laugh- 
ter made  me  wonder  if  I hadn’t  opened 
my  mouth  too  soon.  We  went  back 
out. 

I didn’t  have  to  check  the  time  to 
know  opening  day  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  And  none  too  soon  for  me.  A 
combination  of  rain,  sleet  and  snow 
had  fallen  almost  constantly,  and  the 
approaching  darkness  would  give  me 
a good  excuse  to  call  it  a day  without 
seeming  like  a quitter. 

Still,  I felt  disappointed.  All  day 
long  I had  heard  shots.  Sometimes 
there  was  a solitary  crack.  Other 
times  it  was  a volley.  Mikie  told  me 
you  could  tell  when  a deer  had  eluded 
a hunter  by  the  number  of  shots  fired. 
As  I crouched  in  the  cold,  listening  to 
what  sounded  like  a war  over  the 
ridge,  I chuckled  to  myself  about  all 
the  lucky  deer. 

It  was  raining  harder  as  I glanced 
at  my  watch  and  saw  that  45  minutes 
of  opening  day  remained.  Darkness 
was  setting  in.  I was  beginning  to 
wonder  if  I could  even  see  a deer  if  it 
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walked  in  front  of  me  ...  I told 
myself  at  least  four  times  to  “wait  just 
a few  minutes  more.” 

I had  started  the  day  convinced  my 
stand  was  in  just  the  right  spot,  and 
that  if  I sat  motionless  long  enough  an 
unsuspecting  buck  was  sure  to  wander 
by.  To  break  the  monotony  I had  even 
tiptoed  through  the  forest  a little,  tak- 
ing care  not  to  break  any  twigs  as  I 
moved. 

Now,  as  for  the  fifth  time  I consid- 
ered quitting  and  scanned  the  trees 
before  me  for  the  hundredth  time,  I 
saw  movement.  In  the  fading  light  I 
counted  two  deer.  Then  four.  I stopped 
counting  and  lifted  the  binoculars  to 
my  eyes. 

Holding  my  breath,  I scanned  the 
herd,  searching  for  antlers.  Sure 
enough,  the  first  one  was  a buck.  But 
as  I put  the  glasses  down,  I remem- 
bered that  Mikie  had  warned  a buck 
sorrjetimes  sends  a doe  out  in  front  to 
scout  for  trouble.  I pulled  up  the  bin- 
oculars again,  but  this  time  I was 
breathing  so  hard  they  got  fogged. 
Wiping  them  off,  I found  the  buck 
again,  moving  rapidly  toward  the  far 
side  of  the  clearing. 

This  time  I raised  the  30-30,  a rifle  I 
had  never  fired.  Suddenly  my  hands 
were  filled  with  jelly  and  the  front 
sight  bounced  in  every  direction.  Tak- 
ing the  best  aim  I could,  I squeezed 
off  a shot.  I remember  only  the  sound 
of  the  woods  exploding  and  the  image 
of  the  whole  herd  looking  back  on  me. 

Then  I located  the  buck  again.  I 
could  see  what  appeared  to  be  6 or  8 
points  on  his  rack.  Arms  still  shaking,  I 
squeezed  off  another  shot.  It  was  my 
last  chance,  for  in  an  instant  all  of  the 
herd  was  in  the  far  woods.  I hurried 
to  see  how  I had  fared. 

“Did  you  get  him?”  Mikie  yelled. 

“I  don’t  know!”  I ran  down  the  hill- 
side and  across  the  stream,  wheezing 
from  the  exertion.  Mike  was  there 
almost  as  soon  as  I was.  Our  hopes 


I RAN  DOWN  the  hillside  and  across  the 
stream,  wheezing  from  the  exertion.  And 
Mike  was  there  almost  as  soon  as  I was. 


went  down  the  tubes  pretty  quickly. 
There  was  no  sign  of  a hit,  despite  our 
intense  search.  Rifle  fire  echoed  from 
just  inside  the  woods,  and  moments 
later  from  across  the  hillside.  Two 
others  had  shot  and  missed. 

I just  stood  there,  gasping  for 
breath,  heart  pounding,  feeling  help- 
less. 

“How’d  you  miss?”  Mikie  asked 
after  a bit. 

I started  to  tell  him  about  all  the 
trees  in  the  way  of  my  shot,  and 
caught  myself  in  the  lie. 

“Buck-eggy,”  I confessed  as  a broad 
grin  crossed  my  face. 

“Well,  you  got  a shot,”  he  said. 
“Makes  you  feel  warm  all  over, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“Yeah,”  I answered.  “It  sure  does.” 
And  as  we  trudged  back  toward  the 
cabin,  I remembered  all  the  times  I 
had  put  down  hunting. 

“You  know  what?”  I said.  “Tain’t 
that  easy!” 
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It  Took  a Turkey , a Bear  and  an 
8-Point  Buck  to  Make  . . . 

A PROPHECY  COME  TRUE 

By  Earl  Stromberg 


IT  WAS  AN  early  November  Satur- 
day morning  and  my  friend  Dan 
Kinney  and  I were  savoring  coffee  at 
“Ron’s  Place”  in  our  hometown  of  Port 
Allegany.  We  had  just  returned  from 
a hunt  on  which  we  had  bagged  two 
turkeys.  Dan  commented:  “Well, 
Earl,  we’ve  got  our  turkeys,  now  all 
we  need  is  a bear  and  a buck.”  I 
chuckled,  thinking  what  a feat  that 
would  be.  . . . 

It  had  all  started  the  night  before 
with  a phone  call  from  Dan.  We  had 
been  hunting  a couple  of  Saturdays, 
seeing  some,  but  not  being  able  to  get  a 
shot  as  yet.  Dan  had  broken  up  a flock 
of  birds  late  that  afternoon  and  we 
knew  the  situation  was  ideal  for  call- 
ing them  back  together  in  the  morn- 


I ADMIRED  my  trophy’s  beauty,  but  I never 
imagined  that  my  season  was  only  begin- 
ning. 


ing.  He  picked  me  up  before  daylight 
and  we  wheeled  our  way  near  to  the 
location  where  the  flock  had  scattered. 
As  we  moved  slowly  through  the 
woods,  I heard  a yelp  off  to  my  left  a 
hundred  yards  or  so.  I signaled  to  Dan 
that  we’d  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
before  beginning  to  call.  We  quietly 
looked  for  a spot  that  would  give  us 
some  good  cover.  I made  a few  soft 
yelps,  hoping  to  pinpoint  their  loca- 
tion. Suddenly,  the  woods  came  alive 
with  their  response.  We  settled  our- 
selves behind  a couple  of  large  oak 
trees  and  I stroked  the  top  of  my  Lynch 
box  call,  trying  to  lure  them  in. 

The  birds  always  answered,  but 
didn’t  appear  willing  to  come  closer. 
After  several  frustrating  minutes  of 
calling,  I decided  to  inch  closer  to 
them,  a maneuver  that  has  worked 
successfully  for  me  in  other  seasons. 
Dan  remained  in  his  original  position. 
After  attempting  two  more  calls,  I 
realized  that  the  turkeys  were  coming 
our  way. 

I wasn’t  wearing  camouflage  cloth- 
ing— I never  do  for  fall  turkey  hunt- 
ing— so  I kept  a large  oak  between  me 
and  the  birds.  Peering  warily  around 
the  edge  of  the  tree,  I watched  them 
approach  through  some  thick  beech 
brush.  There  were  at  least  a dozen  in 
the  flock.  Their  heads  bobbed  up  and 
down  as  they  moved  and  their  bronze 
feathers  reflected  the  morning  sun. 
My  heart  began  to  throb  and  I won- 
dered if  the  brush  would  prevent  a de- 
cent shot  with  my  Savage  over/ under. 

I struck  the  call  once  again  and 
watched  the  birds  react.  One  moved 
toward  an  opening  and  I readied 
myself  for  a shot.  As  the  bird  was 
about  to  become  fully  visible,  he 
puffed  up  in  a strutting  fashion  much 
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as  a spring  gobbler  would  do  looking 
for  a mate.  He  unfolded  and  walked 
into  the  opening.  Holding  my  breath, 
I squeezed  the  shot  off  and  watched 
the  bird  collapse.  There  was  a con- 
fused scrambling  in  the  brush,  and 
within  seconds  all  the  other  turkeys 
were  airborne.  A moment  later  I 
heard  the  report  of  Dan’s  rifle.  I hur- 
ried over  to  retrieve  my  bird,  a nice 
tom,  and  was  admiring  its  beauty 
when  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I 
glimpsed  Dan  carrying  his  own  tro- 
phy. Pleased  with  our  success,  I 
couldn’t  guess  that  my  season  was 
only  beginning. 

Bear  day  was  near  and  I was  ready. 
My  vacation  was  scheduled,  my  ’06 
was  sighted  in,  and  I had  discovered 
an  abundance  of  sign  during  my  pre- 
season scouting  where  my  Uncle  Paul 
and  I usually  hunt.  Bagging  a bear  in 
Pennsylvania  has  always  been  one  of 
my  greatest  hunting  goals.  I had  not 
missed  a season  hunting  with  Paul 
since  my  stay  in  Vietnam  in  1969. 

As  bear  day  dawned  cool  and  wet, 
Paul’s  wife  Joan  was  kind  enough  to 
fix  breakfast  for  us  while  we  discussed 
our  strategy.  Paul  had  hunted  another 
area  near  Port  Allegany  on  Saturday 
and  crossed  two  sets  of  fresh  bear 
tracks,  so  we  chose  to  hunt  there  in- 
stead of  our  usual  haunt. 

I have  seen  a few  bears  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, usually  during  the  summer 
months  or  while  hunting  turkey  or 
deer,  but  I have  never  been  lucky 
enough  to  see  one  in  bear  season.  Paul 
bagged  a bear  in  Canada  a few  years 
ago  but  his  desire,  like  mine,  was  to 
get  a Pennsylvania  bear. 

As  we  drove  out  of  town,  I outlined 
my  plans.  I would  crisscross  the  area 
for  a couple  of  hours  and  then  hunt 
back  to  my  father’s  house,  next  door 
to  Paul’s.  This  way,  Paul  didn’t  have 
to  wait  for  me  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

I hunted  fruitlessly  for  an  hour  in 
the  general  vicinity  of  where  we  had 
parked,  then  decided  to  move  to  a 
favorite  stand  where  in  previous  years 
I had  seen  lots  of  bear  sign.  When  I 
arrived,  I was  greeted  by  Paul  who 


had  the  same  thing  in  mind.  He 
planned  on  staying  there  as  long  as  his 
patience  held  out,  so  after  talking  for 
a few  minutes  I walked  for  another 
half  hour  and  crossed  two  sets  of  bear 
tracks.  They  looked  as  if  they’d  been 
made  a day  or  two  earlier.  My  legs 
were  tiring,  so  I worked  my  way  over 
to  the  edge  of  an  old  stripmine  where 
there  was  a good  view  and  kicked  the 
snow  from  the  base  of  a maple  tree  for 
a seat. 

I had  rested  only  a few  seconds 
when  the  crashing  of  brush  behind  me 
drew  my  attention.  Too  much  noise 
for  a human,  I thought,  could  it  be  a 
bear?  I peered  around  the  tree  and 
immediately  spotted  the  rear  end  of  a 
black  bear  standing  not  more  than 
thirty  yards  away.  It  probably  had 
halted  after  getting  wind  of  me,  and 
was  deciding  which  direction  to  go. 

Finally  He  Turned 

I raised  my  30-06  and  waited  for 
the  bear  to  move,  hoping  for  a chest 
shot.  The  Remington  grew  heavy 
while  I tried  to  remain  calm  and 
breathe  slowly.  Finally  he  turned  and 
I squeezed  the  trigger  as  soon  as  I saw 
his  shoulder  quartered  by  the  scope 
crosshairs.  The  bear  went  down,  obvi- 
ously hit  hard  but  not  still.  I dared  not 
risk  the  chance  of  seeing  it  run  off,  so  I 
fired  again. 

For  a moment  I just  sat  there,  cross- 
hairs on  the  black  form  which  was 
motionless  now,  making  myself 
breathe  deeply  and  evenly  so  I’d  be  in 
control  if  he  somehow  got  up  and  tried 
to  scramble  away.  I’d  reloaded  auto- 
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matically,  so  was  ready  for  any  eventu- 
ality, but  the  bear  never  twitched. 
Then  I got  to  my  feet  and  slowly  ap- 
proached my  trophy.  I spent  several 
minutes  admiring  the  animal  before 
me,  wondering  about  his  life  and  the 
circumstances  that  had  brought  us  to- 
gether. His  pelt  was  prime,  as  thick 
and  shiny  black  as  I had  ever  seen.  I 
estimated  his  size  to  be  around  250 
pounds. 

Now  my  work  was  cut  out  for  me.  I 
groaned  inwardly  as  I dressed  the 
bear,  wondering  bow  I would  get  him 
back  to  the  truck  parked  a mile  away. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  two  hunters 
came  along,  curious  after  hearing  the 
shots  I had  fired.  They  offered  to  help 
me  drag  the  animal  out,  a genuine 
sporting  gesture,  I felt,  and  one  I really 
appreciated. 

After  the  bear  was  loaded  on  the 
truck,  I spent  the  rest  of  the  day  wait- 
ing for  Paul  to  return.  The  weather 
had  deteriorated  to  a wet  foggy  day.  I 
drank  coffee  from  our  thermos  and 
wore  away  the  afternoon  showing  my 
bear  to  other  hunters.  Many  were  giv- 
ing up  for  the  day  because  of  the 
weather. 


Later,  it  dawned  on  me  that  I had  a 
chance  for  a triple  play.  With  the  tur- 
key and  bear  in  hand,  all  I needed  was 
a buck.  The  odds  were  more  in  my 
favor  now  that  I had  the  bear.  Deer 
season  was  a week  away  and  my  luck 
with  them  had  been  good  in  recent 
years.  This  year  would  be  as  good  as 
any  to  bag  a buck.  Last  winter’s 
weather  had  been  mild,  and  I believed 
a good  number  of  bucks  had  survived 
the  previous  season  because  of  the 
rainy  weather  we  had  the  first  few 
days. 

Surprised  And  Excited 

Paul  finally  came  out  of  the  woods, 
near  dusk,  at  first  surprised  to  find  me 
there,  then  excited  over  my  success. 
After  congratulating  me  several  times, 
he  told  me  a bear  had  crossed  within 
yards  of  his  stand  while  he  had  taken 
a little  walk  to  warm  up.  He  found 
the  fresh  tracks  when  he  returned. 

Shortly,  buck  season  was  upon  us. 
My  cousin  Tom  Capillupo  came  in 
from  Illinois  to  hunt  with  us.  We 
spent  the  weekend  preparing  for  the 
first  day.  Tom  was  looking  to  bag  his 
first  buck  and  this  would  be  his  fourth 
year  of  hunting  with  us.  We  hunt  the 
ridges  surrounding  my  father’s  house, 
and  they  have  produced  well  for  our 
family  in  seasons  gone  by. 

On  opening  day  we  hurried  through 
breakfast  prepared  by  Tom’s  father 
and  were  out  the  door  by  6:15,  giving 
us  time  to  climb  the  steep  hill  to  the 
top  before  sunrise.  For  the  first  hour 
of  the  season,  I sat,  hoping  to  see  deer 
moved  by  other  hunters.  Two  caught 
my  eye  in  the  distance,  but  they  were 
never  in  sight  long  enough  to  get  a 
look  at  their  heads. 

I decided  to  move  to  another  stand. 
The  first  hour  was  unusually  quiet; 
not  many  shots  were  heard  in  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  and  not  many 
hunters  were  moving.  So  far  I had 


I ESTIMATED  him  to  weigh  about  250 
pounds  and  his  pelt  was  prime,  as  thick  and 
as  shiny  as  any  I had  ever  seen. 
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seen  only  two  deer  and  two  hunters.  I 
slowly  made  my  way  to  the  new 
watch,  stopping  every  few  steps  to 
look  things  over.  This  stand  was  a 
good  one,  producing  well  for  me  in 
the  other  years. 

The  woods  was  open  for  about  a 
hundred  yards  as  I looked  downhill. 
Beyond,  it  was  thick  with  small  sugar 
bush  before  opening  into  a small  field 
filled  with  goldenrod  and  blackberry 
bushes.  Often  deer  on  the  move,  espe- 
cially a spooked  buck,  will  try  to 
sneak  through  the  protective  cover  of 
the  sugar  bush. 

After  several  minutes,  I heard  deer 
moving  on  my  left.  When  they  came 
into  sight,  I determined  that  about  a 
dozen  deer  were  rapidly  crossing 
about  a hundred  yards  below  me.  I 
watched  for  antlers  as  they  passed 
through  an  opening  in  the  sugar  bush. 
One  deer  with  antlers  caught  my  eye. 
It  stopped  and  faced  to  the  rear.  Only 
a small  part  of  a vital  area  was  exposed 
for  a clear  shot.  The  rest  was  blurred 
with  small  branches.  I had  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  my  Ruger  243  and 
placed  the  crosshairs  on  the  standing 
buck,  using  a small  maple  tree  to 
steady  the  rifle.  I touched  off  a shot 
and  the  buck  bolted  forward  along 
with  the  other  deer.  The  brush  was 
too  thick  to  allow  another  shot.  He 
ran  as  though  he  wasn’t  hit,  and  the 
thought  of  a miss  nagged  at  my  mind. 
Had  the  bullet  hit  a twig  and  been 
deflected,  I wondered  as  I made  my 
way  downhill  to  where  I had  last  seen 
him. 

I could  immediately  see  that  the 
deer  was  hit  hard.  I followed  his  trail 
cautiously.  Fifty  yards  later,  I sighted 
the  deer  ahead  of  me,  crumpled  in  the 
snow.  I approached  slowly,  ready  for 
a shot  should  he  decide  to  run  off,  but 
he  was  down  for  good.  The  bullet  had 
passed  through  his  heart  and  only  re- 
flexes had  carried  the  animal  the  extra 
yardage.  I looked  at  the  buck,  a per- 
fect 8-point  and  the  largest  I had  ever 
taken.  Seconds  later,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I had  done  it.  I had  finished  the 
season  with  a turkey,  a bear,  and  a 


I LOOKED  at  the  buck,  the  largest  I had  ever 
taken.  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  I had 
finished  the  season  with  a turkey,  a bear 
and  a perfect  8-pointer. 


nice  8-point  whitetail  buck! 

To  say  the  least,  it  was  a grand  sea- 
son for  me,  one  to  remember  forever. 
And  as  I look  back  on  all  the  events,  I 
think  of  Dan’s  prophetic  comment 
that  Saturday  back  in  turkey  season.  I 
expect  there  will  be  other  successful 
years  of  hunting,  and  some  not  as  suc- 
cessful, but  I doubt  that  I will  dupli- 
cate this  one.  But  one  of  these  years 
another  hunter  will  experience  the  ex- 
citement of  it.  Maybe  it  will  be  your 
turn. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

The  Trophy  Hunters,  by  Colin  Alli- 
son, Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & Kel- 
ker  Sts.,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105,  240  pp., 
$19.95.  First-hand  accounts  of  the  most 
exciting  hunts  by  dedicated  big  game 
hunters  of  yesterday  and  today.  From 
British  Columbia  to  New  Zealand,  after 
grizzly  to  rhinos,  the  reader  can  relive 
the  thrills  and  experiences  of  some  of 
the  world’s  most  successful  big  game 
hunters. 
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One  September  Afternoon 

By  Steve  Vishniak 


6<T’D  GIVE  A DOLLAR  and  a half 

X for  an  ice-cold  root  beer,”  I 
muttered  as  I laid  the  101  on  the 
grass,  removed  my  dark  shooting 
glasses  and  fished  through  my  pockets 
for  a handkerchief.  The  second  one 
seemed  dry  enough  to  try,  so  I spent  a 
minute  trying  to  wipe  the  sweat  from 
the  lenses.  Mostly,  they  just  smeared, 
but  at  least  there  was  a little  improve- 
ment. In  some  vague  hope  of  preven- 
tion, I wiped  my  face,  wrung  the 
perspiration  from  the  red  bandanna 
and  tied  it  around  my  forehead  before 
replacing  the  glasses  and  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat. 

“There’s  a coolerful  in  the  pickup,” 
Doc  said. 

“I  know.  And  the  pickup’s  a half- 
mile  away.” 

We  hadn’t  deliberately  forgotten 
the  drinks.  We  usually  stick  a can  or 
two  in  our  game  vests  if  we  expect  to 
get  far  from  the  truck  before  finding  a 
stand.  They  heat  up  quickly  in  normal 
September  weather,  but  at  least  they 
help  after  the  hike  in,  and  from  then 
on  you  just  endure — something  Doc 
and  I learned  about  a long  time  ago. 
This  time  we’d  started  early  enough 
that  we  felt  sure  of  getting  a stand 
under  a lone  walnut  not  far  from  the 
parking  area.  But  as  the  old  Scot  poet 
wrote  about  those  other  well-laid  plans, 
this  one  too  went  awry.  Some  blond 
kid  who  looked  as  if  he  belonged  across 
the  valley  in  Beaver  Stadium  was 
leaning  against  the  walnut,  1100 
Remington  cradled  like  a toy  in  his 
arms,  shoulders  bustin’  out  of  his 
shirt,  gazing  dolefully  at  the  sky. 
While  we  watched,  he  effortlessly 
grassed  a high  passing  single  which  his 
Lab  recovered. 

“Which  stand  does  an  800-pound 
dove  shooter  take?”  Doc  muttered. 

“Any  one  he  wants,”  I said. 

“How  come  you’re  not  playing  to- 


day?” Doc  asked  as  we  approached. 

The  blond  mountain  looked  down 
at  us,  pondered  the  question — or 
maybe  the  answer — a moment,  then 
sort  of  waved  the  railroad  tie  that 
passed  for  his  left  leg.  I glimpsed  a 
walking  cast  on  the  foot.  “Broke 
m’leg,”  he  said. 

“Oh.  Too  bad.”  For  a moment  I 
considered  asking  about  the  other 
guy’s  health,  but  thought  better  of  it. 
I limped  on  up  the  grassy  farm  road 
that  curved  around  the  weed-  and 
sumac-grown  bank,  Doc  trailing  after. 
“Couldn’t  ask  him  to  move,”  I said 
after  awhile.  “Practically  an  invalid, 
what  with  that  broken  leg  and  all.” 

“Right,”  Doc  agreed.  “I  wonder 
what  the  other  guy  ...” 

“Me,  too.” 

Another  Favorite  Stand 

There  was  another  favorite  stand 
not  far  ahead,  just  a sittin’  place 
under  a funny  shaped  cedar,  but  it  too 
sheltered  a camouflaged  gunnerman, 
we  saw  as  we  got  closer.  He  had  come 
prepared,  as  so  many  dove  shooters  do 
nowadays.  A folding  stool — the  camo 
kind  with  dangling  shell  pockets  like  a 
lot  of  competitive  shooters  use  on  the 
line — to  ease  his  wait  when  things 
were  slow,  and  a styrofoam  cooler  in  a 
shady  spot  for  some  icy  drinks  and  to 
chill  his  birds  in.  He  nodded  when  we 
passed. 

“All  the  comforts,”  I said.  We 
climbed  a weedy  sidehill  and  headed 
for  a tree- grown  fencerow  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

“No  dog,  though,”  Doc  noted. 
“Gotta  retrieve  his  own.” 

“Yeah.  Well,  that’s  how  it  goes. 
Can’t  have  everything.  Mebbe  he  sold 
his  super  world  champion  retriever  to 
buy  that  Perazzi.” 

“Nah,  he’s  just  a trapshooter  come 
slummin’.  Every  now  and  again  one 
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THE  SHELTERED  gunnerman  had  come  pre- 
pared as  so  many  dove  shooters  are  nowa- 
days—with  a folding  stool  and  a styrofoam 
cooler  in  a shady  spot. 


of  ’em  remembers  what  a gun’s  really 
for.” 

“Think  he  can  hit  anything  with 
that  high-combed  shooting  machine? 
Seems  it  oughta  shoot  high  on  live 
birds.” 

“You’re  not  one  of  those  guys  who 
believes  claybird  shooters  can’t  hit 
feathers,  are  you?” 

“Never  thought  about  it  too  much, 
but  a lotta  hunters  say  that.” 

“I  know.  They’re  talking  through 
their  hats.  Most  trap  and  skeet 
shooters  can  shoot  rings  around  the 
average  hunter,  no  matter  whether 
it’s  on  those  flat  round  skimmers  or 
long-tailed  roosters.” 

“Don’t  just  connect  on  the  grooved 
targets,  huh?” 

“Nohow.  They  just  swing  through  a 
target,  hit  the  go  button,  and  ker- 
plooie.  Dead  bird.  Why  not?  Hittin’  is 
mostly  familiarity  with  the  gun  and 
lots  of  shootin’,  and  guys  like  that  fire 
two-three  bushel  of  shells  for  every 
one  the  average  hunter  pops.” 

We  paused  to  watch  a flight  of 
mourners  heading  toward  Old  Per- 
azzi’s  stand.  When  the  range  was  just 


what  he  wanted,  he  stood  up,  the  gun 
flowed  to  his  shoulder  and  went 
Boom-Boom,  hollow  sounding  at  the 
distance,  and  two  birds  arced  to  the 
ground  and  lay  motionless  within 
yards  of  one  another. 

“See?”  Doc  said. 

I just  grunted.  I didn’t  want  to  en- 
courage him  too  much  or  he’d  give  me 
a lecture  on  the  fine  points  of  shooting 
triples  at  International  skeet  with  his 
old  two-banger  Superposed  . . . and 
then  demonstrate.  There  were  no  such 
targets,  of  course — at  least  I didn’t 
think  there  were — but  if  Old  Doc  ever 
got  the  idea  I had  no  doubt  he’d  figure 
some  way  to  pull  it  off.  Our  Perazzi 
Pal  might  be  a genuine  hotdog  with 
his  import,  but  if  I hadda  lay  money, 
marbles  or  chalk  on  anyone  with  a 
gun,  my  old  shootin’  buddy  Doc  is  the 
one  I’d  back.  He’s  a pressure  shooter. 
The  kinda  guy  who  never  misses  the 
shot  he  has  to  make.  For  which  I have 
good  reason  to  be  thankful,  I’ll  tell 
you. 

Our  Outfit  Hit 

Danny — that’s  what  everyone  called 
him  then — and  I went  through  high 
school  together,  enlisted  in  the  Corps 
together,  and  went  to  the  South  Pacific 
together.  I was  good  with  a rifle — I’d 
grown  up  shooting — but  I never  knew 
how  good  Danny  was  until  one  after- 
noon on  the  third  island  our  outfit  hit. 
Half  a dozen  of  us  were  running  across 
a grassy  opening  a quarter-mile  from 
the  beach,  trying  to  flank  an  attack 
coming  at  us  out  of  the  jungle,  and 
something  smashed  into  my  left  knee 
like  a hot  sledgehammer. 

I just  went  down  in  a pile,  rifle  flyin’ 
somewhere  across  the  sand,  grabbin’ 
at  my  leg.  I remember  thinking  how 
red  my  dirty  green  fatigue  pants  were 
already,  and  that  it  didn’t  hurt  much 
yet,  but  sure  was  gonna  if  I lived  a 
few  minutes  more.  Then  I felt  some- 
one grabbing  my  pack  webbing  and 
dragging  me  into  a sort  of  depression 
and  from  an  awful  distance  I could 
hear  him  shouting  at  me  to  hold  the 
belt  tight  to  stop  the  bleeding,  but  I 
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didn’t  even  know  how  it  got  around 
my  leg,  it  happened  so  quick.  I 
couldn’t  figure  why  I couldn’t  hear 
anything  either.  It  had  to  be  an  aw- 
fully noisy  place. 

Then  I looked  up  and  saw  ’em  com- 
ing out  of  that  wall  of  jungle,  so  close 
I could  see  the  expressions  on  their 
faces,  all  guns  and  teeth  and  camou- 
flage, and  next  thing  I knew  Danny 
had  scooped  up  my  rifle,  flopped  into 
some  crazy  position  they  never  taught 
us  anywhere,  and  started  shooting.  It 
was  like  a hard-swung  machete  going 
across  a narrow  row  of  bamboo.  They 
were  there  and  then  they  were  gone, 
down,  in  still  little  piles,  except  for 
two  that  vanished  back  the  way 
they’d  come,  and  Danny  cussin’  like  a 
madman  because  an  Ml  only  held 
eight  rounds.  “Two  more,”  he  howled. 
“Just  two  more  shells  and  I’d  a got  ’em 
all.” 

“Jeez  . . .”  I said.  Then  he  was  do- 
ing something  to  my  leg  and  with  a 
needle  and  I could  feel  myself  going 
but  I remember  whispering,  “Danny 
. . . rifle  ...  I didn’t  think  medics  ...” 
and  way  off  in  the  tunnel  I heard  him 
say,  “It’s  okay,  Joe.  First  things  first. 
Take  it  easy  now  ...” 

That  was  a long  time  ago — 1944 — 
almost  two-thirds  of  my  life  ago — but 
I can  see  the  whole  thing  like  it  was 
yesterday  and  I expect  it’ll  be  the  last 
image  in  my  mind  before  I die. 

Anyway,  neither  of  us  is  dead  yet, 
though  I’m  not  quite  sure  why,  and  I 
figgered  maybe  I’d  been  a little  short 
with  Old  Doc  so  I said,  “Tell  me,  do 
you  think  anyone  could  go  a hundred 
straight  at  International  skeet  if  they 
threw  triples  at  random  stations?” 

He  just  chuckled  and  said,  “Look 
over  there.  We  sure  are  havin’  a run  of 
luck  today.  The  Katzenjammer  Kids 
took  our  last  stand.” 

I blinked  the  sweat  out  of  my  eyes 
and  peered  into  the  shady  fencerow 
we’d  been  heading  for.  Hunkered  back 
in  there,  reasonably  inconspicuous 
everything  considered,  were  two 
young  fellows  wearing  nothing  but 
sneakers,  sawed-off  jeans  and  caps.  I 


suppose  they  had  guns,  but  I never 
saw  them  though  that’s  the  first  thing 
I usually  check  when  passing  another 
hunter.  I was  just  too  flabbergasted 
by  all  that  bare  flesh. 

“I  hope  to  blazes  their  bug  dope  is 
better  than  ours,”  I muttered.  Doc  just 
chuckled.  Maybe  he  knew  something 
I didn’t. 

Anyway,  that’s  how  we  ended  up  in 
a ridgetop  fencerow,  a half-mile  from 
the  truck,  moppin’  sweat,  spittin’  cot- 
ton, trying  to  stay  in  some  skinny 
shade  and  wishing  for  the  cooler  of 
softdrink  we’d  left  behind. 

“I’ll  raise  your  bid  to  two  dollars,” 
Doc  said,  after  we’d  set  awhile. 

Quicksilver  Pointy-tails 

I scrooched  around  to  ease  my  leg  a 
bit,  wonderin’  about  chiggers  and 
squinting  along  the  horizon  to  see  if 
any  of  those  quicksilver  pointy-tails 
was  coming  our  way.  Down  below,  a 
couple  of  Booms  came  from  gunners  I 
couldn’t  see — probably  the  only  ones 
in  miles  who  hadn’t  beaten  us  to  one 
or  the  other  of  our  favorite  stands.  “Is 
that  U.S.  or  Mexican  dollars?” 

“I’m  not  right  certain.  Whichever’s 
most  impressive.” 

“You  must  be  pretty  thirsty,  all 
right.” 

“I  dunno.  It’s  all  relative.”  Doc 
chuckled.  “By  Pennsylvania  stan- 
dards, I’m  thirsty.  By  South  Pacific 
standards  . . . Nothin’.  Three  days  to 
go  before  I open  my  canteen.” 

“You  still  remember,  huh?” 

“On  occasion  something  reminds 
me.  Maybe  it’s  the  humidity.  Every- 
thing’s just  soggy,  nothing  evaporates. 
That’s  how  it  was  back  then,  every- 
where, remember?  I remember  one 
day  sittin’  with  my  helmet  between 
my  feet  to  catch  the  sweat  runnin’  off 
my  chin,  then  washin’  my  feet  in  it.  I 
had  a theory  it’d  fix  the  jungle  rot. 
Was  gonna  write  a paper  on  it  for  the 
Journal .” 

“Did  you?” 

“No.” 

“Why  not?” 

“Didn’t  work.” 
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“Well,  why  should  it?  Nothin’  else 
did.” 

Down  below,  a small  flight  of 
mourners  curved  around,  following 
an  aerial  contour  line,  then  jinked  and 
squirted  away,  unscathed,  as  the  dull 
report  of  a shotgun  drifted  up. 

“Maybe  we  oughta  move,”  I said. 
All  the  action’s  lower  down,  running 
along  that  little  valley.” 

“Nah.  It’s  cooler  here.  When  the 
wind  blows.” 

“All  right.  I just  wanted  to  get  you 
some  shootin’.  See  if  you  still  know 
which  end  of  that  Browning  the  shot 
comes  out  of.” 

“I  think  I remember.  You  know,  it 
is  getting  a bit  cooler.  Gonna  rain, 
maybe.  See  the  color  of  the  sky  over 
yonder?” 

“Does  that  this  time  of  the  year, 
sometimes.  All  bluff.” 

“Probably.  Say,  what  made  you 
switch  to  an  over-under?  You  always 
liked  those  boom-boom-boom  types.” 
“I  dunno.  Guess  I finally  realized 
the  war  was  over.” 

“Is  it?  Somebody’s  always  fightin’ 
somewhere.  At  least  they  have  been 
since  we  were  kids.” 

“Yeah.  And  a lot  of  ’em  did  their 
shooting  with  the  same  rigs  we  used — 
Mis,  carbines,  BARs,  even  ’03s.  Some 
of  them  even  took  scoped  Model  70 
deer  rifles  along.” 

“A  few  always  did.  Remember 
Johnny  George?  They’re  the  guys  who 
could  shoot.” 

“Yeah.  Well  ...”  A gust  of  wind 
tilted  the  high  grass  in  front  of  us  and 
a few  drops  of  rain  pattered  down.  “I 
guess  you  were  right,  it  is  gonna  rain.” 
“Maybe  not.  Little  shower,  maybe. 
Remember  how  it  always  used  to  pour 
down  for  exactly  twelve  minutes  every 
afternoon  in  boot  camp,  between  two 
and  two-thirty?” 

“Yeah.  The  old  soak  and  swelter 
days,  Robbie  used  to  call  ’em.  He 
didn’t  last  long  enough  to  learn  what 
swelterin’  could  really  be  like.” 

“Lots  of  us  didn’t.” 

“He  did  help  you  an’  me  steal  the 
PT  boat  that  night,  though.” 


“That’s  right,  he  did.  I almost  for- 
got that.  Man,  wasn’t  that  ol’  Chief 
wild!  You’d  a thought  he  owned  it. 
One  miserable  little  boat.” 

The  rain  started  suddenly,  slanting 
down  hard,  but  pleasant  after  the 
heat.  In  the  distance  I could  see 
hunters  hurrying  to  their  cars.  “We 
can  have  our  choice  of  stands  know.” 

Doc  chuckled  and  lay  back  on  the 
ground,  water-beaded  four-thousand- 
dollar  Browning  lying  across  his  skinny 
belly  bouncing  as  he  laughed  aloud. 
“Shoot.  Those  crazy  jokers  don’t  know 
when  they’ve  got  it  good.  Die  of  the 
heat,  then  run  home  when  it  cools 
off.” 

“Crazy’s  the  word,  all  right.”  I 
stretched  out  myself  and  luxuriated  in 
the  rain  on  my  face,  feeling  the  wet- 
ness soak  through  my  clothing.  “First 
thing  you  know,  birds’ll  be  flyin’  all 
directions,  and  they’ll  be  home  watch- 
ing television.” 

“Shows  what  they  know  about 
shootin’.  Can’t  shoot  anything  if 
you’re  not  where  it’s  at.  Anyone 
knows  there’s  no  doves  in  your  living 
room.” 

“Not  usually.”  I straightened  my 
leg  gingerly  and  raised  up  on  an 
elbow  to  wipe  my  face.  “I’ve  seen  a 
few  rooms  though  ...” 

Doc  roared  again,  just  as  if  it  was 
really  funny,  sat  up  and  blew  water 
off  his  nose.  “Crazy,”  he  said.  “I’m 
glad  we  never  did  anything  crazy  like 
those  guys.  Who  knows  what  woulda 
happened  to  the  world  without  us 
serious  guys  to  save  it?”  He  rooted 
around  in  the  grass  for  a couple  of 
hedgeapples,  stood  up  and  flipped 
them  out  ahead,  exploded  both  with 
hipshots  from  the  Browning,  said, 
“C’mon,  the  wimmin’ll  be  worrying 
about  us  catching  our  death  of  cold.” 
He  hauled  me  to  my  feet,  watched  a 
moment  to  see  that  I was  tracking 
down  through  the  wet  grass  okay, 
then  said,  “About  those  triples  at  In- 
ternational. Maybe  if  we  just  loaded 
up  some  cube  shot  to  guarantee  the 
widest  kind  of  pattern  and  reamed  a 
reverse  choke  and  ...” 
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double  trouble  &tngneck$ 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


N MY  YOUNGER  days  I was  some- 
what better  than  a fair  shot  on 
birds.  But  I had  to  settle  for  friendly 
envy  of  those  who  could  boast  of  mak- 
ing a double  on  ringnecks. 

Whether  I was  capable  of  it  or  not 
could  not  be  proved.  Two  cockbirds 
had  never  provided  twin  chances 
other  than  when  I was  hunting  with 
one  or  more  companions.  On  such 
occasions  each  of  us  naturally  tried  for 
the  nearest  bird  on  its  takeoff. 

Except  on  opening  day  of  the  hunt- 
ing season,  or  at  mid-season  stocking, 
it  isn’t  often  that  more  than  one  rooster 
will  sit  close  to  another.  Or,  if  they 
do,  one  is  more  likely  to  run  a distance 
before  taking  off  while  the  hunter’s 
attention  is  focused  on  the  first  bird  to 
break. 

As  long  as  I can  remember,  it  was 
tradition  to  spend  the  opening  morn- 
ing, at  least,  in  the  heart  of  eastern 


Pennsylvania’s  ringneck  country.  My 
grandfather  had  a farm  which  strad- 
dled the  line  between  Montour  and 
Northumberland  counties,  not  far 
from  where  the  first  stocking  of  ring- 
necks  was  made  in  that  part  of  the 
state.  I say,  at  least,  because  it  was 
not  unusual  to  get  your  limit  of  two 
roosters  by  noon  of  the  first  day.  We 
then  had  a traditional  family  dinner 
and  headed  elsewhere  for  rabbits 
and/or  squirrels. 

Pheasant  hunting  was  little  short  of 
fabulous  in  the  years  before  World 
War  II  in  that  area.  I remember  count- 
ing 25  cockbirds  that  we  kicked  out, 
plus  many  more  hens,  on  one  opener. 
Farming  methods  were  different. 
There  was  plenty  of  cover,  and  nature 
as  well  as  the  Game  Commission 
stocked  the  area  liberally.  The  cackle 
of  roosters  was  a common  part  of 
evening  sounds. 
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My  secret  desire  to  make  a double 
on  ringnecks  was  unlikely  to  come  to 
fruition.  Since  my  dad  and  brothers 
and  I always  hunted  together  on  the 
opener,  often  with  an  in-law  to  make 
up  a party,  each  eruption  of  a bird,  or 
birds,  was  likely  to  initiate  a flurry  of 
shots.  Even  if  one  of  us  did  dump  two 
birds  in  rapid  succession,  shots  from 
other  members  of  the  party  would 
place  in  question  verification  of  a 
double. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  ’30s,  things 
tightened  up  a bit,  but  hunting  was 
still  excellent  at  Grandpaw’s  place 
and  on  neighboring  farms.  Trespass 
notices  were  still  few  and  far  be- 
tween. You  could  hunt  a field  or  two, 
even  on  the  opener,  without  running 
into  other  hunting  parties.  You  could 
still  pick  a high  point,  as  a cousin  who 
had  lost  a leg  often  did,  and  get  your 
limit  of  roosters  on  pass  shots  alone. 
Then  came  World  War  II. 

My  Birds 

I got  mixed  up  in  the  thing  by 
enlisting  to  become  a flyboy.  Happily, 
part  of  our  training  required  that  we 
shoot  both  trap  and  skeet  on  a regular 
basis  to  keep  our  shooting  eye  sharp. 
Now,  as  most  anybody  knows,  two- 
bird  releases  are  a regular  part  of 
skeet.  I could  bust  two  claybirds  as  re- 
quired in  rapid  succession,  and  I knew 
they  were  mine.  Nobody  else  was  per- 
mitted to  fire  at  my  birds. 

Well,  the  war  lasted  much  longer 
than  anybody  planned,  despite  reports 
at  the  time  that  our  Boy  Scouts  could 
handle  the  Japanese  and  the  National 
Guard  was  enough  for  the  Germans. 
Somehow  the  latter  bunch  caught  me 
zigging  when  I should  have  been  zag- 
ging,  and  they  locked  me  up  for  a 
year.  That  meant  I missed  three  hunt- 
ing seasons  in  a row! 

Consequently,  when  the  fall  of 
1945  came  along,  one  frustrated  flyer- 
nimrod  was  looking  forward  to  open- 
ing day  like  a kid  anticipating  his  first 
ten  Christmases  piled  into  one.  To  ac- 
company me  on  that  morning  was  a 
Model  31  16-gauge  Remington  pump 


that  I had  bought  secondhand  in  mint 
condition  before  the  war.  For  thirty 
dollars. 

For  ringnecks  I always  loaded  the 
old  girl  with  a high-brass  No.  6 in  the 
barrel,  a No.  5 or  6 next  in  line,  and  a 
No.  4 for  the  third  shot.  At  hazard  to 
my  modesty,  please  be  informed  that 
a box  of  No.  4s  would  last  me  a num- 
ber of  years.  That  old  Remington  was 
a fine  gun,  and  it  would  throw  a rifled 
slug  quite  accurately  up  to  50  yards  or 
so  as  a number  of  deer  had  not  real- 
ized until  it  was  too  late. 

But  using  that  gun  for  all  my  hunt- 
ing had  its  noticeable  effect  on  it.  The 
blueing  had  pretty  well  faded  to  the 
under  metal  and  the  stock  looked 
much  like  any  other  fine  piece  of 
wood  regularly  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments. But  it  hadn’t  lessened  my  con- 
fidence in  the  now  ageing  firearm. 
She  had  stood  the  war  reasonably  well 
in  my  bedroom  closet.  I wiped  her 
down  with  an  oily  cloth,  cleaned  the 
barrel,  and  made  sure  that  the  work- 
ing parts  were  well  lubricated. 

The  gun  was  apparently  ready.  My 
personal  ability  seemed  more  in  ques- 
tion at  the  time.  The  Germans  had 
not  required  that  we  shoot  either  trap 
or  skeet  at  Stalagluft  III.  In  fact,  their 
attitude  toward  guns  in  the  hands  of 
prisoners  was  even  less  lenient  than 
New  York  state’s  Sullivan  law.  My 
secret  desire  to  make  a double  on  ring- 
necks was  all  but  forgotten  in  the  hope 
that  I could  just  down  the  first  bird 
that  presented  itself  after  all  that 
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waiting.  The  last  shot  I had  made 
with  my  16-gauge  was  a successful 
one  on  a ringneck.  Oh,  I spattered  a 
few  hand-tossed  tin  cans  getting  ready 
for  the  season,  but  shotgun  shells  were 
not  overly  plentiful  right  after  the 
war.  We  apparently  had  shot  up  most 
of  them  as  part  of  the  Army  Air  Force 
training  requirements. 

Reports  from  my  planned  hunting 
area  were  favorable.  Hunting  pres- 
sure had  been  comparatively  light 
during  the  war  years.  Everything  was 
looking  up.  As  usual,  we  tried  to  plan 
a family  get-together  of  the  menfolk. 
But  I was  about  it.  My  younger 
brother,  Wayne,  was  still  in  service; 
my  older  brother,  Stan,  was  a football 
coach  and  had  practice  in  the  morn- 
ing; Grandpaw  hadn’t  hunted  for 
years  for  he  was  now  in  his  80s;  and 
Dad  had  given  it  up. 

Actually,  I didn’t  mind  hunting 
alone.  After  being  penned  up  with 
wall-to-wall  people  for  the  year 
which  ended  only  a few  months  previ- 
ously, the  idea  of  just  getting  away 
with  my  gun  for  a few  hours  alone 
had  a special  appeal.  Both  the  Rem- 
ington and  I were  primed. 

As  the  first  pre-season  shots  popped 
in  the  distance  from  over-eager  nim- 
rods,  I dropped  a No.  6 into  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Remington  and  slipped  first 
a No.  4,  and  then  a No.  5,  into  the 
magazine. 

I was  in  no  rush.  The  sky  was  clear 
and  bright  as  I worked  my  way  slowly 
down  and  across  a short  hayfield 
toward  a fencerow  that  crossed  a fre- 
quently productive  ditch.  But  no  birds 
showed.  Then  I started  a leisurely 
climb  up  the  fencerow  lined  with  good 
cover  and  a few  trees.  Halfway  to  the 
top  it  happened! 

Two  cockbirds  erupted  simultane- 


ously from  the  row.  They  were  wide 
open  and  no  more  than  thirty  degrees 
apart  as  they  climbed  away  from  the 
sun.  A perfect  chance  for  a double! 
The  one  on  the  left  headed  straight  up 
the  hill,  making  it  the  easier  of  the 
two  shots.  The  muzzle  of  the  Reming- 
ton lifted  almost  automatically  until  it 
covered  the  bird,  and  I pulled  the 
trigger  as  the  ringneck’s  head  dis- 
appeared below  the  front  bead. 

There  was  only  a click. 

For  an  instant  I was  confused,  but  I 
recovered  and  pumped  the  No.  5 into 
the  chamber  and  hastily  adjusted  my 
aim.  Another  click.  Now  desperate,  I 
pumped  the  gun  again  and  swung  on 
the  other  bird.  Another  click!  The 
ringnecks  cackled  their  way  defiantly 
out  of  sight. 

Now,  I’m  not  one  to  lose  my  temper 
easily.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I’ve  done  it 
only  a few  times  in  the  past  40  years  or 
so,  in  my  memory.  That  was  one  of 
them.  All  the  delightful  anticipation 
of  that  first  day,  the  waiting,  the 
planning,  the  fears  that  it  might  never 
happen — burst  into  a fireball  of  dis- 
appointment. I probably  swore.  And 
all  my  rage  was  centered  on  that  poor 
old  shotgun.  I slammed  the  now  empty 
Remington  down  on  the  ground. 

Still  furious,  I picked  it  up,  loaded 
it  fully.  Then  I pointed  it  at  the  sky 
and  pulled  the  trigger,  pumped  and 
pulled,  pumped  and  pulled.  Each 
time  the  gun  responded  as  it  should 
and  I wasted  three  scarce  shells. 

No,  it  wasn’t  the  gun’s  fault.  Years 
of  hunting  had  accumulated  an 
impaction  of  weed  seeds  and  dirt 
which  prevented  the  firing  pin  from 
making  proper  contact  with  the  primer. 
My  abuse  had  loosened  it  sufficiently 
to  make  it  work  properly  for  the  time 
being.  It  wasn’t  until  I sent  it  back  to 
the  factory  shortly  thereafter  that  the 
problem  was  revealed  and  eliminated. 

As  time  passed,  I became  philo- 
sophical about  the  incident,  under- 
standing that  the  Red  Gods  had  finally 
decided  to  frown  on  me  after  many 
wonderful  happenings  afield.  But  they 
sure  picked  a heck  of  a time  to  do  it! 
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FINALLY! 

By  Charles  Bensinger 


IT  WAS  A bitter  cold  day  in  Valhalla 
(my  code  name  for  my  secret  bow- 
hunting valley),  in  fact,  unseasonably 
cold  for  the  third  week  of  October. 
But  in  the  end  I was  glad  for  the  cold 
because,  along  with  using  the  wrong 
sight  pin,  glancing  my  arrow  off  a few 
branches  on  the  way  to  the  target, 
and  uncontrolled  shaking  (due  to  the 
cold,  of  course),  I was  able  to  blend 
all  three  exuses  into  one  almost  believ- 
able story.  All  of  the  above  notwith- 
standing, the  fact  remains  ...  I blew 
a shot  at  a nicely  racked  buck. 

Next  year  would  be  different.  It 
was.  I blew  a shot  at  a not-so- nicely 
racked  buck!  He  had  only  one  antler; 
nevertheless,  he  was  all  buck.  Instead 
of  traveling  the  deer  trail  I was  watch- 
ing, he  chose  to  mosey  into  a laurel 
thicket  directly  behind  me.  Twenty 
yards,  I kept  repeating  to  myself, 
twenty  yards,  and  I can’t  shoot!  Just 
wait  ’im  out,  Charlie,  just  wait; 
sooner  or  later  he’ll  step  out  from 
behind  that  laurel  and  zap\  you’ve  got 


yourself  a nice  one- horned  buck. 

Ever  see  a deer  walk  backwards?  I 
did,  exactly  ten  yards.  When  I held 
my  30-yard  pin  just  behind  his  shoul- 
der, I wasn’t  quite  as  confident  as  I 
was  at  20  yards,  where  I could  see  his 
nostrils  twitching,  but  I was  still  fan- 
tasizing about  how  regal  his  one  antler 
would  look  on  my  rec  room  wall.  The 
fact  that  my  2018  Gamegetter  sailed 
under  him  by  a foot  didn’t  bother  me 
half  as  much  as  his  exit,  casually 
walking  away  . . . frontwards! 

As  I eased  my  way  toward  the  edge 
of  the  embankment,  I had  a sneaky 
feeling  he’d  be  there;  just  a little  closer 
. . . and  there  he  was.  Okay,  let’s  get  it 
right  this  time.  Use  the  20-yard  pin, 
smooth  draw,  can’t  feel  the  kisser  but- 
ton, ah,  there  it  is,  shooting  directly 
downhill,  hold  just  a tad  low,  move 
everything  to  the  right,  that’s  it,  just 
behind  the  shoulder  . . . release  . . . 
Thunk ! 

Now,  some  of  you  chosen  few  read- 
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ing  this  story  are  probably  unim- 
pressed, reclining  on  your  overstuffed 
couch  with  a wall  full  of  8-  and 
10-pointers  staring  down  at  you. 
Well,  maybe  taking  a groundhog  isn’t 
exactly  a sign  the  Red  Gods  are  smil- 
ing down  on  me  full  bore,  but  at  least 
they’re  grinning  a little  bit  in  my  direc- 
tion. 

It  was  Labor  Day  weekend  when  I 
got  that  chuck,  and  I was  so  elated  I 
didn’t  know  whether  to  step  up  my 
practice  sessions  or  back  off  some 
(didn’t  want  to  peak  too  early). 

September  was  fading  fast  and  Val- 
halla was  waiting,  but  I couldn’t.  I 
spent  several  beautiful  September 
mornings  in  my  own  personal  buck- 
missing area,  but  my  only  “sightings” 
were  the  southernmost  portions  of 
northbound  deer  I spooked  going  to 
and  from  my  stand. 

My  wife  Anne  has  been  a hunting 
and  fishing  widow  for  twenty  years. 
So  when  I got  out  our  picnic  basket, 
packed  it  with  a bottle  of  our  favorite 
wine,  some  super  sharp  cheese,  a loaf 
of  Bavarian  bread,  and  said,  “Let’s 
take  a ride  this  afternoon,”  she  was 
already  on  to  me. 

She  never  even  looked  up  from  the 
Sunday  paper  as  she  murmured, 
“What  hunting  area  are  we  checking 
out  today?” 

Knowing  better  than  to  try  to  fool 
the  “Lead  Doe,”  I came  right  out  with 
it.  “I  thought  maybe  you  and  I and 
“Mac”  (our  Gorden  setter)  could 
check  out  my  bow-hunting  area  one 
last  time.” 

Anne  commented  on  my  negative 
success  the  past  couple  of  years,  not- 
ing that  my  hunting  area  was  starting 
to  resemble  a re-enactment  of  Custer’s 
last  stand,  but  finally  agreed  to  go. 

“You  should  know  these  trees  by 
their  first  names  by  now;  when  do  we 
eat?” 

“Just  a couple  more  to  be  sure.  The 
oak  ...  to  your  right  . . . twenty-two 
steps  . . . the  stump  . . . one,  two, 


three  . . . twenty-five  paces.  Okay, 
let’s  break  out  the  wine.” 

October  16.  Valhalla.  As  daylight 
started  to  break,  I found  it  easy  to  for- 
get the  several  dry  hunts  previous  to 
this  morning.  There’s  something 
about  being  in  the  woods  as  night 
turns  to  day  that  makes  the  end  result 
of  a hunt  secondary.  Those  of  us  who 
hunt  with  strings  and  sticks  find  this 
very  comforting. 

If  you  had  to  pick  an  October 
morning  to  model  all  following  fall 
mornings  on,  this  was  it.  The  sun  was 
just  starting  to  erase  a light  frost  and 
the  squirrels  had  been  active  since 
daylight.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I was 
sharing  my  tree  with  a big  gray,  when 
a set  of  antlers  silently  appeared  just 
beyond  a “25-yard”  stump. 

As  vividly  as  I can  recall  the  me- 
chanics of  getting  ready  to  loose  an 
arrow  at  the  groundhog  I mentioned 
earlier,  a slight  shudder  as  my  Savora- 
tipped  missile  left  its  launch  pad  is  my 
only  clear  memory  after  that  set  of 
antlers  materialized  into  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s most  cherished  trophies. 

My  four-way  yellow  fletching  was 
just  disappearing  into  the  buck’s  rib- 
cage when  the  thunk  reached  my  ears. 

Seven-forty,  I thought.  I’ll  stay  put 
until  eight  o’clock  before  I start  trail- 
ing. 

Check  time  . . . seven-forty-five. 

Check  time  . . . seven- forty-eight. 

Check  time  . . . seven-fifty-one. 

Check  watch  . . . yep,  still  ticking! 

Finally,  it’s  eight  o’clock. 

By  the  buck’s  third  leap  from  the 
point  of  the  hit,  I had  a very  traceable 
blood  trail,  highlighted  by  tiny  air 
bubbles,  indicating  a lethal  lung  shot. 

When,  a minute  later,  I came  upon 
the  sleek  7-pointer  stretched  out  on 
the  leaves,  I was  awash  with  a series 
of  emotional  highs  and  lows.  They  ran 
the  gamut  from  remorse  to  respect, 
but  under — or  over — all  was  pure  ela- 
tion. 

Finally,  ...  I finally  had  done  it 
right  in  Valhalla. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
HUNTING  LICENSE  APPLICATION 

(Certified  Check  or  Money  Order 
Required  for  Mail  Orders) 


Check  Type(s)  Desired  In  Block 
After  Fee 


Price  Includes 
Agents  Fee 


Resident  Adult  (1  7-64  yrs  of  age) $ 8 25 O 


Resident  Junior  (1  2-16  yrs  of  age) 

$,  5 25 

□ 

Resident  Senior  (65  years  and  older) 

$ 5 25 

“IT 

Non-Resident  (Hunting  Only) 

$60.50 

Muzzle  Loading 

$ 3.25 

“TT 

Archery 

$ 2 20 

~u 

# 3-Day  Reg  Shoot.  Grounds 

Valid  from  to  only  on  Reg  Shoot  Grd 

$ 315 

□ 

‘Resident  Disabled  War  Veterans  Claim  No 

Free 

u 

ALL  MAIL  ORDERS  - Add  $ 35  POSTAGE 

'Available  only  from  County  Treasurers 

« Available  from  some  regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Field  Division 

offices  and  by  mail  only  from  Game  Commission  License  Section  TOTAL 

PRINT  PLAINLY 


Agent  Write 
in  Total 

Cost  of  License  Sold 


Name 

(First) 

Legal  Residence  _ 
City 


(Middle  Initial)  (Last) 


(Street  or  R F D ) 
State 


(Occupation) 


(Zip  Code) 


(County  of  Residence) 

Color  Color 

Age Hair Eyes  Weight Height 

Date  of  Birth  Sex  CD  Male  CD  Female 

Place  of  Birth 

(Post  Office)  (State)  (Nation)  Resident  of  Pennsylvania  since 

I present  the  following  as  evidence  that  I have  completed  the  required  hunter  education  course  or  have 
held  a hunting  license  in  a prior  year: 

Hunter  Education  Traininq  Certificate  

Date 

A hunting  license  from  a prior  year 

State  Year  License  » 

I am  unable  to  produce  a prior  hunting  license,  but  certify  below  that  I did  hold  a hunting  license  issued 

by in  a prior  year 

(State.  Province,  etc ) 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  CORRECTNESS 

I certify  that  all  of  the  above  information  and  documents  presented  are  true  and  correct  and  that  my 
hunting  privileges  are  not  revoked  for  this  license  year 

(Signature  of  Applicant  plus  parent  or  guardian  for  persons  under  age  16)  (Datel 

I hereby  certify  that  applicant  has  properly  identified  himself  herself  and  in  my  opinion  is  entitled  to 
license(s)  listed 


(License  No  ) (Archery  Lie  No ) (Muzzle  Loading  Lie  No ) (Signature  of  Issuing  Agent) 

Agents  Not  Responsible  for  Licenses  lost  by  Mailing 

Mail  Application  and  correct  amount  of  fee  (Include  $ 35  postage)  to  the  PENNSYLVANIA  GAME 
COMMISSION,  LICENSE  SECTION,  HARRISBURG,  PA  17120.  (DO  NOT  SEND  STAMPS ) All 

applicants  must  present  proof  of  Hunter  Safety  Training  or  prior  hunting  license  (Preferably  a 
photostatic  copy)  3-day  Regulated  Shooting  Grounds  Licenses  are  not  valid  for  any  general  small  or  big 
game  hunting  Mail  orders  for  Resident  Hunting  Licenses  must  include  positive  proof  of  residency  in  this 
Commonwealth 

LICENSE  FEES  ARE  NOT  REFUNDABLE 


William  Werts,  A.  K.  Pierce,  Billy 
Stout,  Squire  Wentzel,  Charles 
Saltsman  and  David  Werts  are 
shown  relaxing  at  their  campsite 
in  the  Cranberry  Swamp  area  near 
Renovo,  in  1900. 
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Dave  Mead,  George  Breckley  and 
Adam  Kuhl  traveled  from  Erie  to 
Potter  County  for  the  1912  bear 
season,  and  it  was  obviously  a 
successful  one. 


At  right  are  Aaron  Embich,  a Civil 
War  veteran,  and  his  sons  Salbert 
and  James  with  a bear  they  took 
in  the  Sugar  Valley  area  of  Clinton 
County  in  the  1890s. 


Jim  Cagney,  Walt  Conroy,  Nick  Kline,  Tom 
Cagney,  Beens  McCann,  Joe  Hayes  and  Neil 
Bleightner  pose  with  the  fruits  of  a small 
game  hunt  in  1918  — 123  rabbits,  30  birds 
and  2 gray  squirrels. 
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George  Dolnack,  Hubert  Blankker, 
Al  Rue,  Everett  Lynn  and  John 
Buckeye  took  these  bucks  while 
hunting  in  Finley  Run,  Cameron 
County,  in  1939. 


The  five  Hoffman  brothers,  Earl,  Harold,  Milton, 
Allen  and  William,  each  got  a buck  in  the  Laury- 
town  area  of  Carbon  County  in  1949. 


!>ore 

THE  THOUGHTS  of  many 
ig  to  the  coming  hunting  sea- 
lought  you  might  enjoy  a few 
unting  in  years  gone  by.  The 
las  certainly  changed  over 
but  the  thrills,  comradeship 
iges  that  make  hunting  such 
Die  sport  today  are  just  as 
is  they  were  back  then. 


The  founders  of  the  Monessen  Rod 
and  Gun  Club  bought  this  home  in 
Clearfield  County,  along  the  Cale- 
donia Pike,  and  had  their  first  hunt 
there  in  1925.  Standing  are  Bill  Mer- 
rett,  Ralph  Palmer,  J.  Farquhar,  Bill 
Steele,  S.  K.  Reese,  Watson  Johns, 
Lynian  Clark,  Arch  Dunlap,  J.  C.  Cham- 
berlin, J.  Whitsett,  C.  S.  Dovall,  J. 
Dovall,  George  Sours  and  Harvey 
Smith;  sitting,  Boyd  Bloom,  Dr.  Dovall 
and  Bill  Helwig. 


Members  of  the  Lebanon  Valley 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  went  to  the  Slate 
Run  area  of  Lycoming  County  in 
1935  and  collected  these  six  bucks. 


:e  Gordner,  Freeman  Temple,  Roberts 
:h,  Madison  Smith,  John  Steinruck  and 
e Gordner  went  to  Jameson  City  in  1919- 
1916  Maxwell  — to  get  these  three  bears. 


On  the  right  are  the  members  of  the 
Pine  Ridge  Club,  in  Pike  County,  with 
the  deer  they  took  during  the  1935 
season. 


was  1926  when  these  members  of  the 
kiting  Club  went  to  their  camp  in  Clear- 
knty  and  got  these  four  bucks. 


Joe  Ross,  Nick  Ruffolo  and  Sam 
Veltri  pose  with  the  small  game 
they  collected  near  Prosperity, 
Washington  County,  in  1933. 
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Part  of  the  Territory 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— l can’t  help 
but  wonder  if,  instead  of  getting  com- 
plaints from  people  who  feel  wildlife 
“is  where  it  doesn’t  belong,”  game  pro- 
tectors got  calls  from  wildlife  about 
people  who  are  “where  they  don’t  be- 
long.” Sometimes  we  forget  who  was 
there  firstl  — DGP  R.  A.  Lizzio, 
Johnstown. 


Indigestion  Coming  Up 

BLAIR  COUNTY — Rabbits  must  be 
changing  their  habits.  My  wife  re- 
ceived a call  from  a woman  who  was 
very  upset  and  wanted  a trap  to  catch 
the  rabbits  running  around  on  her 
roof.  Two  days  later  another  woman 
wanted  me  to  trap  the  rabbits  that 
were  eating  her  house.  She  was  also 
afraid  they  might  attack  her  children. 
This  just  might  make  for  a good  Holly- 
wood horror  movie,  such  as  “The 
Rampaging  Roof  Rabbits”  or  “The 
Rabbit  That  Ate  Altoona.” — DGP 
Larry  Harshaw,  Hollidaysburg. 


Tied  Up 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY— l have 
often  heard  how  discarded  fishing 
lines  and  hooks  can  be  hazardous  to 
birds,  but  it  wasn’t  until  May  13,  this 
year,  that  I got  some  proof.  I was  ap- 
proximately 85  feet  above  ground  at 
the  edge  of  one  of  our  bald  eagle  nests, 
waiting  for  our  ground  team  to  com- 
plete the  banding  of  one  of  the  two 
eaglets,  when  I noticed  something 
tangled  in  the  other  eaglet’s  feet.  With 
some  difficulty,  I was  able  to  remove  a 
walleye  fishing  rig  with  two  hooks, 
spinners,  and  a two-foot  piece  of  line 
from  under  and  around  the  bird. 
Fisherman:  Please  use  care  and  try  to 
recover  your  fishing  gear. — DGP  Will 
Wingo,  Centerville. 


Fattening  Up 

TIOGA  COUNTY—  During  the 
summer  months  some  game  protectors 
are  involved  in  trapping  and  tagging 
bears  to  provide  data  for  our  manage- 
ment and  research  program.  One  of 
the  biggest  problems  we  have  with 
this  project  is  obtaining  enough  food 
to  maintain  numerous  bait  stations. 
DGP  John  Snyder  and  I have  partly 
solved  this  problem  through  the 
cooperation  of  a bakery  in  the  Wil- 
liamsport area.  They  give  us  cake 
icing  and  filling  from  their  production 
over- runs.  Each  box  weighs  about  50 
pounds,  and  we  have  found  that  one 
bear  will  often  empty  a box  in  only  a 
night  or  two.  No  wonder  Tioga  County 
bears  weigh  so  much. — DGP  Steve 
Gehringer,  Covington. 
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Locked  Out 

PIKE  COUNTY—  While  out  trying 
to  locate  a mother  bear  for  an  or- 
phaned cub,  research  assistant  Janice 
Gruttadauria  and  I returned  to  my 
car,  only  to  find  that  the  cub  had  es- 
caped from  his  burlap  bag  and  was 
climbing  all  around  inside  the  car. 
Now,  that  wouldn’t  have  caused  any 
problems,  except  for  the  fact  that  in 
the  process  he  managed  to  push  down 
all  the  door  locks  and  my  keys  were 
still  in  the  ignition.  With  a little  ef- 
fort, however,  I was  able  to  enter  the 
vehicle  and  sack  the  little  dickens 
again.  We  did  find  a mother  for  him 
and  checking  at  a later  date  found 
that  they  are  all  doing  fine. — DGP 
R.  D.  Buss,  Hawley. 


Look  Out  Below 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY—  The 
hazards  of  metropolitan  wildlife  are 
many;  consider  the  eight  tiny  duck- 
lings that  followed  their  mother  across 
a storm  sewer  grate,  each  falling 
through  to  the  bottom  unbeknownst 
to  the  hen  mallard  whose  larger  feet 
could  span  the  openings.  Since  the  in- 
cident occurred  in  a suburban  housing 
development,  it  wasn’t  long  before  I 
was  contacted,  the  iron  grate  lifted 
and  the  little  guys  saved  from  certain 
death. — DGP  Bill  Wasserman,  Mont- 
gomeryville. 


What’s  The  Difference 

YORK  COUNTY— A hunter  telling 
me  how  he’d  enjoyed  watching  a 
black  squirrel  while  turkey  hunting 
then  asked  how  many  are  left  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I explained  that  the  black 
squirrel  is  just  a color  phase  of  the 
gray  squirrel,  and  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  state  they  are  quite  common. 
He  contemplated  this  for  a minute  and 
then  said  he  wished  I’d  told  him  that 
last  year — before  he  spent  $52  to  have 
one  mounted. — DGP  R.  L.  Yeakel, 
Red  Lion. 


land  of  marshes,  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  always  bring  numerous 
inquiries  concerning  “strange  sounds” 
coming  from  the  swamp.  Callers  often 
attribute  these  sounds  to  a big  cat  or  a 
screaming  person,  but  often  I have 
found  the  great  blue  heron  to  be  the 
culprit.  The  heron  is  a huge  bird, 
capable  of  producing  a variety  of 
strange  and  eerie  calls.  But  it  wasn’t 
until  this  year  that  I was  able  to  wit- 
ness the  first  encounter  of  some  hunt- 
ers with  these  spectacular  birds.  Two 
men  were  out  in  the  thick  fog  early  on 
the  opening  day  of  duck  season,  knee 
deep  in  water  and  a little  ill  at  ease  in 
the  dark  wet  surroundings.  Suddenly 
a great  blue  sounded  an  alarm  and 
came  sailing  in  close  overhead,  mak- 
ing throaty  distress  calls  all  the  way. 
The  first  hunter  asked,  “What’s  that?” 
The  other  replied,  “Man,  I don’t  know 
but  don’t  shoot  at  it.”  The  first  hunter 
then  said,  “Shoot  it!  I’m  just  hoping  it 
doesn’t  find  out  I’m  down  here.” — 
DGP  Bob  Lumadue,  Meadville. 


Checks  And  Balances 

SOMERSET  COUNTY—  The  beaver 
harvest  figures  for  1982  are  down 
more  than  50  percent  from  last  year. 
This  can  only  mean  more  beaver  dam- 
age complaints  for  the  coming  year. — 
DGP  Daniel  W.  Jenkins,  Somerset. 
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Sounds  of  Spring 

McKEAN  COUNTY — During 
spring  turkey  season  I asked  a hunter 
if  he’d  heard  anything.  His  reply  was, 
“I  heard  a red-winged  blackbird,  a 
rufous-sided  towhee,  a rose-breasted 
grosbeak,  a song  sparrow,  a common 
yellowthroat,  a chestnut-sided  war- 
bler, a blackburnian  warbler,  a couple 
of  chickadees  and  a grouse  drum- 
ming. But  no  turkeys.”  Then  he  added 
“It  was  a great  morning.”  I couldn’t 
help  but  wonder  how  many  other  tur- 
key hunters  enjoyed  their  mornings 
like  this  fellow,  or  were  their  eyes  and 
ears  attuned  only  to  turkey  calls. — 
DGP  John  Dzemyan,  Smethport. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY—  Deputy 
George  Conner  told  me  about  a tur- 
key hunter  who  moved  into  the  woods 
before  daybreak  and  immediately  had 
a gobbler  answering  his  call.  As  the 
morning  wore  on,  so  did  this  scenario, 
but  the  big  gobbler  would  not  ad- 
vance. The  hunter  decided  to  move 
in.  When  he  reached  the  top  of  a hill 
he  spied  the  turkey,  but  it  wasn’t  the 
legal  bird  he  had  hoped  for.  Instead, 
he  found  himself  on  the  fringe  of  a 
farm,  talking  to  a barnyard  turkey. 
Through  the  humor  in  this  we  can  see 
the  need  for  pre-season  scouting,  not 
only  to  look  for  birds,  but  also  for  a 
safe  place  to  hunt.  — DGP  David  Kop- 
penhaver,  Everett. 


Not  Those  Turkeys 

MERCER  COUNTY — I receive 
many  requests  to  trap  wildlife  for  one 
reason  or  another,  but  this  past  May  I 
received  the  most  unusual.  The  caller 
lives  in  a mixed  residential  and  farm 
area  and  had  been  seeing  a few  turkey 
vultures.  He  thought  we  might  like  to 
trap  them  and  move  them  to  their 
“natural”  habitat. — DGP  Jim  Dona- 
telli,  Mercer. 


Wide  Exposure 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY—  My  wife 
occasionally  travels  by  plane  and 
often  has  difficulty  recognizing  her 
luggage  at  the  airport.  I solved  the 
problem,  however,  by  placing  two 
SPORT  bumper  stickers  on  each  suit- 
case. She  now  has  no  problem  finding 
her  luggage,  and  the  SPORT  program 
is  made  known  to  people  throughout 
the  United  States. — DGP  Charles  J. 
Arcovitch,  Benton. 


Now’s  the  Time 

ADAMS  COUNTY— With  the  hunt- 
ing seasons  just  starting,  here’s  a re- 
minder that  beginning  this  year  all 
first-time  hunters  will  be  required  to 
have  had  hunter  education  before 
buying  a hunting  license.  Please, 
don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute  and 
then  expect  to  be  accommodated  with 
a course  to  suit  your  schedule.  Game 
protectors  and  hunter  education  in- 
structors have  many  courses  planned, 
so  take  advantage  of  an  early  date. — 
DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 


World-Wide 

PERRY  COUNTY—  While  working 
at  the  Blain  Sportsmen’s  Club  on  their 
Field  Day,  a member  mentioned  he 
had  seen  a GAME  NEWS  in  the  NCO 
Club  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  Now  that’s 
what  I call  circulation! — DGP  Elwood 
Camp,  Elliottsburg. 
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New  Bird  Feed? 

BUCKS  COUNTY— l recently 
learned  a new  way  to  use  roadkilled 
deer.  A caller  asked  what  I do  with 
roadkills.  When  I explained  that  we 
make  use  of  all  of  the  deer  that  we 
can,  he  asked  if  I could  drop  one  off 
sometime  to  feed  his  buzzards.  When 
I was  telling  my  husband  about  the 
call,  he  began  to  laugh  hysterically 
because  all  he  could  picture  was  a 
giant  bird  feeder  with  a deer  stuck  in 
it. — DGP  Cheryl  A.  Trewella,  Quaker- 
town. 


Well  Received 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— 
One  of  the  most  rewarding  parts  of 
our  work  is  to  present  awards  to  de- 
serving sportsmen  and  officers.  Such 
was  a special  case  on  May  22,  when 
my  wife,  daughter  and  I attended  the 
annual  family  night  for  the  Port 
Matilda  Sportsmen’s  Club  and  pre- 
sented the  Commission’s  Senior  Wild- 
life Conservation  Award  to  Paul  Cus- 
tard. It  was  given  for  Paul’s  dedicated 
efforts  to  reorganize  the  Port  Matilda 
Club,  renew  parts  of  the  clubhouse, 
and  for  getting  members  involved 
with  conservation  programs.  I have 
never  seen  an  audience  who  agreed 
more  with  a presentation.  The  150  or 
more  in  attendance  sounded  as  though 
each  had  received  the  award  himself. 
— Supervisor  Charles  Laird,  Jersey 
Shore. 


Against  The  Law 

While  inspecting  State  Game  Land 
210  in  Dauphin  County  with  LMO 
Ron  Sutherland,  we  passed  a man 
who  jumped  into  his  truck  and  left 
posthaste.  Investigation  turned  up  a 
shovel  and  two  pieces  of  burlap  lying 
on  the  ground.  It  was  obvious  what  he 
had  been  about  to  do.  He  pleaded 
ignorance  of  the  law  which  makes  it 
illegal  to  remove  shrubs  from  State 
Game  Lands.  This  violation,  how- 
ever, is  occurring  more  often  and  it’s 
important  to  make  people  aware  that 
removing  shrubs  and  trees  from  State 
Game  Lands  is  cause  for  prosecution. 
— LMO  Barry  D.  Jones,  Reading. 


Hello  and  Goodbye 

FOREST  COUNTY— While  turkey 
hunting  in  the  Slater  Run  area  I was 
listening  for  an  answer  from  a lovesick 
gobbler  when  I heard  footsteps  clomp- 
ing up  an  old  road  behind  me.  Figur- 
ing it  was  another  hunter,  I thought  I 
should  let  him  know  I was  in  the  area. 
So,  after  calling  one  more  time,  I stood 
up  and  looked  right  into  the  beady 
eyes  of  a very  confused  400-pound 
black  bear.  Needless  to  say,  we  were 
both  speechless  at  first,  but  in 
moments  we  both  got  our  senses  to- 
gether and  he  went  one  way  and  I 
went  the  other!— DGP  A1  Pedder, 
Marienville. 
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LEBANON  COUNTY—  Mallards 
find  all  types  of  places  to  nest,  and  it’s 
not  unusual  for  them  to  set  up  house- 
keeping near  backyard  pools,  in  vacant 
lots  within  sight  of  the  city,  or  even 
around  industrial  plants.  But  nesting 
sites  must  have  been  at  a real  premium 
this  year.  One  hen  liked  the  arrange- 
ments at  a local  department  store’s 
garden  center  and  nested  in  the  rho- 
dodendrons. And  another  planned 
ahead  for  duckling  recreation  by  nest- 
ing under  a merry-go-round. — DGP 
Gary  W.  Smith,  Lebanon. 


Call  Again 

LYCOMING  COUNTY—  If  you 
have  left  a message  on  your  game  pro- 
tector’s recorder  and  the  call  wasn’t 
returned,  it  might  not  be  his  fault. 
Most  game  protectors,  including  my- 
self, try  three  to  five  times  to  return  a 
call.  If  nobody  answers  it  seems  we 
didn’t  call  back,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  Also,  people  occasionally  leave 
wrong  numbers,  or  sometimes  get  ex- 
cited and  talk  in  such  a way  that  the 
numbers  cannot  be  understood.  Finally, 
machines  being  mechanical  devices, 
they  occasionally  malfunction.  Any  of 
these  things  could  account  for  your 
failure  to  contact  a game  protector.  So 
don’t  hesitate  to  call  again  and  leave 
another  message. — DGP  Dennis  Dusza, 
So.  Williamsport. 


Capital  Perils 

DAUPHIN  CO UNTY—  Trapped 
and  tagged  in  Lycoming  County  ten 
months  previously,  the  young  bruin 
traveled  100  miles  and  doubled  its 
weight  to  200  pounds  before  meeting 
its  demise  on  an  interstate  highway.  I 
don’t  think  it  broke  any  records  for 
distance  traveled,  but  it  did  make  the 
record  book  in  one  respect.  This  bear 
had  the  unfortunate  distinction  of 
being  the  first  such  highway  kill  in 
this  district,  and  it  happened  only 
seven  miles  from  Harrisburg. — DGP 
Skip  Littwin,  Hummelstown. 


Just  a Mom! 

POTTER  COUNTY—  While  pick- 
ing up  a roadkilled  deer  along  Route 
6,  Deputy  Donna  Martin  noticed  a 
man  pull  up  in  a car  and  watch  her 
while  she  loaded  the  animal  onto  her 
deer  rack.  When  she  was  finished  and 
got  back  into  the  car,  the  man  drove 
away.  Her  young  son  Tim  asked, 
“Mom,  why  didn’t  that  man  help 
you?”  She  replied,  “I  don’t  know.” 
Tim  then  said,  “I  know.  He  didn’t 
know  who  you  were.  He  probably 
thought  you  were  a plain  old  mom.” 
— DGP  Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Another  SPORT 

GREENE  COUNTY—  On  the  first 
day  of  spring  gobbler  season,  I re- 
ceived a phone  call  from  an  irate 
sportsman.  He  had  been  trying  to  call 
in  a gobbler  when  a hen  came  close 
and  was  checking  him  out  until  an- 
other hunter  came  along  and  shot  her. 
The  caller  then  gave  the  offender  a 
heated  lesson  on  turkey  sex  identifica- 
tion and  proceeded  to  take  enough  in- 
formation for  a successful  prosecution. 
Cooperation  like  this  is  the  only  way 
to  stop  these  flagrant  abuses  of  our 
wildlife  resources. — DGP  Robert  P. 
Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 
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Four  New  Eagles  At  Pymatuning 


FOR  THE  third  consecutive  year, 
four  bald  eaglets  have  been  suc- 
cessfully hatched  in  the  Pymatuning/ 
Geneva  Marsh  area  of  Crawford 
County  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Single  eaglets  were  hatched  in  two 
separate  nests,  while  a third  nest  pro- 
duced two  eaglets.  The  fourth  nest  in 
the  area  was  unproductive  this  year. 

Last  year,  a fifth  eaglet  was  success- 
fully introduced  to  the  nest  of  a pair  of 
unproductive  eagles.  Prior  to  1980, 
Pymatuning  eagles  produced  only  28 
offspring  in  20  years. 

This  year’s  success  comes  on  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  selection  of 
the  bald  eagle  as  the  nation’s  symbol. 

The  eagle,  an  endangered  species 
throughout  most  of  the  country,  was 
adopted  as  the  central  figure  of  the 


great  seal  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Second  Continental  Congress  on  June 
20,  1782,  six  years  after  a committee 
consisting  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
named  to  recommend  an  official  seal 
for  the  newly  independent  country. 

That  committee,  which  included 
two  future  presidents,  was  named  on 
July  4,  1776,  the  same  day  that  the 
colonies  declared  their  independence 
from  England. 

The  eagle,  on  both  the  national  seal 
and  the  Presidential  seal,  carries  an 
olive  branch,  signifying  the  nation’s 
desire  for  peace,  in  one  talon,  and  a 
bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  symboliz- 
ing the  willingness  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  to  fight  for  freedom,  in  the 
other. 


Almost  Three  Million  Seedlings  Planted 


Pennsylvania’s  wild  birds  and 
animals  will  soon  be  benefitting  from 
almost  three  million  tree  and  shrub 
seedlings  planted  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat  throughout  the  state.  The 
seedlings  were  produced  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission’s  Howard 
Nursery. 

More  than  half  of  the  seedlings  were 
planted  by  personnel  of  the  Game 
Commission  on  State  Game  Lands 
(tracts  which  have  been  purchased 
over  the  years  with  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses  and 
maintained  as  public  hunting  areas) 
and  on  forest-game,  farm-game  and 
safety  zone  projects  (privately  owned 
forested  and  agricultural  land  which 
is  kept  open  to  public  hunting  through 
the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  land- 
owners)  . 

Sportsmen’s  groups,  conservation 
clubs,  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, coal  stripping  operators  and 
others  received  the  seedlings  which 
will  provide  future  wildlife  food  and 
cover. 


The  Game  Commission  also  released 
28,950  seedlings  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Bureau  of  Forestry  to  improve  wild- 
life habitat  on  State  Forest  Lands.  In 
addition,  seedlings  were  provided  to 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest  and  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Seedlings  produced  at  the  Game 
Commission’s  Centre  County  nursery 
are  provided  free  of  charge  by  the 
agency,  and  planting  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  benefit  of  wildlife  are 
usually  provided  by  thousands  of  in- 
terested sportsmen  and  landowners. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
SUMMARY 

1982  SEASONS  AND  BAG  LIMITS 
DOVES,  RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK 


Daily 

Maximum 

Open  Seasons 

Bag 

Possession 

Species 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

Limits 

Limits 

Doves 

Sept.  1 

Oct.  11 

12 

24 

and 

Oct.  30 

Nov.  27 

+ Rails  (Sora  and  Virginia) 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

25* 

25* 

Gallinules 

Sept.  1 

Nov.  9 

15 

30 

Common  (Wilson’s)  Snipe 

Oct.  16 

Dec.  14 

8 

16 

Woodcock 

Oct.  16 

Dec.  14 

5 

10 

+ NO  OPEN  SEASON  - King  and  Clapper  Rails. 
‘Singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  species. 


SHOOTING  HOURS 

Doves  — 12  noon  to  sunset  Sept.  1-Oct.  11;  9 a.m.  to  sunset  on  Oct.  30;  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  sunset  Nov.  1-Nov.  27. 

Rails,  Gallinules,  Snipe,  Woodcock  — One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  (except  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  when  the  opening  hour  will  be  9 a.m.). 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

FEDERAL  MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  STAMP  (“DUCK”  STAMP)  NOT  REQUIRED  TO  HUNT  DOVES, 
RAILS,  GALLINULES,  SNIPE,  WOODCOCK.  BOW  AND  ARROW,  SHOTGUN  PLUGGED  TO  NO  MORE 
THAN  3-SHELL  CAPACITY  ARE  LEGAL.  RIFLES  AND  HANDGUNS  ARE  PROHIBITED.  SHOT  SIZE 
LARGER  THAN  BB  PROHIBITED.  NO  HUNTING  ON  SUNDAY. 


Commissioner  Robert  Fasnacht  Dies 


Robert  E.  Fasnacht  of  Ephrata,  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  for  almost  seventeen 
years,  died  on  August  5 while  driving 
to  the  Lancaster  County  courthouse 
where  he  held  the  office  of  county 
treasurer.  Death  was  due  to  a heart 
attack. 


Fasnacht  was  president  of  the  Game 
Commission  from  1969  to  1971  and 
again  from  1980  through  1981.  The 
state  senate  last  year  confirmed  him 
for  another  eight-year  term. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Com- 
mission and  as  a county  official,  he 
owned  Fasnacht  Brokers,  an  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  agency  which  he 
founded  in  1951,  and  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  Ephrata  Community 
Hospital  board  of  directors. 

Fasnacht  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Federated  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  from  1948  to  1955.  He 
was  past  president  of  the  Northern 
Lancaster  County  Fish  and  Game  As- 
sociation. 

Fasnacht  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Romaine,  a son  Michael,  and  three 
grandchildren. 
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Outstanding  Deputy  Game  Protectors -1981 

The  deputies  shown,  one  from  each  field  division,  have  been  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  the  programs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  during  the  past  year.  Their  efforts  are  appreciated. 


Henry  V.  Jacquith 
Spring  Creek 
Northwest  Division 


John  D.  Askey 
Frenchville 
Northcentral  Division 


William  R.  Heil 
Saylorsburg 
Northeast  Division 


James  E.  Locq 
Eldersville 
Southwest  Division 


Larry  A.  Henck 
Phoenixville 
Southeast  Division 


Mike  N.  Wilson 
Thompsontown 
Southcentral  Division 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Man  is  an  animal , and  his  happiness  depends  on  his  physiology  more  than  he  likes  to 
think.  . . . Unhappy  businessmen,  I am  convinced,  would  increase  their  happiness 
more  by  walking  six  miles  every  day  than  by  any  conceivable  change  of  philosophy. 

— Bertrand  Russell 
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Why  A Longer  Grouse  Hunting  Season? 

By  John  Kriz  and  Lincoln  Lang 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologists 


THE  1982-83  Pennsylvania  grouse 
hunting  season  will  not  end  until 
January  29,  1983,  in  most  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  gradual  increase  of 
grouse  in  the  past  few  years  undoubt- 
edly helped  influence  the  Commission 
to  adopt  the  longer  season  at  this  time. 
This  apparent  abundance,  however, 
was  not  the  reason  for  the  season  ex- 
tension. 

Throughout  grouse  hunting  history 
it  has  been  observed  that  grouse 
numbers  exhibit  mysterious  highs  and 
lows.  But  experience  in  some  localities 
tends  to  indicate  that  the  length  of  the 
hunting  season  does  not  influence  this 
poorly  understood  “cyclic”  behavior. 
In  the  past,  when  grouse  became 
scarce,  some  states,  including  Penn- 
sylvania, shortened  or  even  closed 


iQrousa  if  I ashes  Per  Hoar  fn 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  And  West  Virginia.  i 


their  hunting  seasons,  while  other  ad- 
joining states  maintained  normal 
hunting  seasons.  Eventually  grouse 
increased  both  in  the  states  with  the 
closed  seasons  and  also  in  the  states 
with  the  open  hunting  seasons. 

More  recent  information  is  shown 
on  the  accompanying  graph.  Although 
the  seasons  vary  in  length  in  the  states 
depicted— see  accompanying  table — 
they  do  not  influence  the  general 
population  trend.  What  the  graph  does 
not  show  are  the  differences  in  num- 
bers of  hunters  and  habitat  conditions 
that  occur  between  states  which  may 
influence  the  height  of  the  population 
curves.  For  example,  although  1976- 
77  shows  a general  population  low, 
that  low  varied  in  flushes  per  hour  be- 
tween 0.72  (Virginia)  and  1.21  (West 
Virginia),  with  other  states  falling 
somewhere  between. 

While  considering  all  of  this,  some 
biologists  suspect  that  heavy  hunting 
pressure  and  longer  hunting  seasons 
might  have  limiting  effects  on  grouse 
under  certain  situations.  To  help  re- 
solve some  of  the  questions  regarding 
season  lengths,  the  following  situation 
has  been  established.  Two  counties  in 
each  of  six  geographic  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  have  been  selected  to  re- 
tain seasons  similar  to  past  years — clos- 
ing date  January  8.  The  remaining 
counties  will  remain  open  for  three 
extra  weeks  until  the  end  of  January. 

The  twelve  “short  season”  counties 
were  selected  on  the  basis  that  they  in- 
clude typical  grouse  hunting  areas 
from  which  the  Commission  has  good 
population  data.  They  will  be  com- 
pared to  adjacent  “long  season”  coun- 
ties which  have  similar  baseline  popu- 
lation information.  Changes  in  grouse 
abundance  that  might  result  because 
of  the  differences  in  season  lengths 
should  be  detected  in  the  Commission’s 
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Number  of  days  in  grouse  seasons  for 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  states. 


State 

MD 

OH 

PA 

VA 

W.  VA 

1980-81 

102 

116 

51 

72 

114 

1979-80 

102 

110 

47 

70 

117 

1978-79 

102 

110 

54 

69 

116 

1977-78 

102 

116 

56 

68 

114 

1976-77 

102 

115 

55 

85 

113 

1975-76 

102 

116 

63 

84 

119 

1974-75 

102 

110 

57 

84 

118 

1973-74 

102 

110 

58 

83 

117 

1972-73 

102 

107 

53 

116 

1971-72 

102 

113 

55 

114 

1970-71 

98 

117 

56 

120 

annual  game  take  survey,  the  special 
flushing  rate  tally  conducted  with  vol- 
untary grouse  hunter  cooperators, 
and  grouse  brood  counts  made  by 
Game  Commission  field  personnel. 

Some  hunters  think  a grouse  season 
extending  into  January  is  too  long, 
while  others  welcome  the  chance  to 
pursue  their  sport  for  a longer  period 
and  think  we  should  extend  the  hunt- 
ing season  until  the  end  of  February  as 


some  adjacent  states  do.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania we  are  being  careful.  We  know 
of  areas  that  even  now  show  depressed 
grouse  populations  which  may  be 
caused  by  deteriorating  habitat,  heavy 
hunting  pressure,  or  a combination  of 
these  influences.  One  of  the  goals  of 
wildlife  management  is  to  provide  the 
maximum  recreation  possible  without 
detriment  to  the  resource.  Probably 
the  best  hunting  season  lengths  would 
be  those  conservatively  set  initially 
and  adjusted  in  length  when  and 
where  permissible  as  indicated  by  in- 
formation acquired  on  summer  brood 
production.  However,  Pennsylvania 
must  set  hunting  seasons  in  early  April 
based  on  the  condition  of  wildlife 
populations  as  they  exist  at  the  end  of 
the  previous  winter.  The  experimental 
extension  of  the  grouse  season  as  has 
been  set  for  1982-83,  and  similar  ones 
planned  for  several  years  into  the  fu- 
ture, should  give  some  insight  as  to 
how  season  length  affects  the  quality 
of  grouse  hunting  and  the  long  term 
welfare  of  the  resource. 


Books  in  Brief . . . 

Nosier  Reloading  Manual,  Number  Two,  Nosier  Bullets  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  688, 
Beaverton,  Ore.,  97005,  310  pp.,  $8.95.  An  enlarged  version  of  the  earlier  Nosier 
manual,  this  excellent  book  lists  tested  loads  using  Nosier  Partition  and  Solid 
Base  bullets  in  cartridges  from  the  Hornet  to  the  340  Weatherby  Magnum.  Also 
gives  step-by-step  loading  directions,  troubleshooting  tips,  and  external  ballistics 
(remaining  velocity  and  energy,  time  of  flight,  bullet  path  and  cross-wind  deflec- 
tion) for  all  Nosier  bullets  at  all  reasonable  muzzle  velocities.  A highly  useful 
book. 


Bear  Hunters  Note 

New  applications  for  this  season’s  90,000  bear  licenses  are  now  available 
to  1982-83  hunting  license  holders,  upon  request,  from  hunting  license 
agents,  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  division  offices,  and  the  PGC’s 
Harrisburg  headquarters  at  8000  Derry  Street.  Properly  completed  applica- 
tions received  by  September  30  will  be  included  in  a public  drawing  held  at 
Harrisburg  headquarters  on  October  4 at  9:30  a.m.  If  less  than  90,000  appli- 
cations are  received  from  September  1 to  September  30,  licenses  will  be 
issued  thereafter  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis  until  exhausted;  appli- 
cations mailed  will  be  accepted  until  November  16  and  applications  deliv- 
ered in  person  will  be  accepted  until  noon,  November  19. 
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THE  National  Geographic  Society 
has  earned  a sparkling  reputation 
for  producing  outstanding  educational 
programs.  Its  monthly  journal  and  tele- 
vision specials  have  brought  the  world 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
as  no  other  organization  has  been  able 
to  do. 

The  Society  has  also  applied  their 
professional  eye  to  media  designed  for 
classroom  use.  National  Geographic 
sound  filmstrips  and  movies  have 
become  reliable  standbys  for  count- 
less teachers  of  natural  and  social 
sciences,  and  recently  the  Society  has 
begun  to  produce  a variety  of  inno- 
vative multimedia  units  that  assist 
teachers  in  new  ways. 

LEARNING  SHELF  KITS 

These  are  flexible  teaching  units 
that  can  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways  to 
improve  reading  skills  of  students  in 
grades  2 to  4 through  topics  in  a natural 
science  context  area.  One  such  kit, 
“Animals  that  Build  Their  Homes: 
Beavers,”  focuses  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  beaver  homes,  compares  them 
to  nests  and  dens  of  other  animals, 
and  points  to  the  influence  of  the  home 
on  beaver  social  life.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  unit  builds  listening  and  read- 
ing comprehension  as  well  as  a variety 
of  other  skills  basic  to  good  reading. 

The  unit  is  composed  of  three  color 
pictures  showing  a beaver,  a lodge  and 
beaver  kits.  A narrative  accompanies 
the  pictures  so  that  an  individual  stu- 
dent can  sit  alone,  view  the  pictures 
and  read  about  beaver  homes.  A work- 
sheet, thoughtfully  printed  on  a ready- 
to-run  duplicating  master,  guides  the 


students  through  the  reading  with  a 
series  of  comprehension  questions. 

The  same  pictures  are  also  provided 
on  a short  filmstrip  so  that  the  pictures 
can  be  projected  for  an  entire  class  to 
view  while  they  read  their  own  copy  of 
the  narrative  or  listen  to  an  audio  tape 
(also  included)  of  the  same  text. 

Some  titles  in  the  series  include 
activity  pages  printed  on  duplicator 
masters.  “What  Animals  Do  in  Winter,” 
for  example,  has  a maze,  a word  puz- 
zle, and  a cave  drawing,  and  asks  the 
youngsters  to  illustrate  the  things  they 
would  take  with  them  on  a long 
winter’s  sleep  similar  to  that  of  the 
black  bear. 

WONDERS  OF  LEARNING  KITS 

Still  another  form  of  multimedia 
package  for  slightly  older  students  or 
for  students  with  reading  difficulties. 
The  main  component  is  a colorful 
eight-page  booklet  that  just  begs  to  be 
read.  The  kit  contains  thirty  copies  of 
the  booklet  and  a variety  of  worksheets 
that  guide  the  students’  reading  or  sug- 
gest follow-up  activities. 

One  title  in  this  series,  “Life  in  the 
Woods,”  includes  a variety  of  activities 
for  the  young  reader.  There  is  a path 
through  an  imaginary  maze  of  red  squir- 
rels, whitetails  and  screech  owls,  there 
is  a word-find  to  sharpen  vocabulary 
and  spelling  skills  with  words  like 
“woodchuck,”  “hepatica”  and  “milli- 
pedes,” and  there  is  also  a woods  col- 
lage where  flying  squirrels,  opossums 
and  bluejays  hide  from  students.  Two 
follow-up  projects  are  suggested,  one 
guides  the  young  investigator  into  an 
examination  of  a rotten  log  while  the 
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other  leads  to  a close  look  at  shapes  of 
leaves  found  in  a woods. 

All  the  worksheets  and  project  pages 
are  printed  on  duplicator  masters  and 
as  a black  and  white  print  for  photo- 
copying. The  text  is  also  recorded  on 
audio  cassette  to  be  used  as  reinforce- 
ment for  listening  and  reading  skills. 

It’s  tough  to  think  of  a more  flexible 
teaching  unit  to  help  build  solid  read- 
ing skills  and  solid  understanding  of 
the  world  around  us. 

BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  EXPLORERS 

This  is  a series  of  books  for  young 
readers  in  grades  3 to  8.  Titles  range 
over  a variety  of  topics  such  as  How 
Things  are  Made,  Secrets  from  the 
Past,  and  Wildlife  Alert!. 

What  makes  this  collection  stand 
out  as  a teaching  tool,  however,  is  the 
well-organized  activity  folder  that  ac- 
companies each  book.  Puzzles,  games, 
quizzes  and  projects  are  all  printed  and 
ready  for  duplication  and  handout. 
Just  what  the  busy  teacher  needs. 

National  Geographic  offers  other 
fine  educational  materials.  Prices  vary 
for  the  items  mentioned  and  are  sub- 
ject to  change.  Request  their  current 
catalog  from  Educational  Services,  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society,  P.O.  Box 
1269,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

ATTENTION  SPORTSMEN! 

Sportsmen  have  supported  wildlife 
and  conservation  programs  in  schools 
for  many  years.  Yet  many  clubs  look  for 
new  ways  to  stimulate  interest  in  these 
programs  at  their  own  local  schools. 
National  Geographic  materials  are  a 
natural  for  this  kind  of  local  effort. 

In  some  localities,  community  groups 
such  as  sportsmen’s  clubs  have  pur- 
chased sound  filmstrips  and  donated 
them  to  school  libraries.  That’s  a good 
idea  because  school  budgets  are  usu- 
ally lean  in  that  budget  category.  In 
some  cases,  individual  school  build- 
ings are  allotted  a specific  amount  of 
money  in  each  category,  based  on  that 
school’s  enrollment.  That  means  sub- 
ject areas  must  in  some  way  compete 
with  each  other  to  spend  a part  of 
those  funds. 

PTOs  have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant in  some  areas  by  raising  and 
donating  money  for  library  books, 


teaching  materials  and  playground 
equipment.  Other  groups  could  do  the 
same. 

Instead  of  donating  filmstrips  and 
other  materials  to  the  schools,  clubs 
could  put  together  their  own  lending 
library  of  wildlife  materials.  Interested 
teachers  could  simply  borrow  the  mate- 
rials as  they  would  from  any  other 
library  and  return  them  when  finished. 
This  approach  is  especially  good  when 
the  club  is  close  to  several  local  dis- 
tricts and  the  cost  of  donations  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

With  their  own  libraries  available, 
most  clubs  could  organize  a speaker’s 
bureau  that  would  provide  classroom 
speakers  who  could  show  the  slide  or 
filmstrip  program  and  comment  on  it. 

For  example,  suppose  a club  buys  a 
really  good  program  that  traces  the  an- 
nual cycle  of  deer  growth  and  behavior. 
Simply  lending  that  program  to  an  in- 
terested teacher  has  some  value,  but 
how  much  more  effective  it  would  be  to 
have  a deer  hunter,  who  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about,  show  the  program 
and  answer  questions  the  students 
might  have. 

This  kind  of  personal  contact  does 
more  than  teach  about  deer  biology.  It 
poses  the  hunter  in  the  role  of  a con- 
cerned and  knowledgeable  adult  who 
enjoys  the  recreation  sport  hunting 
provides.  Even  if  the  topic  of  hunting  is 
never  discussed,  the  students  will  be 
able  to  see  that  hunters  are  not  all 
slobs  and  bloodthirsty  killers,  as  many 
antihunters  would  have  them  believe. 

The  opportunity  is  clear.  Other  groups 
are  already  taking  advantage  of  it. 
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By  Steve  Kleiner 
District  Game  Protector 
Greene  County 

HAVING  A DISTRICT  that  borders 
another  state  has  some  interest- 
ing law  enforcement  ramifications.  For 
example,  hunting  seasons  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania  are  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time  of  year,  but  they 
tend  to  overlap  rather  than  coincide. 
Opening  and  closing  dates  can  vary  by 
weeks  from  state  to  state. 

I frequently  get  questions  on  how  far 
we  allow  someone  to  “drift”  over  the 
state  line.  Rumors  abound  that  “grace” 
distances  from  100  yards  to  several 
miles  are  allowed. 

My  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
there  is  no  set  distance  allowed  as 
room  for  error.  We  operate  under  the 
principle  of  common  sense  and  good 
judgement.  In  some  areas  mistakes  are 
possible  and  situations  are  handled 
accordingly.  But  as  the  West  Virginia 
hunter  who  drove  right  past  an  obvious 
state  line  marker  and  killed  a deer  dur- 
ing Pennsylvania’s  closed  season 
found  out,  penalties  for  poor  judge- 
ment are  provided  for  and  will  be 
meted  out. 

Then  there  are  the  creative  ones,  in- 
dividuals who  spend  more  time  trying 
to  figure  out  Game  Law  loopholes 
rather  than  concern  themselves  with 
its  intent.  They  forget  that  the  ultimate 
intent  of  our  wildlife  laws  and  regu- 
lations is  to  properly  manage  our  wild- 
life resources. 

Questions  such  as  “Is  it  legal  to 
stand  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  sea- 
son is  closed  and  shoot  into  West  Vir- 


ginia where  it’s  open?”  wear  thin.  I 
have  to  wonder  about  the  motives  of 
the  person  asking  the  question.  If  he’s 
looking  for  a loophole  to  allow  him  to 
hunt  in  Pennsylvania  during  closed 
season,  forget  it!  Let  common  sense 
and  good  judgement  prevail. 

September  1— I was  helping  Farm- 
Game  Manager  Jim  Spiller  post  safety 
zone  signs  today  when  we  happened 
by  a household  where  we  had  heard 
raccoons  were  being  kept  in  captivity. 
We  stopped  in  to  check  this  out,  and 
sure  enough  there  they  were,  several 
coons  in  a cage. 

The  head  of  the  household  came  out 
to  talk  to  us  but  could  not  legally  ac- 
count for  his  possession  of  the  coons. 
He  stated  he  had  bought  them  from  an 
unknown  person  who  was  just  passing 
through  the  area.  He  said  he  was  keep- 
ing them  as  pets. 

Up  to  this  point  the  fellow  was  rather 
congenial,  but  his  attitude  changed 
after  we  advised  him  that  keeping  the 
coons  was  illegal.  In  retrospect,  what 
followed  was  humorous,  but  at  the 
time,  with  a frenzied  Doberman  racing 
around,  the  humor  was  not  apparent. 

The  dog  had  been  there  all  along  and 
was  friendly  enough.  But  when  we  told 
his  master  the  coons  would  have  to  go 
the  man  became  quite  upset  and 
began  yelling,  “I  love  my  coons!  I love 
my  coons!”  The  Doberman  then  got 
caught  up  in  the  situation,  but  was  not 
sure  what  it  was  supposed  to  get  ex- 
cited about. 

Fortunately,  before  the  dog  figured 
out  that  we  were  upsetting  his  master, 
we  managed  to  calm  the  man  enough 
to  deal  rationally.  He  eventually  agreed 
to  release  the  coons  and  in  lieu  of  a 
citation  opted  for  a field  acknowledge- 
ment of  guilt. 

September  4 — September  is  the 
month  in  which  DGP  Bob  Shaffer  and  I 
set  up  virtually  all  of  our  Hunter  Educa- 
tion classes  in  our  districts.  We  do  this 
hoping  to  beat  the  last  minute  requests 
for  classes.  But  experience  tells  me 
that  no  matter  how  many  courses  I set 
up,  someone  will  be  calling  the  night 
before  opening  day,  wanting  a class 
for  a son  or  daughter.  This  evening, 
after  settling  fines  at  the  State  Police 
barracks,  I delivered  materials  to  the 
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Richhill  Township  Fire  Hall  where  our 
first  course  of  the  year  was  scheduled. 

Afterwards  my  wife  Marcy  radioed 
me  about  a possible  deer  poaching 
incident  in  the  center  of  the  district. 
Deputies  Harry  Gillispie  and  Dennis 
Blouir  were  close  by  and  responded. 
While  I made  my  way  in  that  direction, 
Deputies  Jim  Spiller  and  Al  Brown  radi- 
oed that  they  had  apprehended  a spot- 
lighter  in  the  same  vicinity. 

Unfortunately,  the  spotlighting  ve- 
hicle was  not  the  same  one  which  had 
been  reported  poaching  deer.  But 
before  the  spotters  were  released,  field 
acknowledgements  were  completed 
for  spotting  well  past  midnight. 

September  7—  I received  a call  from 
a guard  at  the  Greene  County  jail  about 
dove  hunters  shooting  close  to  build- 
ings this  afternoon.  When  I arrived  the 
man  said  he  had  heard  “buckshot”  land 
nearby  while  he  was  guarding  prison- 
ers in  the  exercise  yard.  At  first  he  had 
thought  it  was  a breakout,  but  then 
saw  the  hunters.  Understandably,  he 
was  upset. 

Meanwhile,  another  guard  had 
rounded  up  the  hunters.  But  after 
checking  licenses,  shotguns,  estab- 
lishing distances  and  finding  no  dam- 
age, I could  find  no  violation  of  the 
Game  Law.  The  hunters  were  just  be- 
yond the  150-yard  safety  zone  limit,  but 
topography  and  winds  allowed  their 
shot  to  be  carried  onto  the  jail  prop- 
erty. The  hunters  were  guilty  of  a lack 
of  good  judgement,  but  no  penalty  is 
provided  for  this  in  the  Game  Law.  The 
guard  said  he  would  check  into  tres- 
pass charges. 

September  10— Unlike  most  dis- 
tricts in  the  Southwest  Division,  west- 
ern Greene  County  does  not  have  many 
sportsmen’s  clubs.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
at  last  count  there  were  only  two  con- 
tinuously active  clubs,  one  of  which  is 
the  Waynesburg  Sportsman’s  Associa- 
tion. 

As  in  many  clubs,  the  Waynesburg 
organization  revolves  around  a core  of 
dedicated  members  who  keep  things 
going.  This  evening  I attended  a regu- 
lar monthly  meeting  to  discuss  new 
goings-on,  answer  questions  and  solicit 
assistance  with  our  pre-season  pheas- 
ant stocking  program. 


Last  year  several  members  turned 
out  to  assist  us.  Supervised  by  myself 
or  a deputy,  the  members  helped  stock 
Farm-Game  projects  throughout  our 
area.  The  stocking  went  so  well  I 
thought  we’d  try  it  again  this  year. 

September  12—  I investigated  an  ille- 
gal deer  killing  near  Jollytown  today.  A 
landowner  found  the  deer  lying  dead  at 
the  foot  of  a steep  hillside  near  the 
edge  of  his  property.  I examined  the 
carcass  and  found  a bullet  wound  in 
the  paunch.  In  all  likelihood  the  deer 
had  come  down  off  the  hill  after  being 
shot  and  died  where  he  found  it. 

With  the  landowner  acting  as  a 
guide,  I drove  around  to  the  hilltop  to 
look  things  over.  We  found  a prime 
wooded  area  but  noted  that  between 
there  and  the  place  where  the  deer  died 
is  the  West  Virginia-Pennsylvania  state 
line.  This  meant  that  the  actual  deer 
poaching  probably  took  place  in  West 
Virginia. 

We  found  no  evidence  that  pointed 
to  the  poacher’s  identity,  but  after  cart- 
ing the  deer  away  I called  my  West  Vir- 
ginia counterpart,  Officer  Gary  Wade, 
to  report  what  we  found. 

September  15  — The  blood  and  hair 
samples  I had  taken  to  the  crime  lab  in 
August  were  confirmed  to  be  from  a 
deer.  Up  to  now  we  had  heard  nothing 
from  the  defendants  in  that  incident, 
so  we  prepared  to  present  our  case 
before  the  magistrate. 

The  midday  mail  delivery  brought  the 
usual  variety  of  correspondence  includ- 
ing a letter  from  the  magistrate.  I 
guess  such  correspondence  would 
tend  to  send  a lot  of  people  into  ner- 
vous fits,  but  in  this  job  such  mail  is 
routine.  The  letter  contained  a check 
for  the  Game  Commission  for  some 
time  payments  on  old  prosecutions 
and  a notice  of  guilty  pleas  from  the 
three  defendants  in  the  August  deer 
killing.  I called  the  witnesses  to  give 
them  the  news. 

September  77—  My  state  vehicle  was 
broken  down  and  out  of  use  today. 
While  I made  arrangements  for  the  use 
of  another,  I spent  time  in  my  office 
engaging  in  an  exercise  I call  “file  and 
pitch.”  Probably  only  other  game  pro- 
tectors can  understand  how  the  piles 
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of  correspondence  that  come  across 
my  desk  accumulate.  When  the  stack 
of  paper  reaches  the  point  of  becoming 
a breeding  ground  for  exotic  fungi,  my 
wife  insists  that  either  I file  the  stuff  or 
pitch  it  out.  Hence,  the  name. 

I was  happily  running  a long  series 
of  pitches  when  the  phone  rang.  A man 
reported  picking  up  a roadkilled  deer 
and  wanted  a permit  to  keep  the  meat. 
Our  policy  now  allows  individuals  to 
pick  up  RKDs  but  requires  them  to 
report  it  to  a game  protector  within  24 
hours. 

I said  I would  supply  the  permit  and 
told  the  man  to  save  the  head  and  hide 
for  me.  If  the  new  policy  keeps  working 
this  well,  a lot  of  my  time  can  be  spent 
on  other  activities. 

September  22— Unfortunately,  not 
everyone  we  apprehend  in  Game  Law 
violations  can  accept  the  fact  that  he 
got  caught  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Such 
was  the  case  when  I received  a report 
that  one  of  my  own  deputies  was  al- 
legedly involved  in  an  illegal  deer  kill- 
ing. According  to  the  information  re- 
ceived, two  witnesses  had  seen  the 
deputy  illegally  kill  a deer.  Now,  I’ll  go 
on  record  that  I believe  all  my  deputies 
are  conscientious  and  in  no  way  would 
get  involved  in  something  like  this.  But 
I owed  it  to  the  deputy  to  track  down 
the  source  of  the  information.  I called 
on  DGP  Bob  Shaffer  to  accompany  me. 

The  first  thing  we  found  was  that  the 
last  person  to  purvey  this  information 
hadn’t  actually  seen  anything  himself; 
he  heard  it  from  someone  else.  It  was 
annoying  that  an  allegation  based  on 
nothing  but  hearsay  was  considered 
“gospel  truth”  by  this  party.  Further 
checking  turned  up  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  supposed  violation. 
Does  it  surprise  you  that  the  witnesses 
were  the  same  individuals  who  had 
been  apprehended  a few  weeks  earlier 
for  a Game  Law  violation  by  the  very 
same  deputy  they  were  accusing? 

To  wrap  up  the  incident,  we  estab- 
lished that  the  deer  the  deputy  was 
supposed  to  have  illegally  killed  was 
an  injured  one  that  a farmer  had  found. 
The  deer  was  suffering  from  a severe 
head  injury  and  had  to  be  destroyed  by 


the  deputy.  It  was  this  incident  that  the 
“witnesses”  had  concocted  their  story 
from. 

September  25-27  — The  Southwest 
Division  holds  a deputy  training  confer- 
ence every  so  often,  and  this  year  the 
conference  was  held  at  Deep  Valley 
Lake  in  Somerset  County.  The  grounds 
are  located  in  a scenic  mountain  area 
only  a few  miles  from  Pennsylvania’s 
highest  point,  Mt.  Davis. 

Along  with  myself  most  of  the  depu- 
ties from  our  district  attended  the  con- 
ference. The  subject  matter  was  varied 
and  interesting  and  included  firearms 
training,  legal  procedure,  and  an  up- 
date on  our  bear  management  program, 
to  mention  a few  of  the  categories 
covered. 

One  day  I spent  several  late  hours 
with  Deputy  Jim  Fisher  of  Somerset 
County.  While  Jim  guided  me  through 
the  mountainous  area,  we  talked  about 
our  respective  districts  and  their 
similarities  and  differences.  We  estab- 
lished one  thing  for  sure  — Game  Law 
violators  are  all  too  active  in  both 
areas. 

September  26  — Coincidentally  or 
otherwise,  a couple  of  poachers  were 
on  the  move  during  the  wee  hours  to- 
day while  most  of  our  crew  was  attend- 
ing the  deputy  conference.  Using  a con- 
struction vehicle  and  a high-powered 
rifle,  they  jacklighted  a large  buck. 

They  would  have  gotten  away  with  it 
too  if  it  weren’t  for  an  Allegheny  County 
deputy  sheriff  who  was  visiting  Greene 
County  this  weekend.  Hearing  the 
shot,  he  tried  to  call  a nearby  deputy 
game  protector  but  learned  he  was  at 
the  conference.  The  witness  then  de- 
cided to  at  least  try  to  get  the  violator’s 
license  number.  He  followed  the  ve- 
hicle all  the  way  to  Cameron,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  succeeded  in  getting  enough 
information  to  make  a case. 

The  next  morning  the  witness  located 
two  deputy  game  protectors  who  were 
not  at  the  conference  and  passed  on 
his  information.  They  wrapped  up  the 
investigation,  which  resulted  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  jack- 
lighters. 
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HOW  DOES  A pileated  woodpecker 
know  where  to  chisel  into  a tree 
to  find  carpenter  ants?  Do  the  ants 
give  off  a telltale  odor?  Does  the  bird’s 
insistent  bill-tapping  generate  echoes 
from  the  insects’  excavated  chambers? 
Is  the  woodpecker  attracted  to  an  ant 
tree  in  the  first  place  by  some  visual 
cue — a pattern  of  holes  in  the  bark,  a 
canker,  a shelf  fungus? 

How  does  a weasel  find  enough 
food  to  survive  over  winter?  Or,  the 
corollary  question:  How  do  pine  voles 
keep  from  getting  caught  by  weasels? 
Good  questions. 

Every  time  I stroll  through  an  or- 
chard, climb  a mountain,  sit  by  the 
neighbor’s  pond,  or  snoop  in  the  weeds 
with  a hand  lens — questions  pop  up. 
Some  stem  from  simple  ignorance:  I 
haven’t  read  the  right  articles  on  vole 
and  weasel  behavior,  nor  have  I spent 
enough  hours  along  the  edges  of  pine 
stands,  waiting  and  watching.  Some 
of  my  questions  have  been  explored  by 
scientists  and  naturalists,  but  never 
satisfactorily  answered,  such  as  the 
woodpecker’s  ability  to  find  food. 
There  are,  of  course,  countless  ques- 
tions for  which  I will  never  learn  an- 
swers, either  because  the  answers  do 
not  exist,  or  because  they  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  a human  sensibility. 

A question  that  has  puzzled  me  for 
years  is  why — or  whether — raccoons 
wash  their  food.  One  explanation  is 
that  raccoons  do  not  have  salivary 
glands,  and  must  wet  their  food  man- 
ually before  eating  it.  Actually,  I’ve 
never  seen  a wild  raccoon  dunk  food, 
and  some  scientists  believe  the  be- 
havior is  much  more  common  in  cap- 
tive animals.  One  investigator  saw 
caged  raccoons  eating  worms  and 
crabs  loaded  with  dirt,  and  later  dip- 
ping perfectly  clean  food  in  their 
water  dishes.  He  concluded  that  rac- 
coons dunk  to  practice  the  dexterous 
groping  they  use  in  the  wild  to  catch 
crayfish,  tadpoles,  and  other  water- 
dwelling prey — and,  perhaps,  because 
it  feels  good. 

Why  do  great  crested  flycatchers 
often  weave  shed  snake  skins  into  their 


nests?  These  aggressive  insect-eating 
birds  live  in  woodlots,  old  orchards, 
swamps,  and  parks.  Their  nests — big 
bundles  of  twigs,  leaves,  fur,  and  bark 
fibers,  unfortunately  out  of  view  in 
tree  holes  or  abandoned  woodpecker 
cavities — almost  always  include  a snake 
skin  or  a piece  of  cellophane.  Maybe 
the  dry,  crackling  material  scares  off 
predators.  Maybe  the  rustling  sound 
helps  the  parent  birds  locate  their  eggs 
in  the  darkened  chamber.  Maybe  fly- 
catchers just  pick  up  skins  and  cello- 
phane along  with  miscellaneous  trash 
that  they  also  incorporate  into  their 
nests.  But  snake  skins  are  not  common 
items,  and  it  seems  likely  that  fly- 
catchers spend  considerable  time 
searching  for  them.  There  must  be  a 
reason  why. 

Nuthatches 

On  the  subject  of  bird  nests,  a nut- 
hatch will  often  spend  considerable 
time  sweeping  its  bill  through  the  air, 
inside  and  outside  a prospective  nest 
cavity,  while  holding  a crushed  insect 
between  its  mandibles.  A fumigation 
technique?  A method  of  marking  the 
home  off  limits  to  other  nuthatches?  A 
way  to  repel  squirrels  also  looking  for 
homes? 

Why  does  a male  marsh  wren  as- 
semble dummy  nests — up  to  10  of 
them — before  the  female  builds  the 
real  nest  and  lays  eggs  in  it?  Since 
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dummy  nests  are  usually  in  more  con- 
spicuous places  than  the  real  item, 
they  may  serve  to  confuse  predators, 
but  no  one  knows  for  sure. 

How  did  the  cowbird  come  to  lay 
eggs  in  other  birds’  nests?  Biologi- 
cally, it’s  a sensible  move:  the  cowbird 
foists  off  on  its  neighbors  the  energy- 
consuming, dangerous  chores  of  build- 
ing a nest,  hatching  eggs,  and  rearing 
young.  Cowbirds  must  have  been 
nesters  at  one  time.  Why  did  they, 
and  about  80  other  species  of  birds 
around  the  world,  become  parasites? 
Maybe  it  was  a sporadic  behavior 
(many  other  birds  occasionally  lay 
eggs  in  the  wrong  nest)  reinforced  by 
survival  of  the  misplaced  young.  Are 
cowbirds  polygamous  or  promiscu- 
ous? Without  the  strong  pair  bond 
that  other  birds  form,  cowbirds  could 


have  lost  their  instincts  to  defend  ter- 
ritories and  build  nests,  forcing  the 
females  to  lay  in  any  nests  that  they 
could  find. 

Why  do  grouse  drum?  (This  ques- 
tion grew  out  of  an  answer  to  a previ- 
ous question:  What’s  that  strange 
whirring  noise  coming  from  the  crab- 
apple  patch?) 

We  know,  of  course,  that  male 
grouse  drum  to  attract  females.  Grouse 
drum  during  the  spring  mating  season 
and  sometimes  in  autumn,  prompted 
by  a certain  ratio  of  daylight  to  dark- 
ness. But  why  should  grouse  drum  for 
mates  instead  of  calling,  like  most 
other  birds?  A calling  grouse  could 
hide  in  a bush  or  a sheltered  tree — 
much  safer  vantage  points  than  the 
exposed  logs  and  stumps  that  they  usu- 
ally choose.  Grouse  are  fairly  silent 
birds;  maybe  they  don’t  have  the  voice 
of  a wood  warbler,  but  surely  they 
could  muster  a call  at  least  as  appeal- 
ing as  that  of  a grackle,  and  grackles 
seem  to  have  little  trouble  winning 
mates. 

Birds  sing  out  mating  advertise- 
ments, warnings,  alarms,  proclama- 
tions of  territory,  requests  for  recruit- 
ment, and  calls  for  dispersal.  They  do 
a lot  of  communicating  with  their 
calls,  but  do  they  ever  just  sing  for  the 
fun  of  it?  A wood  thrush  works  through 
its  liquid  range  again  and  again, 
sometimes  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a 
run  and  going  back  to  the  beginning, 
like  a master  flutist  practicing.  A her- 
mit thrush  sings  its  undulating  melody 
in  one  pitch,  and  repeats  it  in  another. 
A meadowlark  can  sing  some  300 
notes,  arranging  them  in  three-  to  six- 
note  measures  for  50  separate  songs. 
Mockingbirds  and  thrashers  spout 
dozens  of  songs  learned  by  listening  to 
other  birds.  People  need  and  love  to 
make  music — do  birds  have  the  same 
need? 

Several  weeks  ago,  I was  driving  a 
country  road  at  dusk.  A rabbit  darted 
onto  the  berm.  It  ran  along  in  front  of 
the  truck  for  50  feet  or  so,  until  sud- 
denly it  stopped  and  leaped  into  the 
air,  shooting  straight  up  for  about 
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three  feet,  legs  churning.  When  it 
came  back  down,  it  dashed  into  the 
brush.  I appreciated  the  acrobatics, 
but  I’m  still  trying  to  figure  out  the 
reason  for  or  the  purpose  of  the  move. 

Why  can  some  animals  eat  fungi 
that  are  poisonous  to  humans?  Deer, 
rabbits,  squirrels,  and  other  rodents 
seem  able  to  feast  on  many  mushrooms 
that  make  us  sick.  It’s  possible  that  the 
toxins  cannot  pass  through  the  ani- 
mals’ intestinal  walls  and  get  into 
their  blood.  Or  maybe  enzymes  are 
the  answer.  Fungal  toxins  are  often 
large,  bulky  molecules;  a deer,  for  in- 
stance, may  possess  an  enzyme  that 
reduces  a toxin  to  smaller  components 
that  are  safe  to  digest. 

A more  basic  question  is  why  fungi 
and  plants  have  toxins.  In  general, 
these  compounds  work  too  slowly  to 
constitute  an  immediate  defense — we 
don’t  break  into  a rash  the  instant  we 
tear  out  a poison  ivy  vine,  or  keel  over 
as  soon  as  we  pop  a nightshade  berry 
into  our  mouths.  Also,  mammals  have 
been  around  to  eat  plants  for  a rela- 
tively short  time,  so  it  seems  unlikely 
that  plant  poisons  are  weapons  against 
us,  wrought  by  evolution.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  chance.  Plants  and  fungi 
have  no  excretory  systems.  Could  tox- 
ins be  waste  products  tied  up  in  forms 
not  harmful  to  the  plants — but,  coin- 
cidentally, deadly  to  other  organisms? 

Green  plants  are  supposed  to  sus- 
tain themselves  on  carbon  dioxide, 
water,  and  minerals,  with  an  assist 
from  sunshine  and  chlorophyll.  What 
goaded  some  plants  into  turning  the 
tables  on  animals — catching,  killing, 
and  eating  them?  Botanists  have  a 
tentative  answer:  it  was  a nutrient 
shortage.  Tipped  off  by  the  nitrogen- 
poor  soils  that  many  carnivorous 
plants  inhabit,  the  scientists  speculate 
that  the  plants  trap  animals  for  their 
nitrogen-rich  amino  acids. 

Why  do  male  butterflies  have 
brightly  colored  wings?  I’d  always 
assumed  that  the  striking  designs — in- 
cluding ultraviolet  patterns  not  visible 
to  the  human  eye — work  to  enamor 
females.  But  recently  I read  about  two 


scientists  who  changed  the  wing  col- 
ors of  a common  North  American  but- 
terfly, only  to  find  that  the  males  still 
attracted  mates.  They  began  wonder- 
ing whether  the  colors  might  be  threat 
signals.  Since  butterflies  are  fragile,  it 
would  pay  them  to  ritualize  combat. 
Does  a male  swallowtail’s  black-and- 
yellow  striping  carry,  for  another 
male,  the  same  message  as  a clenched 
fist? 

Why  does  a chipmunk  sound  a 
loud,  highpitched  squeak  when  a fox 
or  a hawk  approaches?  Is  it  to  warn 
other  chipmunks  in  neighboring  terri- 
tories? Or  is  it  to  cause  other  chip- 
munks to  pop  up  their  own  heads  and 
look  around,  drawing  the  predator’s 
attention  away  from  the  chipmunk 
who  squeaked  in  the  first  place? 

Can  turkey  vultures  smell  carrion, 
or  must  they  locate  it  by  sight?  Do 
woodcock  smell  worms  underground, 
or  listen  for  them,  or  trust  to  luck? 

What  does  a crow  or  a hawk  or  an 
owl  think  about,  hunkered  in  a tree 
on  a rainy  day? 

I wonder  how  many  animals  sleep 
the  way  we  sleep — soundly,  and  for 
long  periods,  barely  aware  of  our  sur- 
roundings? Or  do  they  nap  for  a mo- 
ment, waken,  sample  their  surround- 
ings for  danger  or  messages,  and  then 
drowse  off  again?  Foxes  are  said  to 
sleep  in  this  fitful  manner.  If  so,  do 
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they  dream?  Dogs  appear  to,  or  at  least 
that’s  how  we  interpret  their  muscle 
tremors  and  stifled  yips.  What  do 
dogs  dream  about?  Food?  Hunting? 
The  dog  next  door?  How  far  down  the 
complexity  scale  does  dreaming  occur? 
Do  deer  dream?  Bats?  Birds?  Frogs? 
Insects?  Planaria? 

To  what  extent  do  animals  com- 
municate with  each  other?  They  send 
many  messages  silently,  using  body 
postures  and  chemical  scents  that 
elicit  specific  responses.  They  make 
sounds  by  striking  inanimate  objects, 
or  by  moving  body  parts.  These  non- 
vocal communiques — and  many  voice 
calls,  too — seem  to  be  generalized,  tar- 
geted not  at  specific  individuals,  but 
at  any  other  members  of  the  species. 
How  often  do  animals  address  each 
other  individually?  In  many  animals, 
mothers  recognize  their  young  and 
communicate  with  them.  Mates  talk 
to  each  other.  When  one  member  of  a 
raven  pair  is  missing,  its  partner  may 
utter  sounds  normally  made  only  by 
the  absent  bird — which  will  quickly 
return  when  it  hears  the  sounds.  Do 
ravens,  then,  have  names? 

Purpose  Of  Antlers? 

Male  deer — white-tailed  and  mule 
deer,  elk,  moose,  and  caribou — grow 
and  shed  antlers  every  year.  Antlers 
are  part  of  the  skeletal  system,  ex- 
ternal, branching  bones  that  require 
considerable  nutriments  to  grow. 
When  males  fight  for  breeding  rights 
to  females,  they  use  their  antlers  as 
weapons.  But  why  such  elaborate, 
throwaway  headgear?  Mammals  with- 
out antlers  have  no  trouble  sorting  out 
supremacy.  Could  it  be  that  antlers 
(and  also  horns,  bony  structures  on 
antelope  and  sheep  which  grow  by 
increments,  becoming  larger  and  heav- 
ier each  year)  are  needed  by  species 
whose  males  tend  to  gather  large  har- 
ems of  females?  Do  they  function  as 
visual  identification  marks  for  the 
females?  Are  they — or  were  they,  at 
one  time — herding  devices,  or  wea- 
pons for  use  against  predators? 

Why  do  animals  play?  In  some 


cases,  play  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
learning  process.  Fox  pups  wrestle, 
honing  muscles  and  reflexes.  A young 
prairie  falcon  may  carry  a cow  chip 
into  the  air,  drop  it,  and  swoop  down 
to  strike  the  falling  object  as  if  it  were 
a pigeon  or  a starling.  But  adults  play, 
too.  Ravens  fly  upside  down,  croaking 
to  themselves.  Falcons  wheel  through 
the  air  in  mock  combat.  Otters  juggle 
rocks,  and  muskrats  and  beavers  pre- 
cipitate themselves  down  muddy  banks. 
Bears  body-surf  down  snowbanks, 
trudge  back  to  the  top,  and  launch 
themselves  again.  Some  animals  play 
with  animals  of  other  species:  ravens 
have  been  discovered  romping  with 
dogs,  and  foxes  with  mountain  sheep 
and  caribou.  Why? 

Sometimes  the  woods  and  fields  are 
frantic  with  activity:  dozens  of  birds 
feeding  and  calling,  woodchucks  and 
chipmunks  out  of  their  burrows, 
squirrels  foraging,  deer  stirring,  a fox 
on  the  prowl.  On  some  occasions  the 
stepped-up  activity  precedes  a storm, 
suggesting  that  the  animals  sense  the 
lowering  barometric  pressure,  and  are 
trying  to  feed  themselves  before  bad 
weather  forces  them  to  take  cover. 
But  in  other  cases,  no  storm  is  coming. 
Why  such  a sudden  hubbub  among  so 
many  different  creatures? 

Why  do  crows  and  ravens  pilfer 
bright  objects?  How  much  credance 
do  other  birds  give  to  blue  jays’  alarm 
calls?  How  does  a migrating  bird  find 
its  way  back  to  the  tree  where  it 
nested  the  year  before?  Do  the  hearts 
of  birds  ever  stop  beating  in  flight?  Do 
deer,  with  their  heavily  insulated 
coats,  ever  feel  cold?  How  do  snow 
fleas  know  how  to  make  contact  for 
their  seething  mating  masses  on  top  of 
the  snow? 

Why  does  the  oak  tree  hold  its 
leaves  all  winter?  Why  does  the  witch 
hazel  flower  in  the  fall?  What  kind  of 
an  image  does  the  rattlesnake  see,  its 
brain  fed  with  impulses  from  the  heat- 
sensing pits  on  the  sides  of  its  head? 

One  question  about  nature — Will 
we  ever  have  as  many  answers  as 
questions? — has  a swift,  sure  answer. 
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Getting  back  to  . . . 

The  Long  Look 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


THERE  WERE  OVER  lOO  present 
in  the  fluctuating  attendance  at 
the  “special  interest  session”  on  bow- 
hunting at  the  annual  National  Rifle 
Association’s  exhibit  in  Philadelphia 
last  April  when  I asked  the  question, 
“How  many  of  you  here  have  seen  a 
longbow  before?”  Gene  Jones,  of  Flor- 
ida, former  executive  director  of 
American  Archery  Council,  had  just 
completed  a presentation  and  brief  his- 
tory of  the  famed  hunting  arm  and 
one  time  weapon  of  war. 

Although  it  must  be  assumed  that 
all  of  those  present  had  more  than  a 
passing  interest  in  the  bow  and  arrow, 
a show  of  hands  indicated  that  about 
one-fourth  had  never  seen  a longbow 
before.  To  bring  all  the  spectators  up 
to  date,  two  longbows  provided  for 
the  program  by  Tom  Cole,  Pottstown, 
were  passed  around. 


Dave  Staples,  Easton,  and  Sher- 
wood Schoch,  Douglassville,  each  fol- 
lowed in  turn  with  excellent  presen- 
tations on  the  recurve  and  the  com- 
pound bow  respectively.  And,  when 
the  question  and  answer  session  came 
to  conclude  the  two-hour  program  for 
which  I was  responsible  as  chairman 
of  the  NRA’s  Bowhunting  Subcommit- 
tee, it  soon  became  obvious  where  the 
most  interest  is  in  archery  equipment 
today.  As  might  be  anticipated,  the 
longbow  elicited  some  questions  out 
of  curiosity  and  some  of  the  old  arch- 
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TODAY  TOM  turns  out  50  to  60  bows  a year. 
He  starts  from  rough  logs  obtained  locally, 
with  a preference  for  yew,  osage  orange, 
walnut  and  hickory.  Rubber  strips,  cut  from 
truck  tire  inner  tubes,  are  used  to  compress 
the  laminations  and  handle  together.  And, 
finally,  Tom  finishes  the  bow  with  files, 
rasps,  sandpaper  and  plenty  of  elbow 
grease.  Based  on  the  number  of  longbows 
he  and  other  manufacturers  have  made, 
Tom  figures  there  are  from  300  to  400  hunt- 
ers using  longbows  in  the  state. 


ers  had  questions  about  the  recurve, 
but  the  more  practical  questions  dealt 
with  the  vastly  more  popular  com- 
pound. 

This  could  be  expected.  But  the 
more  obvious  interest  in  the  com- 
pounds tends  to  camouflage  a small 
though  growing  segment  of  bowhunt- 
ers  who  are  going  back  to,  or  starting 
with,  the  modern  version  of  the  old 
English  longbow.  Tom  Cole  is  a case 
in  point,  but  he  is  only  one  of  a con- 
siderable number  across  the  country 
who  are  building  or  buying  longbows 
for  their  hunting  sport. 

First  Hand  Look 

As  one  who  started  with  a lemon- 
wood  stave,  my  personal  interest 
prompted  a visit  to  Cole’s  garage  “fac- 
tory” at  319  Manatawnay  Street  in 
Pottstown,  for  a first  hand  look  at 
what  is  being  done  today  with  the  an- 
cient arm.  My  first  question  about  the 
number  of  longbow  hunters  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  an  attempt  to  put  the 
longbow  in  proper  perspective  rela- 
tive to  the  overall  state  hunting  scene. 

“Taking  a wild  guess,”  Tom  said,  “I 
would  say  we  probably  have  300  to 
400  longbow  hunters  in  the  state  at 
this  time — judging  this  by  the  number 
of  bows  I have  sold  and  by  talking 
with  other  manufacturers.  This  is 
probably  one  of  the  foremost  states  for 
longbow  shooting.”  He  reminded  me 
that  this  column  at  one  time  carried  a 
profile  on  Ben  “Red”  Stuart,  Camp 
Hill,  who  shot  the  longbow  in  target 
competition  and  at  the  time  was  well 
toward  the  top  competing  against 
recurve  bows. 
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Like  many,  Tom  Cole  credits  the 
famous  Howard  Hill  with  really  get- 
ting him  into  archery.  Although  Tom 
had  played  around  with  a little  long- 
bow as  a youngster,  it  wasn’t  until  he 
was  stationed  in  Washington  state 
with  the  Air  Force  in  1960  that  he 
really  got  the  fever.  He  went  to  a fair 
and  recalls,  . this  old  fellow  com- 
ing out  on  horseback  shooting  beer 
cans  off  a fencerow  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.”  Later  he  was  introduced  to 
Howard  Hill  who  shot  the  longbow 
exclusively  in  many  feats  for  exhibi- 
tion and  for  moving  pictures. 

However,  when  Tom  came  home 
from  the  service,  he  couldn’t  find  any 
longbows.  He  bought  a recurve  and 
did  well  with  it  on  the  target  range, 
but  had  poor  luck  hunting.  Finally  he 
found  a lemonwood  longbow,  “for 
nine  dollars,”  and  he  immediately  felt 
that  he  was  back  in  the  hunting  busi- 
ness. He  later  acquired  a Howard  Hill 
longbow  and  took  his  first  deer  with 
it. 

After  reading  about  Ben  Stuart 
here,  Tom  contacted  him.  Stuart  had 
just  finished  making  a longbow,  and 
the  two  became  fast  friends  and  hunt- 
ing companions. 

At  first,  building  longbows  for  him- 
self and  his  friends  was  just  a hobby, 
but  today  Tom  turns  out  50  to  60  bows 
a year.  He  alternates  this  avocation 
with  his  job  as  prison  guard  for  the 
State  Correctional  Institution  at  Gra- 
terford — except  for  the  month  of 
October! 

Although  he  will  build  bows  to  any 
specification,  Tom  personally  prefers 
yew,  osage  orange  and  split  bamboo, 
in  that  order.  He  also  utilizes  walnut 
and  hickory.  Good  yew  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  come  by,  with 
most  of  the  usable  wood  available  only 
in  Oregon.  This  is  a traditional  wood 
from  which  most  English  longbows 
were  made,  as  were  those  used  by  Dr. 
Saxton  Pope  and  Arthur  Young,  for 
whom  the  Pope  and  Young  Club  was 
named.  In  his  collection,  Cole  has  a 
yew  bow  made  in  the  1920s  by  the  late 
Doug  Easton. 


Bamboo  can  be  excellent,  but  Tom 
is  finding  it  tough  to  obtain  the  qual- 
ity he  requires  for  his  bows. 

The  modern  longbow  is  consider- 
ably different  than  the  self  bow,  or 
those  made  from  one  piece  of  wood, 
favored  by  the  English.  The  ancient 
bow,  except  for  a wrapping  of  some 
material  such  as  leather  for  a grip, 
and  the  frequent  addition  of  bone  or 
horn  tips,  was  simply  a sophisticated 
stave  of  wood  properly  tapered  to  give 
as  much  cast  as  possible  with  the 
knowledge  then  available.  However, 
the  belly  of  the  bow  was  rounded  to  a 
flattened  oval  shape  when  viewed  as  a 
cross-section.  It  was  Dr.  Clarence 
Hickman  who  first  disputed  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  configuration.  He 
claimed,  and  proved,  that  the  bow,  in 


Where  Is  It? 

Presumably  this  ancient  archer 
stands  on  someone’s  shelf  some- 
where. The  excellent  carving  was 
photographed  by  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam S.  Cooper,  Elkton,  Maryland, 
and  was  last  seen  publicly  in  1939. 
The  carving  depicts  the  other  side  of 
the  longbow  when  it  was  used  as  the 
chief  weapon  of  war  in  the  days  of 
Robin  Hood.  The  indistinct  lettering 
on  the  base  is,  “York  Round.”  Have 
you  seen  it? 


TOM  has  quite  a selection  of  longbows, 
most  of  which  he  made  himself,  but  the 
fourth  from  the  left  is  a yew  bow  made  in 
the  1920s  by  Doug  Easton. 

effect,  worked  against  itself  as  its  belly 
compressed  to  negate  to  a consider- 
able degree  the  natural  resiliency  of 
the  wood. 

Consequently,  today’s  longbows, 
and  those  made  by  Tom  Cole,  fre- 
quently have  laminated,  though  nar- 
row and  nearly  flat,  limbs.  Cole 
sometimes  combines  osage  orange  and 
yew  together,  as  well  as  yew  and 
bamboo.  Occasionally,  walnut  is  util- 
ized and  maple  is  sometimes  added. 
The  grip  is  a separate  unit  fastened  to 
the  bow. 

Cole  cuts  much  of  his  own  wood 
with  the  exception  of  bamboo,  which 
comes  in  nine- foot  strips  of  the  same 
sort  once  more  popular  for  flyrods, 
and  imported  yew.  He  has  the  bam- 
boo cut  into  proper  size  laminations. 
He  takes  other  wood,  obtained  locally 
in  log  form,  to  a mill  and  has  it  cut 
into  strips  36  to  40  inches  long  and 
two  inches  in  thickness.  These  are  sent 
to  Old  Master  Crafter  in  Illinois,  who 
returns  finished  laminations  tapered 
to  varying  degrees.  Osage  orange  as 
well  as  walnut,  hickory  and  maple  are 


available  locally.  For  handles,  or 
grips,  Tom  leans  to  hickory.  He  feels 
that  it  tends  to  “add  just  a little  more 
calmness  to  it  (the  bow),  because  it 
has  a bit  of  give  to  it.”  He  will  use 
African  bulbinga  if  someone  requests 
a “pretty  bow.” 

I inquired,  since  the  expansion  and 
contraction  coefficiency  would  be  the 
same,  why  the  same  wood  is  not  used 
for  handles  as  in  the  bow  itself.  Tom 
explained  that  with  osage  orange,  he 
frequently  does  use  the  same  wood. 
However,  yew,  being  very  soft,  needs 
something  more  stable  in  the  middle 
of  the  bow.  He  explained  further  that 
he  uses  Gordon  fiberglass  for  both  the 
back  and  belly  of  his  bows.  He  uses 
.040-inch-thick  strips  for  the  belly  and 
.050  strips  for  the  back.  This  takes  the 
place  of  the  rawhide  which  was  once 
used  for  both  sides  of  the  bow. 

Lamination  of  flat  strips  of  wood 
and  fiberglass  is  a radical  departure 
from  the  ancient  bow,  but  it  does  not 
rob  the  basic  design  of  its  utility  while 
increasing  power  and  smoothness  in 
use.  Today’s  longbows  are  known  as 
“English- American  semi-longbows.” 

In  process,  laminations  are  rough- 
cut  to  shape  on  a band  saw  before  glue 
is  applied.  They  are  then  pressed 
together  by  continuous  wraps  of  rub- 
ber strips  before  heat  is  applied  to 
cure  the  blank.  From  this  point,  most 
other  work  is  done  by  hand.  Wood 
rasps  and  mill  files  are  used  to  work 
the  stave  into  desired  form,  and  it  is 
then  sandpapered  for  the  final  finish. 
String  nocks  are  cut  into  each  end 
with  a rattail  file.  Spar  varnish  is  ap- 
plied to  protect  the  completed  bow. 
This  of  course  is  oversimplification  of 
a very  complicated  and  tedious  opera- 
tion. 

After  all  this,  the  question  still 
arises,  “Why  go  back  to  relatively 
primitive  equipment  when  more  effi- 
cient bows  are  available?” 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  with  the 
desire  that  sent  us  back  to  the  bow  in 
the  first  place.  There’s  no  doubt  that  a 
firearm  is  a more  efficient  tool  for  col- 
lecting game.  Yet,  following  World 
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War  II,  when  the  need  to  supplement 
the  larder  became  less  pressing  than  it 
was  during  the  Depression  years  of  the 
’30s,  some  of  us  were  caught  up  in  the 
challenge  of  bow  hunting. 

Today’s  gadgetry  and  super- efficient 
archery  equipment  have  not  com- 
pletely obviated  the  special  challenge, 
but  they  have  made  it  much  easier  for 
those  knowledgeable  and  skillful 
enough  to  utilize  these  advantages. 

Tom  Cole  has  a daughter  and  six 
sons  of  whom  three  are  now  of  hunt- 
ing age.  Two  of  his  sons  hunt  exclu- 
sively with  the  rifle,  but  his  16-year- 
old  is  quite  a proficient  archer  and 
already  has  taken  two  deer  and  a bear 
with  the  longbow.  My  own  memory 
sometimes  stops  at  a special  spot 
where  a small  doe  dropped  to  my 
homemade  longbow  and  propelled  me 
into  an  interest  in  bowhunting  that 
has  taken  me  over  much  of  North 
America. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  longbow 


is  back.  It  never  left.  But  it  is  true  that 
increasing  numbers  are  becoming  in- 
terested in  this  phase  of  hunting  with 
the  bow  and  arrow.  Statewide,  there 
is  only  one  formal  organization  of  long- 
bowmen,  The  Woodsmen  of  Washing- 
ton. There  is  also  a loose  association 
calling  itself  the  Loyalsock  Longbow- 
men,  who  carry  on  the  tradition  in  the 
east-central  part  of  the  state.  Nation- 
ally, the  National  Barebow  Associa- 
tion includes  both  longbow  and  re- 
curve shooters  who  disdain  any 
attachments  or  sighting  aids  what- 
soever. Longbow  shooters  even  have 
their  own  magazine,  Longbow  Shoot- 
ers Digest,  now  published  from  Box 
223,  Portal,  Arizona  85632. 

More  and  more  longbow  builders 
are  springing  up  across  the  country, 
although  to  my  knowledge  none  of  the 
major  manufacturers  have  been  enticed 
into  competition  with  them.  I am  best 
acquainted  with  Old  Timer  Longbow 
operation,  Tom  Cole,  prop. 
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THIRTY-SOME  YEARS  AGO,  one  of  Bob  Bell’s  pets  was  the  wildcat  240  Cobra,  built  on  an 
early  M70  action  with  Buhmiller  bull  barrel  and  18x  Unertl.  It  accounted  for  thousands  of 
varmints  over  the  years. 
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6 4 TT  SHOULDN’T  be  that  difficult 
J.  for  you  to  answer  after  writing 
about  guns  for  several  decades,”  I was 
told  by  a phone  caller.  “I’d  think  that 
after  testing  hundreds  of  varmint  out- 
fits, picking  the  best  one  would  be 
rather  elementary.” 

“It’s  not  that  easy,”  I replied. 
“There’s  more  than  meets  the  eye. 
Also,  when  you  say  the  best  varmint 
outfit,  you’re  not  being  too  specific.” 
“Just  to  make  it  simple,”  he  cut  in, 
“what  cartridge  impressed  you  the 
most?” 

The  mild  argument  went  back  and 
forth  for  another  ten  minutes  until  he 
finally  agreed  it  wasn’t  such  a simple 
question  after  all.  The  phone  call  did 
give  me  a new  perspective  on  the 
problems  involved  in  choosing  the 
right  varmint  rifle  and  cartridge.  In 
trying  to  pin  me  down,  he  brought  to 
light  a few  things  I never  thought  of. 


One  thing  he  emphasized  several 
times  was  that  I should  write  a col- 
umn with  some  sound  advice  that 
would  bring  this  issue  “out  of  the 
dust.”  I made  a mental  note  to  do 
that,  but  time  has  a way  of  pushing 
things  to  the  back  shelves  of  the  mind. 
Chances  are  I might  not  have  thought 
of  that  statement  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
a discussion  with  a varmint  hunter  at 
the  NRA  show  in  Philadelphia  a few 
months  ago.  He  too  asked  me  to  write 
something  that  would  bring  every- 
thing “out  of  the  dust.” 

It  seemed  like  a good  idea,  and  it 
appeared  relatively  simple.  I have 
decades  of  varmint  hunting  to  my 
credit,  and  I’ve  fired  a thousand  or 
more  varmint  outfits.  Still,  I wasn’t 
completely  sure  what  all  the  dust  was 
about.  Was  it  caliber,  cartridge  or 
type  of  rifle?  If  we  take  these  three 
things  and  then  mix  in  bullet  weight, 
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velocity  and  trajectory  arc,  the  soup 
thickens  faster  than  I can  stir.  Other 
annoying  items  like  barrel  size,  type 
of  action,  factory  versus  custom  and 
total  financial  outlay  made  me  realize 
that  “bringing  it  out  of  the  dust”  was 
not  just  a figure  of  speech. 

Many  times  I have  stepped  back  into 
varmint  rifle  history  to  set  the  scene 
for  the  modern  rifle  and  cartridge.  It’s 
impossible  to  avoid  the  pre-222  Rem- 
ington days.  Varmint  hunting — which 
is  basically  crow,  fox  and  woodchuck 
in  Pennsylvania — played  second  fid- 
dle to  both  small  and  big  game  hunt- 
ing back  then.  In  fact,  it  may  have 
ranked  only  as  an  alternative  type  of 
hunting  during  the  pre- World  War  II 
years.  Actually,  it  wasn’t  so  much  rid- 
ding the  area  of  chucks  as  it  was  get- 
ting a supplemental  meat  supply. 
There  just  weren’t  many  dedicated 
chuck  hunters;  foxes  were  hunted  in 
the  winter  or  trapped,  and  only  a 
handful  of  farm  boys  blasted  the 
12-gauge  at  pesky  crows.  Varmint 
shooting  didn’t  qualify  then  for  a spe- 
cially built  rifle. 

There  is  seldom  any  effort  to  design 
new  shooting  gear  for  a particular 
type  of  hunting  if  there  isn’t  a demand 
from  the  hunter.  While  the  average 
hunter  took  varmint  shooting  on  a hit 
or  miss  basis  (no  pun  intended) , a few 
dedicated  varmint  hunters,  mostly 
gunsmiths,  were  producing  a maze  of 
wildcat  outfits  for  their  own  use. 

When  the  22  Hornet  appeared 
around  1932,  the  hunter  who  knew 
nothing  about  modifying  cartridges  or 
cutting  a chamber  in  a barrel  had  a 
cartridge  that  really  overshadowed 
the  22  rimfire,  the  22  Extra  Long  and 
the  22  Winchester  Rimfire  (WRF). 
The  little  Hornet  is  considered  under- 
powered for  today’s  long  range  shoot- 
ing, but  back  then  it  was  impressive 
indeed.  When  its  200-yard  accuracy 
range  became  known  across  the  na- 
tion, this  tiny  whip-cracking  center- 
fire  assured  the  varmint  clan  that  the 
ultimate  varmint  cartridge  had  ap- 
peared. 

Had  it  not  been  for  gunwriters  like 


THE  FABULOUS  222  Remington  cartridge 
was  introduced  in  1950  in  the  M722  rifle, 
shown  here  with  8x  Unertl.  It’s  still  the  top 
load  for  medium-range  varmints. 

C.  S.  Landis  and  Charles  E.  Travis, 
Jr.,  and  gunsmiths  like  Jerry  Gebby 
and  P.  O.  Ackley,  just  to  name  a few, 
the  Hornet  might  still  be  the  number 
one  varmint  cartridge.  However,  even 
while  using  the  Hornet  they  had  bet- 
ter things  in  mind,  and  I’m  amazed 
their  work  didn’t  ring  a bell  with  some 
of  the  gun  manufacturers  of  that  era. 
Maybe  the  old  adage  of  not  being  able 
to  see  the  woods  for  the  trees  is  appro- 
priate in  this  case. 

Things  Are  Different  Today 

Things  are  different  today.  We 
have  a number  of  fine  varmint  car- 
tridges, along  with  some  extremely 
accurate  varmint  rifles.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  multitude  of  gear  on  the  shelves 
today  that  stirs  up  the  dust.  There’s  no 
shortage  of  components.  Those  who 
prefer  handloads  have  a dozen  suppli- 
ers who  make  top  notch  components. 
As  I explained  in  “Road  to  Accuracy” 
in  the  July  issue,  varmint  shooting  has 
been  enhanced  by  better  bullets.  In 
fact,  all  types  of  shooting  have  prof- 
ited from  the  high  quality  bullet  of  to- 
day. 

Only  a few  years  back,  many  var- 
mint bullets  were  completely  hand- 
made, and  since  commercial  bullet 
jackets  were  not  always  available, 
fired  22  long  rifle  cases  were  some- 
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BONANZA  CO-AX  press  has  features  - quick 
die  exchange,  universal  shellholder,  fired 
primer  catcher  — which  make  it  a favorite  of 
many. 

times  used.  The  same  can  be  done  to- 
day, as  Corbin  Manufacturing  & Sup- 
ply Co.  in  Phoenix,  Oregon,  offers  a 
Jacket  Maker  Die  that  rolls  the  head 
rim  out  of  a fired  22  long  rifle  case. 
This  is  an  inexpensive  way  of  getting 
jackets,  but  factory  jackets  are  supe- 
rior due  to  their  consistency  in  wall 
thickness  and  weight  and  their  ability 
to  withstand  higher  velocities.  Still,  I 
have  thousands  of  rimfire  empties  to 
roll  out  if  the  need  arises. 

The  old-time  varmint  buffs  were 
not  completely  free  from  confusion. 
They  didn’t  have  today’s  sophisticated 
gear  or  stacks  of  ballistic  data,  nor 
was  there  always  a supplier  to  whip 
out  a set  of  case  forming  dies;  on  occa- 
sion they  painstakingly  machined  and 
honed  a set  from  raw  steel. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  the  end 
results  from  these  craftsmen.  They  did 
the  footwork  that  put  varmint  shoot- 
ing in  a respected  light.  Their  confu- 
sion may  have  been  from  the  lack  of 
things,  ours  is  from  an  abundance. 
We  all  have  opinions,  but  usually  opin- 
ions are  biased  and  based  on  personal 
experience,  not  from  controlled  test- 
ing on  the  range  and  in  the  field.  Be- 
lieve me,  there  is  a difference. 

After  kicking  this  matter  around  for 
several  days,  I reached  the  conclusion 


most  of  the  debate  centers  around  the 
cartridge.  The  rifle  is  more  or  less  one 
functional  piece;  it's  designed  for  one 
specific  cartridge.  The  cartridge  is  more 
versatile.  While  its  external  dimen- 
sions don’t  change,  the  makeup  of  its 
components  can  vary  drastically.  It’s 
the  cartridge  that  produces  the  veloc- 
ity or  offers  the  flat  trajectory.  The 
rifle  is  only  an  instrument  for  the  car- 
tridge to  perform  in. 

Yet,  to  cover  this  subject  in  a rea- 
sonably comprehensive  manner,  the 
varmint  rifle  must  be  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion. You  can’t  say  a rifle  is  a rifle 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  We  have  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  makeup  of  the  var- 
mint outfit. 

For  many  years,  the  varmint  rifle 
was  thought  of  as  one  with  a super 
heavy  barrel  and  a lot  of  bulk  and 
weight.  It  was  known  in  the  gaslight 
era  that  a thick,  stiff  barrel  offered 
more  bullet  stabilization  that  the  thin 
hunting  type.  It  was  also  easier  to 
hold  steady.  There’s  a whale  of  a dif- 
ference between  the  holding  ability  of 
an  8-pound  rifle  and  one  that  weighs 
15  pounds.  That’s  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  the  average  heavy  barrel  of 
today,  but  the  super  heavy  outfit’s  ad- 
vantages can  quickly  be  seen  on  a 
400-yard  shot.  Once  put,  it  stays  put. 

On  restocked  or  custom  built  bolt 
outfits,  I favor  the  thumbhole  stock. 
It’s  the  easiest  to  fire  from  a sitting 
position.  The  thumbholer  allows  the 
trigger  finger  to  move  straight  back 
and  not  upward.  It’s  something  like 
firing  a handgun.  With  the  thumb- 
hole  stock,  the  shooting  finger  is  easier 
to  control,  hence  a more  even  squeeze, 
and  it’s  at  this  point  where  a hit  or 
miss  is  largely  determined. 

Whenever  possible,  use  the  long 
barrel.  Most  factory  rifles  stop  at  24 
inches,  but  a 28-inch  barrel  has  an  ad- 
vantage. We  tend  to  think  of  extra 
barrel  length  as  adding  velocity.  This 
is  true,  but  not  as  much  as  we  believe. 
Some  chronographing  I did  a few  years 
back  showed  a 22-250  bullet  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  3600  fps  gained 
about  30  feet  per  second  for  each  inch 
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of  barrel  over  the  conventional  24- 
inch  length.  In  other  words,  a 27-inch 
barrel  would  offer  around  100  fps 
more  velocity.  Despite  what  some 
think,  this  is  really  insignificant  ballis- 
tically.  But  the  extra  length  can  add 
some  muzzle  weight  which  steadies 
things  down. 

Today’s  factory  varmint  rifle  is 
accurate,  but  not  all  have  adjustable 
triggers.  The  first  step  in  good  shoot- 
ing is  to  correct  any  trigger  problem. 
Honing  and  filing  are  not  recom- 
mended unless  done  by  a qualified 
gunsmith.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  it’s 
wiser  to  spend  money  in  the  quest  of  a 
clean,  crisp  trigger  than  it  is  for  a bar- 
reled action  buried  in  glass  bedding. 
I’ve  solved  more  accuracy  problems 
by  installing  an  adjustable  trigger 
than  I have  by  reworking  the  stock. 

These  few  suggestions  on  the  no- 
menclature of  the  varmint  rifle  may 
wet  the  dust  a little,  but  to  clear  the 
air  entirely,  a closer  look  at  today’s 
varmint  cartridge  is  needed.  There’s 
no  better  one  to  start  with  than  the 
Remington  17  caliber.  Remington 
standardized  the  17  case,  but  I believe 
Harrington  and  Richardson  was  the 
first  major  arms  company  to  produce 
a rifle  for  the  17  caliber — the  17-223. 
This  wildcat  was  made  by  necking 
down  the  military  5.56mm  case  to  ac- 
cept the  25-grain  17-caliber  bullet. 
Remington’s  version  is  also  based  on 
the  223  case.  Due  to  a possible  head- 
space  problem,  it  is  dangerous  to  mix 
these  two  cartridges. 

Noisy  and  Deadly 

There  isn’t  much  to  say  about  the 
little  17  except  that  it  is  noisy  and 
deadly.  Its  drawback  is  the  tiny  bullet 
that  is  easy  prey  for  even  a mild  wind. 
The  25-grain  bullet  can  be  pushed 
beyond  4000  fps  according  to  most  re- 
loading manuals,  and  it’s  a boon  to 
the  hunter  where  ricochets  might  be 
dangerous.  It’s  a 200-yard  cartridge 
that’s  really  potent,  but  I can’t  see  the 
17-caliber  making  many  waves. 

The  218  Bee  and  22  Hornet  fall  into 
the  same  class.  The  late  Jack  O’Con- 


HEAVY  STOCK,  long  heavy  barrel  and  full- 
length  high-power  scope  of  this  219  Donald- 
son Wasp  make  this  a typical  varmint  outfit 
from  the  decade  following  World  War  II. 

ner  wrote  me  that  there  was  no  sig- 
nificant ballistic  difference  between 
the  two,  in  his  opinion.  Although  he 
told  me  that  many  years  back,  I think 
it’s  just  as  true  today.  The  Bee  long 
ago  fell  by  the  wayside.  Several  gun 
companies  are  producing  Hornets, 
but  the  once- famous  cartridge  will 
never  be  a headliner  again.  Lacking 
the  accuracy  and  yardage  potential  of 
the  222  or  223,  neither  the  Bee  nor  the 
Hornet  has  great  appeal;  most  of  their 
owners  have  moved  to  the  larger  car- 
tridges. 

Over  the  years,  I have  given  Rem- 
ington’s 222  a lot  of  credit  for  its  role 
in  both  the  accuracy  column  and  the 
varmint  realm.  I’ve  extolled  its  virtues 
over  and  over,  and  rightfully  so;  it’s 
probably  the  most  popular  centerfire 
22  cartridge  in  the  nation. 

Introduced  in  early  1950  by  Rem- 
ington in  their  Model  722,  its  popular- 
ity spread  through  the  shooting  fra- 
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BOB  WISE  prefers  his  HB  M700  Remington 
22-250  and  Lyman  Supertargetspot  for  long- 
range  chuck  shooting.  It  often  gives  half- 
minute groups,  which  makes  it  deadly  on 
small  pests. 


ternity  like  a wind-swept  prairie  fire. 
It  not  only  became  the  number  one 
cartridge  with  the  varmint-hunting 
clan,  but  the  benchrest  shooter  lost  no 
time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  222’s 
accuracy — and  established  an  impres- 
sive collection  of  records. 

Attractive  Qualities 

It  didn’t  take  very  long  until  other 
manufacturers  were  chambering  for 
the  new  entry.  It  was  easy  to  reload, 
had  long  case  life,  and  gave  practic- 
ally no  barrel  wear — qualities  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  prospective 
buyers.  It  wasn’t  long  until  its  22-cali- 
ber contemporaries  began  to  fade  into 
oblivion.  The  Bee,  Hornet  and  220 
Swift  were  just  some  of  the  222’s  vic- 
tims. In  less  than  ten  years,  it  had 
shouldered  aside  all  of  its  serious  com- 
petitors and  ranked  number  one. 

Yet,  I have  a growing  concern  for 
the  222  Remington.  I have  no  con- 
crete evidence  to  back  up  my  feeling, 
nor  do  I claim  any  psychic  powers 
that  let  me  see  the  future;  neverthe- 
less, I sense  that  several  other  224  car- 
tridges are  closing  in  on  it.  Then,  too, 
larger  calibers  are  making  inroads  in 
the  varmint  shooting  field  as  a result 
of  better  bullet  making  procedures. 


Benchrest  bullets  are  already  avail- 
able for  the  6mm  cartridges,  and  it’s 
only  a matter  of  time  until  both  the 
6.5mm  (264)  and  the  257  crowd  will 
also  have  superaccurate  bullets.  This 
does  not  mean  the  222  will  lose  its 
effectiveness  as  a 250-yard  varmint 
load,  but  it  may  slip  in  popularity. 

The  223  Remington  is  one  of  the 
cartridges  I feel  will  seriously  chal- 
lenge the  222.  Not  because  it  has  any 
great  ballistic  advantage  other  than  a 
bit  more  velocity,  but  due  in  part  to 
the  223’s  tie  in  with  the  military.  It’s  a 
matter  of  economics:  The  prospect  of 
surplus  military  ammo  and  once-fired 
cases  flooding  the  market  at  low 
prices  gives  credence  to  the  belief  the 

223  is  guaranteed  a long  lifespan. 

It  will  take  time  to  see  if  these  pre- 
dictions are  true,  but  I believe  the  223 
will  hurt  the  popularity  of  the  222 
Remington. 

The  22-250  Remington  began  its 
life  as  a wildcat  development  during 
the  Great  Depression  era.  It  has  a long 
and  complex  history,  but  basically  its 
case  came  from  necking  down  a 
250-3000  Savage  to  accept  the  224 
bullet.  In  1937,  gunsmith  Jerry  Gebby 
sharpened  the  shoulder  angle  from 
26Vs  to  28  degrees  and  copyrighted 
the  name  “Varminter.”  Although  it 
would  remain  commercially  dormant 
for  another  thirty  years,  the  greatest 

224  cartridges  of  all  times  had  been 
born. 

In  the  late  ’40s  and  early  ’50s,  the 
22-250  was  a popular  benchrest  car- 
tridge. It  simply  has  design  ingredi- 
ents for  a super  cartridge.  It  has  high 
velocity,  acceptable  case  life,  and  a 
case  design  that  permits  good  powder 
combustion  and  pressure  buildup,  both 
necessary  for  accuracy. 

It  has  outdone  the  220  Swift,  and  it 
will  continue  to  challenge  the  Rem- 
ington 222.  Its  versatility  makes  it  a 
cartridge  that  can’t  be  overlooked.  In 
a well  designed  heavy  barrel  outfit 
borrowing  heavily  from  the  benchrest 
rifle,  the  22-250  varmint  rifle  won’t 
stretch  its  groups  much  over  one  inch 
at  200  yards. 
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The  224  Weatherby  Varmintmaster 
is  a diminutive  magnum  creation  of 
the  Weatherby  series  of  belted  car- 
tridges. It  hit  the  scene  in  1962.  It’s  an 
impressive  looking  cartridge  with  its 
distinctive  double  radius  shoulder. 
The  224  doesn’t  quite  come  up  to  the 
22-250  but  might  be  classed  on  equal 
terms  with  the  discontinued  Win- 
chester 225.  It  isn’t  seen  everywhere, 
but  I hope  it  sticks  around.  It  would 
be  a boon  to  the  varmint  clan  if 
Weatherby  would  bring  out  a heavy 
barrel  rifle  chambered  for  the  224  and 
240  Weatherby  Magnum  loads.  Both 
are  superb  cartridges. 

The  stable  of  224  cartridges  is  full 
of  top  flight  entries.  There’s  really  not 
much  more  that  can  be  accomplished 
here.  The  224  bullet,  due  to  its  size 
and  ballistic  qualities,  generally  is 
limited  to  under  400  yards  in  the 
accuracy  column.  For  longer  ranges, 
larger  calibers  and  heavier  bullets  are 
needed. 

The  three  popular  6mms,  the  243 
Winchester,  6mm  Remington  and  the 
240  Weatherby  Magnum,  make  shots 
beyond  350  yards  possible  on  a rea- 
sonably consistent  basis.  Now  that 
benchrest  bullets  are  available,  the 
accuracy  potential  of  the  6mm  car- 
tridge has  been  greatly  improved. 
From  the  shooting  I have  done,  I be- 
lieve to  get  the  best  results  from  a 
long-range  6mm  cartridge  it’s  impera- 
tive to  use  the  100- grain  spitzer  bullet. 
Velocity  is  cut  somewhat  to  around 
3100  fps,  but  the  wind-bucking  ability 
of  the  longer,  heavier  bullet  will  put 
more  shots  on  target  than  going  to  a 
lighter  projectile,  even  if  it  has  higher 
muzzle  velocity. 

The  257  caliber  cartridge  has  begun 
to  make  itself  felt  now  that  the  var- 
mint buff  is  probing  the  500- yard 
mark.  Here  again,  it’s  not  so  much  a 
case  of  super  velocity  but  of  bullet 


KKJ  WALTHER  and  Savage/Anschutz  wear- 
ing 6x  scopes  by  Weaver  and  Redfield  are 
both  chambered  for  the  old  but  still  highly 
useful  22  Hornet  load.  It’s  quiet,  and  to  150 
yards  will  do  it  all. 


length  and  weight.  The  117-grain  slug 
can  be  pushed  out  the  muzzle  at  over 
3000  fps,  and  with  that  velocity  and 
bullet  weight,  it  has  long-range 
potential.  Long  after  a 52- grain  224 
bullet  has  succumbed  to  distance,  the 
257  bullet  is  still  purring  along.  I’m 
not  an  advocate  for  large  calibers  for 
chuck  and  crow  shooting,  but  from  a 
ballistic  viewpoint,  the  odds  favor  the 
larger  bullets  where  distance  is  a fac- 
tor. 

Actually,  to  do  a proper  job  on  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  varmint  car- 
tridge, each  cartridge  would  deserve 
at  least  a column  of  its  own.  The  field 
is  so  large,  I could  touch  on  only  a few 
of  the  factory  cartridges,  and  didn’t 
even  mention  many  popular  wildcat 
designs  that  are  quickly  made  from 
larger  cases  with  today’s  factory-made 
swaging  dies — the  219  Donaldson 
Wasp,  228  Ackley  Magnum  and  6mm- 
284,  just  to  name  a few.  But  limited  as 
this  column  is,  I hope  I have  brought 
a few  things  out  of  the  dust.  . . . 
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In  the  wind 

bob  milchell  information  writer 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
distributed  nearly  $147  million  to  state 
fish  and  game  departments  in  1982,  or 
$32.6  million  more  than  in  1981.  This 
money  comes  from  taxes  on  hunting, 
shooting  and  fishing  equipment  and  is 
earmarked  for  state  fish  and  wildlife 
restoration  projects  and  hunter  educa- 
tion programs.  The  amount  given  to 
each  state  is  based  on  the  number  of 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  sold  and 
the  state’s  land  area.  The  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission  received  almost  $5 
million  or,  because  we  sell  the  most 
hunting  licenses,  more  than  any  other 
state  wildlife  department  except  for 
those  of  Alaska  and  Texas. 

The  preliminary  results  of  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  1980  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Fishing,  Hunting,  and 
Wildlife-Associated  Recreation  indi- 
cate that  half  of  our  nation’s  populace 
participated  in  some  form  of  wildlife- 
related  recreation  in  1980  and  they 
spent  $40  billion  in  the  process.  Of 
these  nearly  100  million  people  who 
were  16  years  old  or  older,  42  million 
fished  and  17  million  hunted. 

Two  Pennsylvanians  were  among  the 
118  winners  in  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation’s  contest  to  honor  the  bald 
eagle.  Of  the  7000  entrants  who  sub- 
mitted either  a birthday  card  commem- 
orating the  200th  anniversary  of  when 
the  eagle  was  selected  as  our  national 
emblem  or  a conclusion  to  an  eagle 
story  run  in  the  Association’s  Ranger 
Rick  magazine,  Rebecca  Fetzner,  6,  of 
Wesleyville,  and  Karine  Glass,  7,  of 
Monroeville  each  received  Ranger  Rick 
denim  caps  for  their  fifth  place  finishes. 


The  Minnesota  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  purchased  a 1300- 
acre  tract  of  prime  wildlife  habitat  with 
a portion  of  the  $523,000  received  last 
year  from  the  state’s  income  tax  check- 
off system.  Designated  the  Lamprey 
Pass  Wildlife  Management  Area  — for 
Uri  Lamprey,  a former  owner  of  the 
property  who,  in  the  1900s,  lobbied 
state  legislators  for  strict  game  laws 
and  who  has  since  become  known  as 
“the  father  of  Minnesota  game  laws”  — 
it  contains,  among  other  things,  a 400- 
nest  heronry. 

Following  the  success  of  Wiscon- 
sin’s $1000  penalty  for  illegally  killing  a 
deer  as  a deterrent  to  poaching,  the 
penalty  for  illegally  killing  a deer  in 
Iowa  has  been  raised  from  $300  to  $750 
and  the  fine  for  illegally  killing  a turkey 
was  raised  from  $100  to  $200. 

With  their  share  of  the  beverage  can 
market  going  from  25  percent  in  1973  to 
around  80  percent  today,  the  aluminum 
can  industry  is  finding  the  use  of  re- 
cycled aluminum  to  be  very  economical. 
In  1981,  the  aluminum  can  industry  pur- 
chased 900  million  pounds  of  recycled 
cans  for  $200  million  and  converted 
them  into  $600  million  worth  of  usable 
aluminum.  It  costs  only  one-tenth  as 
much  to  make  usable  aluminum  out  of 
recycled  products  and  the  process 
consumes  only  five  percent  of  the 
energy  required  to  make  aluminum  out 
of  bauxite. 

A survey  by  the  National  Governor’s 
Association  indicates  many  states  will 
not  be  able  to  absorb  a proposed  20 
percent  federal  budget  cut  and  still 
maintain  their  environmental  protec- 
tion programs.  Federal  environmental 
protection  grants  amounted  to  $227.8 
million  this  year  or  about  half  the 
amount  spent  by  the  states  for  moni- 
toring air,  water  and  hazardous  waste 
disposal. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
energy  consumption  dropped  in  1981 
and  oil  import  levels  fell  to  a nine-year 
low,  comprising  33.7  percent  of  the  na- 
tion’s oil  consumption.  Average  per 
capita  energy  consumption  in  1981 
amounted  to  322  million  BTU,  equiva- 
lent to  14  tons  of  coal. 
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The  spectacular  changing  fall  foliage  of  October  draws  many 
Pennsylvanians  to  the  outdoors.  But  for  over  a quarter-million 
archers,  October  is  their  month  for  pursuing  the  whitetail,  in  prob- 
ably the  most  primitive  manner  imaginable.  And  any  deer  taken, 
whether  it’s  a trophy  like  the  one  shown  here,  a spike,  or  even  a 
young  doe,  is  one  to  be  proud  of  because  of  the  tremendous  effort 
and  skill  involved.  But  since  less  than  three  percent  of  the  hunters 
actually  connect,  maybe  it’s  the  spectacular  fall  foliage  that  . . . 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


Violent  Crime  in  the  United  States 

MORE  THAN  five  million  American  households  were  victimized  by  violent 
criminals  in  1980,  according  to  “Violent  Crime  in  the  United  States,”  a 
recently  released  Department  of  Justice  study,  and  one-third  of  all  households 
in  the  U.S.  experienced  some  sort  of  property  crime  such  as  burglary  or  larceny. 
The  report  further  pointed  out  that  weapons  of  one  sort  or  another  were  used  in 
over  one-third  of  all  violent  crime  reported  to  the  police  over  an  eight-year 
period.  However,  despite  the  constant  wails  of  the  anti-gun  people,  firearms 
were  used  or  displayed  in  only  11  percent  of  these  violent  crimes,  just  over  the 
10  percent  in  which  knives  were  used  and  less  than  the  12  percent  in  which 
bricks,  bottles,  clubs  or  whatever  were  the  threatening  item. 

The  DOJ  study  indicates  that  violent  crime  has  increased  45  percent  na- 
tionally since  1971,  and  cautions  that  the  actual  figure  might  be  much  higher 
because  many  such  crimes  are  never  reported  to  police.  Using  data  from  four 
states — Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California  and  Oregon — the  study  further 
indicates  that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  reported  violent  crimes  result  in  im- 
prisonment of  the  criminal.  Only  41  percent  result  in  arrest;  23  percent  actually 
go  to  trial,  and  only  9 percent  go  to  prison.  Crimes  of  homicide  result  in  convic- 
tion and  imprisonment  only  40  percent  of  the  time,  while  90  percent  of  the  re- 
ported rapes  in  this  country  do  not  result  in  prison  terms  for  the  offenders. 

These  statistics  suggest  that  the  criminal  justice  system  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  violent  crime.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  persons  in  state  and 
federal  prisons  rose  by  68  percent  from  1969  to  1980.  As  a result,  overcrowding 
has  become  a serious  problem  for  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  at  present 
some  6000  offenders  are  being  held  in  local  jails  due  to  lack  of  prison  facilities. 

According  to  the  report,  fear  of  crime  is  not  directly  related  to  actual  crime 
levels.  Women  and  the  elderly,  who  show  the  highest  fear  of  violent  crime,  are 
not  the  ones  most  often  victimized;  rather,  young  black  males  are  the  most  com- 
mon victims.  The  perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  more  than  40  percent  of  the  time, 
are  juveniles,  with  those  who  are  members  of  gangs  being  far  more  prone  to 
such  violence  than  non-gang  members. 

We  mention  this  subject  in  GAME  NEWS  because  it  points  up  the  value  of 
gun  ownership  by  private,  law-abiding  citizens.  With  millions  of  homes  being 
illegally  entered  annually,  and  the  innocent  families  terrorized 
or  even  worse,  it’s  self-evident  that  police  agencies  cannot 
fully  prevent  such  crimes.  They  simply  don’t  have  the  man- 
power to  do  so.  And  that  means  the  homeowner  himself  must 
protect  his  family,  or  be  willing  to  live  with  the  consequences. 

The  hunter  has  an  advantage  here.  He  owns  at  least  one  gun 
and  is  familiar  with  its  use,  so  if  he  hears  glass  break  in  the 
night  it  can  be  comforting  to  know  his  12-gauge  autoloader  is 
stashed  behind  the  bedroom  door.  Comforting  for  the  home- 
owner,  not  the  criminal  . . . and  nowadays  that’s  a switch. 

— Bob  Bell 

Copies  of  “Violent  Crime  in  the  United  States”  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Box  6000, 

Rockville,  Md.  20850. 


BEAGLES  MAKE  THE 
DIFFERENCE 

By  David  Fisher 


THE  RABBIT  shot  out  from  some- 
where under  our  feet  and  made  a 
mad  dash  for  heavy  cover.  As  the  shot- 
gun’s report  echoed  through  the 
woods,  leaves  and  ragweed  exploded 
around  the  vanishing  white  tail.  The 
beagles,  who  till  now  were  just  cele- 
brating being  free  for  a change,  came 
running  to  see  what  all  the  noise  was 
about. 

As  I stood  there  scratching  my  head 
wondering  how  I could  have  blown 
another  “easy”  shot,  the  dogs  picked 
up  the  fresh  trail.  In  just  a few  seconds 
all  three  dogs,  screaming  and  howl- 
ing, disappeared  into  the  brush,  and 
another  small  game  season  had  begun. 

Almost  all  hunters  dream  and  wish 
about  that  special  hunt  they’re  going 
to  take  someday.  Maybe  to  Alaska  or 
Canada  for  that  grizzly  bear,  or 
maybe  out  west  for  a trophy  elk.  Some 
of  us  even  dream  about  going  to 
Africa  someday. 

Although  we  hate  to  recognize  the 
fact,  for  most  of  us  these  hunts  are  out 
of  reach.  Almost  all  hunters  are  con- 
fined to  their  immediate  areas,  usu- 
ally within  the  state. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  almost  every- 
one gets  out  for  the  first  day  of  rabbit 
and  ringneck  season.  And  for  a lot  of 
us,  it’s  fully  as  exciting  as  that  big 
game  hunt — something  we’ve  been 
waiting  a whole  year  for.  Although 
hunting  season  starts  about  two  months 
earlier  with  doves,  then  squirrel  and 
grouse,  the  start  of  ringneck,  turkey, 
and  rabbit  hunting  seems  to  be  the 
real  beginning  of  the  fall  season. 

Every  year  I watch  as  a sea  of 
orange  invades  the  fields  and  woods 
around  my  home.  A few  minutes  be- 
fore 9 a.m.  the  can’t-wait  guys  get 
anxious,  and  sporadic  gunfire  is  heard 


around  the  area.  Maybe  their  watches 
are  a little  fast.  From  9 until  about 
10:30,  it  sounds  like  a full-fledged 
war.  Single  evenly  spaced  shots  usu- 
ally indicate  rabbits,  while  the  fire- 
cracker bursts  proclaim  a ringneck’s 
on  his  way  back  to  China.  But  by  11 
o’clock  a strange  thing  happens.  The 
shotgun  blasts  are  desultory  and  that 
sea  of  orange  dwindles  into  splattered 
droplets.  Before  noon,  many  hunters 
are  already  back  at  their  cars,  and 
the  gunfire  decreases  even  more.  For 
some,  small  game  season  is  over.  Oth- 
ers will  finish  out  the  day,  and  maybe 
the  next  couple  of  Saturdays,  but  for 
most,  interest  fades  quickly.  Why  did 
these  hunters  give  up?  The  game  is 
there.  On  last  season's  opening  day, 
my  partner,  Matt  and  I both  saw 
quite  a few  pheasants  and  shot  our 
limit  of  rabbits. 

The  Answer  Is  Simple 

To  me  the  answer  is  simple.  The 
majority  of  the  hunters  we  saw  had  no 
dogs  with  them.  Matt  and  I both 
agreed  that,  without  my  three  beagles, 
our  game  bag  for  the  day  would  have 
consisted  of  one  rabbit. 

To  me,  hunting  with  beagles  can  be 
as  exciting  as  any  deer  hunt,  and  some- 
times as  tough  as  any  turkey  hunt. 
Hunting  rabbits  without  dogs  can  be 
boring,  as  shown  by  all  the  hunters 
that  soon  returned  to  their  cars.  With- 
out dogs,  rabbits  are  seen  as  brown 
and  white  flashes  disappearing  in 
heavy  brush.  If  the  hunter  is  quick,  he 
gets  off  a shot,  only  to  find  he  has 
ruined  the  best  part  of  his  game,  the 
back  legs.  And  how  many  times  have 
you  seen  someone  knock  down  a beau- 
tiful ringneck,  only  to  have  it  escape 
after  hitting  the  ground.  Dogs  can  al- 
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most  always  prevent  this  from  hap- 
pening. 

But  hunting  with  dogs  is  not  all 
peaches  and  cream  either.  Whether 
they  are  beagles,  coon  hounds  or  bird 
dogs,  all  require  care  and  feeding. 
This  care  goes  on  for  twelve  months  a 
year,  not  just  the  two  or  three  months 
you’re  hunting  with  them.  Also,  unex- 
pected injuries  and  illnesses  can  be 
problems. 

I don’t  have  much  experience  with 
other  types  of  dogs,  but  I can  speak 
about  beagles.  Beagles  are  gentle, 
easygoing  dogs  but  are  really  good  for 
only  two  things:  they  make  good  pets, 
and  they  chase  the  heck  out  of  rabbits. 

Beagles  are  hard  heads.  Very  few 
will  listen  to  you  faithfully.  After  a 
long  day  with  the  dogs  you’re  almost 
sure  to  have  a sore  throat.  Sometimes 
I wonder  if  the  dogs  are  hunting  with 
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me  or  if  I’m  hunting  with  them.  One 
thing  is  for  sure  though,  if  you  have  a 
dog  that  will  do  his  job,  he’ll  get  you 
the  bunnies.  Even  when  the  rabbit 
population  is  at  a low  ebb,  a guy  with 
dogs  will  still  do  quite  well. 

Six  or  seven  years  ago  I started  hunt- 
ing with  a friend  from  work.  Since 
then  Joe  and  I have  always  done  well 
on  rabbits.  The  first  year  out  together, 
rabbits  were  not  plentiful,  but  they 
increased  a little  each  year.  Joe  had 
two  beagles  and  I also  had  two.  By  the 
end  of  tbe  season,  Joe  had  shot  more 
rabbits  than  he’d  taken  any  other 
year. 

The  next  year,  the  rabbit  popula- 
tion was  at  a high  point.  One  morning 
Joe  and  I were  hunting  in  the  moun- 
tains above  our  home.  I had  just  one 
of  my  dogs,  a female  named  Berries, 
and  Joe  had  one  dog,  a male  called 
Scrappy.  In  just  five  hours  these  two 
dogs  bounced  22  rabbits  for  us.  Ber- 
ries is  a superfast  beagle — too  fast  for 
most  hunters,  and  way  too  fast  for 
field  trials,  but  she  fits  my  style  of 
hunting  perfectly.  She  stays  close  and 
really  likes  to  get  into  heavy  brush. 
She  presses  a rabbit  heavily,  and  the 
bunny  will  usually  take  a fairly  direct 
route  back  to  me.  With  a 40-hour-a- 
week  job,  hunting  time  is  precious. 
With  Berries  I can  cover  a lot  of 
ground  quickly.  She  does  one  other 
thing  that  is  not  normal  with  most 
beagles.  When  a rabbit  is  shot  at.  Ber- 
ries will  leave  the  trail  and  come,  if 
you  call  her.  This  may  not  be  a desired 
trait  for  some  owners,  but  it  works  out 
just  fine  for  me.  If  the  rabbit  is  killed  I 
start  cleaning  it  on  the  spot,  and  Ber- 
ries will  stay  on  trail  until  she  reaches 
the  kill  spot.  But  if  I miss  the  rabbit, 
Berries  can  be  called  to  the  exact  spot 
it  reentered  the  brush.  This  is  not  ex- 
actly by  the  book,  but  you  can’t  argue 
with  results.  In  the  past  several  years 
Berries  has  been  credited  with  over 
200  rabbits. 

Joe  and  I like  to  hunt  the  mountains 
for  bunnies.  Mountain  areas  usually 
don’t  offer  the  action  the  lowlands  do, 
but  the  rabbits  are  big  and  they 
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haven’t  been  pressured  by  other  dogs 
and  hunters.  These  mountain  rabbits 
will  usually  give  the  dogs  a complete 
circle  run,  the  kind  you  hear  so  much 
about. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  time  the  dogs 
jumped  a mountain  rabbit  on  the  edge 
of  a hayfield.  Before  Joe  or  I could  get 
a shot,  it  bounded  into  the  woods  and 
was  gone.  Berries  and  Scrappy  would 
not  give  up.  Both  dogs  cut  into  the 
trail  and  tore  off  up  the  mountain. 
Berries’  chop-chop  bark  and  Scrappy’s 
deep  howl  soon  faded  away  down  the 
mountain  valley.  Joe  and  I sat  down 
on  an  old  stone  wall  and  waited.  After 
twenty  minutes  of  not  hearing  the 
dogs,  Joe  and  I were  getting  worried. 

“Maybe  they  jumped  a deer,”  Joe 
spoke  up. 

Not  Deer  Chasers 

Our  dogs  were  not  noted  for  their 
deer  chasing,  that’s  why  we  choose 
them  to  bring  to  the  mountains.  “Let’s 
wait  a little  while  longer  and  then 
we’ll  go  look  for  them,”  I told  Joe. 

A few  minutes  later  we  heard  the 
dogs  coming  back  up  the  valley.  “I’ll 
be  darned,”  I yelled  at  Joe,  “they’re 
still  on  that  rabbit.” 

The  rabbit  was  shot  not  five  feet 
from  where  it  first  entered  the  woods. 
This  was  a classic  case  of  a perfect 
circle  run,  one  of  the  longest  chases  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Babbits  don't  always  play  by  the 
rules,  however.  I think  some  have 
never  read  the  book  about  circling 
back.  These  are  the  ones  that  give  you 
trouble.  I have  seen  rabbits  take  a 
straightaway  course  and  stop  for 
nothing.  I once  saw  a bunny  jump  a 
12-foot  drainage  ditch.  If  I hadn't 
been  standing  there  I would  not  have 
believed  it.  Several  times  my  dogs 
have  run  into  these  straightaway  bun- 
nies. There’s  only  one  thing  to  do 
when  they  start  one — get  around  in 
front  and  try  to  shoot  the  rabbit 
before  he  leaves  the  county.  If  you 
can’t  do  this  or  you  miss  the  shot,  you 
may  as  well  go  get  the  truck  and  pick 
up  the  dogs  where  the  woods  meet  the 


next  road.  This  situation  can  ruin  a 
good  hunting  day.  It’s  really  not  the 
dogs’  fault,  but  you  feel  like  killing 
them,  when  you  get  them  back. 

Related  to  this,  it’s  a good  idea  to 
have  tags  on  your  dogs  with  your  name 
and  address  on  them.  This  could  help 
you  get  a good  dog  back. 

Beagles  will  run  ringnecks  almost  as 
well  as  they  do  rabbits.  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  recognize  when  the  dogs  have 
run  onto  a pheasant.  Their  barks  will 
be  spaced  out  more  and  their  voices 
will  not  be  as  excited  as  when  jumping 
a rabbit.  Pheasants  tend  to  run  in  a 
straight  line,  too,  rather  than  circling. 
When  the  dogs  cut  a pheasant  trail,  I 
try  to  stay  right  on  their  heels  (or 
should  I say  tails)  until  they  flush  the 
bird. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  male  dogs 
seem  to  run  pheasants  much  better 
than  females,  I have  a male  beagle, 
Buck,  who  is  very  good  on  pheasants. 
Thinking  back  about  the  dogs  I have 
hunted  with,  the  good  pheasant 
chasers  were  always  male  dogs. 

For  rabbits  though,  females  make 
the  best  hunters.  They  listen  much 

BEAGLES  are  gentle,  easygoing  dogs  but 
are  really  good  for  only  two  things:  they 
make  good  pets,  and  they  chase  the  heck 
out  of  rabbits.  Sometimes  I wonder  if  the 
dogs  are  hunting  with  me  or  if  I’m  hunting 
with  them. 
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better  and  stick  to  the  business  of 
hunting.  I have  found  that  female 
beagles  also  stay  on  trail  better.  Male 
dogs  are  moody  and  choosy  about  the 
other  dogs  they  hunt  with.  Unless  they 
know  each  other,  two  male  dogs 
brought  together  for  the  first  time  will 
usually  not  hunt  that  day.  They  may 
even  spend  much  of  the  time  fighting. 
This  seldom  happens  with  females. 
They  will  readily  hunt  with  just  about 
any  other  dog. 

There  are  a few  problems  with  the 
lady  dogs,  however.  If  your  female 
comes  in  heat  during  hunting  season 
she  will  be  useless  to  you.  She  will  in- 
evitably get  with  a male  while  hunt- 
ing and  soon  give  you  unwanted  pups. 
Another  thing  is  the  chance  that  your 
female  may  have  pups  near  or  during 
hunting  season.  Berries  laid  this  little 
surprise  on  me  two  years  ago,  and  the 
pups  were  born  the  first  week  of  the 
season.  Since  Berries  was  my  main 
hunting  dog,  this  created  a lot  of 
problems.  I would  make  sure  she  had 
fed  the  puppies  in  the  morning,  then 


I’d  cover  them  in  a clothes  basket  in 
my  bedroom.  We  would  go  out  hunt- 
ing for  four  or  five  hours  then  I’d 
return  Berries  to  her  pups.  This  sys- 
tem worked  out  well.  In  fact,  the 
mother  seemed  happy  to  get  away 
from  seven  screaming  pups  for  a while. 

When  hunting  with  dogs  I try  to  get 
them  to  work  out  in  front  of  me  any- 
where from  20  to  40  yards.  They  will 
usually  smell  the  rabbit  even  before 
they  roust  it  out.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
watch  their  tails  and  they  soon  tell 
you  to  be  alert. 

I don't  worry  too  much  about  shoot- 
ing the  rabbit  as  the  dogs  jump  it. 
Unless  conditions  are  ideal,  the  dogs 
are  on  top  of  the  rabbit  when  he  first 
takes  off.  As  they  go  howling  after  the 
bunny,  I take  a stand  on  a high  spot 
nearby  and  wait. 

Most  runs  do  not  last  long.  The  rab- 
bit will  turn  and  twist  quickly,  trying 
to  fool  the  dogs.  I shoot  the  majority 
of  my  rabbits  less  than  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  dogs  jump  them.  I was  al- 
ways told  that  a fast  dog  will  force 
rabbits  to  hole  up.  I don’t  believe  it. 
As  I mentioned  earlier.  Berries  is  ex- 
tremely fast,  but  this  never  seems  to 
bother  rabbits.  If  the  rabbit  has  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  hole  up,  he  doesn’t. 

I read  somewhere  that  weather  is 
the  biggest  factor  in  pushing  rabbits 
into  holes.  I’m  inclined  to  agree  with 
this  theory.  I have  found  that,  on  cer- 
tain days,  every  rabbit  kicked  out 
headed  straight  for  a hole. 

I also  believe  that  if  the  rabbit  does 
not  see  the  hunter,  or  is  not  shot  at,  it 
is  less  wary.  While  hunting  in  the 
mountains  one  day  I saw  a good  ex- 
ample of  this.  The  dogs  and  I had  just 
left  the  truck  and  started  through  a 
heavy  patch  of  grapevines.  The  dogs 
bounced  out  a big  rabbit  and  crashed 
on  through  the  vines.  I did  not  see  the 


ONE  DAY,  after  scratching  and  clawing  my 
way  to  a small  clearing  in  a crabapple 
thicket,  I shot  my  limit  within  an  hour  and  a 
half  without  moving  from  my  original  spot. 


rabbit  and  I’m  sure  he  never  knew  I 
was  behind  the  dogs.  I took  up  a stand 
where  the  dogs  had  entered  the  vines. 
In  moments  I could  tell  from  the 
sounds  that  the  dogs  were  already  200 
to  300  yards  away. 

When  a rabbit  makes  his  turn  for 
the  trip  back,  he’ll  often  try  to  confuse 
the  dogs  by  retracing  his  trail  for  a 
short  distance.  I believe  that’s  what 
happened  here,  for  the  dogs  stopped 
barking  for  a short  time  until  they 
unraveled  things.  While  the  dogs 
were  working  that  out,  I saw  the  rab- 
bit hop  up  onto  a log,  a short  distance 
inside  the  vines. 

Completely  Unconcerned 

I watched  that  rabbit  for  the  next 
five  minutes.  He  was  completely  un- 
concerned about  the  dogs.  He  licked 
and  cleaned  his  paws  carefully,  occa- 
sionally turning  his  ears  back  the  way 
he  had  come.  When  the  dogs  again 
picked  up  his  scent  and  started  toward 
us,  he  became  more  alert.  He  re- 
peatedly stood  up  on  his  hind  feet  and 
looked  toward  the  barking.  Satisfied 
the  dogs  were  still  a good  distance 
away,  he  returned  to  his  feet  cleaning 
operation.  Only  when  the  dogs  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  vines  did  the  rab- 
bit decide  to  move.  A few  minutes 
later  the  dogs  came  running  up  to  the 
kill  spot.  I really  think  that  because 
the  rabbit  did  not  see  me  when  I en- 
tered the  woods,  he  made  a beeline 
back  to  his  vine  patch.  I also  think 
that  most  rabbits  are  not  afraid  of 
dogs  on  their  trail. 

Several  years  ago  I quietly  scratched 
and  clawed  my  way  into  a crabapple 
thicket  that  always  held  a lot  of  rab- 
bits. I picked  out  a small  clear  spot  to 
stand,  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket. 
The  dogs  soon  got  impatient  and 
started  working  around  the  edge  of 
the  clearing.  Within  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  dogs  brought  four  rabbits 
through  the  thicket.  While  I was 
cleaning  one,  the  hounds  would  pick 
up  another.  I shot  my  limit  without 
moving  out  of  my  original  spot.  I must 
admit  that  was  an  exceptional  day. 
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but  I’m  sure  it  was  helped  by  the  fact 
that  the  rabbits  did  not  realize  I was 
in  the  thicket. 

I could  relate  a hundred  great  hunt- 
ing experiences  I’ve  had  with  dogs, 
but  I’m  sure  by  now  you  get  the  pic- 
ture. If  you  want  to  share  in  such  fun, 
think  about  getting  that  beagle  for 
next  season.  A word  of  advice  though. 
If  you  want  to  get  use  from  your  dog 
right  away,  buy  one  at  least  two  to 
three  years  old.  Beagles  don’t  really 
run  well  till  their  third  year.  I have 
several  friends  who  bought  full  grown 
dogs  and  expected  them  to  run  that 
season.  The  dogs  were  full  grown,  but 
really  only  eight-  to  nine-month-old 
pups. 

One  dog  is  all  you  need,  but  two 
dogs  are  nearly  perfect.  Three  dogs 
are  just  a little  better  than  two,  and 
when  three  dogs  jump  a rabbit  the 
noise  is  unbelievable.  I love  to  hear 
three  beagles  hot  on  a trail.  Any  more 
than  three  dogs  is  just  too  much  to 
handle,  and  hard  to  keep  track  of. 

The  last  two  seasons  I used  three 
dogs,  but  this  was  mainly  to  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  Berries.  During  the 
last  ten  years  I have  owned  close  to 
forty  beagles  and  have  six  right  now, 
but  Berries  was  the  one  I started  with. 
I am  constantly  switching  and  selling 
dogs,  searching  for  that  perfect  one. 

As  I said  earlier,  all  of  us  dream 
about  a trip  for  a grizzly,  and  maybe 
some  of  us  will  make  it.  But  in  the 
meantime,  rabbits  can  give  us  all  the 
fun  we  can  handle  ...  if  we  have  a 
couple  of  beagles  to  roust  ’em  out  and 
bring  ’em  back. 
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FOUL-UPS 

By  Tom  Fegely 


I’VE  NEVER  been  sure  whether  it’s 
the  Red  Gods  or  the  Yellow  Gods 
that  gang  up  on  outdoor  photogra- 
phers. 

The  Yellow  Gods,  as  many  photog- 
raphers know,  are  the  people  who 
produce  thousands  of  miles  of  film 
every  year  in  hopes  that  some  of  it  will 
get  fogged,  overexposed,  underexposed, 
developed  improperly,  jammed  in  the 
camera,  or  somehow  fouled  up  so  that 
more  film  will  be  purchased  than 
would  normally  be  needed.  These 
gremlins  are  never  really  seen,  but 
mute  evidence  of  their  presence  lurks 
in  the  form  of  mountains  of  little 
yellow  boxes,  stacked  high  in  every 
drug  and  photo  store  in  the  country. 

As  if  the  Yellow  Gods  need  any  help 
in  frustrating  camera  owners,  the  Red 
Gods  come  on  the  scene  whenever  a 
photographer  tries  to  focus  his  long 
lens  on  some  unsuspecting  wild  critter. 
After  all,  even  Red  Gods  have  to  take 
a few  days  off  from  harrassing  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Wildlife  photogra- 
phers are  satisfactory  third  choices. 

A case  in  point  occurred  at  the  edge 
of  the  road  that  borders  my  property 
during  last  April’s  “onion  snow,” 
when  several  bushels  of  the  white 
stuff  covered  every  square  foot  of  the 
Pennsylvania  countryside.  The  photo 
editor  of  the  newspaper  I work  for 
asked  me  to  come  up  with  a shot  of  a 
robin  hunkered  somewhere  in  the 
snowy  environs.  It  so  happened  that  I 
saw  one  just  beyond  the  window  of 
my  office,  taking  a chilling  bath  in  a 
puddle  of  melted  snow.  Grabbing  my 
400mm  lens,  I carefully  stalked  the 
unsuspecting  redbreast,  all  the  while 
keeping  a shield  of  trash  cans  between 
me  and  my  unwary  prey. 


Much  of  the  challenge  of  photo- 
graphing anything  wild,  even  door- 
yard  robins,  is  closing  as  much  of  the 
gap  between  you  and  the  subject  as 
possible.  This  provides  frame-filling 
portraits. 

Such  a portrait  is  just  what  I had  in 
mind  when  I sacrificed  my  dry  clothes 
to  the  wet  snow. 

All  was  going  along  fine — until  I 
heard  the  roar  of  an  approaching 
truck.  The  truck  turned  out  to  be  a 
snowplow,  and  before  I could  rise  to 
the  occasion,  a thick  arc  of  slushy 
snow  covered  both  my  camera  and 
me.  As  the  yellow  diesel  demon  dis- 
appeared down  the  street,  I slowly  got 
to  my  feet  and  headed  for  the  house  to 
change  into  dry  clothes.  The  robin 
had  long  since  disappeared,  of  course. 

Wilder  Places 

Some  of  my  more  exciting  encoun- 
ters took  place  in  places  considerably 
wilder  than  my  front  yard,  you  under- 
stand. I don’t  have  photos  to  docu- 
ment these  occasions,  but  that’s  exactly 
the  point  of  this  story. 

Perhaps  my  closest  encounter  with 
anything  remotely  damaging  to  my 
hide,  and  my  reputation,  occurred 
during  a trout  fishing  outing  on 
Lyman  Run  in  Potter  County.  My 
partner  had  just  wandered  down- 
stream after  having  lost  two  Quill 
Gordons  to  a streamside  aspen.  I de- 
cided to  try  my  luck  in  the  same  spot. 
Placing  my  backpack  on  the  ground,  I 
was  just  ready  for  my  first  cast  when  a 
movement  atop  a nearby  rock  attracted 
my  gaze.  It  was  a chipmunk,  its  jowls 
chockfull  of  seeds.  It  looked  just  like 
my  Uncle  Allen  after  a visit  to  the  den- 
tist’s office. 
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Placing  my  flyrod  against  the  insa- 
tiable aspen,  I fished  my  long  lens  and 
camera  from  among  the  peanut  butter 
and  bologna  sandwiches  in  the  back- 
pack and  awaited  the  return  of  the 
fat-cheeked  chippie  which  made  regu- 
lar appearances  from  its  rock-top  ob- 
servatory. 

Twice  it  poked  its  head  over  the 
rocky  horizon,  but  never  far  enough 
for  a good  picture.  After  about  two 
minutes  of  patiently  waiting  for  some 
semblance  of  cooperation  from  the 
striped  rodent,  I inched  my  way  to  the 
rock  and  slowly  peered  over  it — never 
once  changing  from  my  belly-down 
ambush  position. 

A Tensed  Watchspring 

My  hopes  for  a shot  of  the  comical 
critter  vanished  when  I heard  it  run 
through  the  leaves  just  out  of  my 
sight.  But  another  movement  about 
three  feet  away  attracted — no,  de- 
manded— my  attentions.  There,  coiled 
like  a tensed  watchspring,  only  three 
feet  off,  was  one  of  the  most  colorful 
rattlesnakes  this  side  of  Coudersport. 
Its  eyes  fixed  on  my  eyes  and  its  ner- 
vous tail  chattered  a warning  to  re- 
treat. My  response  was  immediate 
and  rapid,  to  say  the  least. 

I hadn’t  tripped  the  shutter  once 
during  the  entire  event. 

If  space  permitted,  I could  retell 
feats  of  stupendous  ignorance.  Like 
the  day  I counted  thirty-six  does  on 
the  opening  of  buck  season,  finally 
deciding  to  photograph  the  thirty- 
seventh  and  thirty-eighth  individuals 


as  they  filed  up  the  draw,  through  a 
clump  of  rhododendron  and  past  my 
stump.  Focusing  my  lens  on  the  lead 
deer,  a big  doe,  I waited  for  her  to  get 
a few  steps  closer  before  pressing  the 
shutter  release.  But  a 6-point  buck 
interrupted  that  session,  probably 
urged  out  of  nowhere  by  the  Red 
Gods.  My  35mm  tumbled  into  the 
snow  and  I jerked  the  30-06  to  my 
shoulder  in  time  to  send  an  errant  bul- 
let over  its  head.  Had  I remained  mo- 
tionless, as  I had  for  the  preceding 
three  dozen  whitetails.  I’d  have  hung 
a buck  from  the  camp  pole  that  night. 
As  it  turned  out,  all  I had  to  tell  back 
at  camp  was  an  unusual  story — with 
no  photographic  evidence  to  back  it 
up. 

Squirrels  have  also  provided  their 
share  of  frustrating  moments  while  I 
had  a camera  in  hand. 

One  particularly  annoying  bushy- 
tail  stopped  by  a photographic  blind 
that  I’d  made  in  a wood  lot  in  Lehigh 
County,  in  hopes  of  enticing  some  tit- 
mice and  chickadees  to  a bird  feeding 
station  set  up  a dozen  feet  away.  The 
gray-furred  beast  just  wandered  in, 
uninvited,  and  proceeded  to  gnaw  on 
the  leather  strap  of  my  camera  bag. 
Dumfounded,  I just  sat  and  watched. 
After  putting  its  trademarked  tooth 
scars  on  the  strap,  it  proceeded  to 
steal  a pretzel  from  my  lunch  on  the 
ground  next  to  me.  The  last  I saw  of  it 
was  the  tip  of  a furred  tail  disappear- 
ing around  the  gate  of  the  blind. 

Black  bears  have  also  given  me  my 
share  of  excitement.  As  a frequent 
guest  of  bruin  biologist  Gary  Alt  in 
the  Poconos,  I’ve  had  the  dubious 
pleasure  of  staring  into  the  glazed  eyes 
of  a young  female  that  has  just  been 
aroused  from  an  otherwise  peaceful 
slumber,  as  well  as  having  an  8-pound 
cub  take  a chunk  of  my  finger  and  an 
even  smaller  member  of  the  Ursine 
family  befoul  my  Woolrich  coat.  But 
that’s  kid  stuff  compared  to  having 
full-grown  bears  growl  their  resent- 
ment at  my  intrusions  into  their  dark- 
ened chambers. 

But  bears  are  pussycats  when  com- 
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pared  to  smaller  members  of  the  mam- 
malian persuasion. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  evening  a 
friend  and  I loaded  our  35mm’s  and 
trekked  to  a nearby  woodlot  where 
we  had  set  live  traps  for  white-footed 
mice.  These  little  rodents  provide  both 
headaches  and  entertainment  for  own- 
ers of  backwoods  cabins.  But  for  pho- 
tographers, I learned  that  night,  they 
provide  finger-aches  and  fatigue — 
plus  the  opportunity  to  use  some  of  the 
more  colorful  words  of  the  Queen’s 
English. 

Our  “trapline,”  set  out  the  night 
previous,  had  been  a success.  Six  of 
the  eight  Havahart-type  box  traps  dis- 
closed black  BB-size  eyes  staring 
through  the  wire  cages  when  we  shined 
the  light  upon  them.  Our  plan  of  at- 
tack was  to  isolate  the  mice  on  the  end 
of  bare  tree  limbs,  then  photograph 
them  using  our  strobe  units. 

Experience  should  have  dictated 
that  we  take  them  home,  set  up  a 
studio  arrangement,  then  commence 
with  our  shooting.  But  what  fun’s 
using  a time-tested  technique  when 
one  can  blaze  new  trails  in  the  world 
of  wildlife  photography? 

The  first  mouse  seemed  relatively 
docile  when  Ed  reached  a gloved  hand 
inside  the  cage  and  grabbed  him.  The 
sharp-nosed  rodent  even  sat  on  his 
palm  for  a few  moments,  staring  into 
the  flashlight’s  beam  in  seeming  con- 
fusion. But  when  Ed  reached  for  it 
with  the  unprotected  fingers  of  his 
other  hand,  the  diminutive  subject 
suddenly  turned  on  him.  All  it  took 
was  one  set  of  small  buckteeth  in  Ed’s 
index  finger  to  send  the  furred  crea- 
ture sailing  high  into  the  moonlit 
woods.  It  plopped  to  ground  some- 
where nearby,  and  I could  hear  its 
scratching  against  the  dry  leaves  as  it 
ran  away — over  and  above  Ed's  unin- 
telligible mumbling. 

Mice  two,  three  and  four  weren’t  as 
cooperative.  They  scooted  out  of  the 
cage  while  Ed  was  inserting  his  hand. 

Mouse  five  didn’t  escape.  At  least 
not  right  away.  It  ran  up  Ed’s  glove 
and  directly  into  his  sleeve.  Now,  Ed’s 


always  considered  himself  a fair 
woodsman.  Hearing  him  tell  of  his 
hunting  adventures,  younger  listeners 
probably  picture  him  as  a modern- 
day  Jeremiah  Johnson.  But  younger 
listeners’  ears  wouldn’t  have  been 
ready  for  Ed’s  colorful  comments 
here.  Removing  his  coat  without  first 
unbuttoning  it,  Ed  flung  the  jacket 
into  the  air— and  somewhere  in  the 
act  that  mouse,  too,  made  its  getaway. 

The  last  mouse  was  now  our  only 
hope  for  the  photograph  I planned  to 
use  with  a newspaper  story  due  the 
following  day.  I opted  to  take  things 
into  my  own  hands — so  to  speak. 

The  Little  Furpiece 

I cautiously  shoved  my  bare  hand 
into  the  cage  and  grasped  the  mouse 
so  that  it  was  entirely  encompassed  by 
my  palm  and  fingers.  Then  I slightly 
opened  my  hand  and  placed  the 
mouse  against  my  chest  so  that  it 
could  move  about  without  escaping. 
The  little  furpiece  seemed  undaunted, 
as  innocent-looking  deer  mice  so  often 
appear.  The  tripod-mounted  camera 
was  already  in  position,  focused  on 
the  end  of  a horizontal  branch,  the  tip 
of  which  was  to  become  the  stage  for 
the  animal’s  first  public  appearance. 
Ed  held  the  light  while  I rechecked 
the  focus.  I then  took  the  cable  release 
in  my  left  hand  and  slowly  opened  my 
right  to  allow  the  mouse  to  rest  on  the 
limb.  But  the  critter  did  an  immediate 
about-face  and  ran  up  my  arm,  across 
my  shoulder,  and  leaped  into  the 
blackness  of  the  night.  Had  it  not  been 
for  Ed’s  loud  laughing  I probably 
would  have  heard  the  mouse  hit  the 
leafy  floor. 

But  I didn’t. 

We  gave  the  dilemma  a few  seconds 
thought,  then  clumped  back  to  the 
house  to  decide  on  another  subject  for 
the  next  day’s  column. 

Outdoor  photographers  don’t  limit 
their  subjects  to  wildlife  with  four 
legs.  Some  of  the  biggest  challenges 
come  from  subjects  with  only  half  that 
many. 

As  photographer-in-chief  at  our 
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moments,  staring  into  the  flashlight’s  beam 
in  seeming  confusion.  But  then 

deer  camp,  it’s  always  my  duty  to  get 
portraits  of  the  day’s  kill  with  smiling 
hunters  glaring  through  the  racks  of 
everything  from  chunky  spikers  to 
8-point  trophies.  Things  turned  out 
well  for  many  years,  but  one  season  I 
spent  the  final  weekend  at  a new 
camp  in  Clinton  County.  Being  a 
guest  of  the  owner,  he  naturally 
sought  my  services  in  photographing 
his  son  who,  on  the  afternoon  of  my 
arrival,  had  bagged  his  first  white- 
tail — a nice  Y-buck. 

By  now  rigor-mortis  had  stiffened 
the  animal  stem  to  stern,  but  I figured 
we  could  limber  it  up  somehow  for 
the  picture.  After  cutting  it  down 
from  the  lodgepole,  I twisted  and  bent 
the  animal’s  neck  so  that  it  was  at 
least  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Posing  the  proud  young- 
ster in  back  of  the  animal,  straining  to 
hold  its  head  upright,  I clicked  the 
camera  and  the  motor-drive  whirred 
once — then  gave  the  characteristic 
“clunk”  which  indicates  the  roll  of 
film  is  exhausted. 


“Don't  move,”  I commanded  my 
subject.  “Stay  just  like  that.  I’ll  be 
right  back.” 

After  unloading  the  camera,  I set  it 
atop  the  roof  rack  of  a station  wagon 
parked  behind  me  to  keep  it  from  get- 
ting soaked  in  the  wet  snow  that  cov- 
ered the  ground.  Back  in  the  house  I 
placed  the  exposed  film  in  my  camera 
bag  and  removed  a new  roll.  On  the 
way  downstairs,  one  of  the  camp  guests 
who'd  just  returned  from  his  favorite 
stand  behind  the  cabin  introduced 
himself  and  we  talked  a couple  of 
minutes  before  I returned  to  finish  the 
job. 

The  youngster  was  still  straddling 
the  deer,  posed  exactly  as  I’d  left  him 
a few  minutes  earlier.  Even  his  toothy 
grin  was  intact.  He  was  all  set  for  a 
few  more  exposures,  which  he  hoped  I 
might  use  in  a newspaper  story.  There 
was  only  one  little  problem,  I imme- 
diately noted.  The  station  wagon  was 
gone.  Along  with  it,  my  camera. 

Hopping  into  my  own  wagon,  I 
raced  down  the  only  lane  leading 
from  camp,  keeping  a wary  eye  on  the 
road  for  anything  that  resembled  a 
$400  camera.  Within  a mile  I caught 
up  to  the  getaway  car.  After  a few 
hundred  yards  of  blinking  my  head- 
lights and  blowing  the  horn,  the 
driver  stopped.  My  camera  was  still 
intact,  pinched  against  the  rear  bar  of 
the  wagon’s  roof  rack. 

Still  Hadn’t  Moved 

When  I got  back  to  camp  the  kid 
still  hadn’t  moved.  Nothing  was  going 
to  deter  him  from  having  the  shot  of  a 
lifetime  snapped. 

“Didn’t  you  see  Irv  drive  off  with 
my  camera?”  I asked,  somewhat  per- 
turbed. 

“Yeah,  I saw  him  drive  off  but  you 
told  me  not  to  move,”  he  respectfully 
explained. 

Having  been  a schoolteacher  for  a 
decade  at  that  time,  I had  to  appreci- 
ate the  youngster’s  obedient  nature. 
Six  exposures  later  he  finally  moved, 
but  only  after  I gave  him  permission 
to  do  so. 
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Dogs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  very 
little  respect  for  outdoor  photogra- 
phers. One  of  them,  not  a hunting  dog 
I might  add,  had  the  audacity  to  bap- 
tise my  camera  bag  one  afternoon 
after  a photo  session.  I paused  on  my 
way  into  the  house  to  tell  a neighbor, 
a fellow  photographer,  of  my  morn- 
ing’s exploits.  That’s  when  the  mangy 
mutt,  a male  of  questionable  parent- 
age, wandered  by,  sniffed  my  leg, 
then  did  the  same — and  a bit  more — 
to  my  camera  bag. 

Another  dog,  this  one  at  least  a 
hunter,  ate  a camera  strap  early  one 
morning  when  action  was  slow  in  a 
goose  blind.  The  Labrador’s  choice  of 
breakfast  was  a poor  one,  but  not 
nearly  as  much  of  a loss  as  the  roll  of 
color  film  devoured  by  a friend’s  Lab 
on  the  way  home  from  a Pocono 
Mountain  duck  hunt.  Although  he 
passed  up  the  metal  case,  the  dog  did 
manage  to  remove  the  film  and  down 
half  of  it  before  we  happened  to  check 
the  back  of  the  station  wagon.  The 
film  had  shots  of  my  hunting  friend 
with  a brace  of  drake  wood  ducks 
spooked  from  a blackwater  swamp 
that  dawn.  But  the  “processing”  done 
by  his  retriever  made  certain  that  he 
wouldn’t  have  any  8x10  glossies  for  his 
den  wall. 

Of  course,  I,  too,  was  now  without 
some  of  the  shots  I’d  worked  more 
than  an  hour  to  set  up. 

My  friend  also  called  me  a couple 
days  later  and  informed  me  that  my 
film  was  ready.  “It’s  all  over  Irish’s 
kennel,”  he  announced.  “You  can  pick 
it  up  anytime.” 

There’s  only  one  thing  worse  than  a 
dog  that  can’t  keep  its  mouth  shut. 
That’s  a dog  owner  with  difficulty  do- 
ing the  same. 

I hung  up  on  him. 

I’ve  experienced  other  photo- 
graphic feats  that  I’ll  bet  Ansel  Adams 
never  encountered  in  Yosemite. 


Consider  the  day  I was  photograph- 
ing salamanders  along  a steep  bank  of 
the  Little  Lehigh.  I laid  my  camera 
aside  for  a moment  to  grasp  one  of  the 
skinny  little  amphibians  that  I’d 
located  under  a rock.  Carefully,  I 
positioned  the  salamander  atop  the 
rock,  ringing  it  with  a couple  strands 
of  bark  and  some  leaves.  When  the 
stage  was  set  I reached  for  my  camera. 

But  it  was  gone. 

After  a few  seconds  I realized  what 
had  happened.  I’d  somehow  juggled 
the  camera  and  it  had  rolled  down  the 
slope  and  now  reposed,  as  the  late 
afternoon  sun  showed  me,  under 
about  two  feet  of  the  Little  Lehigh’s 
clear  water. 

Grown  men  do  cry  at  times — even 
if  they  have  camera  insurance. 

A Kind  Side 

Fortunately,  the  Red  Gods  do  have 
a kind  side,  and  they’ve  provided  me 
with  thousands  of  wild  images  that 
have  appeared  in  books,  magazines 
and  newspapers  and  have  helped  pay 
the  mortgage  and  the  bill  for  junior’s 
braces. 

But  like  fishermen  who  return 
emptyhanded  and  talk  about  the  ones 
that  got  away,  so  do  outdoor  photog- 
raphers. In  my  mind’s  eye  I have  pho- 
tographs of  big- racked  bucks  spar- 
ring on  the  edge  of  an  October  woods, 
charging  leopards  in  South  Africa, 
bull  moose  tearing  through  the  birch 
and  maple  thickets  in  Quebec,  leaping 
gray  whales  off  the  Baja  coastline  and 
nose-to-nose  portraits  of  rattlesnakes 
and  white-footed  mice  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

If  I were  a Ned  Smith,  I’d  sit  down 
and  paint  them.  But  I’m  a photogra- 
pher and  I’ll  have  to  live  with  the  set- 
backs suffered  on  those  trips  where 
devils,  disguised  as  Red  Gods,  some- 
how managed  to  create  all  those  photo 
foul-ups. 
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THE  FATAL  MISS 

By  Charles  M.  Watkins 


ALL  EXCEPT  those  whose  occupa- 
. tions  allow  them  to  spend  a great 
deal  of  time  in  the  woods  must  make 
the  temporarily  disorienting  transi- 
tion from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  civ- 
ilization to  the  very  different  demands 
that  hunting  places  on  their  attention. 
I was  not  immune  to  this  requirement 
as  I paused  at  the  edge  of  an  old  corn- 
field, nocked  an  arrow,  and  wrestled 
with  the  anomie  that  such  transitions 
produce. 

Beyond  the  cornfield  began  a stretch 
of  woods  that  extended  for  thousands 
of  acres  around  the  base  of  Elk  Moun- 
tain’s south  peak.  I attempted  to  visu- 
ally absorb  the  wooded  area  as  an  aid 
in  reprogramming  my  attention  and 
sensibilities.  The  intensity  of  my  effort 
almost  convinced  me  that  if  my  exam- 
ination were  sufficiently  thorough  I 
could  slip  into  the  woods  unnoticed. 

Slowly,  I moved  across  the  stubble 
toward  the  woods,  but  each  step  was 
in  defiance  of  the  belief  that  if  I re- 
mained longer  and  looked  more  care- 
fully after  each  step  I would  see  all  the 
whitetails  that  a more  rapid  advance 
caused  to  disappear  ahead  of  my  visual 
capability.  Enough  foliage  remained 
on  the  trees  to  seriously  limit  my  field 
of  vision,  and  an  intermittent  breeze 
made  virtually  everything  look  like  a 
fleeting  whitetail  when  caught  in  my 
peripheral  vision,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing there  when  I brought  the  action 
into  direct  focus. 

My  brother  Mark  and  I have  hunted 
the  Elk  Mountain  area  of  Susquehanna 
County  for  years.  Jim — an  older 
brother — and  I got  Mark  interested  in 
hunting  years  ago.  We  had  all  grown 
up  on  the  mountain  and  had  come  to 
know  it  well . We  know  where  the  best 
deer  cover  is  and  how  to  hunt  it  effec- 
tively. We  also  know  from  which  direc- 
tion deer  usually  enter  the  section  we 
are  hunting,  after  their  early  morning 


feeding,  and  which  direction  we  can 
most  likely  urge  them  into  moving. 

Today,  the  wind  was  blowing  from 
me  to  Mark.  I was  to  loop  windward 
of  the  heaviest  cover,  thereby  allow- 
ing the  disturbance  of  my  advance  and 
my  odor  to  drift  into  the  cover  and, 
we  hoped,  move  some  deer  within 
range  of  Mark.  Mark  was  to  post  at 
two  different  spots  for  an  hour  each, 
while  I would  cover  about  a half-mile 
in  two  hours.  We  planned  to  meet  at  a 
fence  intersection  at  11  o’clock. 

The  leaves  on  several  well  defined 
trails  were  disturbed  by  the  passing  of 
deer,  and  it  was  impossible  to  jettison 
the  feeling  that  there  were  deer  every- 
where just  beyond  my  ability  to  detect 
them.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  a 
groundhog  and  several  red  squirrels, 
my  part  of  the  strategy  was  fulfilled 
uneventfully.  I reached  the  fence 
intersection  and  relaxed  against  a 
medium-size  hemlock.  Mark  would  be 
leaving  his  second  post  and  joining  me 
in  a few  minutes. 

Continuous  Scanning 

I think  the  success  of  a hunter  is,  in 
part,  directly  proportional  to  the 
length  of  time  he  is  able  to  continu- 
ously scan  his  sensory  data  for  appro- 
priate clues.  This  scanning  requires 
intense  concentration  and  is  exhaust- 
ing. Two  hours  of  careful  attention 
had  drained  my  strength,  and  I de- 
cided to  just  tune  out  and  stop  hunt- 
ing until  Mark  arrived.  Our  strategy 
had  not  been  fruitful,  so  a few  min- 
utes of  rest  seemed  in  order. 

Our  meeting  place  was  also  the 
northeast  corner  of  Mark’s  farm.  Just 
above  the  fence,  an  old  road,  once  an 
access  road  for  farms  farther  up  the 
mountain,  ran  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  fence  for  nearly  a half-mile.  The 
road  was  still  clearly  discernible  and, 
for  stretches,  even  free  from  brush. 
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HERE  IS  THE  first  item  in  an  annual  series 
of  embroidered  patches  and  decals  to  be 
offered  by  the  Game  Commission  as  part  of 
its  “Working  Together  for  Wildlife”  program. 
This  program  is  intended  to  generate  finan- 
cial support  from  non-hunters  as  well  as 
hunters  — everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife.  Contributions  are 
used  to  fund  numerous  management  pro- 
grams involving  non-game  species.  Won’t 
you  help?  This  year’s  dated  patch  is  $2,  the 
decal  $1,  delivered,  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Harris- 
burg, Pa.  17120. 


I had  not  been  under  the  hemlock 
for  two  minutes  when  a deer  with  lots 
of  antlers  came  walking  down  the 
road  in  a direction  that  would  take 
him  past  me  and  then  on  to  Mark’s 
second  post.  The  appearance  of  the 
buck  was  completely  unexpected  and 
particularly  disconcerting  because  I 
was  psychologically  and  physically  in 
neutral.  I was  a dozen  yards  off  the 
road  and  there  was  no  cover  between 
me  and  the  oncoming  buck.  Only  my 
inertness  kept  the  buck  from  recogniz- 
ing me  for  the  moment.  He  just  kept 
coming  at  a walk,  head  nodding  in 
rhythm  with  his  gait. 

Although  I had  an  arrow  nocked, 
my  bow  was  down  at  my  side  and 
there  was  no  easy  way  of  getting  into 
shooting  position  without  disclosing 
my  presence.  At  any  moment,  I ex- 
pected the  buck  to  see  me  and  disap- 


pear with  a snort  and  a flash  of  his 
tail. 

Just  about  the  time  I was  mentally 
composing  the  story  I would  tell  of 
how  a buck  walked  up  on  me  and  then 
disappeared,  I noticed  that  his  path 
would  take  him  past  a twin  beech  tree 
with  trunks  about  five  inches  in  diam- 
eter. If  there  were  any  chance  for  a 
shot,  I would  have  to  get  my  bow  into 
position  when  the  tree  momentarily 
blocked  his  vision  of  me. 

As  soon  as  the  buck’s  right  eye  dis- 
appeared behind  the  first  trunk,  I 
snapped  my  bow  up  and  drew  in  one 
continuous  motion.  It  worked!  The 
buck  continued  past  the  twin  beech 
with  my  drawn  arrow  tracking  his 
progress. 

The  green  knob  on  my  fiberglass 
Actionbow  was  zeroed  for  15  yards.  I 
placed  the  knob  just  behind  the  right 
shoulder  and  released.  The  Bear 
broadhead-topped  cedar  shaft  disap- 
peared into  the  buck  slightly  above 
my  point  of  aim  and  I knew  immedi- 
ately that  the  hit  was  fatal.  At  the 
striking  of  the  arrow,  the  buck  accel- 
erated into  his  full-out  speed  for  about 
40  yards  and  then  planted  all  four  feet 
and  slid  to  a stop,  his  head  lowered. 

I expected  him  to  collapse  on  the 
spot  but,  without  warning,  he  leaped 
sideways,  cleared  the  fence,  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  woods. 

Momentarily,  there  was  silence, 
and  I stood  trembling  and  weak.  Now 
there  was  a different  sort  of  disorien- 
tation to  deal  with.  I had  to  reassure 
myself  that  the  events  of  the  preceding 
few  seconds  had  actually  occurred. 
Assurance  came  almost  immediately 
but,  again,  in  a totally  unexpected 
way.  The  woods  erupted  with  a re- 
sounding and  deleriously  happy,  “I 
got  him!  I got  him!  I got  him!” 

If  there  was  ever  a time  when  so 
many  intense  emotions  followed  each 
other  in  such  rapid  succession,  I can- 
not remember  it.  Almost  instantly,  I 
was  overcome  with  depression  and  a 
sense  of  dread  about  what  probably 
happened.  It  seemed  as  though  all  of 
my  blood  had  drained  to  my  feet.  My 
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fatally  wounded  buck  must  have  run 
into  another  hunter.  But  Mark  had 
not  given  anyone  else  permission  to 
hunt  on  his  land  that  day,  and  we 
were  not  aware  of  any  other  hunters 
in  the  area. 

Apprehensively,  and  not  walking 
too  steadily,  I made  my  way  toward 
the  place  where  I had  last  seen  the 
buck  and  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  shout  I’d  heard.  Intermittent  color 
patches  of  a shirt  became  visible 
through  the  foilage  and,  as  I got  closer, 
I was  surprised  to  discover  that  it  was 
Mark.  I had  expected  him  to  be  about 
a hundred  yards  farther  down  the 
fence  and,  probably  because  of  my  ex- 
pectation, I did  not  recognize  his 
voice  when  he  shouted. 

We  were  both  emotionally  charged 
by  the  experience  and  both  unclear 
about  the  other’s  role  in  what  had  just 
happened. 

“Where’s  the  buck?”  I asked. 

“Right  there.”  He  pointed  through 
the  brush. 

We  walked  over  to  the  buck  and 
began  to  examine  it. 

“Did  you  hit  it  too?”  I asked. 

“What  do  you  mean,  too?”  he  shot 
back  in  disbelief. 

We  looked  at  each  other  as  though 
each  knew  what  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter was  but  the  other  didn’t.  At  that 
moment,  each  of  us  was  sure  it  was 
not  the  other’s  arrow  that  felled  the 
buck.  To  regain  our  composure  and 
sort  things  out,  we  sat  down  and 
began  to  swap  stories  about  what  had 
happened. 

Mark  had  decided  to  post  a bit  far- 
ther down  the  fenceline  than  we  had 
originally  planned.  He  had  seen  me 
arrive  and  take  up  my  position  under 
the  hemlock,  and  was  about  to  signal 
me  when  he  saw  the  buck  coming 
down  the  road.  He  couldn’t  under- 
stand how  it  got  past  without  me  see- 
ing it,  but  thought  perhaps  it  had 
been  bedded  down  between  us  and 
that  I had  spooked  it. 

When  the  buck  slid  to  a halt,  Mark 
had  his  Jennings  Super  T drawn  and 
ready  to  release,  but  a clump  of  brush 


APPREHENSIVELY,  and  not  walking  too 
steadily,  I made  my  way  toward  the  place 
where  I had  last  seen  the  buck  and  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  shout  I had  heard. 


separated  him  and  the  deer.  He  was 
prepared  to  release  the  instant  the 
buck  cleared  the  brush,  but  he  did  not 
expect  the  buck  to  leap  over  the  brush 
at  right  angles  to  the  direction  from 
which  he  had  come.  Only  a bow 
hunter  who  has  had  the  experience 
can  understand  what  it  is  like  to  hold 
at  full  draw,  waiting  for  a release  at  a 
whitetail. 

Mark  released  his  arrow  when  the 
buck  was  broadside,  in  mid-leap,  and 
about  15  yards  from  him.  He  could 
not  recall  how  he  held  or  even 
whether  he  used  his  bowsight.  He  said 
he  did  not  even  see  his  arrow  after  his 
release.  His  immediate  impression  was 
that  he  had  missed  and  he  watched 
helplessly  as  the  buck  crashed  away 
through  the  woods. 

As  Mark  watched,  the  buck  ran 
headlong  into  a thornapple  tree,  got 
its  rack  caught,  and  began  struggling 
to  free  itself.  As  it  pulled  backwards 
and  pivoted,  its  antlers  came  free  and 
the  buck  spun  around  in  two  complete 
circles,  collapsed,  and  lay  motionless. 

Mark’s  helplessness  and  disappoint- 
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THE  BUCK  was  not  a large  animal,  but  its 
rack  made  up  for  anything  else  that  might 
have  been  lacking.  There  were  7 points  on 
the  right  antler  and  6 on  the  left. 


ment  vanished  in  an  incredible  surge 
of  joy,  and  he  spontaneously  rocked 
the  forest  with  his  shouts  of,  “I  got 
him!  I got  him!  I got  him!” 

When  I told  Mark  of  my  hit  on  the 
deer,  he  was  visibly  shocked.  We  still 
didn’t  know  who  actually  had  gotten 
the  deer  or  whether  we  had  both 
made  hits  on  it.  Our  examination  re- 
vealed only  one  hit  and  Mark  was  not 
convinced  that  I had  hit  it  at  all. 

We  began  the  task  of  reconstructing 
what  happened  by  backtracking  to 
the  points  where  each  thought  he  had 

No  Applications 

The  Game  Commission  is  not  ac- 
cepting applications  for  permits  to  re- 
move Pennsylvania  elk.  In  June  the 
agency  approved  an  elk  herd  reduc- 
tion program,  but  said  no  animals 
would  be  removed  before  December, 
1983,  at  the  earliest.  Since  then,  the 
Harrisburg  office  has  received  numer- 


hit  the  buck.  The  blood  trail  led  to 
within  10  yards  of  the  hemlock  tree 
and  my  blood-covered  arrow  lay  on 
the  ground  a couple  of  yards  farther 
on. 

It  was  indisputable  that  I had  hit 
the  buck,  but  to  leave  Mark  with  no 
doubt  we  had  to  recover  his  arrow.  By 
approximating  his  and  the  buck’s  posi- 
tion when  he  shot,  we  were  able  to 
narrow  our  efforts  to  a probable  flight 
path  for  the  arrow.  A careful  search 
turned  up  his  arrow,  broken  and 
bloodless,  about  50  yards  from  where 
he  shot.  Mark  had  missed. 

My  empathy  for  Mark  prevented 
any  expression  of  happiness  over  my 
success.  I would  have  given  anything 
to  find  two  arrow  wounds  in  the 
buck.  Mark,  however,  made  it  easy 
for  me.  He  smiled  broadly,  extended 
his  hand,  and  congratulated  me 
warmly. 

The  buck  was  not  a large  deer.  It 
field-dressed  only  120  pounds.  But  its 
rack  made  up  for  anything  else  that 
might  have  been  lacking.  There  were 
7 points  on  the  right  antler,  6 on  the 
left.  The  upper  part  of  the  rack  was  a 
fairly  symmetrical  6-pointer  but 
clusters  of  points  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  beams  made  it  atypical. 

We  arrived  back  at  Mark’s  house 
with  the  deer  just  as  his  wife  Sandy, 
his  son  Eric,  his  daughter  Julie,  and 
my  son  Clair  were  returning  from  a 
shopping  trip.  We  were  glowing  with 
pride,  and  Sandy  stared  speechless  at 
the  buck.  She  had  seen  many  bucks 
come  off  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
seemed  hard  to  believe  that  the  nicest 
rack  had  fallen  to  an  arrow  rather 
than  a bullet. 

for  Elk  Permits 

ous  inquiries,  asking  for  applications. 
The  Game  Commission  does  not  have 
applications  available  at  this  time, 
and  probably  won’t  for  at  least  an- 
other year.  All  news  media  will  be 
notified  of  the  proper  procedures  if 
and  when  applications  become  avail- 
able. 
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1943 — JWj>  jHoSt 
jfflemorable  Beer  Reason 

By  Hayes  T.  Englert 


THE  1943  deer  season  found  me 
and  my  family  living  in  Oil  City, 
and  my  13- year-old  son  was  just  rarin' 
to  go  deer  hunting.  So  I had  a prob- 
lem. I was  then  the  field  division 
supervisor  for  the  Game  Commission’s 
Northwest  Division,  and  as  you  might 
expect,  so  busy  that  I had  little  time  to 
think  of  taking  him  out.  I did  my  best 
to  satisfy  Tuck  by  saying  we  would  go 
Saturday  morning,  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  Saturday  afternoon  I would 
have  work  to  do. 

So  Saturday  found  us  up  the  Alle- 
gheny River  at  President,  where  Hem- 
lock Creek  empties  into  the  river.  We 
would  climb  the  mountain  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek  to  hunt. 

We  found  a nice  bench  just  50  to  75 


yards  below  the  summit.  I placed 
Tuck  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  bench 
while  I took  the  top  edge.  I told  him 
we  would  stealthily  and  slowly  work 
out  along  the  mountain,  keeping  close 
enough  to  watch  one  another  and 
hand  signal  if  either  of  us  saw  a deer.  I 
cautioned  him  not  to  make  any  quick 
movements  if  he  saw'  deer,  to  be  alert 
at  all  times,  and  to  look  back  often  as 
a deer  could  come  from  any  direction. 

An  hour  later,  after  we’d  made 
about  a mile,  I glanced  back  toward 
the  rim  of  the  mountain  and  a nice 
buck  was  trotting  toward  me.  He  was 
less  than  100  yards  away.  I saw  where 
he  would  be  coming  into  an  opening, 
raised  my  gun,  had  the  crosshairs  on 
him  and  was  squeezing  off  the  shot 
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To  a Friend  . . . 


when  Bang\ — the  deer  was  blown 
right  out  of  my  scope.  I didn’t  know 
it,  but  there  was  a fellow  sitting  in 
back  of  me  and  he  shot  the  deer  at 
about  40  yards. 

As  I put  my  rifle  on  safe,  the  deer 
scrambled  to  its  feet.  I wondered  why 
the  fellow  didn’t  shoot  again.  Then 
the  deer  came  hobbling  on,  its  course 
bringing  it  closer  to  me.  I thought  the 
other  hunter's  gun  must  have  jammed. 
Then  I saw  that  the  deer’s  one  hind 
leg  was  broken  above  the  hock  joint. 
Rather  than  let  it  get  away  crippled,  I 
stuck  a 257  Remington  Roberts  bullet 
into  its  neck,  just  back  of  the  head.  It 
pitched  forward  into  a patch  of  laurel 
where  it  couldn’t  be  seen. 

Tuck  Arrived 

Tuck  came  up  and  said  he’d  seen 
the  deer  with  the  broken  leg  and  saw 
me  kill  it,  but  thought  I had  fired  both 
shots.  I told  him  another  person  fired 
first  and  I was  waiting  to  see  if  he 
would  follow  the  deer’s  trail,  as  I fig- 
ured it  was  his  deer.  Tuck  looked  back 
along  the  bench  and  said,  “He’s  com- 
ing now,  and  he  only  has  one  arm.” 

The  fellow  came  up  to  us  and  we 
greeted  one  another.  I couldn’t  help 
but  see  him  looking  all  over  the  land- 
scape. I guessed  he  was  looking  for  a 
dead  deer.  He  was  armed  with  a single 
barrel  shotgun,  which  explained  his 
inability  to  get  off  a second  shot  be- 
fore the  deer  got  to  its  feet  and  moved 
out  of  his  sight.  He  said  he  only  broke 
the  buck’s  hind  leg.  He  must  have 
thought  I missed  it. 

The  man  was  probably  30  to  35 
years  old,  and  he  was  awfully  discour- 
aged. He  said,  “You  know,  I doubt  if 
I’ll  ever  know  how  it  feels  to  get  a 
deer.” 


“Well,”  I said,  “let  me  tell  you  my 
story  and  maybe  things  won't  look  so 
dismal  to  you."  I told  him  of  having 
the  deer  blown  right  out  of  my  scope, 
of  seeing  it  get  to  its  feet,  and  how, 
when  I saw  it  had  a broken  leg,  I shot 
it  in  the  neck.  I said,  “My  friend,  your 
deer  is  waiting  for  you  in  that  patch  of 
laurel  right  up  there  near  the  summit,” 
and  I pointed  to  it. 

It  was  only  about  40  yards  up  the 
steep  hillside  to  the  deer,  so  I told 
Tuck  to  go  up  and  drag  it  down  to  the 
bench.  The  fellow  said  he'd  help,  so 
they  stacked  their  guns  against  a log 
and  went  after  the  deer.  They  soon 
had  it  down  on  the  bench,  a nice 
7-pointer. 

The  fellow  said,  “Did  you  mean  it 
when  you  said  I could  have  it?” 

“Well,”  I said,  “you  got  me  a little 
wrong.  When  you  shot  that  leg  off 
you  gave  the  deer  a mortal  wound, 
and  I simply  stopped  it  so  you  could 
take  possession.  I never  had  a claim  to 
it.  So  don't  think  I’m  giving  it  to  you, 
it  was  yours  all  the  way.” 

Then  he  said,  “Don’t  you  know  the 
law  provides  that  the  person,  who 
stops  the  flight  of  the  deer  can  claim 
it?” 

I replied  that  I knew  about  this  law, 
but  it  wasn’t  enacted  for  honest 
sportsmen  who  know  right  from 
wrong.  All  they  have  to  do  is  look  at 
the  facts.  “That  law  was  put  on  the 
books  for  those  so-called  sportsmen 
who  will  do  almost  anything  to  claim 
game.”  I told  him. 

That  fellow  was  ecstatic  with  joy.  I 
offered  to  field-dress  it  for  him  but  he 
said  his  buddy  could  do  it.  Then  he  let 
out  a yell  for  him  that  they  must  have 
heard  all  the  way  down  to  President. 
His  buddy  answered  that  he  was  com- 
ing. 

I said,  “Tuck,  we  might  as  well  get 
going.  We  can  get  in  a couple  more 
hours  before  I’ll  have  to  go  to  work." 

The  fellow  said,  “What  do  you  do 
that  you  have  to  start  working  at 
Saturday  noon?” 

I told  him  I was  a game  protector, 
the  supervisor  down  at  Oil  City. 
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“Well,”  he  said,  “I  sure  picked  the 
right  fellow  to  help  me.  I want  to 
thank  ...”  I cut  in  and  said,  “No 
thanks,  please.” 

We  didn’t  get  quite  out  of  sight 
when  his  buddy  arrived,  and  though 
we  couldn’t  hear  their  conversation 
our  friend  was  sure  talking  up  a 
storm,  telling  him  about  his  buck. 

We  continued  our  method  of  stealth 
hunting  for  a couple  of  hours  without 
sighting  another  deer.  And  that  ended 
the  first  week  of  the  season  as  far  as 
we  were  concerned. 

I promised  Tuck  that  the  next  Satur- 
day, the  last  day,  we  would  give  it 
another  try.  During  the  week  we  had 
some  heavy  snowstorms  and  by  Satur- 
day there  was  16  or  18  inches  on  the 
ground.  This  time  we  decided  to  hunt 
the  mountain  facing  the  river,  a mile 
or  so  upriver  from  President.  We 
found  a place  to  park  near  Hunter 
Bridge  and  daylight  found  us  climb- 
ing that  steep  mountain.  It  took  an 
hour’s  time  in  that  deep  snow  to  make 
it  to  the  summit. 

Halfway  up  we  flushed  four  or  five 
deer  out  of  a hemlock  thicket,  and 
they  headed  straight  toward  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  They  were  too  far 
away  for  us  to  tell  if  any  were  bucks. 
Anyway,  this  called  for  a strategy  ses- 
sion to  determine  our  next  move.  We 
figured  that  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  summit  they  would  be  a little  tired 
and  would  spend  some  time  in  the 
thick  oak,  laurel  and  other  shrub 
growth  there. 

I knew  it  would  be  futile  to  follow 
them,  as  they  would  be  watching 
their  back  tracks.  So  we  took  an  angle 
that  would  put  us  on  the  summit 
about  a half-mile  from  where  they 
would  reach  it.  It  took  us  half  an  hour 
to  reach  the  top.  We  took  a break  to 
discuss  our  next  move.  It  was  decided 
I would  closely  follow  the  rim  of  the 
mountain,  going  toward  where  the 
deer  had  come  up,  and  Tuck  would 
keep  back  on  top.  In  addition  to 
watching  for  deer  ahead,  he  would 
have  to  keep  me  well  in  sight  as  I was 
the  anchorman.  I also  told  him  to  try 


TO  ME,  the  1943  deer  season  was  a most 
satisfying  one.  I saw  two  deer  hunters  get 
their  first  bucks,  and  they  were  the  two  hap- 
piest fellows  I ever  saw  in  the  deer  woods. 
And  best  of  all,  one  of  them  was  my  son. 


to  keep  a little  distance  ahead  of  me. 

We  moved  ever  so  slowly  and  stealth- 
ily, stopping  often  to  scan  the  whole 
area  ahead.  After  a half-hour  in  which 
we  saw  no  tracks,  I eased  over  to  Tuck 
and  instructed  him  to  move  further 
back  on  the  flat,  then  continue  hunt- 
ing ahead.  I figured  we  should  see 
either  the  deer  or  their  tracks  in  the 
next  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  I then 
moved  back  to  the  rim  of  the  moun- 
tain and  we  continued  the  hunt. 

Within  Five  Minutes 

Within  five  minutes  I got  as  close  as 
30  yards  to  the  deer.  They  were  near 
the  mountain’s  edge,  keeping  a check 
on  their  back  tracks.  They  took  off 
ahead  and  angled  back  across  the  flat. 
I counted  five  deer  in  all.  The  last  one 
appeared  to  be  a buck.  I was  wonder- 
ing if  Tuck  was  in  the  right  spot  when 
I heard  his  single-shot  22  Hornet 
speak  out.  I hurried  over  and  saw  him 
looking  at  the  tracks. 

“Well,  where  is  he?” 

“I  hit  him,  but  don’t  have  him  yet.  I 
broke  his  hind  leg.” 
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“I  thought  I told  you  to  always 
shoot  a deer  in  the  neck  or  front  end.” 

“How  could  I do  that  when  he  was 
running  away  from  me?” 

I wasn’t  sure  how  to  answer  that.  I 
asked  him  how  he  knew  the  deer  had 
a broken  leg. 

“When  I shot,  he  staggered  and 
limped.  Then  I saw  his  leg  swinging 
around.” 

“Well,  let’s  give  him  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Maybe  he’ll  lay  down  and 
stiffen  up.” 

After  this  wait,  I told  Tuck  to  take 
the  track  and  I would  follow.  We  soon 
found  where  the  buck  had  left  the 
others  and  headed  back  toward  the 
rim  of  the  mountain.  Then  he  angled 
down  the  side  toward  the  bench  75 
yards  below. 

We  held  another  powwow.  I told 
Tuck  the  deer  would  probably  lie 
down  somewhere  on  that  bench 
where  he  could  keep  his  eyes  glued  to 
his  back  tracks.  “You  go  straight  down 
here  and  cross  the  bench  to  the  lower 
side.  That  should  put  you  beyond 
him.  Follow  the  edge  of  the  bench  un- 
til you  see  either  the  deer  or  his  tracks. 
He’ll  probably  be  looking  up  this  direc- 
tion, so  if  you  move  slow  and  quiet 
you  might  get  a shot  before  he  knows 
you’re  there.” 


In  about  five  minutes  I heard  the 
report  of  his  Hornet.  A minute  or  two 
later  he  yelled,  “I  got  him  Dad!  He’s  a 
nice  forked- horn.” 

“I’m  coming,”  I shouted,  and  I was 
soon  there. 

“I  got  pretty  close  to  him  and  he 
didn’t  see  me,  so  I shot  him  in  the 
neck.” 

It  was  Tuck’s  buck  and  he  was  sure 
a happy  kid.  I asked  him  if  he  was 
tired. 

“I  was,  but  I’m  not  now!” 

To  me,  the  1943  deer  season  was  a 
most  satisfying  one.  I saw  two  deer 
hunters  get  their  first  bucks,  and  they 
were  the  two  happiest  fellows  I ever 
saw  in  the  deer  woods.  And  best  of  all, 
one  of  them  was  my  son. 

I thought  of  something  written  long 
ago  by  Thoreau: 

Climb  the  mountains  and  get  their  good 
tydings. 

Nature’s  peace  will  flow  into  you  like 
sunshine  flows  into  trees, 

The  winds  will  blow  their  own  freshness 
into  you,  and  the  storms  their  energy, 
While  cares  will  drop  away  from  you 
like  the  leaves  of  Autumn. 

Now,  isn't  that  what  Pennsylvania 
deer  hunting  is  all  about? 


NED  SMITH,  left,  reknowned  wildlife  artist, 
was  recently  presented  with  an  honorary 
deputy  game  protector  commission  by  Ex- 
ecutive Director  Glenn  Bowers.  Ned  has 
steadfastly  worked  for  and  supported  the 
Game  Commission  for  years,  from  staff  ar- 
tist and  acting  GAME  NEWS  editor,  to  a 
freelance  contributor  today. 
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THE  Afrw 
RIDGE  1 

By  Bob  Cubbins 


WHEN  TED  CASEY  moved  to 
Vermont  some  years  ago,  Jim 
Young  and  I despaired  of  ever  finding 
new  woodcock  covers  by  ourselves. 
We  had  relied  on  Ted’s  inexhaustible 
supply  of  alder  bottoms  and  never 
even  considered  the  possibility  of  his 
leaving  the  area.  The  thought,  in  itself, 
would  have  been  too  depressing,  for 
Ted  was  not  only  Fastgun  Casey,  our 
beloved  and  venerable  hunting  com- 
panion, but  also  a living  topographi- 
cal map,  a man,  it  seemed,  who  had 
joined  with  the  Creator  in  laying  out 
the  terrain.  Ted  could  find  woodcock 
— if  he  wanted  to — in  the  shrubs 
around  the  National  Archives  Build- 
ing or  on  the  40-yard  line  at  a Penn 
State  game.  Such  preternatural  skill 
never  ceased  to  astonish  Jim  and  me. 
Sure  we  are  that  a scan  of  Ted’s  brain 
would  disclose  a frontal  lobe  deeply 
furrowed  by  declination  diagrams, 
contour  intervals,  benchmarks,  and  a 
blue  network  of  swamps  and  streams. 
Superimposed  over  this  believe-it-or- 
not  brain  is  an  India  ink  portrait  of  a 
woodcock. 

After  Ted  had  moved,  Jim  and  I 
missed  him  sorely.  Our  depression 
grew  more  profound  as  we  hunted 
Hawk’s  Corners,  in  the  past  always  a 
rich  holding  tank  of  native  and  flight 
birds.  It  just  wasn’t  the  same  without 
Ted.  Too,  the  setters,  Jim’s  Ajax  and 
Ginger  and  my  aging  Putter,  suddenly 
sprouted  legs  we’d  never  seen:  like  all 
bird  dogs  that  develop  familiarity 
with  a piece  of  ground,  they  knew  just 
where  to  work.  But  finding  no  birds, 
they  ranged  far  beyond  us,  and 


neither  Jim  nor  I could  control  these 
normally  well  behaved  veterans. 

Disgusted,  we  left  the  alders  and 
pushed  deep  into  the  pine  and  birch, 
thinking  to  flush  a few  grouse  by  the 
pond.  Even  most  of  these  permanent 
residents  were  breakfasting  else- 
where, and  we  were  lucky  to  take  two 
small  pats  before  we  returned  to  the 
car. 

Tired — this  Indian  summer  day 
had  stretched  the  dogs’  tongues  as  well 
as  ours — we  drove  in  silence  for  ten 
minutes  or  so.  I know  we  were  both 
thinking  that  if  Ted  were  here,  he’d 
take  us  right  to  the  woodcock.  The 
dogs  lay  in  the  back  of  the  wagon, 
occasionally  shaking  their  heads  and 
spattering  saliva  all  over  the  win- 
dows. 

See  Any  Chalk? 

“You  see  any  chalk,  Jim?”  I asked. 
“Nope.  Not  even  any  borings.” 
“Well,  maybe  we’re  just  too  early.” 
“I  don’t  think  so,”  Jim  said.  “Last 
year — remember? — in  the  same  kind 
of  weather  and  at  the  same  time,  we 
had  great  shooting.” 

Jim,  familiar  with  migration  pat- 
terns and  usually  up  on  flights  at  Jer- 
sey’s Cape  May,  reeled  off  some  incon- 
trovertible facts  that  suggested  the 
birds  had  probably  bypassed  us. 

“Y’know,  Jim,  there  are  lots  of 
flights.” 

“Yeah,  I know,  but  ...” 

“Well,  let’s  not  write  off  the  Cor- 
ners after  only  one  try,”  I said,  sure 
that  we’d  find  birds  there  on  coming 
weekends. 
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In  following  weeks,  we  hunted  the 
Corners  hard,  but  only  a lonely  dood- 
ler  or  two  towered  before  the  dogs’ 
points.  We  tried  the  Fire  Drill  Cover, 
prime  ground,  but  it  held  no  wood- 
cock. It  was  somewhat  redeemed  by  a 
liberal  sprinkling  of  grouse,  and  we 
temporarily  restored  our  wounded  op- 
timism by  lining  our  vests  with  drum- 
mers. The  dog  work,  although  good, 
had  not  been  so  dramatic  as  it  always 
is  when  flights  of  ’cock  are  afoot,  but 
at  least  we  had  something  to  show  for 
the  long  hours  afield. 

We  tried  all  the  spots  we’d  hunted 
with  Ted.  Again,  disappointment.  Jim 
pored  over  his  topos,  determined  to 
find  a remote  cover  we’d  missed  or  to 
locate  a promising  new  one.  Almost 
daily,  he  rushed  home  from  work  in 
the  late  afternoons  to  take  the  dogs  for 
a quick  outing,  hopeful  always  that 
he’d  stumble  into  a flight  and  be  able 
to  announce,  joyously,  that  he’d  found 
birds.  And  daily,  the  look  of  disap- 
pointment on  his  face  was  unmistak- 
able. He  took  to  mumbling  to  himself, 
pulling  an  eyebrow  in  consternation, 
biting  his  lower  lip.  He  wore  the 
glazed  look  of  a man  destined  never 
again  to  track  the  whir  of  woodcock 
wings  across  the  fires  of  autumn.  His 
wife  Karen  worked  hard  to  bolster  his 
flagging  spirit,  plying  him  with  braised 
grouse,  stuffed  grouse,  broiled  grouse, 
fried  grouse,  roasted  grouse.  All  to  no 
avail!  Jim  sulked. 

My  frustration  manifested  itself  in  a 
bad  tick  in  my  shooting  eye  and  in  an 
uncontrollable  penchant  for  staring 
long  hours  at  Ned  Smith’s  framed 
woodcock  print  in  the  den.  I took  to 
absentmindedly  exercising  my  trigger 
finger  by  pulling  on  a rubber  band 
suspended  between  the  digits  of  my 
left  hand. 

The  dogs  were  disgusted  with  us. 
Ajax  and  Ginger  refused  to  leave  their 
kennel  when  Jim  called  them,  and 
Putter  left  his  long  occupied  spot  on 
the  carpet  by  my  bed  to  sleep  on  my 
wife’s  side.  In  the  dogs’  judgment,  we 
were  at  fault. 

The  season  ended.  At  a Christmas 


party,  Jim  and  I stood  in  the  kitchen 
and  conspired  to  bring  Casey  home. 
But  our  written  entreaties  fell  on  Ted’s 
deaf  ear.  We  would  just  have  to  fend 
for  ourselves,  develop  a little  initia- 
tive, use  our  legs.  A card  from  Ver- 
mont read,  “Try  over  the  ridge — any 
ridge.  I sure  miss  our  outings.  Keep  in 
touch.  Best,  Ted.” 

Summer  wound  down  slowly,  and 
Jim  and  I grew  more  impatient.  This 
autumn,  we  vowed,  would  be  differ- 
ent. We  did  a little  canoeing,  some 
fishing,  ran  the  dogs  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  and  stockpiled  ammo.  We 
weren’t  sure  where  we’d  hunt  on 
opening  day,  but  we  both  knew  we’d 
walk  to  the  Sahara  if  necessary.  We 
meant  to  find  woodcock. 

We  couldn’t  get  out  on  the  first 
Saturday.  Jim  had  some  coaching 
duties  to  tend  to,  and  I had  to  put  up  a 
split-rail  fence  in  the  front  yard. 

But,  oh,  the  next  weekend!  “Pick 
you  up  at  eight,”  Jim  had  said.  As 
always,  he  was  right  on  time. 

Where  We  Goin? 

“Where  we  goin’?”  I asked,  as  Jim’s 
wagon  moved  east. 

“Hawk’s  Corners.  Where  else?” 

“Hawk’s  Corners?  You  gotta  be  kid- 
din’,  Jim.  If  they  weren’t  there  last 
year,  they  sure  ain’t  gonna  be  there 
this  year.” 

“There  are  acres  and  acres  of 
ground  there  that  we  never  covered 
with  Ted.  Y’know  all  that  land  to  the 
west?” 

“Sure — but  that’s  grouse  cover. 
Never  found  any  woodcock  in  there.” 

Jim  studied  the  road  for  a moment. 
I waited. 

“No,”  he  finally  said.  “I  mean  way 
west  of  that.  I think  our  cover’s  just 
overgrazed,  that  we’ll  find  birds  in 
new  stands  of  young  alder.” 

“How  do  you  know  there’s  young 
alder  to  the  west?”  I said. 

“I  don’t.  But  I sure  intend  to  look.” 

Perplexed  by  Jim’s  thinking,  I 
wondered  what  Ted  would  have  said. 

We  parked  the  car  in  the  laneway, 
belled  the  dogs,  and  loaded.  We  cov- 
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ered  familiar  ground  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a mile  or  so  and  began  to  climb 
a steep  ridge  grown  thick  to  sumac. 
The  dogs,  in  new  terrain  now,  worked 
close,  frequently  checking  back  to 
plot  our  direction. 

We  stopped  on  the  ridgetop  to  take 
a breather.  Hawks  soared  effortlessly 
on  thermals,  and  mist  rose  uneasily  on 
gusts  of  wind  that  moved  up  from  the 
valley  below  us.  We  walked  down 
slate  ledges,  crossed  a small  brook 
where  the  ground  leveled,  and  found 
ourselves  in  a stand  of  young  alders 
that  stretched  itself  for  half  a mile  or 
more.  The  alders  were  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  feet  high  and  thin  in  the 
trunks.  Canada  bluegrass  and  thorn- 
apple  fringed  the  alders,  and  well 
used  cowpaths  lined  the  meadow  slop- 
ing up  to  an  old  barn. 

“This  is  good  lookin’  cover,”  I was 
about  to  say  when  Jim’s  explosive 
“Point!”  shocked  me  into  an  aware- 
ness of  sudden  stillness.  The  bells  had 
stopped. 

The  three  dogs  were  locked  in  as 
pretty  a triangle  as  a bird  dog  man 
could  hope  for.  To  keep  the  sun  from 
blinding  me,  I threaded  my  way  to 
the  east  of  the  thornapple  growth, 
turned  around,  and  held  up.  Jim  moved 
in  from  the  left,  and  as  he  stepped  to 
within  two  or  three  yards  of  the  dogs, 
three  woodcock  twittered  their  way 


up  in  a perfect  trident.  Jim’s  Ithaca 
took  the  two  on  the  southern  leg,  and 
I dropped  my  bird  as  he  towered  over 
the  thornapples.  Bang-bang! — Bang! 
Three  birds! 

I picked  up  my  bird  and  turned  it 
over  in  my  hand.  It  looked  like  a large 
hen.  Beautiful  bird,  a woodcock!  All 
the  subtle  blending  of  autumn’s  hues 
here — russet,  muted  bronze,  charcoal 
black,  the  delicate  beige  pinks.  And  to 
this  palate,  at  least,  nothing  can  com- 
pare with  the  flesh  of  woodcock. 
Every  bird  I take  is  immediately  trans- 
figured into  a succulent  and  tender 
morsel  to  be  savored  on  a cold  Novem- 
ber evening. 

Gently,  I worked  the  bird  into  my 
vest,  for  there  is  sacrilege  in  the 
motion  of  a hunter  when  he  uncere- 
moniously stuffs  this  little  twister  into 
a game  pocket.  By  rights,  I thought, 
the  woodcock  should  be  handled  as  if 
the  ruffling  of  one  feather  could  for- 
ever destroy  an  Audubon  original. 

I loaded  another  shell  of  8s,  and 
before  I’d  extracted  my  thumb,  from 
the  870’s  carrier,  Jim  said  casually, 
‘“Nother  point.” 

“Where?” 

“Right  there,”  Jim  said,  pointing  a 
briar- scarred  finger  to  his  left. 

The  dogs  were  strung  out  single 
file.  Ajax,  in  the  lead  this  time,  was 
crouched  so  low  he  appeared  to  be  ly- 
ing down.  Jim  and  I moved  in  side  by 
side,  and  a ’cock  spun  up  and  over  our 
heads.  We  shot  simultaneously,  and 
the  bird  dropped  almost  on  Ginger’s 
back. 

“You  take  it,”  Jim  said. 

We  had  four  birds  now,  in  less  time 
that  it  takes  to  unload  and  case  the  20. 
I hadn’t  even  had  time  to  scrutinize 
the  ground. 

I brushed  a cobweb  from  my  face 
and  looked  around.  Chalk!  Chalk 


THE  NEXT  NIGHT  hundreds  of  travelers, 
having  ridden  the  night  winds  from  the 
Maritimes,  Ontario  and  Quebec,  descend  in 
the  gold  of  an  autumn  moon  and  bivouac. 
Travelers  from  secret  places,  travelers  from 
the  rim  of  the  world. 


everywhere!  In  the  damp  earth  be- 
tween small  hummocks,  the  ground 
was  honeycombed  with  borings.  On 
one  small  patch  of  soil,  birds  had 
obviously  been  congregating  nightly, 
for  it  looked  as  if  Tom  Sawyer  had 
spilled  his  whitewash  bucket. 

I shook  a little.  Wonder  and  excite- 
ment merge  in  a woodcock  hunter 
when  he  senses  having  come  into  a 
good  flight.  The  emotion  is  a distilla- 
tion of  all  the  pre-dawn  thoughts  that 
course  through  a hunter’s  mind  on 
countless  pilgrimages  to  hallowed 
woodland  shrines.  The  hunter  is  a 
privileged  spectator,  a witness  to  the 
inner  workings  of  nature  that  govern 
the  movements  of  a mysterious  little 
bird  with  an  upside-down  brain. 

A woodcock  cover  is  bare  one  night. 
The  next  night  hundreds  of  travelers, 
having  ridden  the  night  winds,  having 
come  from  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  from  New- 
foundland, from  places  yet  even  more 
remote,  descend  in  the  gold  of  an  au- 
tumn moon  an  bivouac.  Travelers 
from  secret  places,  travelers  from  the 
rim  of  the  world! 

Jim’s  “Bird!”  shocked  me  from  my 
reverie.  Not  ten  paces  from  me,  he’d 
walked  up  a large  bird  that  drifted 
slowly  skyward,  as  woodcock  some- 
times do.  He  took  it  in  the  instant 
before  it  leveled  off.  Five  now. 

I passed  through  a vee  of  alder 
trunks,  stepped  over  a hummock,  and 
almost  stomped  on  two  birds  that 
flushed  toward  the  ridge.  Startled  by 
the  flush,  I jumped  back,  caught  my 
heel  on  the  bummock,  and  landed  on 
my  tail. 

“Bang!”  Jim’s  Ithaca  resounded 
through  the  thick  cover. 

“Get  him?”  I hollered. 

“Yep!” 

“Where’d  the  other  one  go?” 


I PASSED  through  a vee  of  alder  trunks, 
stepped  over  a hummock,  and  almost 
stomped  on  two  birds  that  flushed  toward 
the  ridge.  Startled  by  the  flush,  I jumped 
back,  caught  my  heel  on  the  hummock,  and 
landed  on  my  tail. 


“Right  into  the  sun.  Blinded 
me.  Where  are  you?” 

“On  my  tail,”  I said. 

“Well,  better  move  it — Ginger  has 
a point  over  here,  and  Putter  and  Ajax 
are  making  game  right  in  front  of 
you.” 

“I  tripped  on  a hummock  when  the 
birds  ...” 

“They’ve  got  him,”  Jim  said,  “I’ll 
take  Ginger’s  bird— you  take  the 
other  one.  About  twenty-five  yards  to 
your  front  and  a little  to  the  right  of 
you.” 

They  Ignored  Us 

Twenty  minutes  later,  we  tried  to 
call  the  dogs  in.  They  ignored  us. 
With  ten  birds  in  less  time  that  it  takes 
to  shave  and  shower,  we  wondered 
how  to  pull  three  scent-crazed  setters 
off  their  natural  quarry  so  that  it 
would  seem  to  them  a perfectly  ac- 
ceptable act.  Couldn’t  be  done,  we 
reasoned.  We’d  just  have  to  offer 
them  a trade  when  we  hit  the  grouse 
cover  near  the  car. 

I slipped  off  my  belt  and  eased  it 
through  Putter’s  collar  as  he  held  on  a 
pair  of  doodlers  that  waddled  strangely 
away  from  the  point  and  flushed 
almost  soundlessly.  Jim  collared  Ajax 
and  Ginger  in  a similar  pose,  and, 
without  a word,  we  started  resolutely 
for  the  ridge. 


never  obstinate — almost  hanged  him- 
self jumping  against  the  belt. 

We  reached  the  car,  hooked  the 
dogs  to  their  individual  snaps  on  the 
traveling  board,  and  headed  for  mid- 
morning coffee  and  some  of  Karen’s 
cinnamon  rolls. 

“Well,  Jim,”  I said  as  we  crossed 
the  canal  bridge,  “I've  gotta  hand  it  to 
you.  All  we  had  to  do  was  find  some 
young  alders.  You  were  right.” 

“Huh?  Who  was  right?” 

“You  were,”  I said. 

“Y'know,  you  have  a short  memory. 
Who  said,  ‘Try  over  the  next  ridge — 
any  ridge,’?” 


BEAUTIFUL  BIRD,  a woodcock!  By  rights,  I 
thought,  the  woodcock  should  be  handled 
as  if  the  ruffling  of  one  feather  could  for- 
ever destroy  an  Audubon  original. 

On  top,  we  decided  to  keep  the 
dogs  leashed  until  we  reached  the  car. 
During  the  brief  pause  to  rest  our 
lungs,  Ginger  almost  slipped  her  col- 
lar in  an  effort  to  return  to  the  alders, 
Ajax  snapped  viciously  at  Putter,  and 
Putter — good  old  Putter  who  was 


—Epilogue — 

This  year,  Jim  and  I have  decided 
to  invest  in  some  new  topos.  Can’t 
read  the  old  ones  anymore.  They  look 
like  badly  used  N.R.A.  targets — circles 
everywhere,  with  adjacent  legends 
that  read,  “Limited  out,”  “Two 
doubles,”  “Massive  flight,”  “Long 
walk  but  worth  it,”  “Good  dog 
work,”  “Casey  should  have  been 
here.” 


Setki  in  Stie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 

A Guide  to  Collecting  Hunting  & Fishing  Licenses,  by  Robert  Miller,  from  the 
author,  RD  2,  Box  431,  Manheim,  Pa.,  17545,  spiral-bound  softcover,  106  pp.,  $7.95 
delivered.  Black  and  white  photos,  descriptions  and  related  data  on  Pennsyl- 
vania’s licenses  and  the  federal  “duck  stamp.”  An  excellent  reference  for  collec- 
tors in  this  field. 

Fifty  Hikes  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  by  Carolyn  Hoffman,  Backcountry  Publi- 
cations, Inc.,  PO  Box  175,  Woodstock,  Vt.  05091,  223  pp.,  softbound,  $8.95. 
Describes  in  detail  (with  some  topo  map  reproductions)  forty-six  day  hikes  and 
four  2-4  day  “backpacks”  in  four  geographical  regions  — Schuylkill  Valley,  Sus- 
quehanna East,  Susquehanna  West  and  the  Northern  Tier/Pocono  Plateau.  In- 
cludes general  comments  on  equipment.  A very  helpful  book,  particularly  for 
those  who  want  to  get  started  in  this  activity. 

Modern  Pheasant  Hunting,  by  Steve  Grooms,  Stackpole  Books,  Cameron  & 
Kelker  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17105,  222  pp.,  $14.95.  Recognizing  that  fewer 
pheasants  and  more  hunters  have  altered  the  overall  pheasant-hunting  picture, 
Grooms  describes  the  best  techniques  for  finding  and  collecting  these  challeng- 
ing birds  tn  all  kinds  of  cover  today.  Also  discusses  the  efficiency  of  various  dog 
species,  gun  and  load  selection,  and  related  subjects.  Though  written  primarily 
from  a Midwesterner’s  viewpoint,  most  of  the  information  is  applicable  in  the 
East. 
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GAME  NEWS 


FIELD  NOTES 


A Good  Sign 

Farm  Game  Manager  Howard  Mur- 
phy told  me  the  other  day  that  when 
he  was  making  his  landowner  con- 
tacts, he  came  across  a sign  on  the 
front  door  of  one  of  his  cooperators 
stating  the  following:  “YES,  you  may 
hunt  here — please  stay  away  from  the 
buildings.”  We  figure  the  man  just  got 
tired  of  answering  the  door.  — LMO 
D.  A.  McDowell,  Carrolltown. 


Wild  Country 

FULTON  COUNTY—  While  camp- 
ing in  the  Allegheny  National  Forest 
recently,  I saw  a few  bears,  deer  too 
numerous  to  count,  signs  of  a river  ot- 
ter, and  various  other  “wilderness  ani- 
mals.” Want  a wilderness  experience? 
It’s  right  here  in  Pennsylvania. — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 

Check  Your  Traps 

CHESTER  COUNTY—  Now  that 
the  gypsy  moth  has  become  well  es- 
tablished in  Pennsylvania,  tree  tapes, 
used  to  curb  caterpillar  infestations, 
have  become  a common  sight  through- 
out the  state.  But  has  anyone  consid- 
ered the  effects  these  tapes  have  on 
wildlife?  Patricia  Sanborn,  a wildlife 
rehabilitator  from  West  Chester,  re- 
ports that  she  is  now  caring  for  a 
downy  woodpecker  that  became  stuck 
to  one  of  these  strips  and  was  unable 
to  escape.  With  several  species  of 
bark-feeding  songbirds  in  the  com- 
monwealth, it  may  be  wise  for  all 
users  of  these  tapes  to  periodically 
check  them  to  insure  that  only  gypsy 
moths  are  trapped. — DGP  Keith  P. 
Sanford,  Coatesville. 


On  The  Job 

PERRY  COUNTY—  While  sitting 
on  jacklight  patrol  one  evening  re- 
cently, Deputies  Bob  Gaffon  and  Har- 
old Weibley  watched  a vehicle  ap- 
proach. As  it  was  passing  by,  a loud 
thump  and  the  sound  of  breaking 
glass  were  heard.  Since  it  was  evident 
the  vehicle  had  hit  a deer,  the  deputies 
walked  the  short  distance  to  the  acci- 
dent scene.  The  driver  turned  out  to 
be  a young  lady  who  was  a little  ner- 
vous upon  seeing  flashlights  appear 
from  almost  nowhere,  and  she  called 
out  to  ask  the  identity  of  the  men. 
When  the  response  came  back,  “Dep- 
uty game  protectors,”  she  could  only 
say,  “Boy,  you  guys  don’t  waste  any 
time  at  all!” — DGP  Elwood  Camp, 
Elliottsburg. 


Eager 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY — I can  say 
one  thing  about  moving  into  a residen- 
tial neighborhood — all  the  kids  on  the 
block  sure  make  it  easy  to  get  rid  of 
SPORT  materials! — DGP  Ray  Lizzio, 
Johnstown. 
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How’s  That  Again? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— A 
neighboring  officer,  Charlie  May,  re- 
cently asked  if  I would  like  to  help 
him  in  the  trap  and  transfer  of  a nui- 
sance beaver.  Charlie  figured  that 
since  I don't  have  too  many  beaver  in 
my  district  I may  never  have  a chance 
to  livetrap  one  and  that  I should  see 
how  an  experienced  game  protector 
does  it.  Upon  my  arrival,  I found 
Charlie  and  a brand  new  Hancock 
Live  Trap  (the  instructions  were  still 
wired  on  the  trap).  For  those  of  you 
who  do  not  know,  this  trap  is  made  of 
heavy  gauge  wire  and  is  designed  to 
work  like  a giant  clam  that  holds  the 
beaver  until  it  is  moved  and  released. 
We  selected  a likely  looking  spot,  set 
the  trap  on  dry  ground  and  Charlie 
scooted  out  on  a log  over  about  four 
feet  of  water.  He  then  wired  the  trap 
to  the  log  and  reached  down  to  release 
the  safety  catch.  Well,  you  guessed  it. 
The  trap  went  off  and  Charlie  was 
caught  from  the  waist  up. — DGP  R. 
Matt  Hough,  Greensburg. 

Far  From  Home 

ADAMS  COUNTY—  My  wife  and  I 
just  returned  from  a vacation  in  our 
beautiful  50th  state,  Hawaii,  and 
guess  what  we  saw  in  the  zoo  there — a 
black  bear,  wild  turkey,  deer,  blue- 
jays  and  many  other  Pennsylvania 
birds  and  mammals!  — DGP  Larry 
Haynes,  Gettysburg. 


Real  Friends 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY—  The  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Conservancy  is  a 
non-profit  organization  dedicated  to 
the  acquisition  of  wild  and  unique 
lands  for  posterity.  After  purchasing 
land,  the  Conservancy  usually  resells 
the  tracts  (often  at  a dollar  loss)  to  an 
appropriate  state  or  federal  agency 
for  management.  In  this  manner  the 
Game  Commission  recently  acquired 
a large  tract  of  Clarion  River  property 
in  Clarion  and  Jefferson  counties. 
Thanks  to  the  Conservancy,  over  3500 
acres  of  valuable  wildlife  habitat  will 
soon  become  State  Game  Lands  for 
the  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations. — DGP  William  L.  Hut- 
son, Sigel. 


ERIE  COUNTY— A woman  called 
me  about  a violation  involving  her 
husband.  Last  year,  while  turkey 
hunting,  he  killed  an  owl  (a  protected 
species)  and  brought  it  home  to  have 
it  mounted.  After  he  was  refused  by 
the  local  taxidermists,  he  put  it  in  his 
freezer  and  forgot  about  it.  A few 
months  later,  the  hunter  left  his  wife, 
after  a domestic  dispute,  but  forgot  to 
take  the  illegal  bird  with  him.  Now 
she  wanted  him  prosecuted  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  the  law.  — DGP  Andy 
Martin,  Erie. 
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You  Got  Two 

ADAMS  COUNTY — A few  months 
ago  I had  a Field  Note  about  a bolt  for 
a Model  70  Winchester  which  had 
been  found  near  Bailey’s  Run.  I’m 
happy  to  say  that  the  bolt  and  its 
owner  have  been  reunited.  The  hunter 
who  found  the  bolt  was  Dave  Stoner 
of  Gettysburg.  The  hunter  who  had 
lost  it  was  Bill  Kimmel  of  Columbia, 
Md.  Bill  and  Dave  got  together  re- 
cently and  the  bolt  was  returned.  Bill 
called  me  to  say  that  several  persons 
called  his  attention  to  the  Field  Note 
and  said  he  is  very  thankful  to  GAME 
NEWS  for  printing  it.  P.S.  So  am  I.  I 
got  another  Field  Note! — DGP  Gary 
Becker,  Aspers. 


Ponderable 

BLAIR  COUNTY— We  all  too 
often  hear  complaints  about  the  costs 
of  the  least  expensive  items  needed  for 
hunting,  the  license  and  a fluorescent 
orange  garment.  But  we  don’t  hear 
many  complaints  about  the  costs  of 
two  of  the  most  expensive  items,  the 
gun  and  ammo.  If.  you  stop  to  think 
about  it,  though,  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
two  least  expensive  items  mentioned, 
then  the  two  most  important  items — 
the  Game  Commission  and  you — 
probably  wouldn’t  exist  either. — DGP 
Don  Martin,  Hollidaysburg. 


How  It  Goes 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  After  the 
story  “On  the  Trail  of  Pennsylvania 
Cougars”  appeared  in  the  February 
issue  of  GAME  NEWS,  I received  sev- 
eral calls  concerning  local  cougar 
sightings.  In  one  instance.  Deputy 
Foulk,  of  Conneautville,  was  called 
out  to  an  area  farm  to  confirm  a sight- 
ing. For  three  hours  Jim  sat  behind  a 
blind  and  watched.  Just  before  dark, 
as  expected,  several  animals  appeared 
in  the  field.  But  were  they  cougars? 
No,  just  a family  of  foxes  out  chasing 
mice. — DGP  Dave  Myers,  Linesville. 


Mixed  Company 

CLINTON  COUNTY—  Late  one 
summer  afternoon  in  June  I was 
watching  a mature  bald  eagle  soaring 
over  Alvin  Bush  Dam.  After  the  eagle 
flew  out  of  sight  over  a ridge,  I headed 
in  the  direction  he  had  gone.  I located 
him  again  and  was  very  surprised  to 
find  him  soaring  in  wide  circles 
among  twenty  turkey  vultures. — DGP 
John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


The  Tangled  Trap 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY— A 
man  telephoned  Deputy  Derril  Alls- 
pach  about  a bird  caught  in  a rain 
gutter  on  the  roof  of  his  house.  Derril 
arrived  within  minutes  and  found  a 
sparrow  hawk  hanging  from  the  cor- 
ner of  the  gutter,  its  feet  tangled  in 
fishing  line.  The  tiny  hawk  flew  in 
circles  beneath  the  gutter  like  a giant 
fly  whose  legs  had  been  wrapped  in  a 
spider’s  web.  Apparently  the  hawk 
had  landed  on  the  gutter  after  its  legs 
became  entangled  at  some  other  loca- 
tion. Hundreds  of  birds  die  each  year 
because  some  people  are  careless  with 
their  discarded  fishing  line.  Next  time 
you’re  hunting,  trapping  or  fishing 
along  your  favorite  stream,  take  a few 
seconds  to  pick  up  that  bundle  of 
tangled  fishing  line  lying  harmlessly 
on  the  bank.— DGP  Bill  Wasserman, 
Montgomeryville. 
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Combined  Forces? 

Deputy  Larry  Mummert,  Dauphin 
County,  recently  told  me  about  his 
brother,  Lee,  who  set  out  in  the  spring 
gobbler  season,  dressed  in  complete 
camouflage,  even  including  his  shot- 
gun. After  selecting  his  spot  and  assur- 
ing himself  that  he  was  blending  in 
well  with  the  scenery,  he  began  call- 
ing. Soon  he  was  talking  to  a gobbler. 
As  this  continued  and  the  tenseness 
grew,  he  heard  a flutter  and  saw  some 
movement  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 
The  beads  of  perspiration  formed 


quickly  and  his  heart  pounded.  Was 
this  the  moment?  As  he  slowly  turned 
to  look,  he  saw  a black-capped  chick- 
adee on  the  end  of  his  gun  barrel  fero- 
ciously attacking  the  only  brightly  col- 
ored object  visible,  the  Ray-Bar  sight 
on  his  barrel.  The  little  critter  pecked, 
gripped  and  tugged  on  the  brightly  col- 
ored plastic  bead  with  all  his  strength 
and  determination.  This  unnerving 
situation  caused  enough  distraction 
on  Lee’s  part  that  the  turkey  would 
not  respond  to  further  calling.  The 
chickadee  persisted  until  after  much 
commotion,  it  became  frustrated  and 
left.  Suspicion  is  that  the  turkey  and 
the  chickadee  are  working  as  a team; 
but  it  can’t  be  proven.  — LMO  Ron 
Sutherland,  Campbelltown. 


Losers 

POTTER  COUNTY— A female  bear 
and  her  three  cubs  became  a nuisance 
at  Lyman  Run  State  Park  after  camp- 
ers and  residents  started  to  feed  them. 
We  had  to  catch  the  whole  family  and 
relocate  them  before  someone  got  hurt. 
I only  wish  there  was  some  way  I 
could  relocate  the  people  who  created 
the  problem  because  they  just  had  to 
feed  the  cute  bears.  It’s  always  the 
wildlife  that  loses  in  the  end. — DGP 
Ron  Clouser,  Galeton. 


Chow  Time 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY— While 
on  patrol  one  evening  during  the  last 
week  in  June,  I was  treated  to  a rare 
sight — twenty-eight  black-crowned 
night  herons,  roosting  in  a dead  snag 
adjacent  to  the  Huntsdale  Fish  Hatch- 
ery. I guess  they  were  waiting  for^he 
cover  of  darkness  and  the  dinner  gong 
to  sound  for  their  evening  meal. — 
DGP  Eugene  Utech,  Carlisle. 


Up  a Tree 

CLARION  COUNTY—  This  county’s 
Federation  of  Sportsmen  sponsored  a 
National  Wildlife  Week  Exhibit  at  the 
Clarion  Mall,  and  the  Game  Commis- 
sion cooperated  by  sending  the  North- 
west Division’s  display  trailer.  The 
trailer  was  furnished  with  a display  of 
waterfowl  and  wetlands  habitat.  As 
part  of  the  display,  a woodduck 
perches  on  a branch  with  three  duck- 
lings peeking  out  of  a cavity  in  a tree 
trunk.  During  the  week,  many  chil- 
dren and  adults  questioned  my  sanity 
for  having  ducks  in  a tree.  An  expla- 
nation on  the  woodduck’s  habits  con- 
vinced most  children  that  woodducks 
do  nest  in  tree  cavities,  but  I’m  left 
with  the  feeling  that  many  adults  are 
now  questioning  my  sanity  even  more. 
— DGP  Gordon  J.  Couillard,  Clarion. 
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Who’s  To  Blame 

VENANGO  COUNTY— l recently 
received  a call  from  an  individual  re- 
questing a trap  to  catch  a squirrel.  I 
informed  him  I did  not  have  any 
designed  to  hold  squirrels  as  all  mine 
were  wooden  and  a squirrel  could 
chew  his  way  out.  He  said  he  could 
get  the  squirrel  before  it  had  time  to 
do  that,  because  he  had  been  feeding 
it  out  of  his  hand  and  could  easily 
tempt  it  into  the  trap.  When  I asked 
why  he  wanted  the  squirrel  trapped, 
he  said  that  it  was  coming  into  his 
house  and  chewing  things.  I wonder 
whatever  gave  the  squirrel  the  idea  of 
coming  into  the  house  looking  for 
food?  Perhaps  we  should  think  before 
we  try  to  tame  wild  animals. — DGP 
Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Another  Slob 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY—  While  a 
friend  of  mine  was  skinning  the  hide 
from  around  the  base  of  his  deer’s 
antlers  last  season,  a flattened 
22-caliber  slug  fell  out.  This  deer  had 
evidently  been  shot  in  the  head,  but 
the  bullet,  instead  of  penetrating  the 
brain,  just  slid  along  the  skull  until  it 
stopped.  This  is  just  another  example 
of  how  slobs  who  aren’t  good  enough 
woodsmen  to  get  a deer  legally  are 
stealing  from  the  ethical  hunter. — 
DGP  Donald  K.  Garner,  Ringgold. 


10,000! 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY—  I re- 
cently received  a hunter  education 
register  from  one  of  my  instructors, 
John  L.  Wermlinger  of  Plum  Boro. 
John  and  his  aides  had  just  instructed 
a course  for  eighteen  people  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  58.  This  is  nothing 
new  to  John.  As  a matter  of  fact,  with 
the  completion  of  this  class,  John  has 
instructed  over  10,000  students. 
Without  dedicated  people  like  John,  I 
am  sure  our  safety  record  would  not 
be  as  good  as  it  is  today.  — DGP  S.  E. 
Lockerman,  Pittsburgh. 


Custodians? 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY—  In 
an  effort  to  enroll  more  landowners  in 
our  Farm  Game  Project,  I contacted  a 
man  whose  land  had  been  posted  for 
many  years.  While  explaining  our  pro- 
gram, I found  him  to  be  a man  of  rare 
insight.  One  of  his  statements  was 
that  although  he  “lawfully”  owned 
the  land,  he  felt  nobody  really  owns 
land,  that  we  are  just  “custodians.” 
He  is  signing  up  in  our  program  now, 
so  all  sportsmen  in  the  area  will  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  hunt.  Inci- 
dentally, he’s  90  years  old.— DGP 
R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


Thanks,  Mike! 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— l would 
like  to  thank  a gentleman  who  has 
been  helpful  with  a problem  on  SGL 
77.  This  particular  parcel  of  Game 
Lands  had  become  a hotspot  for  local 
4-wheel-drive  fans  who  caused  con- 
siderable destruction  to  the  property. 
“Mike,”  as  he  is  known  to  his  friends, 
spent  many  hours  keeping  an  eye  on 
this  area,  and  through  his  efforts  sev- 
eral prosecutions  have  been  made  and 
the  misuse  has  slowed  considerably.  A 
tip  of  the  old  stetson  to  ya,  Mike!  — 
DGP  Jim  Neely,  DuBois. 
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Do  Something  Wild 


PENNSYLVANIANS  filing  state  in- 
come tax  returns  next  year  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  “Do  Some- 
thing Wild.”  Under  recently  enacted 
legislation,  Pennsylvania  joins  several 
other  states  who  allow  taxpayers  to 
designate  all,  or  a portion  of  their  in- 
come tax  refund  to  help  non-game 
wildlife. 

In  line  with  the  new  Wild  Resource 
Conservation  Act  signed  by  Governor 
Thornburgh  earlier  this  summer,  the 
Revenue  Department  will  provide 
space  on  the  1982  Pennsylvania  tax 
form  where  persons  may  voluntarily 
contribute  to  the  Wild  Resource  Con- 
servation Fund. 

“Wildlife  Check-Off’ 

Known  as  the  “wildlife  check-off’ 
taxpayers  will  be  able  to  designate 
what  portion  of  their  tax  refund  they 
would  like  to  donate  to  help  Pennsyl- 
vania’s natural  resource  management 
agencies  ensure  the  future  welfare  of 
non-game  birds,  mammals,  fish,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians.  Revenue  generated 
from  the  tax  “check-off”  will  also  be 
used  to  manage  and  protect  wild 
plants. 

Commenting  on  the  new  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund,  the  Game 
Commission’s  Chief  of  Information 
and  Education  Lantz  Hoffman,  said, 
“We’re  pleased  the  Legislature  has  ap- 
proved the  tax  check-off  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania.  Similar  check-offs  in  other 
states  have  proven  highly  successful 
and  we’re  hopeful  sufficient  revenues 
will  be  generated  to  help  the  Game 
Commission  fund  new  and  ongoing 
non-game  programs. 

“At  this  time,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  money  will  be 
generated  by  the  state’s  new  Wild 
Resource  Conservation  Act.  That 
won’t  be  known  until  next  spring, 
after  state  taxpayers  have  filed  their 
1982  income  tax  returns.  We’re  hope- 
ful the  fund  will  be  substantial,  for 
there  are  many  new  non-game  proj- 
ects we’d  like  to  undertake,  and  the 
Fish  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  also  have 
much  work  to  do  to  ensure  the  man- 
v agement  and  protection  of  acquatic 
life  and  wild  plants  under  their  juris- 
diction.” 

He  went  on  to  say,  “Rare  and  en- 
dangered species  are  non- game  wild- 
life, of  course.  Rut  then,  so  are  the 
more  common  birds  and  mammals — 
everything  from  red-tailed  hawks  to 
blue  birds — from  bobcats  to  flying 
squirrels.  In  fact,  about  85  percent  of 
Pennsylvania’s  wildlife  fall  into  this 
category.  Along  with  game  species 
such  as  deer,  turkey,  trout  and  bass — 
each  has  a vital  role  in  the  interacting 
web  of  life.” 

Hoffman  noted  the  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  involved  in  non-game 
management  for  a number  of  years, 
and  has  used  thousands  of  dollars  gen- 
erated through  the  agency’s  “Working 
Together  for  Wildlife”  program  to  aid 
non-huntable  species. 

“Since  1979,  the  Game  Commission 
has  allocated  about  $30,000  from  the 
Working  Together  for  Wildlife  fund 
to  aid  the  American  bald  eagle  and  re- 
introduce the  peregrine  falcon  and 
osprey,”  said  Hoffman.  “Next  year, 
additional  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
bring  more  osprey  from  surrounding 
tidewater  states  and  to  re-establish  a 
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new  colony  of  river  otters  in  northcen- 
tral  Pennsylvania.  The  new  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund  should  be  a 
great  asset  for  wildlife.  It  will  aug- 
ment monies  we’re  already  generating 
through  our  own  non-game  program 
— and  every  dollar  helps.” 

The  new  fund  will  be  administered 
by  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Roard  comprised  of  the  executive  direc- 
tors of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sions, the  Secretary  of  Environmental 
Resources,  and  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity chairmen  of  the  House  Conserva- 
tion Committee  and  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronmental Resources  Committee — 
namely,  Glenn  L.  Rowers,  Ralph 
Abele,  Peter  Duncan,  Representatives 
Harry  Rittle  and  Russell  Kowalyshyn, 
and  Senators  D.  Michael  Fisher  and  J. 
William  Lincoln.  Bittle  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  seven  member  panel. 

The  board  will  meet  at  least  once  a 
year  to  determine  management  objec- 
tives. A public  hearing  will  be  con- 
ducted at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  an- 
nual meeting,  after  which  the  board 
will  review  recommendations  and  de- 
velop programs  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  board  will  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  allocating  funds  to  the 
agencies  which  will  implement  ap- 
proved programs  or  projects. 

Calling  attention  to  another  impor- 
tant provision  of  the  new  act,  Hoff- 
man noted,  “Because  of  Pennsylvania’s 
unique  tax  structure,  many  taxpayers 
are  not  entitled  to  an  income  tax  re- 
fund. However,  if  they  desire  to  help 
finance  the  program,  those  persons 
may  contribute  directly.  They  simply 
draft  a check  or  money  order  payable 
to  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation 
Fund  and  mail  it  to  Controller — DER, 
Post  Office  Box  2063,  Harrisburg,  PA, 
17120. 


THE  CAVITY  NESTING  red-headed  wood- 
pecker is  just  one  of  the  nongame  species 
that  all  Pennsylvanians  have  an  opportunity 
to  help.  In  fact,  the  prospects  for  85  percent 
of  our  wildlife  — mammals,  birds,  fish,  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  plants  — could  improve, 
providing  enough  taxpayers  participate  in 
the  new  “wildlife  check-off”  program. 

Hoffman  concluded,  “Because  of 
the  importance  of  ensuring  the  wel- 
fare of  non-game  wildlife  and  wild 
plants,  we’re  hopeful  thousands  of 
Pennsylvanians  will  decide  to  ‘Do 
Something  Wild’  as  they  file  their 
1982  tax  returns." 

Meanwhile,  Pennsylvanians  are  re- 
minded the  first  of  the  new  collectable 
series  of  “Working  Together  for  Wild- 
life” patches  and  decals  are  now  avail- 
able directly  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion. The  1982  patch  features  the 
osprey.  Those  interested  in  securing  a 
patch  and  decal  can  make  a $3.00  con- 
tribution payable  to  the  Game  Com- 
mission, and  send  their  check  or 
money  order  to  “Working  Together 
for  Wildlife,”  Post  Office  Box  1567, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Hunting  is  the  oldest  and  by  all  odds  the  most  diversified  sport  known  to  man.  The 
chase  began  long  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  history.  It  is  the  only  major  sport,  bom  of 
gnm  necessity , which  now  continues  as  a recreation  enjoyed  by  millions. 

— Seth  Gordon 
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Help  Wanted  From 

Grouse  Hunters 

By  John  Kriz 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


THE  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion needs  additional  volunteers  to 
participate  in  the  1982  hunting  season 
grouse  study.  If  you  are  a serious 
grouse  hunter,  please  write  to  John 
Kriz,  Box  31,  Fairview,  Pa.  16415,  or 
to  Lincoln  Lang,  RD  1,  Box  232, 
Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.  18702.  Those  doing 


so  will  receive  specially  designed  en- 
velopes for  submitting  wings  and 
other  feather  material  used  by  the  biol- 
ogists to  determine  the  age  and  sex  of 
grouse  killed  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son. This  is  necessary  information 
needed  in  determining  the  structure  of 
the  grouse  population  in  various  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  state.  Volun- 
teers will  also  receive  data  sheets  and 
pocket  cards  for  recording  the  number 
of  grouse  flushed  per  hunting  hour — 
data  that  will  show  the  annual  popu- 
lation trend. 

If  you  only  desire  to  record  flushes, 
use  the  form  shown  here,  or  a facsim- 
ile, following  the  instructions  given. 
Those  submitting  data  forms  will  be 
put  on  the  mailing  list,  and  automati- 
cally will  be  sent  survey  material  in 
1983  and  a report  of  the  results  of  the 
1982  study. 

The  information  you  send  will  aid 
the  Game  Commission  to  better  regu- 
late future  grouse  hunting  seasons. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Division  of  Game  Management 

GROUSE  HUNTING  SURVEY 


Cooperator’s  Name 

Address:  Street City Zip Year 


Month 
& Date 

County: 

County: 

County: 

County: 

County: 

County: 

Number  of 
Grouse 
Bagged 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

Hours 

Hunted 

Number 

Flushes 

INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  This  is  an  individual  record,  not  a party  record.  Record  only  your  time  and 
flushes. 

2.  Record  data  only  when  hunting  primarily  for  grouse. 

3.  Count  all  flushes  and  reflushes  you  see  and/or  hear,  regardless  of  who  flushes 
them. 

4.  List  hunts  in  different  counties  on  the  same  day  separately. 

5.  Record  hours  hunted  to  the  nearest  one-half  hour. 

6.  By  Feb.  1,  send  one  copy  of  this  record  to:  John  Kriz,  Box  31,  Fairview,  Pa.  16415. 

7.  To  stay  on  mailing  list,  report  even  if  you  did  not  hunt,  or  even  if  you  had  a 
“poor”  season. 


Antlerless  License  Information  for  Potter  and  Elk  Counties 

In  accord  with  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  action,  the  county  treasurers 
of  Potter  and  Elk  counties  have  been  removed  as  hunting  license  issuing  agents. 
Consequently,  no  hunting  licenses,  antlerless  licenses  included,  will  be  issued  by 
them.  The  Game  Commission  will  conduct  and  supervise  drawings  for  the  issu- 
ance of  antlerless  deer  licenses  in  each  of  these  counties  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 6, 1982,  in  their  respective  courthouses.  Persons  interested  in  applying  for  an 
antlerless  deer  license  in  Potter  County  should  mail  their  applications  to:  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  504,  Coudersport,  Pa.  16915;  Elk  County 
applications  should  be  mailed  to:  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  127, 
Ridgway,  Pa.  15853.  Applicants  interested  in  these  counties  should  black  out 
“County  Treasurer”  and  “County”  on  the  official  yellow  envelope  and  fill  in  the 
pertinent  address  above.  Remittance  for  licenses  in  these  counties  must  be  made 
payable  to  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission,  NOT  to  the  county  treasurer. 
Applications  and/or  requests  for  special  antlerless  deer  licenses  for  these  two 
counties  in  the  form  of  Military  and  Landowner  Antlerless  Deer  Licenses  must  be 
mailed  to  the  aforementioned  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  addresses. 
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Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  personnel  have  compiled  an  enviable  record 
among  public  and  conservation  agencies  for  longevity  of  service.  Few  organiza- 
tions in  any  area  of  endeavor  can  boast  so  many  dedicated  employes.  The  most 
recent  PGC  employes  to  complete  25  years  of  service  are  shown  on  these  pages. 


Ivan  L.  Dodd 
Nursery  Superintendent 
Howard,  Pa. 


Roy  P.  Adams 
Food  & Cover  Corps 
Dushore,  Pa. 


John  C.  Beitel 
Food  & Cover  Corps 
White  Haven,  Pa. 


Donna  C.  Berry 
Northcentral  Division  Office 
Mill  Hall,  Pa. 


Edward  D.  Gdosky 
District  Game  Protector 
Dallas,  Pa. 


25-Year 

Club 


George  Drukenbrod 
Food  & Cover  Corps 
Tidioute,  Pa. 


Robert  Howsare  Russ  H.  Meyer,  retired 

Game  Farm  Superintendent  District  Game  Protector 
Trout  Run,  Pa.  Fairview,  Pa. 
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Fred  G.  Weigelt 
District  Game  Protector 
Galilee,  PA 


Eugene  F.  Utech 
District  Game  Protector 
Carlisle,  Pa. 


James  Burns,  Jr. 
District  Game  Protector 
Central  City,  Pa. 


Carol  A.  Shumaker 
Harrisburg  Office 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Richard  D.  Furry 
Training  School  Superintendent 
Brockway,  Pa. 


Lester  F.  Harshbarger 
Land  Manager 
Millheim,  Pa. 


Vern  A.  VanOrder,  Jr. 
Forester 

Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


Adam  Hoda  Harold  E.  Haas 

Food  & Cover  Corps  Labor  Foreman 

White  Haven,  Pa.  Germansville,  Pa 
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1982  Waterfowl  Seasons 


WATERFOWL  seasons  and  bag 
limits  for  1982  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  within  frameworks  set  up 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Waterfowl  hunting  will  continue 
under  its  “new  look”  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year,  with  the  continuation  of 
four  separate,  experimental  water- 
fowl  hunting  zones,  and  separate  sea- 
sons for  each  zone. 

The  Lake  Erie  Zone,  set  up  three 
years  ago,  includes  Lake  Erie,  all  of 
Presque  Isle,  and  the  area  within  150 
yards  of  Lake  Erie  between  the  Ohio 
and  New  York  borders. 

The  Northwest  Zone,  established 
last  year,  includes  the  area  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Lake  Erie  Zone 
and  the  New  York  line,  on  the  east  by 
and  including  the  Allegheny  River,  on 
the  south  by  Interstate  Route  80,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Ohio  line. 

The  North  Zone  includes  the  area 
east  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  north 
of  Interstate  Route  80  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River  to  Route  220,  north  of 
220  from  1-80  to  Route  147,  north  and 
east  of  147  from  Route  220  to  1-80, 
and  north  of  1-80  from  Route  147  to 
the  Delaware  River. 

All  of  Pennsylvania  not  in  the  Lake 
Erie,  Northwest  and  North  Zones  is 
included  in  the  South  Zone. 

The  duck  season  opens  in  the  North 
Zone  October  2 and  closes  November 
20,  while  the  Lake  Erie  Zone  duck 
season  begins  October  23  and  ends 
December  11. 

In  the  Northwest  Zone,  the  first  seg- 
ment of  the  duck  season  opens  Octo- 
ber 9 and  closes  October  16,  re-open- 
ing  October  25  and  closing  December 
4.  In  the  South  Zone,  the  first  part  of 
the  duck  season  runs  from  October  16 
through  November  13,  with  the  sec- 
ond segment  beginning  November  24 
and  ending  December  14. 

The  goose  season  opens  in  the  North 
Zone  October  2 and  closes  December 
10;  the  Lake  Erie  and  the  Northwest 


Zones  goose  season  runs  from  October 
9 through  December  17;  and  the  goose 
season  in  the  South  Zone  begins  Octo- 
ber 16  and  closes  December  24  (Janu- 
ary 13,  south  of  Route  22  and  east  of 
Interstate  Route  83) . 

Waterfowl  hunting  begins  at  8 a.m. 
on  October  2 in  the  North  Zone,  and 
at  8 a.m.  on  October  9 in  the  North- 
west Zone.  In  a change  from  last  year, 
South  Zone  waterfowl  hunting  begins 
one-half  hour  before  sunrise  on  Octo- 
ber 16. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year, 
Pennsylvania  hunters  will  be  allowed 
to  take  Atlantic  brant  in  1982.  The 
season  will  open  October  23  and  close 
November  20  in  all  zones.  The  daily 
limit  on  brant  will  be  2,  with  a posses- 
sion limit  of  4. 

The  duck  daily  bag  limit  will  be  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8.  Not  more 
than  2 wood  ducks  or  2 black  ducks 
may  be  taken  daily,  and  a hunter  may 
not  possess  more  than  4 wood  or  4 
black  ducks. 

A hunter  may  take  one  canvasback 
daily.  A hunter  may  take  either  2 red- 
heads daily  or  one  canvasback  and  one 
redhead  daily.  The  possession  limit  on 
canvasback  is  1;  on  redheads,  4. 

Although  the  daily  limit  on  mer- 
gansers is  5 with  a possession  limit  of 
10,  not  more  than  1 hooded  mergan- 
ser may  be  taken  daily,  and  the  pos- 
session limit  on  hooded  mergansers 
is  2.  Hunters  this  year  may  again  take 
15  coots  daily,  with  a possession  limit 
of  30. 

Extra  teal,  in  addition  to  regular 
duck  limits,  may  be  taken  during  the 
first  seven  shooting  days  of  the  duck 
season  in  each  of  the  four  waterfowl 
zones.  The  extra  teal  limit  is  2 blue 
wing  or  2 green  wing  teal,  or  1 of  each 
species  daily.  The  extra  teal  possession 
limit  is  4,  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  two  species. 

Hunters  may  take  2 scaup  daily  on 
Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Ray  in  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  duck  limit  during 
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the  Lake  Erie  Zone  duck  season.  The 
possession  limit  on  the  extra  scaup  is  4. 

In  most  of  Pennsylvania,  3 Canada 
geese  may  be  taken  per  day,  with  a 
possession  limit  of  6.  In  Butler,  Craw- 
ford, Erie  and  Mercer  counties,  the 
Canada  goose  daily  limit  is  1.  At 
Pymatuning  and  Middle  Creek  Wild- 
life Management  Areas,  the  daily 
goose  limit  is  1,  regardless  of  species. 


South  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Inter- 
state Route  83,  the  daily  goose  limit  is 
4,  with  a possession  limit  of  8. 

The  daily  bag  limit  on  snow  and/or 
blue  geese  will  continue  this  year  at  4, 
with  a possession  limit  of  8.  Hunters 
may  again  take  7 sea  ducks  (scoter, 
eider,  oldsquaw)  daily,  with  no  more 
than  14  in  possession. 


1982  PENNSYLVANIA 
WATERFOWL  SEASONS 


OPEN  SEASONS 

LAKE  ERIE  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  23  to  Dec.  11 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  23  to  Oct.  30 
Geese  — Oct.  9 to  Dec.  17 

NORTHWEST  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  9 to  Oct.  16  and  Oct.  25  to  Dec.  4 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  9 to  Oct.  16 
Geese  — Oct.  9 to  Dec.  17 

NORTH  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  2 to  Nov.  20 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  2 to  Oct.  9 
Geese  — Oct.  2 to  Dec.  10 

SOUTH  ZONE 

Ducks,  Sea  Ducks,  Coots,  Mergansers  — Oct.  16  to  Nov.  13  and  Nov.  24  to  Dec.  14 
Extra  Teal  — Oct.  16  to  Oct.  23 
Geese  — Oct.  16  to  Dec.  24 

Geese  — south  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate  Route  83  — Oct.  16  to  Jan.  13 
Atlantic  brant  — all  zones  — Oct.  23  to  Nov.  20 


BAG  LIMITS 

Ducks  — 4 daily,  8 in  possession;  daily  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  2 black 
ducks,  2 wood  ducks,  1 canvasback,  2 redheads  OR  1 canvasback  and  1 red- 
head; possession  limit  may  not  include  more  than:  4 black  ducks,  4 wood 
ducks,  1 canvasback,  4 redheads 
Sea  Ducks  (scoter,  eider,  oldsquaw)  — 7 daily,  14  in  possession 
Brant  — 2 daily,  4 in  possession 
Coots  — 15  daily,  30  in  possession 

Mergansers  — 5 daily,  10  in  possession;  not  more  than  1 hooded  merganser  daily, 
possession  limit  of  2 

Extra  Teal  — 2 blue  wing  or  2 green  wing  teal  or  1 of  each  species  daily,  posses- 
sion limit  of  4 (singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  the  two  species)  — These  limits 
are  in  addition  to  the  regular  daily  and  possession  limits  of  ducks 
Snow  and  Blue  Geese  — 4 daily,  8 in  possession 
Canada  Geese  — 3 daily,  6 in  possession 
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Exceptions  for  geese: 

1.  4 geese  daily,  8 in  possession  south  of  Route  22  and  east  of  Interstate 
Route  83 

2.  One  Canada  goose  daily  in  Butler,  Crawford,  Erie  and  Mercer  Counties 

3.  One  goose  on  the  controlled  goose  hunting  sections  of  the  Pymatuning 
and  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas 

Extra  Scaup -restricted  to  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and  Presque  Isle  Bay;  daily  bag 
limit  of  2 and  possession  limit  of  4 in  addition  to  above  duck  daily  bag  and 
possession  limits 


NO  OPEN  SEASON -SWANS 


SHOOTING  HOURS -WATERFOWL 

One  half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 

EXCEPTIONS 

1.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  North  Zone  on  October  2. 

2.  8 a.m.  until  sunset  in  the  Northwest  Zone  on  October  9. 

3.  9 a.m.  until  sunset  statewide  on  October  30,  except  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone. 

4.  Controlled  shooting  sections  of  Pymatuning  Wildlife  Management  Area:  8 a.m. 
until  noon  on  October  9;  9 a.m.  until  noon  on  October  30;  on  other  shooting 
days  (Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays),  one-half  hour  before 
sunrise  to  12  o’clock  noon. 

5.  Controlled  shooting  section  of  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area:  one- 
half  hour  before  sunrise  to  1:30  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays. 

(Consult  1982  Pa.  Digest  of  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  for  Shooting  Hours) 


SUMMARY  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATIONS 

NOTICE:  The  material  below  is  only  a summary.  Each  hunter  should  also  consult 
the  actual  Federal  Regulations  which  may  be  found  in  Title  50,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  Part  20.  In  addition  to  State  regulations,  the  following  Federal  rules 
apply  to  the  taking,  possession,  shipping,  transporting,  and  storing  of  migratory 
game  birds: 

RESTRICTION.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds: 

• With  a trap,  snare,  net,  crossbow,  rifle,  pistol,  handgun,  swivel  gun,  shot- 
gun larger  than  10-gauge,  punt  gun,  battery  gun,  machine  gun,  fishhook, 
poison,  drug,  explosive,  or  stupefying  substance. 

• With  a shotgun  capable  of  holding  more  than  three  shells,  unless  it  is 
plugged  with  a one-piece  filler  which  is  incapable  of  removal  without  dis- 
assembling the  gun. 

• From  a sink  box  (a  low  floating  device,  having  a depression  affording  the 
hunter  a means  of  concealment  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water). 

• From  or  with  the  aid  or  use  of  a car  or  other  motor-driven  land  conveyance, 
or  any  aircraft. 

• From  or  by  means  of  any  motor  boat  or  sail  boat  unless  the  motor  has  been 
completely  shut  off  and/or  the  sail  furled,  and  its  progress  therefrom  has 
ceased. 

• By  the  use  or  aid  of  live  decoys.  All  live,  tame  or  captive  ducks  and  geese 
shall  be  removed  for  a period  of  10  consecutive  days  prior  to  hunting,  and 
confined  within  an  enclosure  which  substantially  reduces  the  audibility  of 
their  calls  and  totally  conceals  such  tame  birds  from  the  sight  of  migratory 
waterfowl. 

• Using  records  or  tapes  of  migratory  bird  calls  or  sounds,  or  electrically 
amplified  imitations  of  bird  calls. 
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• By  driving,  rallying,  or  chasing  birds  with  any  motorized  conveyance  or  any 
sail  boat  to  put  them  in  the  range  of  the  hunters. 

• By  the  aid  of  baiting  (placing  feed  such  as  corn,  wheat,  salt,  or  other  feed 
to  constitute  a lure  or  enticement),  or  on  or  over  any  baited  area.  Hunters 
should  be  aware  that  a baited  area  is  considered  to  be  baited  for  10  days 
after  the  removal  of  the  bait,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  hunter  to  know 
an  area  is  baited  to  be  in  violation. 

CLOSED  SEASON.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds  during  the  closed 
season. 

SHOOTING  OR  HAWKING  HOURS.  No  person  shall  take  migratory  game  birds 
except  during  the  hours  open  to  shooting  and  hawking  as  prescribed. 

DAILY  BAG  LIMIT.  No  person  shall  take  in  any  one  day  more  than  one  daily  bag 
limit. 

FIELD  POSSESSION  LIMIT.  No  person  shall  possess  more  than  one  daily  bag 
limit  while  in  the  field  or  while  returning  from  the  field  to  one’s  car,  hunting  camp, 
home,  etc. 

WANTON  WASTE.  All  migratory  game  birds  killed  or  crippled  shall  be  retrieved,  if 
possible,  and  retained  in  the  custody  of  the  hunter  in  the  field. 

TAGGING.  No  person  shall  give,  put  or  leave  any  migratory  game  birds  at  any 
place  or  in  the  custody  of  another  person  unless  the  birds  are  tagged  by  the 
hunter  with  the  following  information:  1.  the  hunter’s  signature;  2.  the  hunter’s 
address;  3.  the  total  number  of  birds  involved,  by  species;  4.  the  dates  such  birds 
were  killed.  No  person  or  business  shall  receive  or  have  in  custody  any  migratory 
game  birds  belonging  to  another  person  unless  such  birds  are  properly  tagged. 

POSSESSION  OF  LIVE  BIRDS.  Wounded  birds  reduced  to  possession  shall  be  im- 
mediately killed  and  included  in  the  daily  bag  limit. 

DRESSING.  No  person  shall  completely  field  dress  any  migratory  game  bird  (ex- 
cept doves)  and  then  transport  the  birds  from  the  field.  The  head  or  one  fully 
feathered  wing  must  remain  attached  to  all  such  birds  while  being  transported 
from  the- field  to  one’s  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  preservation  facility. 

IMPORTATION.  For  information  regarding  the  importation  of  migratory  birds 
killed  in  another  country  hunters  should  consult  50  CFR  20.61  through  20.66.  One 
fully-feathered  wing  must  remain  attached  to  all  migratory  game  birds  being 
transported  between  the  port  of  entry  and'one’s  home  or  to  a migratory  bird  pres- 
ervation facility.  No  person  shall  import  migratory  game  birds  killed  in  any  foreign 
country,  except  Canada,  unless  such  birds  are  dressed  (except  as  required  in 
20.63),  drawn,  and  the  head  and  feet  are  removed.  No  person  shall  import  migra- 
tory game  birds  belonging  to  another  person. 

STEEL  SHOT,  SHOT  SIZE.  Steel  shot  must  be  used  while  hunting  ducks,  geese 
and/or  coots  in  Crawford  County,  at  the  Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Area, 
and  on  and  within  25  yards  of  the  Susquehanna  River  between  Northumberland 
and  the  Maryland  line;  the  possession  of  lead  shot  in  steel  shot  areas  while  hunt- 
ing ducks,  geese  and/or  coots  is  unlawful.  Shot  for  waterfowl  hunting  may  not  be 
larger  than  BB  size. 

MIGRATORY  BIRD  HUNTING  AND  CONSERVATION  STAMP.  The  law  requires 
that  each  waterfowl  hunter  16  years  of  age  and  over  must  carry  on  his  person  a 
valid  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  and  Conservation  Stamp,  or  duck  stamp,  signed  in 
ink  across  the  face. 

DUAL  VIOLATION.  Violation  of  State  migratory  bird  regulations  is  also  a violation 
of  Federal  regulations. 

REFERENCE.  Federal  regulations  related  to  migratory  game  birds  are  located  in 
Title  50,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20. 
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Wildlife  education  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  getting  a much  needed  shot  in 
the  arm  in  the  months  ahead  by  a new 
task  force  chaired  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Assistant  Chief  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  Carl  Graybill. 

Graybill’s  task  force  will  pull  profes- 
sional educators  and  conservationists 
together  for  a look  at  current  wildlife 
education  programs  in  public  schools. 
Their  objective  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  programs  that  teach  youngsters 
about  basic  wildlife  biology  and  the 
need  for  skillful  management. 

Most  members  of  the  task  force  are 
representative  of  various  conservation 
and  education  organizations  in  the 
state.  Several  members  are  regional 
representatives  of  national  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Audubon  Society,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association. 

The  task  force  was  formed  as  a re- 
sult of  a one-day  forum  on  wildlife  edu- 
cation planned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Alliance  for  Environmental  Education 
(PAEE),  with  support  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor  Writers  Association  and 
both  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions. 
That  forum  attracted  more  than  twenty 
teachers  and  delegates  from  groups  in- 
volved with  wildlife. 

Several  teachers  presented  the  edu- 
cators’ view  of  wildlife  education  to  the 
forum.  There  is  great  diversity  in  cur- 
rent programs.  Some  have  enjoyed  out- 
standing support  from  school  officials, 
while  others  are  constantly  frustrated 
by  the  low  priority  assigned  to  any  kind 
of  conservation  by  their  school  boards 
and  administration. 

Some  of  the  problems  identified  by 


teachers  as  being  the  most  serious,  in 
addition  to  lack  of  administrative  sup- 
port, include  already  crowded  teacher 
schedules  and  building  new  lessons 
without  clear  direction  from  the  school 
administration. 

Ironically,  experienced  teachers 
know  that  almost  any  topic  dealing 
with  wildlife  is  sure  to  generate  enthu- 
siasm and  bring  a class  to  life.  Some 
teachers  capitalize  on  this  natural  in- 
terest by  using  wildlife  topics  to  teach* 
reading,  art,  creative  writing,  mathe- 
matics and  other  disciplines  at  the 
same  time.  But  not  enough  teachers  do 
this  kind  of  interdisciplinary  teaching, 
and  far  too  few  have  the  training  to  do 
it  even  though  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rials designed  to  help  teachers  exists. 

It  is  hoped  the  newly  formed  wildlife 
task  force  will  have  an  impact  on  all 
these  problems.  One  immediate  task  of 
this  group  will  be  to  examine  a new 
wildlife  education  program  currently 
under  development  by  a consortium  of 
Western  states.  Project  Wild  will  be 
similar  to  Project  Learning  Tree  and 
will  provide  supplementary  activities 
for  classroom  teachers.  These  mate- 
rials are  still  being  written  and  are  not 
yet  available  in  Pennsylvania. 

Another  early  effort  still  in  the  talking 
stage  is  an  offer  by  a major  education 
center  to  conduct  a wildlife  education 
conference  next  year.  Such  a confer- 
ence would  give  many  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  review  available  wildlife 
materials  and  participate  in  unusual 
classroom  activities. 

Your  ideas  and  comments  are  wel- 
come because  many  readers  of  this 
column  have  been  involved  with  wild- 
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life  education  for  some  time.  That 
experience  is  necessary  to  forming  an 
effective  working  task  force.  If  you’d 
like  to  become  a part  of  this  effort,  or 
would  simply  like  to  be  kept  informed, 
write  to  Carl  Graybill,  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  1567,  Har- 
risburg, Pa.  17105-1567. 

PAEE  Conference  — 
Unbelievable! 

The  1982  conference  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Alliance  for  Environmental  Edu- 
cation will  be  held  at  the  world  famous 
Seven  Springs  Ski  Resort,  October  8-11. 
Keynote  speaker  this  year  is  Rudy 
Schafer,  Environmental  Education 
Director  for  the  state  of  California. 
Schafer  has  been  a leader  in  national 
conservation  education  programs  and 
promises  to  bring  new  enthusiasm 
from  the  West  Coast.  Jane  Haynes,  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Ohio  Alliance, 
has  also  been  scheduled.  He  will  de- 
scribe the  environmental  education 
program  in  Ohio. 

More  than  thirty-five  workshops  are 
planned  on  topics  ranging  from  wood- 
lot  ecology,  wildlife  activities  and  birds 
of  Pennsylvania  to  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania canals,  survival  techniques  and 
proposal  writing.  Field  trips  on  Friday 
round  out  the  program  that  promises  to 
keep  participants  busy.  Of  course,  the 
resort  has  many  attractions,  too,  and 
the  conference  could  be  a perfect 
weekend  vacation. 

For  more  information  on  the  confer- 
ence, contact  Pete  A.  Colangelo,  Room 
1834,  1000  Liberty  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  15222. 


What  Is  Wildlife  Worth? 

It’s  easy  to  underestimate  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  wildlife.  A recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  showed 
that  half  of  all  adult  Americans  partici- 
pate in  some  form  of  activity  involving 
fish  and  wildlife,  and  they  spend  nearly 
$40  billion  annually  for  that  form  of 
recreation. 

Survey  results  also  show  that  more 
than  17  million  citizens  are  hunters 
who  annually  spend  $5.5  billion  on 
items  such  as  licenses,  tags,  food, 
lodging  and  transportation. 

An  effective  lesson  that  illustrates 
the  importance  of  wildlife  to  the  local 
economy  involves  community  research. 
Divide  the  students  into  two  groups  — 
one  which  will  investigate  the  economic 
importance  of  hunting  and  fishing 
(Consumptive  Users)  and  the  other 
activities  such  as  bird  watching  and 
wildlife  photography  (Nonconsumptive 
Users). 

Use  the  yellow  pages  of  the  tele- 
phone directory  to  list  businesses  that 
might  benefit  in  any  way  from  both 
types  of  wildlife  “users.”  Ask  the  stu- 
dents to  survey  some  of  the  busi- 
nesses as  to  what  percentage  of  their 
income  is  derived  from  wildlife  recrea- 
tion. 

Do  both  groups  of  users  have  the 
same  economic  impact?  What  busi- 
nesses would  fail  if  wildlife  should  dis- 
appear? 

And  remember  — wildlife  has  more 
than  economic  value.  Brainstorm  other 
important  wildlife  benefits  and  ask 
students  which  value  makes  wildlife 
most  important  to  them. 


Hawk  Watching  Week 

Governor  Dick  Thornburgh  has  proclaimed  the  week  of  October  3-9  as  “Hawk 
Watching  Week”  in  Pennsylvania.  Noting  the  value  of  hawks  in  our  environment, 
Governor  Thornburgh  points  out  that  observing  these  birds  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly popular  activity  in  the  commonwealth,  and  that  we  are  fortunate  to 
have  some  of  the  world’s  best  hawk  migration  outlooks,  which  make  Pennsyl- 
vania an  excellent  state  for  anyone  interested  in  these  magnificent  birds.  Bake 
Oven  Knob,  Hawk  Mountain  and  other  less-known  vantage  points  are  meccas  for 
countless  birdwatchers,  and  now  is  a fine  time  to  see  hawks  passing  these  areas. 
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By  Steve  Kleiner 
District  Game  Protector 
Greene  County 


FOR  THE  PAST  several  months,  the 
entire  web  of  life  has  been  prepar- 
ing for  the  coming  of  winter.  Animals 
have  busied  themselves  storing  food, 
either  in  caches  or  in  body  fat.  Plant 
life,  if  the  growing  season  is  good,  has 
added  new  growth  and  produced  seeds 
that  will  carry  on  the  species. 

October  brings  all  of  this  effort  to  a 
spectacular  climax  in  a show  of  color 
that  is  unmatched  at  any  other  time  of 
year.  And  within  a few  short  weeks  the 
once  fully  leaved  trees  will  be  laid  bare, 
and  go  dormant  until  next  year. 

Nature’s  transition  is  so  dramatic 
and  so  inspiring  that  I am  often  com- 
pelled to  hike  out  a ridge  or  through  a 
valley  to  be  out  there  when  it’s  happen- 
ing. If  I’m  lucky,  and  nature  so  sees  fit,  I 
might  even  be  treated  to  a special  per- 
formance by  some  wildlife  actor  as  it 
goes  about  the  business  of  life. 

By  tradition  and  by  design,  autumn 
is  the  time  of  harvest.  Hunting  has 
been  a part  of  this  pattern  for  eons  and 
even  though  the  act  itself  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  “civilized”  man’s  immedi- 
ate survival  (food),  I believe  that  hunt- 
ing is  necessary  for  man’s  long-term 
survival.  I wonder  if  someone  who  has 
lost  touch  with  the  very  basics  of  life  is 
even  living  at  all? 

While  some  side  activities  provide  a 
refreshing  break  in  the  routine,  law  en- 
forcement takes  precedence.  Our  pa- 
trols are  frequently  long  and  weari- 
some but  they  are  not  without  results. 


Several  major  violations  are  rounded 
up  and  the  hunting  season  is  only  be- 
ginning. . . . 

October  3 — The  first  day  of  archery 
season  dawned  dreary  and  sullen,  with 
overcast  skies  that  showed  no  sign  of 
brightening.  Deputy  Gary  Ireland  and  I 
had  been  patrolling  for  several  hours 
prior  to  daylight  in  an  area  where  ille- 
gal spotlighting  had  been  taking  place. 
At  daylight  we  ceased  our  watch  and 
made  tracks  to  a favorite  restaurant  for 
breakfast.  After  a full  meal  we  headed 
out  to  check  hunters. 

It  was  no  surprise  to  find  quite  a bit 
of  hunting  pressure  this  morning,  espe- 
cially around  SGL  179.  Over  the  past 
several  years  it  seems  more  and  more 
hunters  are  making  their  way  to  the 
wooded  hills  of  Greene  County.  But  in 
spite  of  the  large  hunter  turnout  we 
checked  only  a couple  of  deer  all  day. 
Perhaps  the  gloomy  morning  damp- 
ened the  hunter’s  luck. 

October  4 — Some  postal  regulations 
have  been  causing  quite  a turmoil 
among  antlerless  deer  license  appli- 
cants this  year.  Even  though  the  Game 
Commission  extensively  publicized  the 
Postal  Service’s  regulations,  my  phone 
rang  almost  non-stop  today  with  ques- 
tions about  the  applications. 

A lot  of  the  consternation  is  unnec- 
essary but  understandable  if  you  real- 
ize the  importance  of  tomorrow  to 
many  hunters  throughout  the  state. 
The  day  before  antlerless  deer  license 
applications  are  first  accepted  by 
county  treasurers  is  one  that  is  fraught 
with  excitement,  ritual  and,  often- 
times, needless  anxiety.  All  you  have  to 
do  to  avoid  making  a mistake  is  read 
the  instructions,  then  follow  them. 

October  9 — You  usually  don’t  think 
of  an  archer  being  charged  with  road- 
hunting. First  of  all,  the  bow  is  not  as 
conveniently  carried  “loaded,”  nor  is  it 
as  quickly  made  ready  to  shoot  as  slip- 
ping in  a clip.  A bowhunter  who  does 
succumb  to  temptation  usually  finds 
his  quarry  long  gone  before  he  has 
gone  through  the  extremely  visible  ac- 
tions of  nocking  an  arrow. 

But  there  are  exceptions  and  today’s 
case  was  one.  An  unscrupulous  hunter 
sighted  two  of  this  year’s  fawns  graz- 
ing along  Route  18  near  Holbrook.  Ap- 
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parently  the  deer  did  not  associate  the 
man’s  actions  with  danger  and  simply 
stood  there  while  he  stopped  his 
vehicle,  got  out  and  shot  at  them. 

All  of  this  was  witnessed  by  a nearby 
resident,  who  phoned  Deputy  Albert 
Brown.  Albert  arrived  shortly  thereafter 
to  find  the  archer  attaching  his  tag  to 
a small  deer  carcass.  After  Albert  in- 
formed the  man  of  his  situation  and 
outlined  his  options,  the  fellow  asked  if 
he  could  take  his  tag  back  since  the 
deer  was  so  small.  Albert’s  response 
left  no  question  in  the  man’s  mind  that 
his  hunting  was  done  for  this  year! 

October  77  — I’ll  bet  every  Pennsyl- 
vania motorist  has  seen  the  deer  cross- 
ing signs  that  are  erected  by  PennDOT 
along  our  highways.  Maybe  it’s  be- 
cause these  signs  are  relatively  com- 
mon that  many  drivers  fail  to  heed  the 
warning  and  continue  to  hit  deer  in 
these  same  areas.  My  own  reaction, 
based  on  personal  vehicle  vs  deer 
experience,  is  to  slow  down  in  these 
areas  and  watch  for  deer.  Even  then 
I’ve  had  many  close  calls. 

A radio  call  from  my  wife  at  head- 
quarters interrupted  a patrol  this  eve- 
ning. The  message  was  that  a vehicle 
had  collided  with  and  killed  four  deer 
in  the  vicinity  of  Grimes  Hill.  This  is  a 
hotspot  for  roadkills  so  I wasn’t  sur- 
prised to  learn  the  location.  But  I did 
wonder  about  the  circumstances,  so  I 
headed  that  way  immediately. 

Once  I arrived  I found  one  adult  and 
three  yearling  deer  dead  along  the 
highway.  Parked  nearby  was  an  older 
sedan  with  a completely  smashed  in 
front  end.  I was  told  that  the  vehicle’s 
occupants  weren’t  injured  but  were 
taken  to  the  hospital  anyway  by  some 
friends.  I asked  why  and  found  out  the 
reason  the  sedan  was  speeding  down 
this  country  highway  so  late  at  night. 
The  lady  passenger  was  being  taken  to 
the  hospital  for  a “special  delivery” 
when  her  husband  hit  the  deer. 

October  75  — Our  pre-season  ship- 
ment of  ringnecks  arrived  earlier  than 
usual  this  year,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
Food  and  Cover  Corps,  deputies,  and 
members  of  the  Waynesburg  Sports- 
man’s Association  I had  little  trouble 
distributing  the  birds  throughout  the 
western  Greene  County  District.  The 
colorful  birds  were  fat  and  fully  feath- 


ered, which  indicated  the  gang  at  the 
game  farm  had  put  in  a lot  of  work  rais- 
ing them. 

By  coordinating  with  Farm-Game 
Manager  Jim  Spiller,  we  stocked  as 
many  Farm-Game  cooperators  as  pos- 
sible. Other  birds  went  to  Safety  Zone 
cooperators,  and  a large  percentage 
went  to  the  bottom  lands  of  SGL179.  At 
the  end  of  the  day  about  1500  birds 
were  released  into  the  wild,  leaving  us 
with  a large  load  of  empty  crates  to  be 
returned  to  the  game  farm. 

October  17—  I hope  the  opening  of 
early  small  game  season  holds  the 
same  magic  for  kids  today  as  it  did  for 
me  back  when.  I recall  the  night  before 
squirrel  season  was  filled  with  as 
much  giddy  excitement  as  Christmas 
Eve.  Maybe  it  was  because  the  opening 
of  early  small  game  signaled  the  begin- 
ning of  a series  of  unofficial  “holidays” 
in  the  form  of  rabbit,  pheasant  and 
deer  opening  days.  All  of  this  mixed  in 
with  the  festivities  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  was  just  about  too  much  for 
a kid  to  bear. 

These  thoughts  ran  through  my  mind 
as  I patrolled  the  district  for  the  early 
small  game  season’s  opening  day.  In 
contrast  to  the  dreariness  of  archery’s 
opening  day,  this  morning  was  bright 
and  clear.  Once  the  sun  broke  the  hori- 
zon the  chill  left  the  air  and  tempera- 
tures climbed  quickly.  The  latter  part  of 
the  day  would  be  too  warm  for  good 
hunting. 

On  days  like  today  when  vegetation 
is  still  thick,  DGPs  have  in  the  back  of 
their  mind  a constant  prayer:  Please  let 
them  hunt  safely!  Even  though  fluores- 
cent orange  is  not  required  to  hunt 
squirrel  and  grouse,  I can  see  no  rea- 
son why  everyone  doesn’t  wear  it.  At 
this  time  of  year,  with  the  leaves  still 
on,  it’s  easy  to  be  shot  in  mistake  for 
game.  I have  to  ask  — is  it  worth  the  risk 
not  to  wear  orange? 

October  27  — Yesterday  Deputy  Gary 
Ireland  and  I spent  several  hours  es- 
tablishing a furbearer  survey  route 
through  parts  of  SGL  179.  The  program 
was  begun  a couple  of  years  ago  by 
PGC  Wildlife  Biologist  Arnie  Hayden. 
With  the  help  of  volunteer  game  pro- 
tectors, Arnie  is  attempting  to  monitor 
furbearer  population  trends  by  using 
this  interesting  technique. 
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The  method  used  to  census  the  fur- 
bearers  consists  of  identifying  and 
counting  their  tracks  after  they  visit  a 
scent  post  station.  Ten  stations  are 
positioned  evenly  over  each  three-mile 
course.  The  animals  are  attracted  by  a 
potion  of  the  most  obnoxious  and  odi- 
ous substances  I’ve  ever  had  the  dis- 
pleasure to  encounter,  but  apparently 
wildlife  likes  the  stuff  because  it  sure 
gets  their  attention. 

Gary  and  I checked  the  route  today 
and  found  furbearer  sign  at  several  loca- 
tions. Last  year’s  and  this  year’s  sur- 
veys netted  a tally  of  coon,  gray  fox 
and  oppossum.  Aside  from  furbearers, 
visits  by  deer,  chipmunks,  housecats 
and  birds  were  recorded. 

October  23— The  Game  Commission’s 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
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communication  system  includes  mobile- 
to-mobile  contact,  and  in  many  coun- 
ties at  least  one  base  station  is  in 
operation.  But  the  bulk  of  mobile-to- 
base  communications  are  carried  out 
through  the  division  offices  where  one 
of  the  staff  regularly  mans  the  radio. 

Irma  Stouffer  is  the  Southwest  Divi- 
sion’s daytime  radio  operator,  and  to- 
day I heard  her  calling  my  radio  number 
while  I patrolled  through  the  Crabapple 
area.  I had  to  climb  a hill  to  get  back  to 
her  and  when  I did  she  advised  me  to 
call  the  State  Police  for  a message. 

I found  a phone  and  made  the  call. 
The  police  dispatcher  told  me  that 
George  Popp,  one  of  the  troopers,  had 
a vehicle  stopped  and  had  found  a 
game  violation.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
someone  was  available  to  meet  him. 

I was  pretty  far  from  the  location  so  I 
had  the  dispatcher  call  one  of  my  depu- 
ties who  lives  in  that  area.  He  did,  and 
shortly  Deputy  Denny  Blouir  arrived  at 
the  scene. 

The  violater  turned  out  to  be  luckier 
than  he  thought.  Although  he  had  been 
caught  with  a loaded  rifle,  his  situation 
could  have  been  worse.  He  had  been 
hunting  squirrels  earlier  with  a 22  semi- 
automatic rifle.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
hadn’t  killed  any  squirrels  nor  was  he 
caught  using  the  rifle,  which  is  an  ille- 
gal firearm  for  hunting.  Otherwise  his 
penalty  would  have  been  much  more 
severe. 

October  26  — Several  years  ago  a 
study  was  done  on  the  impact  of 
poaching  on  wildlife  populations.  With 
special  permission  of  wildlife  agen- 
cies, dozens  of  poaching  incidents 
were  staged,  many  in  full  view  of 
witnesses.  The  results  of  the  study  are 
quite  disturbing,  but  to  conservation 
officers  they  are  really  no  surprise.  It 
was  found  that  not  only  was  poaching 
relatively  easy  to  get  away  with,  but 
even  when  seen  the  poachers  had  little 
chance  of  being  caught. 

The  many  hours  of  patrol  volun- 
teered by  my  deputies,  plus  my  own 
time,  can’t  begin  to  cover  the  places 
that  need  watching.  We  need  help  from 
the  public,  and  fortunately  we  get  a 
good  bit  of  it.  Sometimes  the  informa- 
tion we  receive  is  too  old  or  too  incom- 
plete for  us  to  do  anything  about,  but 
sometimes  it  is  right  on  the  money.  To- 
day, the  results  of  complete  and  timely 
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information  came  to  fruition,  thanks  to 
a conscientious  sportsman. 

Some  time  earlier  an  individual  had 
witnessed  the  illegal  killing  of  a white- 
tail.  He  was  able  to  identify  the 
poachers  and  what  they  did  with  the 
deer.  The  man  came  to  us  with  the  in- 
formation and  after  further  investiga- 
tion we  were  able  to  obtain  a search 
warrant. 

This  evening  several  deputies  and  I 
served  the  warrant  and  found  the  butch- 
ered deer.  The  possessor  kept  insisting 
he  hadn’t  killed  the  deer,  but  for  our 
purposes  that  didn’t  matter.  Under  the 
Game  Law,  penalties  are  provided  for 
the  killing,  transportation,  concealment, 
and  possession  of  game  unlawfully 
taken. 

Once  the  defendant  realized  he  was 
in  a dubious  situation,  he  demanded  to 
know  who  had  turned  him  in.  But  one 
of  our  most  steadfast  policies  is  to 
maintain  a witness’s  anonymity  if  he 
so  desires. 

October  37  — This  evening  Deputies 


Harry  Gillispie  and  Denny  Blouir  were 
patrolling  the  state  line  area,  watching 
for  preseason  coon  hunting.  As  they 
downed  their  second  cup  of  coffee,  a 
shot  reverberated  through  the  hills  like 
a cannon’s  report.  It  definitely  wasn’t  a 
coon  hunter’s  gun. 

The  deputies  moved  cautiously 
down  a dirt  road  in  the  direction  of  the 
shot.  Coming  their  way,  slowly  and 
somewhat  erratically,  was  a late  model 
sport  car.  They  stopped  it  and  found 
one  very  intoxicated  passenger.  The 
driver  was  in  a less  torpid  condition.  In- 
side the  car  they  found  a freshly  fired 
30-06  rifle. 

The  deputies  called  me  and  Depu- 
ties Jim  Spiller  and  Bob  Correll  for 
assistance.  I arrived  and  found  the  pas- 
senger drunk  to  the  point  of  incoher- 
ence and  a tipsy  but  cooperative  driver. 
Our  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
two  suspects  had  shot  at  a deer  while 
using  their  headlights  to  locate  it.  The 
rifle  was  taken  as  evidence  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  settle  the 
case  at  a later  date. 
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Chuck  ferguf 


Until  last  year,  I felt  sure  about  my- 
self, confident  in  my  skills  as  a hiker 
and  hunter.  Three  incidents  took  me 
down  three  full  notches.  First,  I let 
myself  get  separated  from  my  com- 
panions above  timberline  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  late  in  the  day,  in  bad 
weather.  Second,  I nearly  shot  another 
hunter.  Third,  I bungled  an  easy  rifle 
shot  on  a large  whitetailed  deer.  . . . 

AUGUST,  the  Absaroka  Mountains, 
. northeast  of  Togwotee  Pass, 
Wyoming.  On  the  third  day  of  our 
trip  we  hike  up  Cub  Creek,  leave  the 
trail,  and  follow  a dry  wash  up  the 
side  of  Crescent  Mountain. 

In  the  wash,  a gray,  robin-size  bird 
hops  along  in  front  of  us,  catching  in- 
sects disturbed  by  our  boots.  It  seizes  a 
blue  butterfly  with  white-edged  wings, 
a cricket,  and  a grasshopper.  The 
grasshopper’s  legs,  twisted  in  the  bird’s 
beak,  show  stripes  as  orange  as  trout 
fins. 

The  bird  stays  behind  when  we 
reach  the  broad  humped  back  of  Cres- 
cent Mountain.  Gray  clouds  float  over 
from  the  west,  casting  huge  shadows 
on  the  grass.  Ribbons  of  snow  lie 
across  meadows  blue  with  lupine. 
Green  and  black  lichens  blotch  the 
flat  brown  rocks.  Soon  the  clouds 
thicken  and  lightning  fingers  the 
mountain.  As  raindrops  pelt  down, 
we  dig  raingear  out  of  our  packs. 


We  hike  north  along  the  Conti- 
nental Divide,  picking  our  way  over 
the  wet  rocks.  The  rain  slackens  for  a 
moment  and  sunlight  streams  in  from 
behind  five  angular  ridges,  each  a 
shade  of  blue  paler  than  the  one  in 
front.  I slip  off  the  pack,  get  out  my 
camera  and  take  a picture.  My  com- 
panions keep  walking.  I photograph 
them — or,  more  accurately,  their 
backpacks,  colored  rectangles  of  nylon 
about  to  disappear  over  a rise — with 
the  silhouette  of  the  Grand  Teton,  50 
miles  west,  pyramidal  on  the  left 
horizon. 

I pack  the  camera,  hoist  the  pack — 
the  straps  cut  into  my  shoulders,  and  I 
take  time  to  adjust  them — and  set  off 
after  my  friends.  Topping  the  rise,  I 
expect  to  see  them  below.  The  flat  is 
empty. 

My  stomach  twitches.  Two  miles 
ahead  is  a narrow  saddle  connecting 
Crescent  Mountain  with  the  next  peak 
to  the  north.  We  plan  to  camp  on  the 
saddle  tonight.  I hope  to  overtake  my 
friends  on  the  way. 

I walk  for  an  hour,  but  never  catch 
up.  Pikas,  small  rodents  that  look  like 
guinea  pigs,  bleat  from  the  rocks. 
Clouds  swallow  the  mountains,  wind 
gusts,  and  the  rain  slants  down.  I stop 
and  unpack  a whistle.  I carry  it  in  the 
high  country  to  summon  help  in  an 
emergency.  I have  never  used  it 
before.  I blow  three  blasts,  listen  care- 
fully, and  hear  no  answering  notes — 
only  the  ventriloqual,  sheep-like  calls 
of  the  pikas. 

My  stomach  is  queasy  and  my  legs 
feel  iiquid.  I keep  walking.  The  rain 
lets  up  and  the  clouds  part,  revealing 
a landscape  that  is  totally  foreign  to 
the  mental  map  I have  been  follow- 
ing. Sharp-edged  mountains  and  deep 
green  valleys.  A blue  pyramid  peeking 
over  the  skyline  on  my  right.  I stare  at 
the  pyramid  for  several  seconds  before 
recognizing  it  as  the  Grand  Teton.  It 
was  on  my  left  when  I took  the  picture 
of  my  friends. 

I turn,  shucking  off  the  pack  and 
letting  it  thump  to  the  ground.  I dig 
out  a compass  and  a topographic 
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jump  up,  waving  and  shouting.  Their 
cries  barely  reach  me  against  the  wind. 


map.  I unfold  the  map,  hold  it  down 
with  my  feet,  and  lay  the  compass  on 
top  of  it.  I am  at  least  three  miles 
south  of  the  saddle,  close  to  where  we 
followed  the  dry  wash  onto  Crescent 
Mountain.  The  rain  picks  up  again. 
The  Grand  Teton  disappears,  and  all 
the  other  mountains.  Clutching  map 
and  compass,  I get  moving. 

The  way  we  divided  the  load,  I am 
in  poor  shape  to  travel  alone.  I have 
food,  but  it  is  dehydrated  stuff  that 
requires  cooking,  and  I have  no  stove, 
pots,  or  pans.  A sleeping  bag,  but  no 
tent — the  bag  is  goose  down,  and  if  it 
gets  wet  it  will  not  keep  me  warm.  I 
carry  the  only  set  of  maps  in  the 
group;  we  left  a second  set  at  the  trail- 
head  by  mistake.  One  of  my  compan- 
ions hiked  this  mountain  and  camped 
on  the  saddle  two  years  ago;  he  will 
have  to  lead  the  others  to  the  spot 
without  a map.  If  he  cannot  find  the 
saddle  and  they  must  tent  somewhere 
else — or  if  I fail  to  make  camp  before 
dark — I am  on  my  own.  Then  I will 
need  shelter.  My  mind  reviews  the 
procedure.  Get  down  to  timberline. 
Find  water.  Crawl  under  a windfall 
spruce  or  a rock  ledge.  Build  a fire. 
Eat  something — cook  it  in  my  cup.  Put 
on  every  stitch  of  wool,  and  over  it  my 
raincoat,  and  sit  out  the  night.  Pray 
for  clear  weather.  In  the  morning,  get 
up  high,  find  the  saddle,  and  wait. 

I hike  north,  checking  the  compass 
every  hundred  yards.  My  thigh  muscles 
ache,  and  the  pack’s  waistband  chafes 
my  hips.  I try  to  walk  fast  enough  to 
reach  the  saddle  before  dark,  slow 
enough  to  keep  from  falling.  The  light 
dims;  lupines  sway  blue  heads;  the 
smell  of  wet  wool  rises  from  my  collar. 

I top  three  rises,  each  time  telling 
myself,  out  loud,  that  the  tents  will  be 
there.  Nothing.  I begin  to  wonder  if  I 
will  recognize  the  saddle  if  my  friends 
are  not  there. 

I follow  an  elk  trail  to  the  top  of 
another  crest.  Far  below,  on  a narrow 
pass,  are  a pair  of  tents.  They  look  like 
brown  jewels  in  the  grass.  Three  people 
squat  in  front  of  the  tents.  One  of 
them  looks  up  at  the  ridge.  My  friends 


Dawn  is  early  for  a grouse  hunter  to 
be  out.  Shivering,  I tug  on  a pair  of 
deerskin  gloves,  stretch  my  shoulders, 
and  load  the  shotgun.  All  the  fall  col- 
ors are  gone.  Sodden  leaves  cover  the 
ground,  with  grains  of  snow  collected 
against  their  ribs.  Leaves,  bare  trees, 
blackberry  canes,  rocks,  grapevines 
look  dull  in  the  dim  light,  as  if  coated 
with  dust. 

I Walk  Slowly 

I walk  slowly  toward  a pine.  I peer 
among  the  branches.  The  grouse  will 
not  have  left  their  night  roosts  yet, 
and  I hope  to  flush  one  from  its  perch. 

A crow  calls  a long  way  off.  I smell 
wet  dirt.  All  around,  the  leaves  have 
been  scuffed  away  from  the  ground — 
turkeys  looking  for  fallen  grapes  and 
hawthorn  fruits. 

I hunt  up  the  hollow,  keeping 
where  I can  see  and  swing  the  shot- 
gun, a few  feet  uphill  from  the  thicket 
that  encloses  the  little  stream.  I work 
to  the  head  of  the  hollow,  hunt 
around  the  leaf-choked  spring,  and 
start  back  on  the  other  side. 

Five  yelps  come  from  the  brush 
partway  down  the  hollow.  I stop  and 
sink  to  a crouch.  More  yelps.  A young 
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turkey  separated  from  its  flock.  When 
the  bird  calls  again,  I decide  to  hunt 
toward  it  on  my  way  out  of  the  hol- 
low. I have  friends  who  hunt  turkeys, 
and  I smile  at  the  prospect  of  telling 
them  I shot  one  while  gunning  for 
grouse. 

The  ground  muffles  my  steps.  The 
bird  keeps  calling  in  plaintive,  as- 
cending notes  that  change  in  volume, 
as  if  it  were  facing  in  one  direction 
and  then  in  another.  I slip  forward. 
The  calling  comes  from  the  base  of  a 
vine-covered  bush  about  50  feet  away. 
My  eyes  strain. 


•\  >'*  * * - 


A dark,  narrow  shape  flaps  up  and 
down— the  wing  of  a turkey  taking 
off.  I press  the  gun  toward  my  shoul- 
der, and  thumb  the  safety  off.  Some- 
thing stops  me.  There  is  no  sound  with 
the  flapping. 

As  I stare,  the  flapping  becomes 
waving  and  a face  coalesces  behind 
the  vines. 

I drop  to  my  knees,  open  the  shot- 
gun’s action,  and  lay  the  gun  on  the 
leaves.  A man  stands  and  extracts 
himself  from  the  vines.  He  is  wearing 
a tattered  brown  coat,  brown  pants, 
and  a green  hat.  Gray  stubble  covers 
his  face.  He  walks  over  to  me  and 
looks  down.  I see  in  his  eyes  that  he 
has  no  idea  how  close  I came.  He  tells 
me  that  a flock  of  turkeys  was  broken 
up  near  here  yesterday  afternoon. 

He  wanders  back  to  his  stand,  and  I 
leave  the  hollow.  I shoot  a grouse  that 
afternoon.  My  uncle  in  Wyoming  was 
supposed  to  have  killed  his  partner 
many  years  ago  while  hunting  elk.  I 
never  could  ask  him  if  he  really  did  it. 
He  had  bottles  all  over  the  place — in 
the  tool  box  on  his  baler,  under  an  old 
tarp,  behind  the  air  compressor.  Some 
years  he  hunted,  some  years  he  didn’t. 

I sit  against  a tree.  The  sun  has  not 
cleared  the  mountain.  The  air  is  cold 
and  still.  I can  barely  hear  the  rustling 
of  a hunter  who  walked  past  a minute 
before,  just  after  first  light.  Dull 
booms,  like  the  slamming  of  distant 
doors,  echo  off  the  blue  hills. 

Before  I see  the  deer  I hear  it,  a 
rustling  from  behind  a patch  of  moun- 
tain laurel.  A buck  steps  out.  His  body 
is  big  and  angular,  his  chest  deep,  his 
neck  thick.  He  holds  his  head  down, 
white  tines  of  antlers  poking  straight 
above  his  ears. 

The  buck  raises  his  head  and  looks 
around.  My  pulse  races.  I shoulder  the 
rifle.  I know  I should  wait.  The  buck’s 
body  is  blocked  by  a tree.  Soon  he  will 
take  another  step,  giving  me  a body 
shot,  an  easy  shot.  I ease  the  safety  off 
and  settle  the  scope’s  reticle  on  his 
neck.  I touch  the  trigger,  squeeze  it, 
pull. 
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The  trigger  does  not  budge.  I 
thumb  for  the  safety — it  is  only  part- 
way down.  I push  it  the  rest  of  the 
way.  The  buttstock  slams  my  shoulder, 
and  the  rifle  roars. 

I know  instantly  what  happened: 
my  finger  was  on  the  trigger  when  I 
pushed  the  safety  off.  The  shot  went 
over  the  deer’s  back.  He  is  standing, 
looking  at  me.  I bolt  another  shell  into 
the  chamber.  At  the  action’s  clatter, 
he  whirls  and  runs,  bounding  back 
the  way  he  came,  tail  flapping  with 
each  leap.  I stand,  swing  the  rifle,  and 
aim  ahead  of  him  at  an  opening  in  the 
trees.  Before  he  reaches  the  clearing, 
he  turns  and  runs  directly  away.  I do 
not  shoot. 

I lean  back  into  the  tree  and  sink 
to  a sitting  position.  My  stomach  is 
knotted,  and  my  hands  clench  the 
rifle.  Memories  of  the  day  on  Crescent 


Mountain  and  the  dawn  in  grouse 
cover  come  flooding  back.  I think 
about  the  danger  I brought  on,  to  my- 
self and  to  others.  I retrace  the  slip- 
ups, the  mental  errors,  the  poor  judge- 
ments. The  buck  fever  seems  like  a 
final  indictment. 

I sit  out  the  morning,  and  return  to 
camp  at  noon.  A spike  buck  is  hanging 
from  a pole  between  two  trees.  The 
buck  I missed  was  almost  twice  as  big. 
Another  hunter  asks  me  if  I shot.  I 
shake  my  head  no.  He  says  he  heard  a 
shot  from  the  direction  of  my  stand, 
one  shot,  and  expected  to  see  me  drag- 
ging a deer,  I lie  to  him.  I tell  him 
someone  else  shot. 

I sling  the  rifle  and  start  off  toward 
a new  stand.  My  stomach  is  tight  and 
queasy.  I stop,  turn,  and  go  back.  I tell 
the  hunter  how  I shot  at  the  buck  and 
missed. 


Commissioner  Receives  Award 
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DONALD  “MOOSE”  CRAUL,  left,  Christmas  tree  grower  and  Vice-President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Game  Commission,  recently  received  the  Region  III  Tree  Farm  Award  from  Bob  Clark, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association. 
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Indoors  and  outdoors  . . . 


$(  Complete  $rcl)er 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


DARLA  COTNER  is  a quiet  and 
unassuming  individual.  How- 
ever, if  you  check  the  final  results  of 
any  archery  activity  in  which  she  is 
engaged,  indoors  or  outdoors  or  on  the 
hunting  scene,  her  score  immediately 
indicates  her  ability  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  archers  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  to  find  a 
lady  so  committed  to  all  of  archery.  It 
is  even  more  unusual  to  find  one  who 
has  such  expertise.  Darla  has  taken 
five  deer  with  the  bow  and  has  fre- 
quently swept  conference  and  regional 
tournaments  in  which  she  entered 
both  the  men’s  and  ladies'  classes. 

In  the  first  state  field  shoot  she  en- 
tered at  Harrisburg  in  August  of  1980, 
she  placed  second  among  the  ladies. 
Last  year,  at  the  state  indoor  shoot, 
she  was  first  place  winner  in  AA  free- 
style. In  the  women’s  AA  freestyle  at 


Penn  State,  she  was  again  in  first 
place.  This  year  she  placed  second 
(two  points  from  first)  in  the  women’s 
freestyle  AA  class  at  Harrisburg. 

These  are  all  Pennsylvania  State 
Archery  Association  tournaments, 
which  bring  out  the  best  archers  avail- 
able. Darla,  who  lives  at  RD  4,  Dan- 
ville, was  finally  persuaded  to  enter 
the  state  shoots  after  frequent  sweeps 
of  the  women's  classes,  and  at  times 
the  men’s  classes,  in  local  and  regional 
tournaments  in  the  northeast,  both  in- 
doors and  outdoors.  Since  regional 
tournaments  cover  two  days,  she  will 
frequently  shoot  in  the  men’s  class  one 
day  and  in  the  women’s  the  next. 
Even  in  conference  tournaments, 
wherein  one  shoot  is  held  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  in  the  afternoon, 
Darla  will  often  shoot  both  times  in 
different  classes  and  many  times  win 
in  each! 

And,  she  has  been  doing  this  for 
years. 

She  is  a member  of  the  three  clubs 
in  Columbia  County — Bloomsburg, 
Benton,  and  Berwick — and  shoots  all 
three  club  tournaments.  Currently  she 
divides  her  shooting  time  as  public- 
ity chairman  and  secretary  for  the 
Bloomsburg  club  as  well  as  conference 
delegate.  She  is  also  on  the  indoor 
range  committee  at  the  Berwick  club. 
About  the  only  time  Darla  is  not 
found  engaged  in  some  club  activity  is 


DARLA  COTNER  has  distinguished  herself 
as  an  expert  archer  in  the  fields  during 
hunting  season  and  on  the  tournament  line 
as  well.  She’s  taken  five  deer  to  date  with 
her  bow,  won  many  tournaments,  and  set  a 
new  world’s  record  when  she  drew  a Pink 
Panther  bow  to  107  pounds  at  33  'h  inches. 
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during  hunting  season.  She  has  been 
an  avid  bowhunter  since  1972,  when 
she  killed  her  first  deer  with  the  bow. 

“That  year  I was  just  hoping  to  get 
a deer,”  Darla  told  me.  “I  had  taken 
three  bucks  and  two  does  with  a rifle, 
but  never  one  with  a bow,  so  I was  go- 
ing to  try  for  any  deer  I could  get  a 
good  shot  at.  The  first  day  I did  miss  a 
doe,  and  I didn’t  have  much  luck  up 
until  the  middle  of  the  next  week.  My 
brother  Wayne  had  seen  several  does 
by  a stream  quite  a few  times,  so  I de- 
cided to  go  there  the  following  morn- 
ing. 

“On  the  way  back  from  an  early 
stand,  I thought  I heard  antlers  rat- 
tling. I sneaked  up  and,  sure  enough, 
two  bucks  were  fighting.  I got  close 
enough  that  the  bigger  one  turned  and 
faced  me.  I took  a shot  at  about  25 
yards  and  thought  I missed.  He  ran 
across  the  field  about  40  yards  and 
just  stood  there.  Suddenly  he  fell  over! 
He  was  a 10- pointer  and  weighed  136 
pounds.” 

Darla  had  made  an  almost  perfect 
hit,  her  arrow  driving  right  into  the 
deer’s  heart.  Her  trophy  was  taken 
with  a 48-pound  recurve.  She  later 
changed  to  a compound  because  she 
could  handle  a heavier  weight  with 
the  more  modern  hunting  arm. 

Darla  comes  by  her  hunting  in- 
stincts naturally,  as  her  father  and 
mother  and  sister  and  brother  each 
have  hunted  much  of  their  lives. 
“Everyone  in  the  family  hunts  with 
the  bow  except  my  father.  He  has  a 
physical  disability  which  precludes  his 
shooting  the  bow.” 

Nevertheless,  her  dad  has  shot 
many  deer  with  the  gun.  “Even  before 
we  were  allowed  to  go  hunting 
ourselves,”  Darla  told  me,  “we  young- 
sters sometimes  went  along  and  sat  in 
the  car  and  waited  for  our  parents  to 
come  back  in  the  evening.  My  mother 


DARLA’S  first  deer  taken  with  a bow  was 
also  her  largest,  the  10-pointer  shown  here, 
which  she  took  with  a recurve  bow  in  1972. 


has  never  taken  a deer  with  the  bow, 
but  she  has  killed  seven  does  and  one 
buck  with  the  rifle. 

“My  brother  Wayne,  who  is  a bit 
younger  than  I,  has  killed  seven  deer 
with  the  bow  and  five  with  the  rifle.” 
Darla’s  sister,  Linda  Kopidlowski, 
started  to  hunt  with  Darla  several 
years  ago  but  has  not  scored  yet. 

Although  she  does  hunt  with  family 
members  on  occasion,  the  Danville 
sharpshooter  prefers  hunting  alone 
when  carrying  the  bow.  Nevertheless, 
she  was  hunting  with  her  sister  when 
she  downed  her  most  recent  trophy. 

A 4-Pointer 

“This  was  a 4-pointer  taken  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1981,  the  first  day  of  the 
archery  season.  I was  on  my  tree  stand 
when  four  deer  came  through.  Three 
of  them  were  bucks.  I took  the  best 
shot  I had.  It  ran  about  60  yards,  and 
I saw  it  go  down.  My  sister  had  seen 
nine  deer,  five  of  which  were  bucks, 
but  she  didn’t  get  any  shooting.  We 
dragged  my  deer  about  500  yards  out 
to  the  car.” 

October  3 seems  to  be  a good  day 
for  Darla.  On  the  same  day  in  1979, 
hunting  alone,  she  shot  a 5- point  buck 
on  State  Game  Land  not  many  miles 
from  her  home.  The  deer  traveled 
about  100  yards  after  the  hit.  “For- 
tunately, it  was  only  about  300  yards 
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DARLA’S  hunting  bow  is  identical  to  her  tar- 
get bow  except  for  a shorter  stabilizer,  cam- 
ouflage, and  a few  other  assists.  This  close- 
up  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  goes  in 
using  modern  aids  on  the  hunting  scene. 


from  the  road,  and  it  was  downhill. 
This  buck  weighed  120  pounds.” 

How  does  she  do  it? 

Darla’s  performance  at  tournaments 
is  evidence  enough  that  she  practices 
frequently.  She  currently  has  two 
Darton  S-150  compounds,  “set  be- 
tween 55  and  60  pounds,  where  I nor- 
mally shoot.”  She  uses  a sight  and 
stabilizers  depending  upon  which 
class  she  is  shooting.  For  bowhunting, 
she  uses  a 4-pin  fixed  sight  with  a 
12-inch  stabilizer.  For  women’s  free- 
style competition,  she  uses  a Killian 
adjustable  sight  and  an  extended  sta- 
bilizer. Darla  feels  she  shoots  as  well 
with  a fixed  pin  as  with  the  adjustable 
sight. 

Her  hunting  bow  is  set  at  60  pounds 
at  her  draw  of  261/2  inches.  She  shoots 
equally  well  with  either  bow.  In  fact, 
when  having  problems  with  her  regu- 
lar target  bow,  she  has  used  her  hunt- 
ing bow  in  competition.  About  the 


only  important  difference  between  the 
two,  other  than  camouflage,  is  that 
she  carries  her  arrows  in  a bow  quiver 
when  after  deer. 

Darla  uses  2016  Easton  XX75  Au- 
tumn Orange  or  Savora  Camshaft 
2016  arrows  for  hunting,  with  Bear 
broadheads  on  the  business  end  of  the 
arrow. 

Darla  remembers  that  when  she 
was  very  young  there  were  always 
bows  and  arrows  around  the  house. 
She  received  her  first  bow  at  about 
five  years  of  age,  and  feels  she  has 
been  shooting  the  bow  all  her  life.  She 
really  enjoys  it.  Although  she  hunted 
five  seasons  with  a gun  before  going  to 
the  bow,  she  hasn't  changed  her  hunt- 
ing methods  much.  She  utilizes  a tree 
stand  on  occasion,  but  her  favorite 
method  is  stillhunting,  “.  . . just 
moseying  through,  taking  shots  of 
opportunity.  I move  very  slowly,  let- 
ting the  deer  come  to  me,  or  trying  to 
sneak  up  on  them.” 

When  asked  what  her  greatest  thrill 
was  in  hunting,  she  said  that  her 
10-pointer  was  really  tops.  Besides 
being  her  first  deer  with  the  bow,  it  is 
the  biggest  rack  she  has  taken.  But, 
“ ...  it  seems  like  all  the  deer  are  rather 
special.”  She  especially  remembers 
one  of  the  does  taken  with  the  rifle. 
She  had  been  hunting,  as  usual,  by 
herself  that  morning  and  was  almost 
two  miles  from  the  car  when  she 
dropped  this  deer.  It  was  all  uphill 
back  to  the  car  and  it  took  her  about 
five  hours  to  get  the  deer  out.  Says 
Darla,  “I  well  remember  that  one!” 

One  rifle  kill  weighed  190  pounds 
and  was  shot  during  the  second  week 
of  the  buck  season.  That  was  very  spe- 
cial too.  Fortunately,  the  deer  was 
only  about  300  yards  from  the  road 
and  her  brother  was  available  to  help 
her  drag  it  out. 

Darla  does  not  often  take  a semi- 
permanent stand,  but  if  she  does,  it  is 
in  a tree.  She  enjoys  hunting  with  the 
bow  for  woodchucks  and  one  year 
scored  on  nine  of  the  pasture  pigs. 
Darla  feels  that  hunting  woodchucks 
is  good  practice  for  the  deer  season. 
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Although  she  hunts  some  during 
small  game  season,  most  of  her  hunt- 
ing for  other  than  deer  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  wild  turkey.  To  this  date, 
she  has  not  had  any  shooting  at  tur- 
keys with  the  bow,  but  it  is  an  impor- 
tant goal  for  her.  She  says,  “I  would 
consider  getting  a turkey  with  the 
bow  equal  to,  or  a bit  better  than,  get- 
ting a deer  with  the  bow.” 

She  has  never  entered  any  national 
tournaments,  but  she  one  time  set  a 
temporary  world  record.  It  was  at  the 
1979  Bowhunters  Festival  at  Forks- 
ville,  when  Gary  Holtsizer  from  Bow- 
hunters  Who  Care  was  engaged  in  a 
fund  raising  campaign  for  that  organ- 
ization. The  means  of  raising  money 
was  the  drawing  of  a heavy  bow,  called 
the  Pink  Panther,  for  a modest  fee. 
The  six  men  and  six  women  who  drew 
the  bow  the  farthest  competed  in  a 
contest  that  night  at  the  grandstand 
show.  Darla  was  one  of  the  women  in 
the  finals. 

Though  her  normal  draw  is  but 
26Vs  inches,  she  drew  the  Pink  Pan- 
ther a total  of  33  V2  inches  and  regis- 
tered 107  pounds.  This  set  a new 
world’s  record  for  women  at  the  time, 
a record  that  has  since  been  broken. 

Although  most  of  her  victories 


ALL  DEER  are  rather  special  to  Darla.  She 
took  this  120-pound  5-pointer  in  1979  on 
State  Game  Lands. 

when  shooting  in  the  men’s  class  have 
been  on  the  indoor  target  range,  this 
past  May  Darla  set  a new  record  for 
herself  by  breaking  500  on  the  field 
course.  She  shot  501  at  the  conference 
tournament  held  at  Triple-S  near  Du- 
shore  when  competing  in  the  women’s 
freestyle  A class,  and  highest  classifi- 
cation for  outdoor  field  shoots. 

Aside  from  being  a very  nice  per- 
son, Darla  Cotner  is  a complete  archer. 


How  Snakes  Swallow 


Just  how  a snake  is  able  to  swallow 
what  seem  to  be  oversize  meals  was 
recently  explained  in  Ranger  Rick,  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation’s  maga- 
zine for  young  naturalists. 

The  snake’s  anatomy  is  uniquely 
adapted  to  handle  large  meals.  Unlike 
the  lower  jaw  of  humans,  which  is 
connected  to  the  skull  near  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  allowing  only  the  front  of 
the  mouth  to  open,  each  side  of  a 
snake’s  lower  jaw  is  connected  to  a 
long  movable  bone  called  the  quad- 
rate, which  allows  the  jaw  to  drop 
open  at  the  back  of  the  mouth  too — up 
to  two  or  three  times  its  normal  size. 
The  snake’s  jaw  can  also  spread  side- 
ways, as  each  side  of  the  lower- jaw  is 


connected  by  a ligament  that  stretches 
to  accommodate  big  wide  bites.  Once 
inside  the  mouth,  six  rows  of  teeth 
hold  the  food  securely  while  the  jaws 
“walk”  the  meals,  first  one  side  and 
then  the  other,  down  the  throat.  The 
entire  swallowing  process  may  take  an 
hour  or  more.  During  this  time,  the 
snake  breathes  by  pushing  its  wind- 
pipe to  the  front  of  its  mouth. 

The  snake’s  body  is  also  adapted  to 
accommodate  large  food  items  once 
they’re  past  the  mouth.  A snake’s  skin 
stretches  easily  and  its  ribs,  unlike 
those  of  humans  which  are  attached 
to  a breastbone,  are  unattached  and 
simply  spread  apart  as  far  as  necessary 
to  let  food  pass. 
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At  one  time  or  another,  every  rifle 
toter  gets  the  urge  to  change  the  wood 
on  a favorite  deer  or  varmint  outfit. 

To  say  the  least,  it’s  not  easy  and 
should  be  done  by  a stockmaker.  If  the 
urge  gets  really  strong,  here  are  a 
few  suggestions  on  working  with  . . . 

THE  RIFLE  STOCK 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


IT  WAS  MID-SEPTEMBER,  1960, 
when  the  call  came  in.  I know  that 
because  this  would  be  my  last  chuck 
hunt  in  a field  that  would  soon  be  a 
mobile  home  development. 

“I  need  some  advice  on  restocking 
my  270  Winchester,”  the  caller  told 
me.  “I  haven’t  had  much  luck  lately, 
so  I figure  a new  stock  is  needed.” 
“I’ve  never  heard  that  reason  before, 
but  I wouldn’t  touch  the  wood  until 
the  rifle  was  thoroughly  tested  from  a 
solid  rest,”  I replied. 

“When  I miss  two  standing  deer, 
something  has  to  be  wrong.” 

“I  won’t  argue  that  point,  but  it 
costs  a good  bit  to  have  a stock  in- 
stalled.” 

“I’m  doing  all  the  work.  The  stock 
blank  is  over  ninety  percent  inletted, 
and  it  won’t  be  any  problem  finishing 
the  outside.” 

“You  sound  like  you  know  what 
you’re  doing,  so  why  the  call?” 

“It’s  the  type  of  wood.  I’m  not  sure 
if  I want  birch  or  walnut.  Birch  ap- 
peals to  me  since  it’s  easy  to  checker, 
and  I can  stain  it  any  color.” 

I learned  a lot  about  the  caller  in  his 
last  sentence,  and  I also  knew  he  was 
in  for  problems.  I wasn’t — and  am  not 
— a stockmaker  per  se,  but  I had 
worked  with  several  highly  knowl- 
edgeable stockmakers,  and  I’d  learned 
that  birch  doesn't  hand  checker  well 
although  it  can  be  press  checkered. 
And  birch  is  next  to  impossible  to  stain. 
I told  him  what  I knew  and  suggested 


walnut.  Since  I never  learned  what 
his  final  decision  was,  it  reminds  me 
of  Frank  R.  Stockton’s  story,  “The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger,”  that  didn’t  tell 
which  door  the  young  lover  in  the 
arena  opened,  the  one  to  the  beautiful 
lady  or  the  one  to  the  tiger. 

Practically  every  rifle  owner  gets 
involved  with  a stock  problem,  sooner 
or  later.  Some  are  genuine,  some  are 
imaginary.  I’m  convinced  a feeling  ex- 
ists that  a new  stock  will  somehow  im- 
prove the  performance  of  a rifle.  I’m 
certainly  not  against  the  idea  of 
restocking  a rifle,  but  little  will  be 
gained  in  most  cases  so  far  as  accuracy 
goes.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  orig- 
inal stock  is  free  from  cracks  or  other 
defects.  Sometimes  I put  restocking  a 
rifle  in  the  same  category  as  glass  bed- 
ding one.  Glass  bedding  gives  the  im- 
pression it  will  solve  all  problems,  and 
hundreds  of  shooters  firmly  believe 
that.  It’s  true  that  glass  bedding  prop- 
erly installed  gives  a nearly  perfect 
mating  between  metal  and  wood,  but 
it  isn’t  a guarantee  that  the  rifle  will 
immediately  rise  to  the  standards  of  a 
benchrest  outfit.  Over  the  years.  I’ve 
fired  many  glass  bedded  varmint  rifles 
that  wouldn’t  shoot  worth  a plugged 
nickle.  There  should  be  some  sound 
reasons  for  installing  a new  stock,  and 
not  doing  well  in  the  field  is  only  one 
of  them.  It’s  far  more  complex  than 
that. 

Several  mandatory  reasons  for  a 
new  stock  would  be  replacing  a badly 
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cracked  one  (small  cracks  can  usually 
be  permanently  repaired  if  they  can’t 
be  ignored)  or  a broken  stock.  Thumb- 
hole  stocks  on  varmint  outfits  will  im- 
prove the  shooter’s  trigger  pull,  which 
is  reason  enough  for  a new  stock.  Last 
but  not  least,  some  hunters  feel  a faith- 
ful big  game  rifle  deserves  a new  stock, 
and  these  usually  go  for  something  ex- 
otic. 

Stock  work  requires  a special  cate- 
gory of  craftsmen.  Gun  history  reveals 
only  a small  segment  of  stockmakers 
achieved  everlasting  fame.  I won’t 
bother  to  name  some  of  the  current 
stockmaking  craftsmen  who  are  rec- 
ognized on  a national  level,  nor  am  I 
implying  that  the  hundreds  of  gun- 
smiths and  stockmakers  across  the  na- 
tion are  only  amateurs.  There  are 
some  darn  good  ones  whether  they  are 
known  nationally  or  not.  My  point  is 
that  stocking  a rifle  is  complex  and  re- 
quires a good  bit  of  experience.  Most 
veteran  stockmakers  agree  that  more 
than  a few  years  are  required  before 
all  the  pieces  fall  into  place. 

If  the  desire  to  stock  your  own  rifle 
is  burning  in  the  bloodstream,  go  to  it 
with  vigor.  Here  are  a few  suggestions 
that  should  help  cut  down  the  confu- 
sion. 

Essential  Tools 

A lot  of  special  tools  such  as  stock 
cradles  and  multi-operation  grinders 
and  sanders  aren’t  needed  for  the 
beginner,  but  several  essential  items 
would  be  a very  sharp  half-inch  wood 
chisel  and  a fairly  small  curved  chisel; 
several  wood  rasps  of  different  cutting 
edges,  a glass  or  wooden  mallet,  a lot 
of  coarse  and  fine  sandpaper,  and  the 
necessary  inletting  screws  that  can  be 
ordered  with  the  stock  blank.  A bottle 
of  Prussian  blue  should  finish  the  list. 

Don’t  start  on  the  outside  first.  This 
is  a common  mistake.  Go  inside  and 
stay  there  until  it  is  completely  fin- 
ished. On  rifles  such  as  Mausers  and 
other  types  of  ex-military  actions,  the 
magazine  assembly  should  be  inletted 
first. 

Manufacturers  of  semi-finished  stocks 


MAGAZINE  ASSEMBLY  unit  is  inletted  first 
on  typical  bolt  action  rifles.  It  must  go  into 
the  wood  squarely  and  evenly -as  must  all 
metal  parts. 

often  advertise  their  products  as  being 
90  percent  inletted.  That  might  be 
true  in  a mathematical  sense,  but  it’s 
the  removal  of  that  final  10  percent 
that  requires  ability  and  patience.  The 
early  large  amount  can  be  hogged  out 
by  machine,  but  the  final  portion — 
that  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
metal — requires  careful  handwork  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  factory  inletting, 
where  actions  and  barrels  are  of  pre- 
cise and  known  contour  and  compu- 
terized cutters  can  do  the  work) . 

Going  back  to  the  ex-military  type 
action,  apply  a light  coating  of  Prus- 
sian blue  to  the  magazine  assembly 
that  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
wood  and  then  push  the  magazine  into 
the  wood.  Since  extra  wood  has  been 
left  by  the  manufacturer,  the  maga- 
zine assembly  won’t  sink  very  far.  The 
Prussian  blue  will  show  the  high  spots 
which  must  be  removed.  Don't  overdo 
it  or  take  a lot  of  wood  on  the  first  cut- 
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ting.  Just  take  a tiny  amount  of  wood 
from  each  high  spot  and  repeat  the 
process.  This  is  a perfect  job  for  a fine 
rasp,  and  with  enough  patience,  the 
magazine  assembly  will  eventually 
ooze  into  place  with  a near-perfect  fit. 

It’s  not  often  that  wood  has  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  bottom.  The  manu- 
facturer inletted  these  cuts  very  close 
to  the  correct  depth.  As  you  push  the 
assembly  in  the  stock,  keep  it  even  and 
don't  allow  one  end  to  seat  before  the 
other.  Keep  the  cuts  square  with  the 
metal — no  easy  task  for  a beginner. 
Don't  force  the  assembly;  push  it 
gently  down  each  time  and  remove  it 
with  a sharp  blow  from  the  hand  or 
just  a straight  hard  pull.  When  it’s 
seated  properly,  the  magazine  will  be 
firm  on  the  bottom  of  the  cut  and  will 
not  rock  in  any  direction.  I'm  not  jok- 
ing when  I say  you  should  allow  two 
or  three  evenings  for  this  job. 

With  the  magazine  in  the  wood, 
put  the  stock  inletting  screws  through 
the  stock  blank  and  start  them  into  the 
action.  Apply  a coating  of  blue  over 
the  bottom  half  of  the  barrel  and  ac- 
tion. Tighten  the  inletting  screws 
evenly.  In  most  cases,  the  receiver  will 
hit  first  and  the  barrel  will  be  well 
above  the  front  part  of  the  stock. 
Without  rushing  or  making  deep  cuts, 
work  the  receiver  into  the  wood  until 
the  barrel  is  lying  firmly  and  evenly 
on  the  top  edges  of  the  forearm.  The 
precut  barrel  channel  is  always  too 
small  and  this  excess  wood  will  now 
have  to  be  removed. 

Pipe/Sandpaper  Combination 

Scribe  a line  along  both  sides  of  the 
barrel  on  the  forearm.  Use  the  curved 
chisel  to  remove  the  bulk  of  the  wood 
and  then  use  coarse  sandpaper  wrapped 
around  a short  piece  of  half-inch  gal- 
vanized pipe,  sliding  it  back  and  forth 
in  the  channel.  Stockmakers  use  spe- 
cial round  rasps  for  this,  but  the  pipe/ 
sandpaper  combination  will  remove 
the  wood  gradually  and  evenly.  As  the 
barrel  and  action  sink  farther  down, 
the  heavy  recoil  lug  on  the  action  will 
strike  the  mortised  lug  cut  in  the 


stock.  Right  here  is  where  stocks  are 
made  or  lost;  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant cut  of  all. 

With  the  recoil  lug  resting  firmly  on 
top  of  the  cut  out  lug  opening,  strike 
the  top  of  the  receiver  ring  a sharp 
blow  with  a rawhide  mallet  directly 
over  the  lug.  This  will  cut  a well-de- 
fined imprint  showing  exactly  how 
much  wood  must  be  removed.  This  is 
the  only  place  in  a conventional  stock 
that  absorbs  recoil,  and  it’s  imperative 
the  metal  recoil  lug  fits  tightly  against 
the  face  of  the  mortised  out  lug  open- 
ing. Make  sure  this  cut  is  absolutely 
vertical.  There  can  be  no  backward 
motion  of  the  metal  parts  inside  the 
stock  when  finished. 

To  show  the  importance  of  ending 
up  with  a square-cut  recoil  lug  open- 
ing, if  there  is  any  play  or  sloppiness 
about  the  inletting  here,  a broken  or 
cracked  stock  will  be  the  end  result. 
And  it  may  not  take  many  rounds  to 
destroy  the  entire  stock. 

After  the  barrel  and  action  are  in 
place,  apply  a thin  coating  of  Prussian 
blue  over  the  entire  bottom  assembly 
and  check  again  for  high  spots.  Make 
sure  the  end  of  the  metal  tang  on  top 
rear  of  the  receiver  doesn’t  touch 
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ARROW,  above,  points  to  broad  wood  area 
ahead  of  magazine  well  which  absorbs  re- 
coil; drawing,  left,  shows  how  recoil 
shoulder  is  inletted  to  get  square  face  for 
recoil  lug  to  bear  against.  Final  surface  will 
be  a perpendicular  face,  X,  but  chisel  is 
worked  in  Y direction,  carefully  moving 
toward  X so  wood  is  not  undercut.  A good 
lug/shoulder  interface  is  necessary  here  to 
prevent  wood  from  splitting  under  recoil 
and  for  rifle  to  maintain  zero. 

wood.  Leave  a gap  of  about  postcard 
thickness  between  the  tang  and  the 
stock. 

When  the  barrel  and  action  seem 
properly  in  place,  it’s  wise  to  remove 
it  and  apply  another  coat  of  Prussian 
blue.  Pull  the  barrel  and  action  firmly 
into  place  with  the  regular  stock 
screws  and  then  place  the  stock  butt 
against  a solid  object  and  strike  the 
muzzle  a sharp  blow  with  the  rawhide 
mallet.  In  a sense,  this  simulates  re- 
coil. Remove  the  barrel  and  action  to 
see  if  any  part  of  the  stock  other  than 
the  recoil  shoulder  absorbed  recoil. 

The  Outside  of  the  Stock 

Shaping  the  outside  of  the  stock  is 
pretty  much  up  to  the  individual, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  orig- 
inal blank  (you  can  take  wood  off  but 
you  can’t  put  it  on).  Most  semi- inletted 
blanks  are  oversize,  in  my  opinion,  so 
some  time  spent  judiciously  using  a 
block  plane,  small  drawknife,  fine  rasp 
or  files  can  be  helpful.  But  think  before 
you  cut;  look  at  the  blank  as  it  exists 
and  try  to  visualize  what  you  want 
ultimately.  Then  make  haste  slowly. 

When  you  get  to  the  sandpapering 
stage,  start  with  medium  grit  and  go 


progressively  finer.  Sand  with  the 
grain,  not  across  it.  Clean  the  stock 
occasionally  with  a damp  cloth.  This 
will  make  the  grain  rise.  Dry  over  a 
moderate  heat  and  sand  with  a very 
fine  grit.  Repeat  this  process  until  all 
nicks  and  dents  have  disappeared.  It’s 
impossible  to  get  a good  finish  unless 
the  stock  has  received  a thorough  sand- 
ing job. 

Selecting  a stock  finish  is  a good  bit 
like  selecting  stock  wood.  It’s  a matter 
of  individual  preference.  Some  like 
oil,  others  stain.  Some  are  homemade, 
others  are  commercial.  I’d  suggest  a 
good  quality  commercial  product  that 
has  a full  set  of  instructions.  From 
what  I’ve  done  and  seen,  the  commer- 
cial product  is  ideal  for  the  beginner. 

I mentioned  selecting  the  right 
wood  for  a stock.  It’s  not  an  easy  task, 
as  most  hunters  and  shooters  know 
very  little  about  wood.  I would  advise 
sticking  with  something  plain  and 
void  of  ornamentation. 

However,  there  is  something  about 
the  grain  in  a stock  that  fascinates  all 
of  us.  We  like  curly  maple  or  fancy 
black  walnut,  and  many  of  us  want  a 
“feathering  effect”  on  our  stocks.  Here 
again,  we  are  toying  with  only  ideas, 
visualizing  end  results;  we  really  don’t 
know  the  complexities  of  cutting  stock 
blanks.  Every  walnut  limb  that  is 
found  is  saved  for  a future  gun  stock. 
These  good  intentions  are  usually  a 
waste  of  time.  A blank  suitable  for  a 
gun  stock  must  be  much  larger  than 
the  stock  and  it  has  to  be  sealed  from 
the  moment  of  cutting.  Otherwise  it 
will  dry  out  and  crack. 

A longtime  friend  of  the  Lewis  fam- 
ily, Kristin  Colongeli,  who  is  the  pub- 
lic relations  manager  for  Fine  Hard- 
woods/American Walnut  Association 
of  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  recently 
sent  me  a press  release  on  American 
black  walnut.  Several  important  as- 
pects of  stock  blank  cutting  are  worth 
quoting.  It  also  delves  into  the  nomen- 
clature of  wood,  which  I found  most 
interesting. 

For  some  reason,  man  has  a natural 
affinity  with  wood,  and  black  walnut 
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MONTE  CARLO  comb  raises  shooter’s  face 
so  eye  aligns  with  scope,  and  reversed 
pitch  of  top  line  moves  stock  out  from 
under  cheek  when  rifle  recoils.  Slight  hook 
on  pistol  grip  provides  secure  hold  while 
aiming,  and  lower  line  of  cheekpiece  blends 
well  into  grip  area  to  permit  stock  crawling. 
Some  of  today’s  shooters  object  to  MC 
stock,  preferring  a more  classic  design,  but 
there’s  little  doubt  that  this  style  works  well 
on  scope  sighted  rifles. 

gunstocks  are  truly  an  American  tra- 
dition. And  for  a number  of  good  rea- 
sons, too.  First,  weight  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  ideal  weight  for  a 
gunstoek  is  35-40  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  American  black  walnut  runs 
around  38-pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
Birch  is  43  pounds  or  about  13  percent 
heavier. 

Gunstoek  wood  must  be  hard;  that 
is,  it  must  have  high  resistance  to  side 
marring  and  denting.  As  Kris  explains, 
“Both  American  black  walnut  and 
birch  are  superior  to  sycamore  and 
French  walnut  in  this  respect,  but  only 
walnut  can  readily  be  repaired.  A 
steam  or  soldering  iron  can  be  used  to 
bring  up  dents  in  either  walnuts;  the 
stock  can  then  be  sanded  and  returned 
to  its  original  state.  Birch  is  almost 
impossible  to  work  with.” 

She  goes  on  to  explain:  “Although 
all  walnut  has  some  grain  variation 
which  makes  each  stock,  whether  field 
grade  or  fancy,  unusual,  only  5-10 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  wal- 
nut gunstoek  blanks  is  highly  figured. 
If  the  wood  is  figured  on  both  sides  of 


the  stock  and  both  sides  match,  the 
piece  is  considered  number  one  fancy. 
Feather  figure  always  comes  from  the 
crotch  of  the  tree,  the  area  where  the 
wood  wrinkles  as  the  limbs  undergo  a 
change  of  direction.  About  one  per- 
cent of  the  total  walnut  blank  pro- 
duction falls  into  this  category  and 
this  wood  is  primarily  used  for  com- 
memoratives  or  custom  stock  work. 

About  25  percent  of  the  fancy  grain 
walnut  is  fiddleback  figure.  Fiddle- 
back  is  cut  from  the  grain  which  runs 
throughout  the  body  of  the  tree;  it  is 
exceptionally  strong  and  considered  a 
straight-grained  wood  with  curly  fig- 
ure. Fiddleback  has  been  traditionally 
used  on  the  backs  of  violins  since  it 
can  be  cut  out  to  the  various  thick- 
nesses needed  for  acoustical  variation 
(acting  as  an  amplifier)  without  split- 
ting. 

“If  the  feather  is  perfectly  matched 
on  both  sides,  it  is  considered  full- 
fancy.  This  type  of  walnut  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  since  the  stock  must  be  cut 
from  the  exact  center  of  the  crotch  to 
achieve  the  balanced  feather  pattern." 

A gunstoek  also  must  be  strong.  The 
press  release  says  strength  and  shock 
resistance  are  measured  in  terms  of 
pounds  per  square  inch  as  it  applies  to 
the  modulus  of  rupture  and  crushing 
strength.  Modulus  of  rupture  is  a wear- 
and-tear  type  of  rating  that  gives  the 
internal  resistance  for  strength  of  a 
piece  of  wood  before  it  disintegrates 
in  any  direction.  Black  walnut  has 
17,490  MR  rating  compared  to  9,350 
for  sycamore  and  16,000  for  birch. 

“Crushing  strength,”  Kris  says, 
“deals  with  the  law  of  physics  that 
says  for  every  action  there  must  be  an 
opposite  and  equal  reaction.  The 
higher  the  crushing  strength,  the  more 
recoil  the  stock  (rather  than  your 
shoulder)  will  absorb  and  the  less  the 
stock  is  apt  to  deform  over  the  years.” 
Black  walnut  has  a reading  of  10,660; 
birch,  8,080;  French  walnut,  7,320 
and  sycamore  5,340  according  to  sta- 
tistics from  U.S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory. 

Shrinkage  can  be  a problem  in  gun- 
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stocks.  The  press  release  points  out 
that  yellow  birch  shrinks  16.7  per- 
cent, sycamore  14.2,  and  American 
black  walnut  11.3.  “High  shrinkage  is 
indicative  of  instability,”  according  to 
Kris,  “and  can  cause  the  accuracy  of 
the  gun  to  be  affected  when  the  stock 
is  exposed  to  varying  climatic  condi- 
tions. It  also  adversely  affects  the 
wood-to-metal  fit  and  increases  the 
likelihood  of  splitting.” 

My  good  friend  Dick  Dietz  of  Rem- 
ington Arms  was  quoted,  “We  used 
mahogany  for  awhile  on  our  light- 
weight 20- gauge  guns  but  when  it 
came  to  our  Model  1100,  Remington 
thought  it  deserved  American  black 
walnut.” 

American  black  walnut  takes  hand 
checkering  beautifully,  with  fine  crisp 
lines  and  no  frayed  edges,  and  has 
enough  natural  color  so  it  doesn’t  re- 
quire staining.  Rirch  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  hand  checkering,  though  it 
takes  press  or  “hot  iron”  type  checker- 
ing very  well.  Birch  sands  well,  too, 
but  there  are  so  many  problems  with 
stain  that  several  manufacturers  who 
have  eyed  it  as  an  alternative  to  wal- 
nut have  given  up  temporarily.  As  Ed 


Weatherby  said:  “For  the  past  35 
years,  Weatherby  has  never  put  stain 
on  its  wood  so  birch  wouldn’t  be 
suitable  . . . we  feel  natural  wood  is  of 
a higher  quality  and  more  desirable.” 
Not  to  be  redundant,  but  stocking  a 
rifle  is  time  consuming,  precision 
work,  hence  one  reason  the  price  tag 
is  normally  high.  Take  plenty  of  time, 
use  very  sharp  tools,  and  don’t  expect 
the  first  one  to  be  a classic;  stocking  a 
rifle  is  not  that  simple.  . . . 


20-Gauge  Steel  Shot  Ammo 

Federal  Cartridge  Co.  has  added 
a 23/4-inch  20-gauge  shotshell  load 
to  its  production.  The  new  loading, 
designated  W-208-4,  was  developed 
in  response  to  demand  from  hunters 
who  prefer  this  gauge,  have  guns  of 
this  chamber  length,  and  are  re- 
quired to  use  steel  shot  in  certain 
designated  waterfowl  areas.  The 
new  loading  has  a Woz.  charge  of 
No.  4 steel  shot.  Each  shell  contains 
about  143  pellets  in  a barrel-protect- 
ing wad  of  tough  high-density  plas- 
tic, loaded  to  a muzzle  velocity  of 
about  1425  feet  per  second. 


Seeks  in  Srie^ . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  SCI  Record  Book  of  Trophy  Animals,  Edition  III,  limited  to  2500  copies, 
edited  by  C.J.  McElroy,  production  by  Sally  Antrobus,  Safari  Club  International, 
5151  E.  Broadway,  Tucson,  Arizona  85711,  large  format,  462  pp.,  $50.  It  was  long 
recognized  that  no  publication  existed  which  identified  the  top  big  game  trophies 
of  the  world.  Boone  & Crockett’s  records  have  long  been  accepted  for  North 
America,  and  Rowland  Ward’s  for  Africa,  but  for  the  most  part  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  slighted.  Furthermore,  many  serious  hunters  felt  that  Rowland  Ward’s 
scoring  system  was  totally  inadequate  and  that  Boone  & Crockett’s  contained 
obvious  flaws.  In  1977,  Safari  Club  International  developed  a scoring  method  for 
evaluating  trophies  of  every  big  game  species  from  every  continent,  and  the 
following  year  the  first  edition  of  this  book  appeared.  The  current  volume  tabu- 
lates trophies  from  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  North  and  South  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  through  1981.  SCI  claims  its  scoring  system  is  an  improvement  over 
all  previous  ones,  that  it  is  an  accurate  and  consistent  system  for  scoring  similar 
species  no  matter  where  taken  — sheep  of  the  Yukon  and  Iran,  say,  or  moose  of 
North  America,  Europe  and  Asia.  This  is  a mighty  ambitious  undertaking,  but  it  is 
off  to  a most  impressive  start.  In  addition  to  thousands  of  trophy  scores,  this 
book  contains  hundreds  of  photos,  many  articles  and  maps,  and  over  two  dozen 
full  color  wildlife  paintings  by  Guy  Coheleach. 
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Using  monies  received  from  their  in- 
come tax  check-off  system  for  wildlife, 
the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  is  beginning  to  trans- 
plant groups  of  12  Delmarva  fox  squir- 
rels in  hopes  of  reestablishing  this 
endangered  species  in  its  former  range 
and  to  a “more  secure”  status. 


A new  record  for  the  number  of  bird 
species  seen  or  heard  within  a 24-hour 
period  has  been  set.  A team  of  four 
birders,  including  Roger  Tory  Peterson, 
flitted  from  one  Texas  birding  hotspot 
to  another,  hoping  to  break  the  pre- 
vious single-day  record  of  231.  When 
the  day  ended  the  group  had  recorded 
235  species. 


A new  method  for  raising  funds  for 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  is  being 
tried  in  Arkansas.  A private,  nonprofit 
organization,  the  Arkansas  Game  and 
Fish  Foundation,  has  been  formed  to 
attract  donations  from  concerned  indi- 
viduals and  conservation  groups. 


According  to  research  recently  com- 
pleted at  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
pin  oak,  honey  locust  and  American 
elm  trees  are  the  species  municipal 
tree  specialists  and  homeowners 
should  plant  and  maintain  to  attract 
songbirds.  Researchers  suggest  munic- 
ipal tree  specialists  should  add  a “wild- 
life value”  of  20  percent  over  the  eco- 
nomic value  now  used  to  rate  street 
trees  for  these  three  species. 


A 48,000-acre  preserve  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Alaska’s  Chilkat  River  Val- 
ley, protecting  an  important  bald  eagle 
wintering  area  from  indiscriminate  min- 
ing, timbering  and  development.  Over 
3500  bald  eagles  — the  largest  concen- 
tration of  any  bird  of  prey  in  the  world 
— gather  along  a 5-mile  stretch  of  this 
river  where  warm  water  upwellings 
keep  the  river  from  freezing  providing  a 
winter-long  feeding  area  for  this  endan- 
gered species. 


With  firing  pin  imprint  tests  linking 
him  to  four  separate  turkey  hunting  vio- 
lations, an  Arkansas  man  was  fined 
$1,960  and  had  his  hunting  privileges 
suspended  for  one  year. 


The  increasing  popularity  of  parrots 
as  pets  is  threatening  the  survival  of 
this  group  of  tropical  birds.  According 
to  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  par- 
rot sales  amount  to  $300  million  annu- 
ally in  America,  with  individual  birds 
commanding  prices  from  $500  to 
$30,000.  Surviving  capture  and  transfer 
techniques  can  be  quite  an  ordeal  as 
smugglers  cut  down  nest  trees  — elimi- 
nating future  nesting  possibilities  — 
killing  many  young  birds  and  then  drug 
the  surviving  young  birds  to  keep  them 
quiet  while  going  across  the  border. 


The  Washington  Department  of 
Game  is  now  requiring  water  skiers, 
bird  watchers,  hikers,  and  other  recrea- 
tionists who  use  Department  Game 
Lands,  but  do  not  buy  hunting,  fishing, 
or  trapping  licenses,  to  buy  a $5  con- 
servation decal  — windshield  sticker- 
as  a way  to  make  these  users  pay  their 
fair  share. 


The  synthetic  fuels  industry  is  appar- 
ently running  out  of  steam  according 
to  the  National  Audubon.  Questionable 
success,  high  costs  and  unforeseen 
technical  problems  have  caused  many 
projects  to  be  scrapped  and  other  proj- 
ects to  be  cutback  and  postponed.  Per- 
haps the  most  crushing  blow  came 
when  Exxon  cancelled  a $5-bi  1 1 ion  pro- 
gram in  Colorado. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEER 


Within  an  hour  after  the 
deer  is  harvested,  and 
before  the  deer  is 
moved,  the  carcass  tag 
must  be  filled  out  and 
separated  from  the 
hunting  license. 


Slit  the  ear  half  an 
inch  from  the  side  — 
near  the  base  — and 
feed  Section  "B"  of 
the  ear  tag  strip 
through  the  opening. 
Then  peel  the  backing 
from  Section  "B"  and 
put  the  backing  in 
your  pocket. 


Bring  the  end  of  the  ear  tag  strip  up  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  ear  and  join  the  strip 
.,A.  together  by  pressing  the 
■'  *■  adhesive  surfaces  to  each 

other.  Make  sure  the  carcass 
tag  is  visible  for  inspection. 


REMEMBER,  the  ear  tag  and 
the  ear  strip  must  remain 
attached  to  the  ear  of  the 
deer  until  removed  by  a 
licensed  taxidermist,  or 
until  the  head  is  discarded. 

ITISNOT  LEGAL  TO  ATTACH  ANY 
TAG  TO  A DEER  S ANTLERS  OR 
ANY  O THER  PART  OF  THE  DEER 


TAGGING  REGULATIONS 


Seasons  and  Bag  Limits  1982-1983 

Open  season  includes  first  and  last  dates  listed,  Sundays  excepted,  for  game. 
The  opening  hour  for  small  game,  migratory  game  birds  and  other  wild  birds 
or  animals  (except  waterfowl  in  the  Lake  Erie  Zone)  on  October  30  will  be  9:00 
a.m.  Shooting  hours  for  other  days  and  seasons  will  be  from  one-half  hour 
before  sunrise  until  sunset  except  turkey  gobblers  (spring  season)  from  one-half 
hour  before  sunrise  until  11:00  a.m.;  raccoons,  which  may  be  hunted  any  hour 
except  during  the  firearms  deer  and  bear  seasons  when  the  hours  are  from  sun- 
set to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise;  and  woodchucks,  which  may  not  be  hunted 
before  noon  April  30-May  21.  Seasons  and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  birds 
will  be  announced  later. 


Field 

DATES  OF 

Daily 

Possession 

SMALL  GAME 

OPEN  SEASONS 

Limit 

Limit 

First  Day 

Last  Day 

6 

12 

Squirrels,  Gray,  Black,  Red  and  Fox  (combined)# 

. . . Oct.  16 

. Nov.  27  AND 

Dec.  27  . . 

. Jan.  8, 1983 

2 

4 

Ruffed  Grouse  (statewide)# 

. . . . Oct.  16  . 

Nov.  27 

(statewide)# 

...  Dec.  27  . . 

Jan.  8,  1983 

(in  55  counties)#* 

Jan. 10 

Jan. 29, 1983 

4 

8 

Rabbits,  Cottontail# 

. . . . Oct.  30 

. Nov.  27  AND 

Dec.  27  . . 

. Jan.  8,  1983 

2 

4 

Ring- necked  Pheasants,  males  only 

(except  in  designated  area)#*’ 

. . Oct.  30  . 

Nov.  27 

— both  sexes  in  designated  area’* 

. Dec.  27  . . 

. Jan.  8, 1983 

4 

8 

Bobwhite Quail  (in  54  counties)#** * 

...  Oct.  30 

Nov.  27 

5 

10 

Raccoons  (hunting — Pa.  residents)# 

Nov.  3 ... 

Jan.  31,  1983 

(hunting — nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

....  Dec.  3 

Jan. 31, 1983 

Daily 

Season 

Limit 

Limit 

1 

1 

Wild  Turkey — Management  Area  No.  1 + 

. Oct.  30 

Nov.  20 

— Management  Area  No.  2 + 

. . . . Oct.  30  . . 

Nov.  13 

— Management  Area  No.  3 

(except  closed  in  parts  of  six  counties)  + 

. . . . Oct.  30 

Nov.  13 

1 

1 

— Spring  Gobbler  Season 

(Bearded  Birds  Only)  

April  30  . 

May  21,  1983 

2 

4 

Hares  (Snowshoe  Rabbits)  or  Varying  Hares 

Dec.  27  . . 

. . Jan  1,  1983 

Unlimited 

Woodchucks  (groundhogs)# 

. . . . No  Close  Season 

Sunday  hunting 

prohibited 

BIG  GAME 


1 1 Bear,  by  individual  or  by  hunting  party  of 


1 1 

two  or  more  + + 

Deer,  Archery  Season,  any  deer — Statewide 

Deer,  Antlered,  with  2 or  more  points  to  an  antler 

or  a spike  3 or  more  inches  long 

Deer,  Antlered,  and  Antlerless  with  required  antlerless 
license,  Special  Regulations 

Areas  listed  below  + + + 

Deer,  Antlerless — Statewide 

Deer,  Flintlock  Season,  any  deer — Statewide  

Nov.  22 
Oct.  2 . 
Dec.  15 

Nov.  29  . 

Nov.  29  . 

Dec.  13  . 
Dec.  15  . 

Oct.  29 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  11 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  14 
Dec.  18 

FURBEARERS 

Unlimited 

Foxes — Red  and  Gray  (Hunting)# 

Nov.  3 

Feb.  28, 1983 

NON-GAME  BIRDS 

Unlimited 

Crows  (Hunting  on  Fridavs,  Saturdays,  Sundays  only) 

Sep . 3 

Nov.  28 

Dec.  31 

Apr.  10,  1983 

Jun.  3 

Aug.  28,  1983 

TRAPPING 

Unlimited 

Skunks,  Opossums,  Foxes,  Weasels,  Coyotes  (traps)# 

Nov.  3 

Jan.  31, 1983 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (traps — Pa.  residents)# 

Nov.  3 

Jan.  31,  1983 

Unlimited 

Raccoons  (traps — nonresidents  of  Pa.)# 

Dec.  3 

Jan.  31,  1983 

Unlimited 

Minks# 

Dec.  26 

Jan. 9, 1983 

Unlimited 

Muskrats  (traps  only) 

Dec.  26 

Jan.  9,  1983 

5 5 

Beavers  (traps  only) — Counties  of  Bradford,  Crawford, 

Erie,  Monroe,  Pike,  Sullivan, 

Susquehanna,  Wayne 

Feb. 12 

Mar.  13,  1983 

3 3 

Beavers  (traps  only)  — Remainder  of  State 

Feb. 12 

Mar.  13,  1983 

*For  special  regulations  concerning  deer,  furbearers  and  small 
game,  consult  the  1982-83  Hunting  and  Trapping  Digest. 
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In  terms  of  numbers  taken,  squirrels  are  the  most  popular  game 
animal  in  the  state.  Over  three  million  were  taken  last  year  by  over 
700,000  hunters — see  Bill  Shope’s  “1981  Game  Take  Survey,”  be- 
ginning on  page  29.  Perhaps  squirrel  hunting  is  so  popular  because 
it's  a sport  where  each  hunter  can  hunt  at  his  own  pace.  Walking 
slowly  through  the  woods,  stillhunting  style,  or  by  just  sitting  in  a 
productive  looking  spot,  hunters  can  usually  find  a bushytail  or 
two  and  have  a relaxing  day  afield  as  well. 
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EDITORIAL  . . . 


New  Deer  Tagging  System 


BY  NOW,  MOST  KEYSTONE  STATE  hunters  know  there  is  a new  tagging 
system  for  deer  taken  here  during  the  legal  hunting  seasons.  On  Septem- 
ber 17,  a news  release  went  out  to  all  news  media  in  the  state.  And  because  we 
had  to  delay  mailing  the  October  GAME  NEWS  to  get  the  waterfowl  regula- 
tions in,  we  had  time  to  illustrate  the  new  tagging  regulations  on  the  inside 
back  cover  of  that  issue.  Because  this  is  a significant  change  which  will  take 
some  getting  used  to,  we  are  running  that  same  illustration  this  month;  in  addi- 
tion, a slightly  edited  version  pf  the  original  news  release  appears  on  page  42  of 
this  issue. 

So  after  all  that,  why  are  we  also  devoting  this  page  to  the  same  subject? 
Well,  the  publicity  given  the  news  release  obviously  did  not  settle  all  the  ques- 
tions that  came  to  hunters’  minds.  The  phones  have  been  ringing  and  we  have 
been  getting  letters.  That’s  okay.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  other- 
wise, and  since  hunters  pay  most  of  the  bills,  they  have  a right  to  ask  for 
clarification  about  anything  that’s  not  clear. 

Such  changes  are  brought  about  by  the  need  for  improvement.  The  old  tag- 
ging system,  which  was  in  effect  for  years,  had  assorted  built-in  weaknesses.  It 
had  to  be  tied  to  the  animal,  and  some  hunters  never  seemed  to  have  a piece  of 
string — and  “never  realized”  they  could  use  a bootlace  or  a strip  torn  from  a 
handkerchief  to  attach  the  tag.  Others  always  forgot  a pencil  for  filling  in  the 
required  data,  or  did  it  illegibly.  And  occasionally  an  attached  tag  was  torn  off 
and  lost  while  dragging  a deer  through  the  brush. 

The  new  tagging  procedure  will  not  eliminate  all  of  these  problems,  but  it 
will  solve  several.  To  begin  with,  the  tag  strip  is  made  out  of  very  tough  mate- 
rial, so  will  rarely  be  inadvertently  lost.  And  the  “date”  and  “time  of  kill”  items 
are  indicated  by  knife  cuts,  not  by  writing,  so  can  always  be  interpreted.  Being 
self-adhesive,  there’s  no  need  for  anything  at  all  to  tie  the  tag  strip  to  the  deer. 
You  will  still  need  a pen  or  pencil,  though,  so  put  one  in  your  license  holder  now. 
And  write  clearly. 

While  there  are  obvious  law-enforcement  advantages  with  the  new  system, 
the  biggest  advantage — and  the  main  reason  for  its  adoption 
— is  the  information  that  every  tag  can  now  make  avail- 
able to  our  wildlife  biologists.  Despite  the  fact  that  many 
deer  are  examined  in  the  field,  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
checking  takes  place  in  the  meat  processing  shops  which 
are  routinely  visited  by  Game  Commission  personnel 
during  and  after  the  season.  Here  is  where  our  researchers 
get  the  data  which  are  so  vital  to  proper  deer  manage- 
ment. Whereas  the  old  tag  was  usually  tied  to  a buck’s  rack, 
which  the  processor  often  cut  off  and  the  hunter  took 
home,  leaving  a carcass  with  no  information,  the  new  ear 
tag  will  remain  with  the  deer  long  enough  to  be  useful. 

So  . . . your  cooperation  will  be  appreciated.  And 
believe  me,  the  new  tagging  system  will  prove  a benefit  to 
all  sportsmen. — Bob  Bell 


One  Saturday  One  November 

By  Peter  BSackstooe 


WINTER  CAME  early  that  No- 
vember. A mid- month  snow- 
storm blanketed  the  entire  county  in 
six  or  eight  inches  of  the  heavy  white 
stuff.  Trees,  their  branches  bending 
awkwardly  under  their  white  load, 
creaked  in  complaint.  Many  of  those 
branches  couldn’t  stand  the  strain  and 
came  crashing  down  as  the  storm 
raged  on. 

Two  days  later  a norther  blew 
through.  No  moisture  was  associated 
with  this  weather  system,  only  unsea- 
sonably frigid  temperatures.  The 
morning  after  that  second  front  Tom 
and  his  son  Johnny  awoke  to  one  of 
those  sparkling  dawns.  The  rising  sun 
sent  tentacles  of  light  up  out  of  the 
eastern  horizon,  straight  as  the  make 
believe  shafts  emanating  from  the  head 
of  a Christmas  tree  angel.  Within  a 
few  minutes  the  long  brilliant  shafts 
had  given  way  to  a soft,  purple  col- 
ored horizon.  By  the  time  Tom  and 
Johnny  had  washed  their  faces  and 
brushed  their  teeth,  the  purple  had 
turned  to  red.  By  the  time  they  were 
dressed,  the  red  had  turned  to  orange. 

Snow  crunched  under  Johnny’s 
four-buckle  galoshes  as  he  made  his 
way  to  the  barn.  Despite  the  cold, 
there  were  chores  to  be  done,  and  his 
father  was  already  at  work.  When 
Johnny  entered  the  warm  barn  he 
automatically  grabbed  the  pitchfork 
from  its  holder  on  the  right  side  of  the 
door.  His  father  had  started  the  milk- 
ing. From  the  loft,  the  boy  pitched 
hay  down,  then  scattered  a plentiful 
amount  in  front  of  each  Guernsey. 

They  had  at  least  an  hour’s  work 
each  morning,  often  more,  before 
they  could  get  back  to  the  house  and 
start  breakfast.  Only  a year  before 
Phyllis  would  have  had  a morning 
feast  spread  across  the  kitchen  table 
when  they  returned,  but  now  they 
had  to  make  it  themselves.  A car  acci- 
dent had  taken  her  life  in  January,  just 
ten  months  before.  An  oncoming  ve- 
hicle, being  driven  too  fast  on  ice-cov- 
ered roads,  had  gone  out  of  control 
and  hit  the  family  pickup  head  on. 
Phyllis,  returning  from  the  grocery 


store,  was  the  only  one  in  the  truck. 
The  drivers  of  both  vehicles  were  killed 
instantly. 

Losing  a loved  one  is  always  trau- 
matic, but  it  is  particularly  difficult 
when  a sudden  tragedy  occurs.  Tom 
and  Johnny  suffered  through  months 
of  internal  agony  with  themselves  and 
with  each  other.  Only  in  recent  weeks 
was  each  beginning  to  deal  with 
Phyllis’s  death  in  a reasonable  and  ra- 
tional manner.  Tom  wasn’t  able  to 
completely  accept  her  being  taken 
away  from  their  lives,  but  he  was  get- 
ting more  perspective. 

Slab  bacon  crackled  in  the  cast  iron 
skillet  young  Johnny  tended,  while 
Tom  stirred  and  prepared  enough 
pancake  batter  to  feed  a small  bat- 
talion. When  the  batter  had  raised 
sufficiently  and  the  griddle  began  to 
smoke,  Tom  poured  a quartet  of  hot- 
cakes.  Johnny  forked  the  bacon  onto 
toweling,  then  cracked  half  a dozen 
eggs  into  the  skillet.  They  hadn’t  talked 
much  at  all  that  morning,  but  now 
they  smiled  at  one  another,  noting 
that  their  breakfast  cooking  timing 
was  down  pat. 

Coupla  Roosters 

It  was  Saturday,  the  third  one  in 
November.  No  school  for  Johnny.  Tom 
felt  the  need  for  relaxation.  Elbows  on 
the  table,  he  lifted  the  steaming  mug 
of  black  coffee  to  his  face.  “Wanna 
check  out  those  coupla  roosters  we 
missed  opening  day?” 

Johnny’s  eyes  brightened.  “You  bet! 
I heard  one  crowing  last  evening 
down  in  that  swampy  bottom  toward 
the  Crawford  place.  Bet  he’s  sittin’ 
tight  this  mornin’.  Think  Ben’ll  be 
able  to  catch  his  scent  when  it’s  this 
cold?” 

At  14  Johnny  had  more  experience 
with  wildlife’s  ways  than  most,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  pheasants.  His 
father  had  spawned  his  interest  when 
he  was  only  a tad,  taking  him  afield 
atop  his  back  shortly  after  he  started 
to  walk.  Later,  he  allowed  the  boy  to 
tag  along  in  hunting  season  when  he 
could  only  carry  a stick,  and  started 
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him  on  the  few  hand-thrown  clay  tar- 
gets they  could  afford  (and  the  shot- 
shells  to  go  with  them)  the  summer  he 
turned  12.  The  fact  that  the  boy  had 
been  born  and  grown  up  on  a farm  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  best  pheasant 
hunting  in  the  country  helped  to  keep 
up  his  interest  in  pheasants  and  to 
show  him  first-hand  how  the  birds 
lived. 

Getting  into  hunting  clothes  didn’t 
take  long,  for  they  were  both  eager  to 
begin  the  hunt  as  quickly  as  possible. 
From  behind  the  pantry  door  Tom 
grabbed  the  20-gauge  Fox  double, 
broke  it  open  and  passed  the  gun  to 
his  son.  It  had  been  Johnny’s  Christ- 
mas present  two  years  earlier — well, 
almost  two  years.  A rather  plain  gun 
with  no  frills,  it  was  a good  depend- 
able double  that  would  give  years  of 
service.  Maybe  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
double  would  even  be  instrumental  in 
making  his  buddy  hunter/ son  a true 
sportsman.  Tom  was  a pump  gun  man 
himself.  His  old  Model  12  was  a 12- 
gauge,  the  choke  modified.  It  was  his 
only  shotgun.  He  never  had  need  for 
another.  The  Winchester  was  capable 
of  every  shotgunning  task  Tom  would 
ever  encounter. 

Still  Under  20 

By  10  o’clock,  when  they  cham- 
bered shells  in  their  smooth-bores,  the 
thermometer  on  the  side  of  the  chicken 
coop  was  still  appreciably  under  20 
degrees.  The  rising  sun  hadn’t  been 
able  to  warm  the  clear  November  air 
much.  Johnny  couldn’t  help  thinking 
of  the  cold  night  when  the  State  Police 
pulled  into  their  lane,  bringing  the 
news  of  the  accident  and  his  mother’s 
death.  Then  he  closed  the  breech  on 
the  light  little  Fox.  Its  rewarding 
“snap”  brought  him  back  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

“Undo  Ben’s  lead,”  Tom  instructed. 

Ben  was  part  Labrador  retriever 
but  mostly  farm  dog.  His  main  mis- 
sion in  life  most  of  the  year  was  to 
announce  the  presence  of  some  intru- 
der, be  it  a woodchuck  in  the  garden, 
the  man  to  read  the  electric  meter,  or 


the  mailman  stuffing  the  box  out  at 
the  end  of  the  lane.  Come  November 
though,  Ben  became  a hunter,  flush- 
ing rabbits  from  fencerows  and  pas- 
ture mounds,  chasing  squirrels  up 
oaks  in  the  woodlot  that  bordered  the 
Jensen  place,  and  chomping  at  pheas- 
ant tailfeathers  as  they  rocketed  out  of 
the  swamp  on  wide  and  furiously 
beating  wings. 

As  the  two  hunters  hunched  into 
the  biting  cold,  numb  hands  deep  in 
pockets,  Ben  loped  out  across  the  bare 
pasture,  knowing  there  would  be  no 
game  until  he  hit  the  fenceline  at  the 
far  end.  He  took  time  to  stop  and  look 
back  on  several  occasions,  making  cer- 
tain that  the  hunt  was  on,  that  this 
was  the  real  thing. 

Typical  for  late  season  pheasant 
hunting  though,  airborne  cackling 
roosters  were  hard  to  come  by.  The 
tough  scenting  conditions  may  have 
been  a factor,  but  all  hunters  know 
wary  birds  are  the  rule  by  the  third 
Saturday  in  November.  They  must  be 
willing  to  tough  it  out  with  their  share 
of  leg  wearying  miles  for  even  the 
occasional  flush. 

Tom  and  Johnny  were  ready  to  do 
as  much  walking  as  necessary,  and 
Ben  was  leading  the  way.  They  en- 
joyed reciprocal  hunting  privileges 
with  both  the  Crawfords  and  the  Jen- 
sens, but  though  they  trekked  across 
some  favored  pheasant  holding  spots 
on  all  three  farms,  hen  birds  were  the 
only  scent  Ben  could  whiff.  The  dog 
slowly  worked  the  scent  trails,  rushing 
in  at  the  end  to  send  brown  birds  heli- 
coptering into  the  air,  gnashing  his 
teeth  at  the  disappearing  tailfeathers. 
His  efforts  went  unrewarded.  When 
neither  shotgun  would  reverberate  to 
these  canine  efforts,  he’d  chase  for 
only  a few  yards  and  then  turn  around 
and  face  his  companions  in  the  hunt, 
a stare  of  “wonder  why”  on  his  black 
countenance.  A few  seconds  of  such 
gawking  was  all  Ben  would  spare, 
though,  then  he’d  be  off  searching  for 
fresh  scent. 

Hard  hunts  in  harsh  weather  are 
good  training  grounds  for  a boy.  Men, 
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too.  Hours  without  success,  aching 
muscles  and  low  hearts  are  par  for  the 
course  on  many  days.  Too  many  of  us 
dwell  on  the  futility  of  the  events  of 
previous  hours  rather  than  the  satisfac- 
tion and  reward  of  doing  what  we’re 
doing.  Tom  and  Johnny  were  anxious 
for  success,  but  during  this  November 
afternoon  they  also  realized  and  ap- 
preciated that  they  were  a family  to- 
gether. They  were  all  they  had — each 
other.  Johnny  depended  on  Tom.  Tom 
depended  on  Johnny,  perhaps  more 
than  he  knew. 

Johnny’s  mind  was  on  the  near 
frostbitten  state  of  both  earlobes  in- 
stead of  Ben’s  tail  when  if  shifted  into 
high  gear.  The  boy  was  brought  back 
to  reality  by  a brimstone  screaming 
fella  with  a white  collar — and  it 
wasn’t  any  preacher! 

“Aawwkk!  Aawwkk!”  The  ringneck 
told  the  world  he  was  doing  what  the 
Wright  Brothers  did  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
His  iridescent  head  caught  the  bright 
November  sun  for  an  instant,  reflect- 
ing an  indelible  picture  on  the  two 
hunters’  retinas.  The  range  was  near 
maximum  at  the  flush,  and  the  ring- 
neck  was  beyond  the  range  of  Johnny’s 
20  before  he  could  recover  from  his 
numb  earlobe  thoughts.  He  lowered 
the  Fox  and  re-engaged  the  safety. 

“Why  din’t  ya  shoot,  son?”  Tom 
questioned,  half  knowing  the  answer. 

“Caught  me  by  surprise,”  was  the 
boy’s  honest  reply.  “How  ’bout  you?” 

“Waitin’  fer  you,  Johnny.  Didn’t 
want  to  hog  all  the  action,”  he  kidded. 

“We  better  not  stay  out  much 
longer,  Dad.  We  have  plenty  of  work 
waiting  back  at  the  house.  Plus  we 
have  to  make  supper.  Breakfast  was 
fillin’,  but  its’  startin’  to  wear  off.” 

“Let’s  angle  through  the  lower  edge 
of  the  slashin’  before  we  head  back. 
Maybe  Ben’ll  roust  a rabbit.  You  could 


COME  NOVEMBER  though,  Ben  became  a 
hunter,  flushing  rabbits  from  fencerows  and 
pasture  mounds,  chasing  squirrels  up  oaks 
and  chomping  at  pheasant  tailfeathers. 


skin  it  while  I do  the  cows.  Dipped  in 
egg  ’n  milk,  rolled  in  flour,  plopped  in 
this  mornin’s  bacon  fat — I can  taste  it 
already.” 

They  angled  for  the  slashing. 

The  first  cottontail  scurried  out 
well  ahead  of  Ben.  Still,  it  was  in 
range  for  Tom’s  12  bore.  Snow  well  to 
the  bunny’s  posterior  absorbed  the 
misdirected  shot.  Tom  chambered  a 
fresh  shell  automatically  and  instantly, 
but  the  rabbit  was  gone.  Ben  wasn’t  a 
trail  hound,  only  a flusher. 

While  Tom  was  extracting  a red 
shell  from  his  pocket,  a ringneck,  one 
Ben  hadn’t  whiffed,  lost  its  nerve.  The 
bird’s  raucous  message  startled  both 
Johnny  and  his  dad.  His  gaudy  erup- 
tion was  followed  by  yet  another,  then 
another,  and  yet  a fourth.  It  was  a 
covey  of  cockbirds,  all  in  the  air  at 
once  like  a bevy  of  bobwhites.  The 
wing  roar  was  astounding,  the  cacoph- 
ony doubly  disturbing.  Tom  broke  his 
thumbnail  shoving  the  shell  home  into 
the  magazine.  The  quartet  of  cock- 
birds  fanned  out  in  a generally  west- 
ern direction.  Tom  drew  down  on  a 
straightaway  escapee.  When  the  bar- 
rel covered  the  bird  his  pump  gun 
belched.  The  farmer  shucked  in  a 
fresh  load  and  swung  out  in  front  of 
the  beak  on  the  bird  that  was  now 
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HIS  IRIDESCENT  head  caught  the  bright 
November  sun  for  an  instant,  reflecting  an 
indelible  picture  on  the  two  hunters’  retinas. 


angling  more  to  the  right.  That  quick 
his  limit  was  filled. 

In  the  meantime,  young  Johnny  had 
to  use  both  the  loads  in  his  double  Fox 
to  be  certain  of  the  bird  that  had  come 
out  closest  to  him.  His  first  shot  drew 
mostly  tailfeathers,  but  the  barrels 
were  farther  ahead  when  he  slapped 
the  back  trigger.  This  time  the  shot 
string  hit  the  bird  well  forward.  It 
crumpled.  Powdery  snow  scattered 
for  more  than  a yard  in  every  direc- 
tion when  the  rooster  thumped  to  the 
ground. 

Ben  was  busy  for  the  next  few  min- 
utes. When  he  had  completed  the 
three  retrieves,  Tom  took  the  time  to 
pull  a few  feathers  from  the  dog’s 
mouth,  then  gave  the  big  black  head  a 
rewarding  pat.  Ben  licked  the  hand 
that  fed  him,  backed  up,  barked  once, 
then  loped  out  to  the  west,  heading  in 
the  general  direction  the  fourth  bird 
had  flown.  Tom  stuffed  two  of  the 
big,  long-tailed  pheasants  into  the 
game  pouch  of  his  hunting  coat,  then 
helped  his  son  get  the  last  bird  wig- 
gled into  the  boy’s  coat. 

“Let  the  tailfeathers  stick  out. 
Dad,”  Johnny  requested.  Those  long 


feathers  would  mark  the  boy’s  badge 
of  success  should  they  encounter 
anyone  during  the  final  part  of  their 
hunt. 

Suddenly  the  biting  cold  wasn’t  as 
harsh,  the  weary  leg  muscles  didn’t 
hurt  as  much,  numb  earlobes  and 
fingers  were  completely  fogotten. 
There  was  a certain  feeling  in  both 
their  hearts,  a feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment, of  beating  the  odds,  of  doing 
something  most  others  wouldn’t  try — 
or  wouldn’t  have  stuck  with  as  long. 
They  never  did  flush  that  fourth  ring- 
neck  again,  even  though  both  had  a 
good  idea  where  it  had  landed.  Then 
again,  they  didn’t  spend  all  that  much 
time  searching.  Their  coats  heavy 
with  birds,  it  seemed  they’d  already 
enjoyed  enough  success  for  one  day, 
and  the  farm  chores  were  waiting. 

By  the  time  they’d  reached  home, 
the  western  sky  had  clouded  over  and 
the  wind  had  picked  up  again.  A great 
deal  of  work  had  to  be  done  before 
dark.  While  Tom  commenced  the 
milking,  Johnny  hurried  through  feed- 
ing the  cows  and  the  chickens,  gath- 
ered the  eggs  and  fed  Ben.  It  was  full 
dark  before  the  two  of  them  finished 
outside  and  headed  for  the  farmhouse 
back  door,  Tom’s  arm  draped  over  his 
son’s  shoulder. 

“Wish  your  mother  was  here  to  en- 
joy these  pheasants  with  us,  Johnny.” 

“Yeah,”  the  boy  responded,  not 
down  heartedly  but  with  true  sincer- 
ity. “Let’s  get  out  her  recipe  book. 
Remember  how  she  used  to  make  ‘em 
with  chicken  and  celery  soup  and  lots 
of  mushrooms?” 

“Sounds  like  a lot  of  work,  and  I’m 
famished,  Johnny.” 

“That’s  okay,  Dad.  We  can  do  it 
together.  Mom  woulda  liked  that.” 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

Everything  has  been  thought  of  before , but  the  difficulty  is  to  think  of  it  again. 

— -Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe 
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Wi jc  Coberts  0i  J|ome 

By  Nick  Sisley 


SOME  YEARS  ago  I considered  Oc- 
tober my  favorite  month.  That 
blaze  of  fall  color  when  nature  is  in 
her  glory,  so  breathtaking  on  those 
bluebird  October  days  with  the  bright, 
boundless  sky.  But  for  over  a decade 
now  I’ve  become  more  and  more  par- 
tial to  November.  It’s  now  my  uncon- 
tested favorite  month  of  the  year.  The 
reason?  Because  of  what  I call  “the 
coverts  of  home.” 

Most  of  us  are  always  thinking, 
“The  grass  is  always  greener.  . . .”  For 
me  the  grass  has  been  greener,  so  to 
speak.  As  a writer  who  only  pens  prose 
about  hunting  and  fishing,  I’ve  had  to 
travel  widely  in  my  constant  search 
for  story  material.  Consequently,  my 
travels  to  those  so-called  greener  pas- 
tures have  been  beneficial  in  that 
they’ve  helped  put  greenbacks  in  my 
pocket.  The  rub,  however,  comes 
from  the  realization  that  the  grouse 
hunting  we  have  right  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  what  I enjoy  most.  If  only  I 
could  find  enough  editors  who  would 
give  me  assignments  to  write  grouse 
(or  woodcock)  stuff  all  year  long — 
well,  that’s  all  I’d  do,  hunt  ’em  and 
write  about  the  experiences. 

Realistically,  there  aren’t  enough 
magazines  around  to  keep  a freelancer 
busy  typing  continually  about  the 
same  subject.  I seem  to  spend  about 
eleven  months  of  the  year  on  the  road, 
traveling  Pennsylvania  and  many 
other  states,  getting  material  on  shot- 
gunning, big  game  hunting,  varmint 
shooting,  bass  fishing — pretty  much 
the  gamut  in  the  hunting  and  fishing 
realm.  Come  November,  though,  you 


THE  MAIN  INGREDIENTS  that  make  No- 
vember Nick’s  favorite  month  of  the  year:  a 
light  semi  20-bore,  a pair  of  grouse,  a dog 
collar  and  bell,  and  a hunting  vest. 


won’t  find  me  traveling  very  often  or 
very  far.  This  is  the  time  of  year  I con- 
centrate on  following  my  dogs  with  a 
shotgun  at  port  arms,  pursuing  grouse 
in  my  own  coverts,  those  I know  well 
and  those  I locate  each  new  season — 
my  “coverts  of  home.” 

If  you  have  stayed  with  this  treatise 
in  hopes  that  I’m  going  to  divulge  the 
exact  location  of  a few  of  my  favorite 
coverts,  let  me  state  here  and  now 
that  no  such  revelations  will  be  pro- 
vided. If  you’re  disappointed,  flip  to 
the  next  article.  In  fact,  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  I may  occasionally 
give  a wrong  turn  to  make  sure  you 
don’t  even  come  close  to  the  area  I’m 
writing  about.  For  instance,  every 
one  of  my  acquaintances  knows  my 
hunting  vehicle  is  a chartreuse  and 
orange  Dodge  van.  Therefore,  if  you 
spot  this  unusual  “dog  box”  as  you 
search  for  prime  grouse  grounds 
yourself,  you’ll  know  one  of  my  very 
favorite  coverts  is  very  close  by! 

But  now  to  the  meat  of  things. 

There’s  a patch  of  great  grouse 
woods  out  behind  a falling  down 


barn.  The  area  is  generally  north  and 
somewhat  west  of  Philadelphia.  I for- 
get which  county.  One  particularly 
advantageous  aspect  of  this  covert  is 
its  parking  place.  I can  get  that  some- 
what conspicuous  chartreuse  and 
orange  van  totally  out  of  sight  by 
snugging  it  in  behind  that  dilapidated 
barn  with  the  faded  “Mail  Pouch” 
sign  on  the  east  side — oops,  that’s 
another  clue  to  the  covert,  I suppose. 

The  first  time  I visited  this  patch 
last  November,  I had  only  a day  or 
two  previously  racked  my  20-gauge 
Franchi  in  exchange  for  a 12-bore 
autoloader  of  the  same  name.  The 
long-billed  timberdoodles  had  recently 
fled  most  of  the  alder  choked  bottoms 
I hunt,  riding  the  wings  of  a north 
wind  and  helped  by  a brightly  moon- 
lit night.  A day  later,  several  hours  of 
cold  rain,  followed  by  harsh  winds, 
did  their  job,  stripping  the  trees  of  the 
last  of  their  leaves.  Now  the  grouse 
would  be  totally  exposed.  When  the 
leaves  are  on,  especially  a lot  of  leaves, 
getting  even  a half  decent  shot  at  Ol’ 
Ruff  is  next  to  impossible.  That’s 


HERE’S  SISLEY  and  his  pointer,  Grouse 
Magic,  with  a brace  of  his  own  and  his  com- 
panion’s two  birds.  The  smoothbore  is  his 
12-gauge  Franchi. 


when  I concentrate  my  home  covert 
efforts  on  woodcock — when  it’s  still 
super  thick  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  The  grouse  patch  behind  the 
broken  down  barn  is  always  one  of  the 
first  I try  in  early  November,  when 
the  leaves  are  finally  on  the  forest 
floor  instead  of  blocking  my  view  of 
Ruff’s  whirlwind  departure. 

I let  my  pointer.  Grouse  Magic,  out 
of  the  vehicle,  slipped  a 1-ounce-of- 
7V2S  reload  into  the  chamber,  closed 
the  bolt  with  a “clack,”  then  slid 
another  reload  into  the  magazine,  this 
one  a 1 ‘/g-ounce  load  of  high  antimony, 
extra  hard  7V2S.  Magic  seemed  to  sense 
the  alder  bottom  forays  were  over.  In- 
stead of  staying  in  reasonably  close, 
she  extended  her  range  somewhat 
right  from  the  start.  The  covert  was 
steep,  its  hills  covered  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  aspen,  crabapple,  and 
grapevine-smothered  trees.  Gray  dog- 
wood bushes  covered  with  luscious 
cream-colored  berries  grew  at  every 
edge. 

As  Magic  raced  for  the  nearest  cor- 
ner of  a particularly  good  looking 
piece  of  bird  country,  I looked  down 
at  the  old  gun,  the  first  hard  inspec- 
tion I’d  given  it  in  several  months. 
Worn  blueing  marked  the  spot  where 
my  right  hand  touched  the  receiver 
during  the  port  arms  carry.  The  stock 
was  nicked  in  numerous  places.  I 
could  remember  how  a few  of  them 
had  happened,  but  the  origins  of  most 
of  the  scars  had  faded  from  memory. 
Still,  I was  rather  proud  of  all  those 
marks.  This  was  a grouse  gun,  its 
worthiness  proven  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. I took  a deep  breath,  figuratively 
smelling  the  roses,  thankful  for  the 
gun  in  my  hands,  the  dog  working  the 
cover  out  front.  It  felt  good  to  be 
home. 

Silence  brought  me  out  of  my  mus- 
ing, the  silence  of  Magic’s  bell.  We 
were  only  minutes  into  this  cover  and 
she  was  on  point  already.  She  was 
always  steady  on  point.  Still,  I felt  the 
urge  to  hurry  forward,  anxious  to  see 
her  stretched  out,  head  high  and  tail 
tall,  yet  one  more  time.  I know  the 
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thrill  of  seeing  a classy  dog  on  point 
will  always  make  my  heart  beat  faster, 
and  that  the  magic  of  the  next  point 
will  always  be  as  intense  as  that  of  any 
previous  one.  Still,  the  first  grouse 
point  of  the  year  in  the  coverts  of 
home  is  truly  special. 

The  pointer’s  quivering  nostrils 
aimed  toward  a conglomeration  of 
vines  and  deadfall  that  marked  the 
perfect  hiding  place  for  any  locally 
bred  Bonasa.  I eased  around  to  the 
open  side,  finger  close  to  the  Franchi’s 
safety  button.  Just  as  I was  ready  to 
give  the  clump  a hearty  kick,  the  ruff 
decided  to  make  his  exit.  I was  off  bal- 
ance for  only  a split  second,  but  it  was 
enough.  With  a flurry  of  wingbeats 
and  a sharp  veer,  made  by  putting  a 
deep  bend  in  his  fan  tail,  the  grouse 
was  behind  vines.  I never  got  off  a 
shot,  never  even  got  the  safety  off. 
Taking  another  deep  breath,  I turned 
to  look  at  the  dog.  She  hadn’t  lost  a bit 
of  her  intensity.  The  only  difference  I 
noticed  was  that  she  was  wider  eyed. 
There  was  more  white  showing.  She’d 
seen  that  bird  make  its  exit.  Again,  it 
was  good  to  be  home. 

One  Of  My  Great  Hunts 

One  of  my  great  hunts  of  November 
1981  was  shared  with  two  former 
GAME  NEWS  editors,  Jim  Bashline, 
now  a successful  full  time  freelancer, 
and  Ned  Smith,  not  only  a superb 
writer  but  also  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  wildlife  artists.  The  covert 
chosen  for  our  first  day’s  hunt  took 
several  hours  to  reach.  Like  the  dilap- 
idated barn  covert,  it’s  somewhat 
north,  somewhat  west  of  Philadelphia 
. . . county  name  conveniently  forgot- 
ten. I had  found  this  slashing  two 
years  earlier.  On  that  original  en- 
counter it  had  looked  like  a perfect 
lowland  patch  of  woodcock  woods, 
lots  of  edges,  almost  swampy,  aspen 


TWO  FORMER  GAME  NEWS  editors,  Jim 
Bashline,  now  a fulltime  free-lancer,  and 
Ned  Smith,  a superb  writer  and  artist,  ac- 
companied Nick  on  one  of  his  greatest 
grouse  hunts  last  year. 


rampant,  briars  bordering  on  unbe- 
lievable. However,  the  woodcock 
weren’t  in  residence — not  a one.  They 
had,  however,  evidently  been  run  out 
by  that  larger  brown  bird  which  this 
treatise  attempts  to  feature.  Grouse 
were  everywhere.  Literally,  I had 
found  the  Mother  Lode.  I’d  sooner 
know  about  this  particular  patch  of 
grouse  woods  than  own  the  best  claim 
staked  in  the  1849  California  Gold 
Rush. 

Both  Bashline  and  Smith  were  duti- 
fully blindfolded  before  leaving 
home,  were  required  to  sign  an  Oath 
of  Secrecy  in  blood,  then  driven  at 
random  over  several  miles  of  bumpy 
back  roads  to  further  insure  they’d 
never  be  able  to  find  the  Grouse  Lode 
again.  Bashline  had  recently  pur- 
chased a like  new  12- bore  Browning 
Superlight.  This  is  the  6-pound 
4-ounce  beauty  which  has  made  me 
drool  since  my  teens,  a special  version 
of  the  Superposed  which  is  no  longer 
in  production.  Ned’s  grouse  arma- 
ment was  Old  Faithful,  a well-worn 
20-gauge  L.C.  Smith  which  has  seen 
many  November  wars.  It  bears  far 
more  scars  than  either  of  my  Franchis. 
As  the  day  unfolded,  the  brush-strok- 
ing Smith  was  to  garner  even  more 
scars  than  his  smoothbore  of  the  same 
name. 

In  addition  to  having  more  grouse 
than  any  covert  I’ve  ever  entered,  this 
patch  also  contained  more  briars.  I 
know  that  all  grouse  cover  has  its 
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EVEN  WHEN  his  greener  pastures  are 
white,  Nick  and  Grouse  Magic  feel  that 
November  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  most 
memorable  time  to  be  afield. 

share  of  briars,  otherwise  the  birds 
wouldn’t  be  there.  Grouse  and  briars 
go  together  like  peaches  and  cream, 
shotguns  and  Hoppe’s,  crackling  fires 
and  drying  English  setters.  But  time 
after  time  we  encountered  veritable 
walls  of  briars.  Try  as  we  might,  we 
simply  couldn’t  push  through  many  of 
these  obstacles. 

Compounding  the  problem  in  a 
wonderful  way  was  that  dog  of  mine. 
Magic  was  on  point  almost  every  time 
we  encountered  another  of  those  briar 
walls.  Naturally,  knowing  the  dog 
was  locked  on  a grouse  somewhere  not 
far  away,  we’d  do  our  best  to  plow 
through.  Most  of  our  tries  were  unsuc- 
cessful. We’d  end  up  taking  a round- 
about course  that  we  didn’t  want  to 
take,  knowing  that  time  is  always  of 
the  essence  in  getting  to  the  pointing 
dog  in  extra  thick  cover. 

I’m  not  going  to  divulge  how  many 
grouse  we  flushed  in  that  four-  or  five- 
hour  hunt,  for  the  number  was  in- 
credible. What  I am  going  to  tell  you 
about  is  one  Smith — not  L.C.  the  shot- 
gun, but  Ned  the  artist.  At  that  time 


Ned  was  taking  a medication  which 
had  a side  effect,  that  of  thinning 
the  blood.  With  fewer  red  corpuscles 
or  whatever  to  coagulate  the  briar 
scratches  he  was  some  sight.  Streams 
of  red  dripped  down  his  face  in  row 
after  row.  The  backs  of  his  hands  and 
wrists  dripped  constantly.  Bashline 
and  I kidded  him  constantly  about  the 
need  for  several  tourniquets  and  the 
possibility  of  severe  anemia  that  might 
be  caused  by  his  briar-caused  blood 
loss,  but  Ol’  Ned  just  ignored  us  and 
went  on  brush-busting  and  shooting. 

We  did  manage  to  knock  down  a 
couple  of  grouse  that  morning,  but 
those  kills  weren’t  what  any  of  us 
remember  most  about  that  cover.  It 
was  the  confounded  briars.  But  bad  as 
they  were,  I’ll  be  back  checking  them 
out  this  fall,  probably  about  the  time 
this  copy  of  GAME  NEWS  arrives  in 
your  mail.  Much  as  I enjoy  most  of  my 
far-flung  ventures,  that  day  in  the 
briars  with  Ned  Smith  and  Jim  Bash- 
line last  November  ranks  as  the  most 
memorable  of  the  year. 

There’s  another  home  cover  I ven- 
ture into  every  November.  This  patch 
is  replete  with  several  swamps  that 
beavers  help  create.  They  back  up 
water  in  a lacework  of  fingers  that  ex- 
tend in  all  directions.  The  surround- 
ing terrain  is  extremely  flat,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  high  ground  that 
one  can  use  to  keep  his  bearings.  In 
this  cover  it’s  use  a compass  or  else.  I 
can’t  tell  you  how  many  Novembers 
I’ve  left  my  compass  on  the  vehicle’s 
dash,  only  to  discover  that  error  once 
I’d  flushed  several  birds,  tried  to  fol- 
low them  up,  and  in  doing  so  become 
thoroughly  confused  about  which 
direction  is  which.  Naturally,  every 
time  I forget  to  take  my  compass  into 
this  particular  covert,  it’s  completely 
overcast  and  even  the  sun  can’t  be  used 
as  a benchmark  for  keeping  direction 
straight. 

Getting  lost,  even  slightly  confused, 
isn’t  a disaster  in  most  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anyone  who  can  walk  in  a straight 
line  for  a mile  or  so  is  going  to  come  to 
a tram  road  or  something  that  will 
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lead  him  out  of  such  a predicament. 
The  problem  in  getting  lost — no,  let 
me  make  that  confused — in  the  patch 
currently  being  discussed  is  the 
swamps  the  beavers  have  created.  If 
one  can’t  determine  his  exact  direc- 
tion at  all  times,  he’s  continually  run- 
ning into  one  of  those  swamp  fingers 
that  extend  out  like  tentacles  from  an 
octopus.  The  beavers  have  deliberately 
backed  up  the  swamp  to  a depth  one 
inch  higher  than  whatever  boots  I’ve 
selected  for  that  particular  day.  It’s 
one  of  those  home  coverts  I relish  only 
if  I have  my  compass  in  my  pocket. 

Sadly,  one  of  my  favorite  home 
coverts  is  beginning  to  peter  out.  It’s 
still  reasonably  thick,  but  the  briars 
aren’t  as  rampant  as  they  were  a few 
years  ago.  Nor  are  the  aspens  as  young, 
the  grapevines  as  choking,  the  planted 
pines  as  short.  How  this  cover  has  pro- 
duced in  the  past,  though!  And  it’s 
only  a short  drive  away.  I’ll  be  climb- 
ing this  cover’s  ridges  again  this  No- 
vember, even  though  it  is  producing 
fewer  and  fewer  flushes.  It’s  sad  to 
realize  there’ll  come  a day  when  it 
won’t  be  worth  trying,  for  the  grouse 
won’t  be  there,  at  least  in  huntable 
numbers. 

As  this  is  being  written,  several 
months  before  November,  I have  a 
number  of  exciting  trips  planned  to 
so-called  greener  pastures.  These  in- 
clude the  Pennsylvania  State  Skeet 
Shooting  Championships,  bass  fishing 
at  Lake  Mattamuskeet  in  eastern 
North  Carolina,  the  World  Skeet 
Shooting  Championships  in  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  a bass  tournament  on 
Lake  Meade  near  Las  Vegas  where 
over  $350,000  will  be  awarded  to  the 
winners,  prairie  dog  hunting  in  South 


THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 


Dakota,  learning  how  to  use  pH 
meters  in  fishing  for  bass  in  southern 
Illinois,  grouse  in  Michigan,  the  Bass 
Masters  Classic  near  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  Though  many  might  think 
this  to  be  an  impressive  list  of  greener 
pastures,  it’s  still  November  and  the 
coverts  of  home  that  I look  forward  to 
more  than  anything  in  this  country’s 
great  outdoor  world. 


Editors,  Please  Note 

In  response  to  queries  about  reprinting  GAME  NEWS  material:  anything 
written  by  Game  Commission  personnel  (GAME  NEWS  staff  members,  game 
protectors,  biologists,  et  al,  and  “Conservation  News”  items)  may  be  used 
without  written  permission.  Such  items  can  be  identified  by  the  byline.  Credit 
line  and  tear  sheets  appreciated.  Re-use  of  freelance  material  requires  prior 
approval. 
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Small  Game — Big  Time 

By  Gary  Stoudt 


THE  INCESSANT  barking  of  the 
concealed  gray  squirrel  was  ample 
proof  that  my  entry  into  his  domain 
had  not  gone  undetected.  Time  and 
again  the  bushytail  went  through  a 
series  of  short  barks  followed  by  an  ex- 
tended cry,  his  indication  to  his  kind 
that  all  was  not  right  with  his  world. 

As  the  minutes  ticked  by,  I scanned 
the  October  foliage  for  the  source  of 
the  barking.  Somewhere  in  the  ma- 
ture oaks  ahead  an  alarmed  gray  lay 
pressed  tightly  against  a limb,  becom- 
ing to  my  eye  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
limb’s  rough  features.  Suddenly,  the 
tempo  of  the  chattering  increased  dra- 
matically, and  I knew  the  squirrel  was 
moving  in  short,  nervous  stretches  on 
the  limb.  Almost  immediately  I de- 
tected the  movement,  and  as  the  form 
reached  the  crotch  of  the  limb’s  base,  I 
already  had  the  crosshairs  of  the  scope 
firmly  planted.  At  the  sharp  crack  of 


the  rifle,  the  plump  bushytail  tumbled 
end  over  end  out  of  the  tree. 

It  was  opening  day  of  Pennsylvania’s 
early  small  game  season  and,  as  usual, 
I was  after  my  favorite  small  game 
quarry,  squirrels.  As  usual,  too,  I was 
carrying  my  lever  action  Marlin 
Model  39A  22  topped  with  a 4x  scope. 
The  combination  had  accounted  for 
countless  squirrel  potpies  over  the 
years.  Whereas  many  of  my  hunting 
peers  may  feel  that  squirrels  are  just 
fine  for  the  novice  hunter  to  cut  his 
eyeteeth  on,  I somehow  got  hung  up 
at  this  stage  and  continue  to  pursue 
them  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a twelve- 
year-old. 

Since  my  work  schedule  did  not 
allow  me  to  greet  the  opening  minutes 
of  the  season  with  gun  in  hand,  I 
found  myself  hastening  to  my  favorite 
woods  at  nearly  2 o’clock  that  first 
afternoon.  Not  exactly  prime  time  in 
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my  book,  but  who  cares  to  be  fussy  on 
a fine  October  day. 

I has  just  entered  the  woods  when 
my  intrusion  was  abruptly  announced 
to  one  and  all  by  what  was  to  become 
my  first  gray  of  the  season.  After  I col- 
lected this  noisy  sentry  of  the  woods,  I 
moved  on  a few  dozen  yards  to  lean 
against  one  of  the  towering  oaks  that 
dominated  that  section  of  forest.  Well 
over  half  an  hour  passed,  the  silence 
interrupted  by  only  a few  pesky  chip- 
munks engaged  in  a contest  of  noise- 
making. Then,  subconsciously  at  first, 
I slowly  gained  awareness  of  a new 
sound,  a persistent  raining  of  acorn 
fragments  on  the  leaf-laden  ground. 
Immediately  to  my  right  a gray  squir- 
rel was  busy  at  work,  the  dancing 
limbs  at  treetop  level  accenting  his 
location.  A few  minutes  later,  the 
squirrel  descended  from  the  heights  to 
seek  out  his  treasure.  He  never  made 
it.  As  he  paused  momentarily  a few 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree,  he  pre- 
sented an  easy  target  at  perhaps  30 
yards. 

Again  I Moved 

Again  I moved,  this  time  selecting  a 
spot  halfway  up  the  side  of  a small 
hollow  with  a commanding  view  of 
several  choice  acorn-laden  oaks.  Sev- 
eral squirrels  appeared  and  vanished 
just  as  quickly.  The  afternoon  passed 
on.  Then,  to  my  surprise,  a gray  ma- 
terialized from  somewhere  in  the  dis- 
tance and,  in  short  erratic  pitches, 
moved  directly  to  my  position  and 
scurried  up  a tree  not  10  yards  away! 
Simultaneously,  two  more  squirrels 
came  into  view  as  they  engaged  in  a 
game  of  follow  the  leader.  To  my 
delight,  they  ceased  their  antics  when 
within  easy  rifle  range. 

Carefully  steadying  the  22,  I 
watched  the  nearest  gray  as  he  per- 
formed his  imitation  of  a submarine, 
plowing  under  the  leaves,  then  pop- 
ping up  like  a jack-in-the-box  as  he 
checked  for  danger.  I finally  got  the 
scope  on  the  unsuspecting  busybody 
and  ended  the  game.  Much  to  my  sur- 
prise, his  companion  leaped  to  the 


base  of  a nearby  tree  and  froze,  except 
for  the  agitated  movements  of  his  tail. 
Quickly,  I worked  the  lever  of  my 
rifle,  and  this  squirrel  soon  joined  the 
ranks  of  his  fallen  comrades. 

Incredibly,  the  squirrel  that  had 
gone  up  the  tree  next  to  me  was  now 
looking  down  at  me,  probably  in  total 
disbelief  that  he  had  gotten  himself 
into  such  a mess.  He,  too,  would  be 
fare  for  the  table.  Never  before  had  I 
gotten  three  squirrels  in  such  a short 
span  of  time — certainly  less  than  a 
minute. 

The  evening  air  was  definitely  be- 
ginning to  set  in,  the  day’s  hunt  was 
nearly  done.  As  I walked  back  through 
the  woods,  I again  saw  limbs  bounc- 
ing wildly  at  the  very  topmost  branches 
of  a majestic  red  oak.  Moments  later, 
the  gray  scampered  from  his  lofty  perch 
and  darted  out  a horizontal  branch  in 
preparation  for  a journey  through  the 
treetops.  He  paused,  and  at  that  in- 
stant I dropped  him  with  a shot  that 
entered  just  below  the  ear.  I was  as- 
tonished to  find  an  acorn  firmly  locked 
between  his  teeth  in  a vise-like  grip 
that  even  his  fall  couldn’t  release. 

It  had  indeed  been  an  excellent  day 
afield.  Not  only  was  there  the  promise 
of  superb  wild-game  table  fare  ahead, 
but  also  another  day  in  the  great 
Pennsylvania  outdoors  was  added  to 
my  memories,  to  be  recounted  over 
and  over  in  the  unrelenting  days  of 
winter  ahead.  It  was  another  case  of 
big  memories  from  small  game.  I’d 
say. 
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FLINTLOCK  BRUIN 

By  James  Rosengrant 

As  told  to  Mike  Bury 


THE  GRIDDLE  had  just  heated  up 
for  my  breakfast  of  pancakes  and 
eggs  when  a knock  at  the  door  sig- 
naled the  arrival  of  my  hunting  part- 
ner, Rick  Kintner.  “Aren’t  you  ready 
yet,”  he  called  as  he  entered  the 
kitchen.  “I  thought  you’d  be  chomp- 
ing at  the  bit  to  get  going.” 

“Relax,”  I said,  “it’s  only  a five  min- 
ute drive  and  it  won’t  even  be  light  for 
another  hour.  Let’s  have  some  break- 
fast.” 

It  was  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning 
of  November  23,  Pennsylvania’s  1981 
bear  season.  We  had  both  taken  a day 
off  work  to  hunt.  Neither  of  us  held 
any  great  optimism  about  seeing  a 
bear,  let  alone  getting  one,  but  if  you 
don’t  get  out  in  the  woods  it’s  a sure 
bet  that  you  won’t  get  one.  As  an 
additional  advantage  in  the  bear’s 
favor,  we  had  both  decided  to  carry 
our  flintlocks.  I was  using  my  “built 


from  scratch”  58-caliber  Pennsylvania 
rifle,  and  Rick  was  using  his  Thomp- 
son Center  50-caliber  Hawken. 

I had  become  interested  in  black 
powder  hunting  a couple  of  years 
after  Pennsylvania  opened  its  flintlock 
deer  season.  I’ve  taken  a few  deer  over 
the  years  with  my  outfit  and  have  a 
lot  of  confidence  in  its  killing  power 
and  accuracy,  but  I still  had  to  put  up 
with  the  incredulous  looks  of  several 
friends  when  I informed  them  I’d  be 
using  the  flintlock  for  bear.  “Flinch- 
lock”  is  the  term  one  of  my  hunting 
companions  used  in  referring  to  it. 

As  we  finished  eating,  a glance  out 
the  kitchen  window  revealed  a slight 
brightening  of  the  sky  in  the  east.  I got 
my  58,  possibles  bag  and,  as  an  after- 
thought, took  out  my  50-caliber  per- 
cussion Mountain  Pistol.  I figured  you 
never  knew  what  might  happen — and 
the  pistol  might  come  in  handy  for  a 
backup  shot. 

We  were  planning  to  hunt  Farr  Hol- 
low, about  four  miles  from  my  home 
in  Mehoopany,  Wyoming  County. 
There  aren’t  many  bears  in  the  county, 
but  a few  are  taken  here  each  season. 
I had  been  lucky  enough  to  get  one  in 
1968,  on  State  Game  Land  57.  A year 
later  I passed  up  a shot  because  a cub 
was  with  the  sow.  I didn’t  expect  many 
other  hunters  in  the  area  we  were 
going  to,  although  a friend  of  mine 
had  seen  a large  bear  there  during  the 
recent  turkey  season  and  we  had  heard 
reports  of  a bowhunter  being  treed 
twice  by  a bear  during  archery  sea- 
son. I had  hunted  the  area  several 


JIM  ROSENGRANT,  left,  and  his  hunting 
partner,  Rick  Kintner,  pose  with  Jim’s  300- 
pound  trophy,  the  first  bear  taken  with  a 
flintlock  in  the  state  during  modern  times. 


times  during  turkey  season  but  had 
not  seen  any  bear  sign  at  all. 

By  the  time  we  pulled  off  the  road 
near  the  head  of  the  ridge  it  had  got- 
ten considerably  lighter.  When  I got 
out  of  the  Jeep,  I shivered.  “It’s  going 
to  be  a cold  one  today,”  I said.  Rick 
and  I both  ran  a couple  of  dry  patches 
through  our  rifles  to  remove  any  resi- 
dual moisture,  carefully  measured  and 
loaded  our  powder  charges,  and  then 
ran  a patched  ball  down  the  bore.  I 
also  loaded  the  pistol  and  stuck  it  into 
my  belt. 

Heading  up  the  ridge,  we  formu- 
lated our  plans  for  the  hunt.  Rick 
would  take  the  north  side  of  the  ridge 
and  I would  hunt  the  west  side.  We 
would  alternately  sit  and  stillhunt  our 
way  toward  the  town  of  Lovelton, 
about  three  miles  distant.  We  figured 
we  would  join  up  around  noon  and 
make  further  plans  at  that  time. 

I started  out  near  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  working  my  way  slowly,  and 
decided  to  drop  down  into  an  area  of 
heavy  slashings  on  the  side.  Moving 
along  quietly,  I jumped  quite  a few 
deer  in  the  next  couple  of  hours.  Sud- 
denly I heard  brush  cracking  about  50 
yards  ahead.  I stopped,  expecting  to 
see  another  deer,  but  it  was  the  coal- 
black  form  of  a bear  that  material- 
ized. He  was  quartering  away  from 
me,  heading  up  the  ridge. 

I raised  my  rifle  and  followed  him 
with  the  sights  for  a few  yards  until  he 
stopped  and  turned  to  stare  right  at 
me.  He  was  behind  a large  rock,  so  I 
had  to  aim  high  on  the  shoulder.  I 
squeezed  the  trigger.  The  ignition  was 
instantaneous.  Through  the  cloud  of 
smoke  that  erupted,  I could  see  that 
the  bear  was  down!  I drew  my  pistol 
and  started  toward  him . Before  I could 
fire,  he  was  on  his  feet  and  heading 
down  the  hill.  I hurried  to  where  he 
had  fallen  and  found  pools  of  blood. 
As  I sat  down,  I started  shaking — the 
excitement  was  setting  in.  I nervously 
poured  a cup  of  coffee  and  attempted 
to  calm  myself.  Take  your  time  and  be 
careful,  I thought  as  I loaded  my  rifle, 
a wounded  bear  could  be  serious  busi- 


ness. I finished  my  coffee  and  started 
following  the  trail. 

The  bear  was  losing  quite  a bit  of 
blood  and  I figured  he  couldn’t  be  far 
ahead.  But,  after  trailing  him  about  a 
half-mile,  only  occasional  drops  were 
visible.  For  the  first  time  since  sight- 
ing the  bear,  I had  that  hollow,  sink- 
ing feeling  that  he  might  get  away.  He 
was  sticking  to  the  thickest  tangles  he 
could  find,  angling  down  the  ridge 
before  turning  and  following  it.  He 
then  left  the  slashings  and  headed  for 
a thick  stand  of  pines. 

As  I approached  the  pines,  I met 
two  hunters.  Art  Worst  and  Glen 
Clouser,  both  from  the  Allentown 
area.  They  offered  to  help  me  track 
the  bear,  and  I was  glad  to  have  their 
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assistance.  Art  made  a complete  circle 
around  the  pines  and  didn’t  find  any 
blood,  so  we  figured  he  was  still  in 
there.  I decided  to  follow  the  blood 
trail  through  the  pines.  It  was  so  thick 
that  I had  to  crawl  in  places,  pushing 
my  rifle  ahead  of  me.  If  the  bear  was 
in  there,  I would  be  right  on  top  of 
him  before  I could  see  him.  I slowly 
picked  my  way  through,  only  to  find 
that  the  bear  had  passed  through  the 
pines  and  headed  down  to  the  creek 
bottom. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Rick  joined 
us,  about  two  hours  after  I had  shot 
the  bear.  I was  glad  to  see  him,  and  he 
was  excited  when  he  learned  what 
was  going  on.  We  continued  tracking, 
occasionally  losing  the  trail.  We  found 
where  the  bear  had  lain  in  the  creek, 
then  left  it  and  headed  straight  back 
up  the  ridge.  We  fanned  out  as  we 
headed  up  the  hillside.  It  was  so  steep 
that  I found  it  hard  to  believe  even  a 
healthy  bear  could  climb  it.  Suddenly, 
about  50  yards  away,  one  of  the  fel- 
lows yelled,  “There  he  is,  Jim,  come 
on  up  and  finish  him.” 

I ran  up  and  saw  the  bear  about  40 
yards  away.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  a 


tangle  of  hemlocks,  standing  on  his 
hind  legs  and  growling.  I dropped  to 
one  knee,  aimed  and  fired.  At  the 
crack  of  the  rifle  the  bear  collapsed  in 
a heap. 

As  we  approached,  Rick  said,  “Shoot 
him  again  with  your  pistol.” 

I held  my  fire,  thinking  the  bear 
was  dead,  but  all  of  a sudden  he 
started  struggling  to  get  back  on  his 
feet.  A shot  from  the  pistol  into  his 
neck  finally  finished  him. 

The  bear  was  a large  boar  which 
weighed  300  pounds,  field  dressed, 
the  following  day  at  Game  Commis- 
sion field  division  headquarters  in 
Dallas.  So  far  as  I can  determine,  this 
was  the  only  bear  to  be  taken  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  modern  times  with  a flint- 
lock. I’m  sure  that  my  friends  now 
have  greater  respect  for  the  “flinch- 
lock”  than  they  did  before  the  hunt. 

In  addition  to  getting  a fine  trophy, 
it  was  very  satisfying  to  meet  Art 
Worst  and  Glen  Clouser.  Though  total 
strangers  until  we  happened  to  meet 
in  the  woods,  their  unselfish  assistance 
showed  them  to  be  true  sportsmen, 
and  I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  both  for  their  help. 


Seek*  in  . . . 
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THE  LONG  TABLE 

By  Glenn  W.  Elison 


THE  SUN  IS  setting  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving.  As  the  colors 
of  the  Thomas  Mountain  Range  begin 
changing,  signaling  the  close  of  an- 
other day,  I can  see  large  flocks  of 
waterfowl,  mostly  mallards  and  green- 
winged teal,  above  the  marsh.  All  this  I 
see  from  my  living  room  window,  yet  to- 
day I wish  I were  not  here,  over  2000 
miles  from  my  old  haunts  in  Sullivan 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

If  tonight  were  like  so  many  years 
past,  I would  be  sitting  at  the  long 
table  in  the  kitchen  of  our  hunting 
cabin  in  Sullivan  County,  bantering 
with  friends  as  the  sun’s  brightness  is 
gradually  replaced  by  the  soft  yellow 
glow  of  vintage  Aladdin  lamps.  We 
would  be  preparing  for  — and  on  Mon- 
day participating  in  — a long-standing 
ritual,  the  opening  day  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s buck  season. 

As  a young  hunter  I had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a member  of  the  Austin 
Hunting  Club.  The  cabin  is  an  old 
rambling  homestead  built  by  my  great- 
great  Uncle  Austin,  many  years  ago. 
The  kindest  way  to  characterize  it  is  to 


call  it  rustic.  Water  is  carried  from  a 
spring,  a chore  which  invariably  falls  to 
the  junior  member  present,  who  fre- 
quently was  me.  Light  comes  from 
Aladdin  or,  occasionally,  the  functional 
though  less  esthetically  pleasing  Cole- 
man lanterns.  The  outhouse,  built  of 
old  weathered  barn  board,  has  been 
liberally  chewed  by  porcupines.  The 
land  holdings  of  the  club  are  modest, 
yet  I love  both  the  old  cabin  and  land 
dearly. 

I have  had  the  good  fortune  to  hunt 
in  several  states,  including  our  fabu- 
lous 49th,  and  now  I manage  a fine 
wildlife  area  in  Utah.  Many  would  envy 
my  position,  yet  tonight  it  is  I who  envy 
you  Pennsylvanians  as  you  prepare  for 
your  annual  deer  hunt.  Annually  as  a 
teenager,  and  as  opportunity  has  per- 
mitted since  my  departure  from  the 
Keystone  State,  I have  participated  in 
such  hunts.  Many  of  my  fondest  and 
most  vivid  memories  are  of  deer  hunt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania,  the  preparation 
and  anticipation  as  well  as  the  partici- 
pation. While  this  year  I will  not  be 
there  by  the  long  table,  my  heart  and 
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mind  easily  wander  there,  and  the  vi- 
sions of  the  old  place  and  late  Novem- 
bers past  are  almost  as  real  as  if  I were 
physically  present. 

The  group  still  consists  of  three  gen- 
erations of  family  and  friends,  as  it  did 
when  I started  hunting.  A few  arrive  on 
Friday  to  get  settled  in,  scout  the 
familiar  terrain  for  sign,  and  perhaps 
do  some  squirrel  or  grouse  hunting. 
But  mostly  they  just  enjoy  the  moun- 
tains, the  cabin,  and  the  camaradarie. 
As  the  weekend  progresses,  people 
continue  to  arrive.  By  late  Sunday 
afternoon  the  spaces  of  the  old  gun 
rack  are  all  occupied  and  most  of  the 
sagging  bunks  are  claimed,  ready  to 
produce  night-before-the-opener  in- 
somnia for  yet  another  year. 

Heaping  Skillets 

Invariably  the  top  of  the  wood  burn- 
ing cookstove  is  covered  with  heaping 
skillets  of  fried  chicken  and  pork 
chops,  and  certainly  mountains  of 
potatoes  and  sliced  onions  are  frying. 
The  potatoes  gradually  compact  as 
they  are  turned,  and  the  crispy  ones 
emerge  only  to  be  swiped  by  hungry 
hands  not  inclined  to  wait  until  dinner. 
The  noise  level  rises  an  octave  as 
stories  of  hunting  seasons  past,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  recently  ended 
small  game  season,  are  told,  and  each 
one  spawns  two  others.  Pipes,  cigars, 
and  the  stove  which  hasn’t  been  ad- 
justed quite  right  produce  a smoky 
haze  in  the  kitchen. 

Supper  is  a noisy  affair  as  heavily 
laden  platters  are  passed  around.  And 
the  stories  continue.  From  the  Lehigh 
Valley  come  tales  of  pheasant  tails 
which  disappeared  still  attached  to 
their  healthy  but  frightened  owners. 
From  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
come  stories  of  turkeys  which  usually 
but  not  always  eluded  the  hunters. 

Supper  done,  large  dishpans  are  re- 
moved from  nails  where  they  have 
hung  for  months.  Clouds  of  steam  rise 
as  boiling  water  from  old  copper  tea 
kettles  is  poured  into  dishpans,  and 
several  young  hunters  more  or  less 
gracefully  commence  washing  dishes. 
Good-natured  harassment  is  dispensed 
liberally  by  older  hunters,  particularly 
the  cook  who  admonishes  the  washer 
and  dryer  to  keep  their  wool  sleeves 
out  of  the  water  and  not  to  leave  any 
water  spots  on  the  glasses.  As  the  long 


table  is  cleared  the  hunters  begin  to 
drift  into  the  living  room.  Overstuffed 
chairs  groan  and  adapt  to  the  weight  of 
overstuffed  hunters. 

The  light  is  dim  for  little  is  needed  to 
continue  the  exchange  of  stories.  Occa- 
sionally the  glow  of  a pipe  bowl  or  a 
cigar  end  is  seen,  but  only  the  faint 
glow  from  the  kitchen  produces  a high- 
light or  an  interesting  shadow  in  the 
room.  A beautiful  8-point  buck  provides 
a focus  of  attention  as  he  looks  down 
from  the  wall.  The  rifle  rack  sports  a 
variety  of  firearms,  from  venerable  Sav- 
ages to  the  shiny  new  bolt  actions  of 
the  younger  hunters,  who  wish  their 
rifles  could  tell  as  many  stories  as  the 
older  ones. 

Inevitably,  talk  turns  to  plans  for  to- 
morrow. Most  of  the  hunters  indicate 
they  will  return  to  the  spots  which  have 
been  their  favorites  for  years.  Myron 
will  head  for  The  Point,  where  he  has 
taken  so  many  bucks  pushed  out  of  the 
valley.  Lou  will  watch  the  clearing 
where  George  Howard’s  old  homestead 
once  stood.  Dean  will  stake  out  the 
area  below  the  spring.  And  so  on. 
There  is  no  dissension  over  the  areas 
to  be  hunted  in  the  first  hours  of  the 
season.  History  and  tradition  largely 
dictate  where  most  of  the  hunters  will 
go.  New  men  in  camp  will  probably 
hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  whoever  brought 
them,  so  the  member  can  provide  any 
needed  assistance  and  prevent  the 
new  arrival  from  getting  confused  on 
the  mountain,  especially  in  the  pre- 
dawn hours.  The  junior  members  of  the 
group  tend  to  wander  farther  afield. 
They  mention  possible  areas  which 
might  or  might  not  evoke  comment  by 
older  hunters.  Eventually,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  older  hunters  considered, 
everyone  has  indicated  his  choice  for. 
“a  likely  spot”  in  the  morning,  and  talk 
wanders  to  remembrances  of  past 
years  and  members  no  longer  present. 

Successful  openers  like  the  one  in 
1969  are  recalled.  Ten  hunters  had  five 
bucks  hanging  before  11  a.m.  on  open- 
ing day  that  season,  and  a sixth  was 
taken  the  following  day.  That  was  the 
day  my  dad  and  I shot  bucks  the  same 
morning.  With  the  aid  of  my  good  friend 
Ted  Foust,  who  had  hunted,  fished  and 
trapped  with  me  for  years,  I dragged 
my  8-point  back,  congratulating  myself 
on  being  the  first  successful  hunter  in 
camp.  But  as  we  looked  down  from  the 
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hill  behind  the  cabin,  I saw  three  bucks 
hanging,  one  of  which  my  dad  was 
skinning. 

Shots  that  missed  are  recounted 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  those 
which  connected.  Myron  Ellison’s 
boys,  now  much  improved  riflemen,  are 
reminded  of  the  time  when  it  wasn’t 
always  so.  I remember  my  first  deer,  a 
doe.  She  was  one  of  seven  that  slowly 
worked  their  way  up  from  the  valley 
floor  on  the  opening  morning  of  the 
antlerless  season  years  ago.  Having 
allowed  them  to  approach  within  excel- 
lent rifle  range,  I raised  my  new  rifle 
with  shaking  hand,  aimed,  and  fired. 
The  doe  dropped  instantly  from  a per- 
fect neck  shot  and  never  moved  again. 

I seldom  mention  that  I wasn’t  aiming 
for  her  neck. 

The  mounted  8-point  buck  again  wit- 
nesses the  annual  gathering  and  his 
presence  evokes  memories  of  the  more 
distant  past.  My  great  uncle,  Dorsey 
Ellison,  who  shot  the  buck  many  years 
ago,  is  remembered.  Dorsey,  a famous 
story  teller,  was  noted  for  turning  off 
his  hearing  aid  when  the  conversation 
of  others  interrupted  his  delivery.  The 
story  of  the  taking  of  the  fine  buck  is 
recounted  annually  though  no  one  is 
absolutely  sure  anymore  where  on  the 
mountain  the  incident  happened.  One 
member  says  it  was  by  the  old  sawmill. 
Another  says  it  was  by  Riebson  Run, 
and  yet  a third  is  fairly  certain  the  buck 
was  taken  on  a drive  near  Huckle  Run. 
If  the  exact  location  can’t  be  remem- 
bered, no  matter.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  hunt,  the  hunter,  and  the 
hunted  are  remembered. 

Other  characters  come  to  mind. 
There  was  Tom  Boatman,  a Spanish 
American  War  veteran,  who  would  oc- 
casionally hunt  with  the  camp  mem- 
bers. Tom  has  lost  a hand  somewhere 
along  the  way,  probably  in  the  war,  and 
sported  a hook  in  its  place.  He  was 
noted  for  his  ability  to  eviscerate  squir- 
rels with  the  hook,  which  he  kept 
sharpened,  and  for  his  uncanny  ability 
to  eat  peas  with  a butter  knife.  He  was 
deft  at  rolling  the  peas  onto  the  knife 
with  the  hook  and  then  transferring  the 
peas  in  one  smooth  motion  from  the 
knife  to  his  gullet.  Another  great  uncle, 
Leon,  who  had  something  of  a speech 


impediment,  comes  to  mind.  One  cold 
rainy  December  day  as  the  hunters  sat 
around  the  long  table  drinking  coffee 
and  trying  to  dry  out  after  their  morning 
hunt,  Leon  became  very  excited.  This 
invariably  produced  stuttering.  As  he 
stuttered  and  pointed,  the  hunters 
looked  out  a cabin  window  to  see  a fine 
buck  standing  above  the  spring.  The 
ensuing  scramble  to  get  outside 
spooked  the  deer,  which  safely  disap- 
peared over  the  hill  without  a shot 
being  fired. 

The  hour  grows  late.  A pinochle 
game  is  in  progress  at  one  end  of  the 
long  table.  Players  are  frequently 
found  daydreaming  and  play  is  rou- 
tinely interrupted  to  recount  a story 
come  to  mind  or  discuss  a piece  of 
hunting  strategy.  In  the  living  room, 
talk  trails  off  as  hunters  quietly  lapse 
into  their  own  thoughts.  Only  the  occa- 
sional glow  of  a pipe  bowl  indicates 
that  not  everyone  is  asleep.  In  awhile 
the  hunters  begin,  one  by  one,  to  as- 
cend the  steep  creaky  stairway.  They 
have  hopes  of  a full  night’s  sleep  in 
preparation  for  the  day  ahead,  but 
sleep  will  not  come  easily  ...  as  is 
proven  by  the  frequent  squeak  of  worn 
out  bed  springs  as  they  roll  and  turn  fit- 
fully in  the  darkness. 

These  men  are  fortunate,  though  not 
unique  in  Pennsylvania.  As  they  await 
the  morrow’s  hunt,  they  know  they  are 
blessed  to  have  such  an  opportunity. 
They,  like  countless  other  Pennsylvan- 
ians, cherish  their  privilege,  as  indeed 
they  should  for  theirs  is  a heritage  to 
be  passed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  so  those  who  come  after 
can  sit  in  anticipation  at  the  same  long 
table. . . . 

The  light  is  now  gone  from  the  west- 
ern sky,  replaced  by  the  glow  of  a moon 
almost  full.  The  larger  ponds  in  the 
marsh  catch  and  reflect  its  light.  The 
peaks  of  the  Thomas  Range  are  now 
silhouettes,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to 
stop  daydreaming.  Tomorrow  I will 
hunt  waterfowl,  and  if  previous  experi- 
ence is  an  indicator  I will  probably 
have  at  least  fair  success.  Yet  my  heart 
will  be  in  Sullivan  County,  preparing  for 
the  opener,  with  my  friends  at  the  long 
table. 
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ALONE,  save  for  a young  setter 
. pup,  I was  walking  along  a hedge- 
row on  my  way  to  good  woodcock 
cover.  It  was  cold,  and  I’d  tucked  my 
left  hand  into  the  well-worn  pocket  of 
my  game  vest.  The  butt  of  the  870 
rested  on  the  point  of  my  right  hip, 
muzzle  skyward,  and,  as  always,  my 
trigger  finger  extended  alongside  the 
trigger  guard,  ready  to  slide  the  safety 
off  should  the  need  arise. 

The  pup  bumped  a grouse  from  the 
low  tangle  of  grapevine,  and  the  bird 
headed  across  the  open  field  to  the 
ridge  on  my  left.  When  I tried  to 
mount  the  gun,  my  watch  strap  caught 
on  a piece  of  fabric  at  the  edge  of  the 
pocket,  and  my  left  arm  was  literally 
tied  down.  I brought  the  20  up  with 
the  right,  released  the  safety,  and 
fired.  The  bird  folded  in  a shower  of 
feathers. 

Oh,  the  irony  of  that  moment!  In 
the  wind  that  rolled  off  the  ridge,  I 
heard  the  Red  Gods  laugh — not  the 
laughter  of  children  on  a playground, 


WHEN  I tried  to  mount  the  gun,  my  watch 
strap  caught  on  a piece  of  fabric  at  the 
edge  of  the  pocket  and  my  left  arm  was 
literally  tied  down. 

but  the  derisive  cackle  of  Macbethian 
hags.  “Tell  us  about  that  shot,  oh, 
great  hunter,  tell  us,  tell  us!  Tell  the 
world  about  your  great  feat — a one- 
handed  kill  on  grouse!” 

Well,  I tried  once  or  twice  to  tell 
the  story  as  the  boys  and  I sat  around 
the  smoldering  embers  of  a deer  camp- 
fire. The  boys  roared  their  disbelief, 
linking  me  quickly  with  the  great 
Baron  Munchausen,  legendary  king  of 
liars. 

It  was  then  I realized  the  Red  Gods 
don’t  always  smile  or  frown.  They 
often  leer. 

I was  ready  to  accept  this  incident 
as  one  of  a kind,  but  those  old  hunters’ 
gods  are  rarely  satisfied  with  one  put- 
down. 

Deer  season  rolled  along,  and  my 
stepfather  and  I occupied  our  usual 


stands,  about  80  yards  apart  and  over- 
looking the  most  productive  trails 
we’d  ever  known.  From  dawn  we’d 
sat  in  a cold  and  drenching  rain,  the 
kind  of  weather  that  makes  a man 
think  of  nothing  but  his  foolishness, 
the  bone- warming  blessing  of  a scald- 
ing shower,  and  the  taste  of  peat 
before  a roaring  hearth. 

By  10  o’clock  we  were  too  dispirited 
to  stay.  Not  a deer  had  been  seen,  not 


even  a flag,  and  the  only  sign  of  life  in 
the  swamp  was  a pileated  woodpecker 
that  worked  the  dead  elms  for  insects 
and  clung  motionless  to  tree  trunks 
when  the  rain  beat  down  heavily. 

Ray  motioned  me  over.  I unloaded 
the  Savage,  shook  the  water  from  the 
red  poncho  I’d  spread  over  my  legs, 
and  started  for  his  stand. 

When  I reached  him,  he  stood  up, 
unloaded  his  rifle,  and  shook  out  the 
kinks.  “Well,”  he  said,  “I’ve  seen  bet- 
ter openers.” 

We  turned  toward  the  open  field 
and  the  Scout  parked  beneath  the  old 
windmill.  Suddenly,  we  heard  thrash- 
ing in  the  underbrush  to  the  north  and 
instinctively  squatted.  Three  does 
almost  trampled  us  in  their  headlong 
rush  south.  Sensing  what  might  follow, 
neither  of  us  turned  to  watch  their 
flight,  but  kept  our  eyes  riveted  ahead. 
Within  seconds,  a buck  appeared, 
moving  along  at  a fast  trot  and  shak- 
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ing  a set  of  bone-white  antlers.  A 
6-pointer,  fat  and  sassy! 

We  let  him  come,  for  he  never 
veered  from  the  path  of  the  does. 
About  15  yards  from  us,  he  stopped, 
raised  his  head  to  catch  the  wind,  and 
stared  directly  at  us.  He  looked  more 
like  a wet  Lab  than  an  amorous  buck. 

Kneeling  now,  we  raised  our  rifles. 

“Snick!” 

“Snick!” 

Two  firing  pins  snapped  into  empty 
chambers,  and  the  buck  turned  and 
bounded  into  the  brush. 

A weak  sense  of  decency  prevents 
my  repeating  the  string  of  expletives 
that  sent  the  woodpecker  to  unknown 
parts  and  shocked  the  heavens  into 
stopping  the  rain  abruptly. 

Neither  of  us  suggested  staying.  We 
were  beaten — at  least  for  that  day.  As 
we  closed  the  doors  on  the  Scout,  the 
old  windmill  began  to  turn,  ever  so 
slowly,  and  in  the  rusted  tones  of  the 
shaft  I heard  again  the  cackling  of 
hags.  The  Red  Gods  may  have  been 
frowning,  but  I suspected  a different 
expression,  a wry  grin. 

I don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  these 
gods  are  incapable  of  frowning.  They 
frown  all  right! 

For  example,  in  1965  (I  remember 
the  year  well,  for  the  spread  fans  of 
that  year’s  take  still  adorn  my  base- 
ment wall),  I couldn’t  miss  a bird. 
Everything  that  rose  before  old  Put- 
ter’s points  found  its  way  into  my 
vest.  That  year  I didn’t  even  take  the 
trouble  to  buy  express  loads.  Field 
loads  handled  all.  No  matter  what  I 


did,  birds  fell,  and  with  consistent 
regularity. 

My  hunting  buddies  began  to  at- 
tack. 

“Whaddya  puttin’  in  those  shells, 
double  loads?” 

“Might  be  nice  if  you’d  let  one  of  us 
do  the  flushin’  on  Putter’s  points!” 

“I’ve  heard  of  game  hogs,  but  . . .” 

With  smug  smiles,  I continued  to 
put  birds  in  my  game  vest,  occasion- 
ally remarking  about  the  sad  lack  of 
competition.  The  best  part  of  the  day 
always  seemed  to  be  its  close,  when, 
with  more  smug  smiles,  I divided  my 
limit  with  a birdless  friend. 

I began  to  regard  myself  in  a car- 
toon: Two  grouse  sitting  behind  a 
hemlock.  One  says,  “Don’t  bother 
flyin’,  Charley.  Just  roll  over  and  let 
the  dog  pick  you  up.  Here  comes 
Deadeye  again.” 

During  those  memorable  days,  the 
Red  Gods  wined  and  dined  me  on 
every  outing.  I never  had  to  propitiate 
them,  as  some  of  my  brethren  did, 
with  mutterings  and  incantations.  I’d 
served  long  hard  years  in  the  craft  and 
been  admitted  to  the  inner  sanctum. 

Friends  began  to  trade  in  old 
smoothbores,  letting  doubles  and 
autoloaders  go  at  ridiculous  figures 
and  appearing  in  the  field  with  shin- 
ing new  870s.  The  pumpgun  became 
the  gun,  and  field  loads  the  only  loads 
for  everything  from  doves  to  wood- 
cock to  grouse  to  pheasant.  I noticed, 
too,  that  the  Maine  Hunting  Shoe,  my 
footwear  for  over  twenty  years,  began 
to  appear  on  the  boys’  feet,  feet  that 
had  never  known  anything  but  all- 
leather casings. 

The  last  jewel  on  my  unofficial 
crown  was  seated  when  heavy  canvas 
hunting  coats  were  replaced  with 
vests,  strangely  like  mine.  The  game 
pockets  had  to  have  front  as  well  as 
rear  openings. 

What  a year  it  was!  I basked  in  my 
role  as  the  Chosen  One  of  the  Red 
Gods. 

And  then  the  Red  Gods  had  had 
enough  of  this  bumptious  braggart. 
They  “slumped”  me.  I could  hit 
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SUDDENLY,  we  heard  thrashing  in  the  underbrush  to  the  north  and  instinctively  squatted. 
Three  does  almost  trampled  us  in  their  headlong  rush  south.  Sensing  what  might  follow, 
neither  of  us  turned  to  watch  their  flight,  but  kept  our  eyes  riveted  ahead. 


nothing.  My  reputation  folded.  I was 
reminded  of  Housman’s  “To  An  Ath- 
lete Dying  Young” : 

Smart  lad,  to  slip  betimes  away 
From  fields  where  glory  does  not 
stay, 

And  early  though  the  laurel  grows 
It  withers  quicker  than  the  rose. 

But,  unlike  the  wise  lad  in  the  poem, 
I didn’t  slip  away.  Not  me!  I pumped 
box  after  box  through  the  870,  sure 
that  this  slump  was  temporary  and 
would  pass.  I cut  a lot  of  brush, 
enough  to  vie  for  honors  with  Oregon 
loggers,  but  I took  darned  few  birds — 
darned  few.  The  jewels  fell  from  my 
crown,  one  by  one,  as  the  Red  Gods 
worked  to  reduce  me  to  size.  Initially, 
it  wasn’t  too  apparent. 

First,  the  doubles  and  autoloaders 
began  to  reappear.  Then  the  Maine 
Hunting  Shoes  went,  and  even  the 
vests.  I was  forced  to  buy  an  1100,  just 
to  stem  the  tide  of  comments  about 
my  tired  cornshucker.  My  compan- 
ions, compassionate  at  the  same  time 
they  were  vengeful,  took  to  handing 
over  a bird  when  my  vest  was  empty 
at  day’s  end — and  it  was  more  often 
empty  than  full. 


Putter  began  dropping  his  tail  and 
false  pointing.  Woodcock  towered 
over  me  and  smiled  in  hummingbird 
postures,  hovering  like  motionless 
choppers  and  daring  me  to  waste 
ammo.  Grouse  rose  leisurely,  riding 
slight  breezes  and  showing  me  their 
tails,  insolent  birds  with  no  sentiment. 

I went  to  Elmer  Keith  in  my  trouble, 
thinking  to  learn  in  an  evening’s 
reading  just  where  the  trouble  lay. 
When  that  didn’t  work,  I consulted 
good  ol’  Tap  of  “Tap’s  Tips.”  Some- 
thing about  extending  the  hand  on  the 
fore-end.  That  didn’t  work  either. 
When  I’d  exhausted  my  own  books,  I 
spent  some  time  in  the  local  library. 
Fruitless.  Not  the  advice,  you  under- 
stand. It  was  just  that  I couldn’t  shake 
the  slump.  Ballplayers  had  ’em — I 
guessed  shotgunners  had  ’em,  too. 

I bought  a carton  of  claybirds,  asked 
for  the  arm  of  a youngster  down  the 
street,  and  spent  an  afternoon  shoot- 
ing out  my  frustration.  I did  pretty 
well  with  the  clays,  but  feathered 
targets  were  still  another  matter. 

I bought  another  carton  of  birds 
and  convinced  myself  there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  my  shooting.  It 
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was  just  a question  of  not  being  alert. 

But  ensuing  weeks  proved  other- 
wise. The  slump  hung  in  there. 

In  that  entire  season,  I never  once 
filled  the  vest.  In  fact,  I had  many 
totally  unproductive  outings.  I wasn’t 
in  the  right  places  when  birds  got  up, 
a companion  beat  me  to  the  punch,  or 
Putter  decided  to  hunt  with  the  guy 
on  my  right,  an  unprecedented  act  for 
that  great  setter. 

I should  have  gone  jogging  during 
deer  season.  Four  of  us  worked  the 
woods  daily,  but  I was  the  only  man 
to  see  nothing  but  does.  Not  even  a 
spikehorn  presented  himself.  Huhl 
But  my  nephew,  in  his  first  year  afield, 
took  a fat  6-pointer,  and  I was  the 
only  man  on  hand  to  help  him  gut  it 
and  drag  it  out. 

Ducks  were  the  same  story.  Rafts  of 


mallards  and  woodies  rose  just  out  of 
range  of  my  new  full-choke  barrel  and 
express  loads.  But  guess  what?  Yeah! 
My  buddies  limited  out,  mostly  on 
ducks  I'd  jumped. 

It  was  a year  I’d  like  to  forget.  Just 
one  bad  season.  I call  it  the  year  of  the 
balance  wheel  restoration,  for  that’s 
just  what  it  was. 

The  Red  Gods  don’t  take  kindly  to 
too  much  success,  not  in  their  domain, 
they  don’t.  They  like  things  balanced, 
and  you  can  be  mighty  sure  that  at  the 
same  time  they’re  smiling,  they’re 
thinking  about  frowning — or  cackling 
a wee  bit. 

Maybe  their  primary  objective, 
aside  from  teaching  humility  to  the 
pompous,  is  establishing  equal  footing 
for  both  man  and  beast. 

Leastwise,  that’s  the  way  I see  it. 
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Kottontail  Kapers 

By  Harris  DeForest 


KALL  ’EM  WHAT  ya  like,  kotton- 
tails  or  cottontails,  bunnies  or 
hasenpfeffer,  probably  plain  old  rab- 
bit will  do  best.  No  matter  how  you 
spell  it  or  say  it,  here’s  a game  animal 
that,  at  least  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
synonymous  with  November. 

Frosts  that  cover  goldenrod  fields, 
beagle  packs  singing  merry  music  on 
the  trail,  a 12- year-old  walking  beside 
his  dad  and  carrying  his  newest  acqui- 
sition, an  inexpensive  pump  shotgun. 
All  this  happens  in  November.  A 
hunter  would  have  a tough  time  find- 
ing something  better  to  do  this  time  of 
year  than  going  rabbit  hunting. 

I remember  the  first  time  my  uncle 
took  me.  It  was  a long  time  ago.  Dur- 
ing the  hour’s  drive  to  the  relative’s 
farm,  Uncle  Jim  talked  safety.  He 
didn’t  preach  it,  he  talked  about  it. 
Basic  stuff  he  spoke,  and  it  sunk  in.  He 
had  a way  of  getting  and  keeping  a 
youngster’s  attention. 


He  didn’t  keep  dogs,  so  our  hunts 
were  always  replete  with  plenty  of 
brushpile  kicking.  I can’t  honestly 
remember  if  even  one  of  my  mighty 
brushpile  kicks  ever  flushed  a cotton- 
tail. I do  know  that  even  to  this  day  I 
have  a habit  of  zigzagging  my  hunting 
course  so  I can  get  close  enough  to 
every  brush  heap  so  I can  wallop  it 
with  my  boot.  Nothing  much  has  ever 
happened,  but  brushpile  kicking  is 
sorta  fun.  Don’t  know  what  I’d  ever 
do  if  a rabbit  rocketed  out — probably 
run  the  other  way. 

Not  Without  A Dog 

I have  to  admit  that  I’m  not  much 
for  chasing  cottontails  without  a dog. 
Like  you,  probably,  I have  a couple  of 
buddies  who  feed  from  one  to  four 
beagles  all  year  long.  They’re  usually 
looking  for  some  company.  Paul  Hol- 
lobaugh  is  one  of  those  buddies.  He’d 
sooner  listen  to  a hound  on  the  trail 
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than  to  a heavenly  choir,  so  in  Novem- 
ber you’ll  find  him  in  the  woods  and 
fields  constantly.  Sometimes  when  he 
can’t  find  anyone  to  hunt  with  on 
weekdays,  he  gives  me  a call.  Usually 
I call  him,  though.  The  memory  of 
Hollobaugh’s  hound  music  easily 
tempts  me  across  the  miles. 

One  midday  the  dogs  were  beller- 
ing  for  all  they  were  worth.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  they  weren’t,  but  out 
in  the  middle  of  that  slashing  they 
sounded  great.  I mean  they  were  set- 
ting up  a clamor.  All  this  and  the 
bunny  hadn’t  even  been  jumped  yet. 
Finally  the  pack  got  the  line  straight- 
ened out  and  in  unison  they  headed 
for  a clump  I wish  I’d  gotten  to  first. 
Talk  about  the  perfect  brushpile  for 
kicking!  When  the  dogs  hit  the  other 
side  of  the  slash  heap,  B’rer  Rabbit 
made  his  exit  on  my  side.  He  came  my 
way  as  fast  as  a Canaveral  rocket, 
’cept  this  rabbit  rocket  was  aimed  in  a 
horizontal  rather  than  a vertical 
direction.  Up  came  my  shotgun,  but 
instead  of  swinging  normally  (like 
right  to  left,  vice  versa,  quartering 
one  way  or  the  other),  I was  swinging 
from  a few  feet  in  front  of  me  toward 
my  toes!  I didn’t  pull  the  trigger,  a 
fault  I have  on  many  fast  disappear- 
ing targets,  but  on  this  one  I’m  not 
complaining. 

DURING  THE  hour’s  drive  to  the  relative’s 
farm,  Uncle  Jim  talked  safety.  He  didn’t 
preach  it,  he  talked  about  it.  Basic  stuff  he 
spoke,  and  it  sunk  in. 


When  the  bunny  was  approximately 
six  inches  from  the  end  of  my  boots, 
he  changed  direction  in  a blur,  a 
90-degree  turn,  and  was  instantly 
making  longer  jumps  than  a thorough- 
bred on  a steeplechase  course.  About 
this  time  four  of  Paul’s  dogs  muscled 
out  of  the  brushpile  which  had  previ- 
ously held  this  kottontail  with  the 
kamikaze  komplex.  I swung  on  the 
now  fast  escaping  quarry,  but  out  of 
the  corner  of  my  left  eye  I got  this 
vision — a quartet  of  cacophonous  ca- 
nines bearing  down  on  me  like  a herd 
of  Cape  buffalo  charging  Kermit 
Roosevelt. 


A Country  Mile 

I lost  my  concentration.  The  two 
shots  spewed  from  my  autoloader 
were  totally  misdirected.  In  the  ver- 
nacular of  one  Paul  Hollobaugh, 
“Hey,  buddy,  you  missed  that  one  a 
country  mile.” 

“I  thought  I was  being  charged  by  a 
herd  of  buffalo.” 

“Huh!” 

I didn’t  bother  replying.  Paul’d 
never  understand  anyway.  We  sepa- 
rated, each  found  a good  stump  to 
stand  on,  and  waited  for  the  dogs  to 
bring  the  critter  back.  I can’t  remem- 
ber what  happened  after  that.  It  all 
happened  several  years  ago.  The 
charge  right  to  my  feet  was  some  Kot- 
tontail Kaper  though. 

Arch  Hulings  had  a no  nonsense 
beagle  he  called  Mark.  Mark  was  no 
nonsense  because  he  didn’t  pussyfoot 
on  the  trail.  When  he  put  his  nose  in  a 
rabbit  track  he  used  his  feet  and  his 
brains  as  much,  if  not  more,  then  his 
olfactory  powers.  As  a result,  this  dog 
either  put  the  cottontail  in  a hole  or 
brought  him  around  full  circle  with- 
out a bit  of  wasted  time.  It  never  took 
more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  for  Mark 
to  bring  any  bunny  around  to  Arch  or 
me.  Mark  thought  nothing  of  cutting 
corners,  and  he  often  ran  at  full  gallop 
with  his  nose  in  the  air  rather  than  in 
every  bunny  footstep.  The  odd  thing 
about  Mark  was  that  he  almost  never 
lost  a track.  Arch  and  I shot  a passle  of 
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November  rabbits  over  Mark.  He’s 
chasing  those  “bunnies  in  the  sky” 
now.  Matter  of  fact.  Arch  is,  too.  I 
miss  ’em  both. 

One  November  morning  I came 
home  from  working  the  night  shift.  It 
had  been  payday.  The  banks  were 
open  to  cash  the  millworker’s  checks, 
and  I cashed  mine.  All  the  greenbacks 
went  into  my  wallet,  for  my  checking 
and  saving  accounts  were  in  another 
bank  in  my  hometown.  Since  it  was 
before  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  the 
bank  was  not  open. 

The  game  plan  was  to  sleep  a few 
hours,  then  take  my  beagle  out  the 
road.  Maybe  the  two  of  us  could  com- 
bine forces  and  come  up  with  the 
makin’s  for  hasenpfeffer  before  sup- 
per. I made  the  mistake  of  feeding 
that  beagle  before  taking  my  morning 
snooze.  She  wouldn’t  get  back  in  her 
kennel  and  I ended  up  chasing  her  up 
over  the  hill.  Several  times  I tried  div- 
ing tackles  of  which  even  Jack  Lam- 
bert would  have  been  proud.  Finally  I 
corralled  the  culprit  dog,  put  her  back 
in  her  kennel,  and  then  discovered  my 
money-stuffed  wallet  was  gone. 

Even  the  Mrs.  helped  me  look.  We 
searched  the  hillside  above  our  house 
from  stem  to  stern.  There  was  no 
wallet  to  be  found.  My  eyeballs  now 
ready  to  fall  from  their  sockets,  I 
decided  to  try  to  get  some  sleep — and 
that’s  all  I did,  try.  While  I rolled  and 
tossed,  my  bride  scoured  the  hillside 
several  times. 

By  noon  it  was  evident  that  my  con- 
stant rolling  and  tossing  was  more  tir- 
ing than  hillside  searching,  so  I got 
up.  An  hour  more  spent  in  the  lost 
wallet  quest  finally  produced  results. 
The  first  thing  I did  was  go  to  the 
bank  and  make  a deposit.  The  second 
thing  I did  was  get  rid  of  that  beagle. 

Vic  and  I went  hunting  one  open- 
ing day  of  rabbit  season.  At  that  time 


VARIETY  WAS  a key,  but  rabbits  were  the 
headliner.  The  piles  of  ’dozed  brush  made 
excellent  rabbit  country  even  better. 


I had  another  beagle.  I was  into  chess 
the  year  I bought  that  hound,  so  I 
called  him  Rook.  On  a chessboard, 
rooks  move  in  a straight  line,  and 
that’s  what  this  beagle  could  do— 
really  take  off.  Which  brings  us  to  the 
day  in  question. 

Within  Three  Minutes 

We  encountered  game  three  min- 
utes after  our  hunt  started.  However, 
instead  of  a cottontail  scurrying  forth 
ahead  of  Rook’s  probing  nostrils,  it 
was  a ring-necked  rooster.  After  only 
a short  chase  that  bird  went  airborne. 
I can’t  recall  which  shotgun  I was 
carrying  that  day,  but  I can  still  see 
that  cockbird’s  reaction  to  my  shot- 
string. I mean  I really  zapped  him.  He 
somersaulted  to  the  ground  and  Rook 
was  at  the  fall  area  almost  before  the 
bird.  Nevertheless,  this  hard-hit  ring- 
neck  exercised  his  legs,  though  after 
seeing  him  hit  so  hard  in  mid-air,  I 
don’t  know  how  he  moved  a muscle. 
Rook  took  off  on  the  bird’s  trail,  bark- 
ing and  harking.  His  baying  contin- 
ued to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  then  went 
out  of  hearing.  I never  saw  the  rooster 
or  Rook  again.  I suppose  someone 
picked  him  up  and  hunted  rabbits 
with  him  every  November  thereafter. 
I hope  his  luck  was  better  than  mine. 

Matt,  another  friend,  has  had  a 
couple  of  outstanding  beagle  bunny 
chasers.  One  was  Susie.  Many  a No- 
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WE  NOT  ONLY  brought  back  our  share  of 
cottontails,  but  we  also  had  several  wood- 
cock, a pair  of  fox  squirrels,  six  grays,  a trio 
of  ringnecks  and  a brace  of  grouse. 

vember  morning  Matt  was  able  to 
collect  his  limit  of  cottontails  and 
never  lose  sight  of  his  back  porch.  The 
brushy  bottom  below  his  house  is 
more  mature  now,  so  the  cover  isn’t 
quite  as  perfect  as  it  was  a decade  or 
two  ago.  That’s  when  the  crabapples 
were  short,  when  there  were  edges  at 
every  turn,  and  the  swamp  hadn’t 
been  drained. 

Another  one  of  his  beagles  was 
Patty.  Matt  had  purchased  an  acre  of 
ground  in  perfect  small  game  country, 
then  built  a camp  on  it.  One  Novem- 
ber we  gave  Patty  two  days  of  concen- 
trated work,  using  Matt’s  new  camp 
as  our  base  of  small  game  operations. 
We  never  had  to  get  in  a vehicle. 
Right  behind  the  camp  there  was 


game  galore.  Variety  was  a key,  but 
rabbits  were  the  headliner. 

Patty  was  interested  mainly  in  rab- 
bits, and  so  was  Matt.  However,  in 
addition  to  bunnies- a- plenty  behind 
the  camp,  there  were  also  gray  squir- 
rels, fox  squirrels,  ringnecks  and 
woodcock.  I was  interested  in  every- 
thing. A lot  of  bulldozing  had  been 
done  as  a land  developer  was  opening 
up  this  magnificent  small  game  tract 
to  one-acre  lots  like  Matt’s.  Those 
piles  of  ’dozed  brush  made  excellent 
rabbit  country  even  better.  Once  we 
potted  a cottontail  from  in  front  of  the 
chasing  beagle,  it  would  never  take 
long  for  the  dog  to  find  another  on  her 
own.  While  Patty  was  busy  figuring 
out  the  scent  trail  and  bringing  a 
bunny  full  circle,  Matt  would  be  high 
on  a brush  heap  or  a stump,  just  wait- 
ing. I took  advantage  of  such  lulls  to 
sneak  around  parts  of  the  cover  where 
I might  find  a woodcock,  or  edged  my 
way  to  the  cornfield  edge  at  the  very 
back  of  this  tract,  hoping  to  glimpse  a 
fox  squirrel. 

It  was  some  two-day  trip.  Thanks 
to  Patty’s  great  scenting  ability  and  to 
my  sneaking  around  other  good  look- 
ing cover  while  she  was  at  the  far  end 
of  her  circular  chase,  we  not  only 
brought  back  our  share  of  cottontails, 
but  we  also  had  several  woodcock,  a 
pair  of  fox  squirrels,  six  grays,  a trio  of 
ringnecks,  and  a brace  of  grouse.  It 
was  one  of  my  great  November  Kot- 
tontail  Kapers. 

When  you  tear  October  from  the 
kitchen  calendar,  at  least  here  in 
Pennsylvania,  it’s  time  for  cottontails. 
The  mural  for  November  might  fea- 
ture any  subject,  but  for  my  money  the 
artist  should  have  painted  a kottontail. 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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1981  Game  Take  Survey 

By  William  K.  Shope 

PGC  Wildlife  Biologist 


SINCE  1971  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  has  been  estimating 
small  game  harvests  through  an  annual 
post-season  mail  survey  questionnaire. 
Hunters  receiving  a questionnaire  are 
asked  to  report  their  game  and  fur- 
bearer  harvests  by  county  for  the  cur- 
rent license  year.  In  addition,  they  are 
asked  what  game  species  they  hunted. 
Occasionally,  a question  the  Commis- 
sion may  have  on  hunters’  views  on  a 
certain  topic  is  also  included  on  the 
questionnaire. 

After  the  close  of  the  extended  small 
game  season  in  1982,  42,000  hunters, 
whose  names  were  selected  from  the 
1980-81  hunting  license  applications, 
were  sent  a game  take  questionnaire. 
Completed  questionnaires  were  re- 
turned by  14,736  hunters,  and  13,940 
of  these  indicated  they  had  purchased 
a 1981  license. 

Spring  gobbler  season  estimates  of 
harvest  and  participation  were  made 


by  determining  the  average  harvest 
and  proportion  of  hunters  from  all  the 
questionnaires  (14,736)  because  the 
1981  spring  gobbler  season  occurred 
during  the  1980  license  year.  All  other 
estimates  for  1981  were  determined 
from  data  supplied  by  the  13,940  hunt- 
ers who  indicated  they  had  purchased 
a 1981  license.  To  obtain  estimates  for 
the  state,  the  average  kills  and  partici- 
pation values  obtained  from  the  sur- 
vey were  multiplied  by  the  total  state 
resident  and  nonresident  license  sales 
for  the  appropriate  year. 

Except  for  turkeys  and  pheasants, 
all  small  game  harvests  were  larger  in 
1981  than  1980  (Table  1).  However, 
hunter  participation  changes  were 
variable  and,  in  some  cases,  participa- 
tion decreased  despite  reported  in- 
creases in  harvests.  As  a result,  average 
takes  for  hunters  pursuing  specific 
species  increased  more  than  the  total 
kill  estimates  would  indicate  (Table  3). 


Table  1 

A Comparison  of  Estimated  Small  Game  Harvests  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1980  and  1981 


Species 

1980 

Harvest  Estimate 

1981 

Harvest  Estimate 

Percent  Change 

Rabbits 

2,566,406 

2,699,860 

+ 5% 

Pheasants 

917,490 

848,458 

- 8% 

Squirrel 

2,581,924 

3,030.608 

+ 17% 

Dove 

1,659,922 

1,837,645 

+ 11% 

Woodcock 

236,461 

263,260 

+ 11% 

Grouse 

509,605 

655,340 

+ 29% 

Spring  Turkey 

19,266 

11,115 

-42% 

Fall  Turkey 

30,173 

26,794 

- 1 1 % 

Ducks 

249,389 

252,147 

+ 1% 

Geese 

64,264 

71,417 

+ 11% 

Snowshoe  Hare 

15,221 

21,472 

+ 41% 

Raccoon 

666,284 

846,156 

+ 27% 

Muskrat 

864,336 

826,831 

- 4% 

Red  Fox 

82,940 

103,066 

+ 24% 

Gray  Fox 

56,312 

78,418 

+ 39% 

Opossum 

450,032 

512,974 

+ 14% 

Skunk 

105,161 

112,774 

+ 7% 

Mink 

14,461 

21,289 

+ 47% 
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Table  2 

A Comparison  of  the  Estimated  Number  of  Hunters  Who  Hunted 
Different  Species  in  1980  and  1981  Based  on  Responses  to  the 
1980  and  1981  Game  Take  Survey 


Number  of  Participants 

Species 

1980 

1981 

Percent  Change 

Rabbit 

834,073 

837,567 

+ 0.4% 

Squirrel 

696,650 

704,909 

+ 1.2% 

Woodcock 

225,828 

171,308 

-24.1% 

Quail 

91,563 

Season  Closed 

— 

Ducks 

126,802 

98,108 

-22.6% 

Geese 

115,692 

83,182 

-28.1% 

Grouse 

552,126 

568,333 

+ 2.9% 

Spring  Turkey 

292,615 

330,283 

+ 13.0% 

Fall  Turkey 

483,750 

478,801 

- 1.0% 

Pheasant 

767,991 

766,150 

- 0.2% 

Fox 

95,108 

103,534 

+ 8.9% 

Hare 

70,580 

43,322 

-38.6% 

Deer 

1,146,876 

1,176,709 

+ 2.6% 

Raccoon 

83,224 

89,337 

+ 6.9% 

Dove 

228,509 

223,023 

- 5.8% 

Crow 

Not  Surveyed 

108,948 

— 

Furbearer  harvest  estimates  for  all 
species  except  muskrats  also  increased 
in  1981  (Table  1).  Hunting  and  trap- 
ping participation  estimates  are  not 
available  for  all  species,  but  the 
number  of  people  hunting  raccoon 
and  fox  increased  in  1981  (Table  2). 

The  furbearer  harvest  estimates  in- 
clude furbearers  taken  by  unlicensed 
trappers  residing  with  licensed  hunt- 
ers and  trappers.  Harvests  were  re- 
ported for  about  one  unlicensed  trap- 
per for  every  two  licensed  trappers 
that  responded  to  the  survey. 

Although  most  of  the  major  small 

Table  3 

Average  Harvests  by  Hunters 
in  1980  and  1981  for 
Some  of  the  Species  Surveyed 


Average  Harvest 

per  Participant 

Species 

1980 

1981 

Rabbits 

3.08 

3.22 

Pheasants 

1.20 

1.11 

Squirrel 

3.70 

4.30 

Dove 

7.01 

8.24 

Woodcock 

1.05 

1.54 

Grouse 

1.08 

1.15 

Ducks 

1.97 

2.57 

Geese 

0.56 

0.85 

game  species  show  stable  long-term 
harvest  trends,  dove  and  grouse  har- 
vests have  increased  during  the  last 
three  years  (Table  4).  On  the  other 
hand,  pheasant  harvests  over  the  last 
five  years  have  been  smaller  than  in 
the  preceding  five-year  period. 

Grouse  and  dove  hunters  have  in- 
creased over  earlier  years.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1974,  109,000  individuals 
hunted  doves  as  compared  to  223,023 
in  1981.  Likewise,  267,000  more 
hunters  participated  in  grouse  hunt- 
ing in  1981  than  in  1974.  Although 
harvests  and  hunting  pressure  for  both 
doves  and  grouse  have  increased,  the 
available  population  indices  indicate 
that  only  the  grouse  population  has 
increased  in  size.  Spring  calling  counts 
for  dove  suggest  a reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  spring  breeding  population  since 
1974;  however,  the  counts  for  the  last 
five  years  indicate  that  the  dove  popu- 
lation has  stabilized. 

The  changes  in  dove  and  grouse 
harvests  with  respect  to  hunting  pres- 
sure and  independent  field  indices  of 
population  levels  serve  to  illustrate 
some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  use  of  game  harvest  trends  as  a 
measure  of  game  population  sizes. 
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Table  4 

Trends  in  Major  Small  Game  Species  Harvests  in  Pennsylvania 


Species 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Rabbits 

3,032,814 

2,742,085 

2,696,911 

2,539,124 

2,604,767 

Grouse 

291,249 

246,295 

226,847 

273,929 

268,003 

Pheasants 

1,310,058 

1,209,191 

1,016,161 

1,020,954 

1,020,397 

Dove 

1,107,646 

No  estimate 

964,835 

1,133,813 

1,178,329 

Woodcock 

210,284 

260,369 

193,073 

224,951 

228,341 

Squirrel 

2,482,926 

2,092,335 

1,979,933 

2,204,502 

1,880,841 

Turkey* 

36,384 

32,389 

No  estimate 

30,733 

37,018 

Species 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

Rabbits 

2,295,165 

1,351,000 

2,032,429 

2,566,406 

2,699,860 

Grouse 

348,407 

270,000 

417,986 

509,605 

655,340 

Pheasants 

836,686 

765,000 

900,781 

917,490 

848,458 

Dove 

1,263,900 

1,075,000 

1,457,090 

1,659,922 

1,837,645 

Woodcock 

211,708 

201,000 

244,054 

236,461 

263,260 

Squirrel 

1,977,275 

2,213,000 

2,243,553 

2,581,924 

3,030,608 

Turkey* 

38,229 

32,000 

27,838 

49,439 

37,909 

‘Total  for  Spring  and  Fall. 


Unless  the  same  percentage  of  a game 
population  is  harvested  each  year,  the 
harvest  trend  will  not  accurately  re- 
flect game  population  levels. 

Among  the  major  small  game  har- 
vest trends  listed  in  Table  4,  only  the 
pheasant  harvest  trend  shows  a long- 
term difference.  The  harvest  trend  for 
pheasants  indicates  two  different  but 
stable  populations  have  occurred 
since  the  mail  survey  was  initiated  in 
1971.  From  1971  through  1976,  pheas- 
ant harvests  were  consistently  larger 
than  those  after  1977.  Decreases  in 
hunting  effort  do  not  appear  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  change.  The  number  of 
persons  hunting  pheasants  now  is  be- 
lieved similar  to  that  prior  to  1977. 
The  cause  for  the  observed  change  has 
not  been  identified. 

In  addition  to  harvest  and  par- 


ticipation information,  hunters  were 
asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they 
favored  a separate  furtaker  license  for 
anyone  who  hunts,  traps  or  pursues 
(with  or  without  dogs)  furbearers  in 
Pennsylvania.  Of  the  419  people  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  337  favored  a 
furtaker  license  and  82  were  opposed. 

Names  of  individuals  who  will  re- 
ceive a 1982  game  take  survey  ques- 
tionnaire have  already  been  picked.  If 
you  purchased  a Pennsylvania  license 
in  1981,  you  could  be  one  of  the  43,000 
sportsmen  selected  to  receive  this 
questionnaire.  As  in  the  past,  we  will 
be  asking  which  species  were  hunted 
and  the  amount  of  game  taken  in  each 
county.  Keep  track  of  what  you  hunt 
and  harvest  this  year,  and  it  will  be 
easy  to  complete  the  survey  form  if 
you  receive  one. 


Venison  Can  Spoil  Quickly 

Hunters  are  urged  to  take  proper  care  of  their  deer  to  prevent  spoilage  during 
warm  weather.  Skinning  out  the  trophy  is  a big  help  in  reducing  the  chances  of 
spoilage,  and  quick  processing  is  advised.  The  spot  where  a deer  is  hung  should 
also  be  given  consideration.  In  recent  years,  a number  of  deer  which  were  hang- 
ing from  camp  poles  were  eaten  by  hungry  bears. 
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JERRY  THOMAS,  from 
Farrell,  took  this  200- 
pounder  in  Forest 
County. 


BLACK  BE 


RAYMOND  HARTZELL,  went  from 
Bangor,  took  this  531-pound  male 
in  Pike  County. 


BILL  WOODLING,  left,  and  his  son 
Chris  have  each  taken  a bear.  Bill 
took  his  in  Union  County  in  1968,  and 
Chris  got  his  in  Lycoming  County  in 
1979. 


MIKE  BUCKHOLTZ,  of  Seneca,  took  this 
170-pound  bear  on  North  Hedge  Run,  near 
Kinzua. 


DAVE  fi 
home  iil 
County  I 


ED  GIEBNER,  from  Mead- 
ville,  took  this  346-pound 
bruin  in  Elk  County. 


1 R TROPHIES 

1 1 


JAMES  TRAUGER,  of  Per- 
kasie,  took  this  162-pound 
female  in  Pike  County. 


went  from  his 
to  Pike 
163-pounder. 


JAMES  RUTZ,  Stroudsburg,  took 
this  515-pound  male  in  Pike  County. 


Allentown,  took  this  263- 
in  Carbon  County. 


FRANK  ANGERT,  of  Butler,  took 
this  233-pound  bear  in  Jeffer- 
son County  with  a 30-06. 


DAVID  SWEPPENHISER,  of 
Herndon,  got  his  127-pound 
bruin  in  Mifflin  County. 


DOUGLAS  HOUCK,  holding 
the  gun,  is  shown  here  with 
his  partner,  Don  Malliband 
and  a 165-pound  male  he 
took  in  Huntingdon  County. 


V 


mam 


Under  Scout  Arrest 

WAYNE  COUNTY- While  check- 
ing on  a beaver  problem  at  the  Boy 
Scout  camp  at  Goose  Pond,  I returned 
to  my  car  and  found  the  strangest 
parking  citation  I have  ever  seen.  It 
seems  that  the  members  of  a local 
troop  took  exception  to  where  I left 
my  vehicle  and  put  a pretty  accurate 
facsimile  of  a citation  on  my  wind- 
shield. I got  a little  suspicious, 
though,  when  I read  that  the  only  op- 
tion for  settlement  was  to  buy  each 
camper  a soda  pop  and  a candy  bar. — 
DGP  Donald  R.  Schauer,  Honesdale. 


Anywhere 

SNYDER  COUNTY — Wildlife  gets 
into  the  strangest  places.  I have  re- 
moved a deer  from  a gas  station,  a 
rabbit  from  a sewer  treatment  plant, 
a bear  from  inside  a barn,  and  rac- 
coons from  a fireplace.  The  latest  was 
a skunk  from  the  Middleburg  Com- 
munity Swimming  Pool,  after  it  had 
been  drained  for  cleaning.  Good  thing 
for  the  skunk  he  didn’t  go  off  the  high 
dive! — DGP  John  Roller,  Beavertown. 


Confused 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
Deputy  Don  Rupp  told  me  about  an 
area  mortician  who  has  a brother 
with  two  sons.  The  oldest  boy  some- 
times works  for  the  mortician.  One 
day  the  youngster  was  directed  to  pick 
up  and  deliver  a body.  At  the  same 
time,  the  younger  brother,  who  was 
out  driving  the  family  car,  hit  a deer. 
When  the  youngster  returned  home, 
no  one  was  there.  Being  upset  about 
hitting  the  deer,  he  called  his  uncle, 
the  mortician,  and  told  him  he  had 
just  been  in  an  automobile  accident. 
The  uncle  thought  he  was  talking  to 
the  older  boy  and  asked  what  had 
happened  to  the  body.  The  boy  said  he 
didn’t  know.  The  uncle,  by  now  get- 
ting excited,  said  “What  do  you 
mean,  you  don’t  know.”  The  boy  said 
the  body  got  up  and  walked  away.  By 
now  the  uncle  was  almost  in  a panic 
about  the  lost  body,  but  after  a 
lengthy  explanation  all  became  clear, 
the  body  was  delivered,  and  the  road- 
killed  deer  was  taken  care  of  by  the 
Game  Commission.  — DGP  B.  K. 
Moore,  Saltsburg. 


Alert  Wife 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY—  While 
driving  down  the  highway  my  wife 
observed  a young  man  carrying  a plas- 
tic trash  bag  with  a large  bone  pro- 
truding from  a tear  in  the  bag.  Within 
five  minutes  she  told  me  what  she  had 
seen  and  I arrived  in  time  to  appre- 
hend seven  young  men,  lounging 
around  a fire  in  the  yard  of  their  hunt- 
ing camp,  barbecuing  a freshly  killed 
deer.  Apparently,  the  SPORT  pro- 
gram has  caught  on  in  our  household. 
— DGP  W.  L.  Hutson,  Sigel. 
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No  Nests  Here 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— A 
juvenile  red-tailed  hawk — which  I 
was  able  to  readily  identify  because  I 
had  just  returned  from  a raptor  semi- 
nar sponsored  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation — was  found  along  a 
rural  road.  After  obtaining  the  young 
bird,  I went  back  to  where  it  had  been 
found  and  tried  to  locate  its  nest.  I ap- 
proached a young  farmer  in  the  area 
and  asked  if  he  knew  of  any  hawk 
nest.  His  response  was  a suspicious 
“Why?”  After  I explained  to  him  that 
I was  trying  to  relocate  a young  hawk, 
he  apologized  and  said  he  was  afraid  I 
had  come  to  destroy  them.  He  then 
told  me  where  two  nests  were  located. 
It  certainly  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
farmer  who  values  a part  of  wildlife 
traditionally  hated  by  farmers. — DGP 
R.  D.  Hixson,  Ligonier. 


Good  Idea 

GREENE  COUNTY— l recently 
checked  a groundhog  hunter  from 
Fayette  County  who  has  a nice  way  of 
showing  his  appreciation  to  the  land- 
owners  on  whose  land  he  hunts.  Every 
July  he  spends  a few  hours  afield  pick- 
ing wild  berries.  Then  he  spends  a few 
more  hours  delivering  the  fruit  to  the 
farms  on  which  he  hunts.  His  trade- 
off of  quarts  of  berries  for  days  afield 
makes  him  a welcome  guest  at  many  a 
farm.  Try  this  on  your  farmer  friends 
— I’ll  bet  it  pays  off. — DGP  Robert  P. 
Shaffer,  Carmichaels. 

Read  It 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY— A reminder 
to  all  hunters  and  trappers — the  Digest 
you  receive  with  your  hunting  license 
is  not  something  to  put  in  your  license 
holder  or  drawer  until  you  throw  it 
out  next  year.  Take  the  time  to  read  it. 
Maybe  the  next  time  you  get  in  a “dis- 
cussion” with  your  buddies  over  what 
is  legal  and  what  isn’t,  you  may  be 
able  to  save  or  make  a few  bucks!  — 
DGP  Raymond  A.  Lizzio,  Johnstown. 


Dogs  Do  It  Too 

TIOGA  COUNTY— While  patrol- 
ling on  Armenia  Mountain,  my  ve- 
hicle was  viciously  attacked  by  a 
young  raccoon.  Slashing  and  biting 
my  left  front  tire,  he  ignored  his 
mother’s  pleas  to  abandon  his  attack. 
Finally,  mother  coon  was  able  to  pry 
her  youngster  off  my  tire  and  lead  him 
into  the  woods.  When  approximately 
50  yards  away,  the  young  coon  turned 
around  and  charged  my  vehicle 
again.  I decided  to  leave  the  area, 
probably  giving  the  young  raccoon 
the  impression  he  had  chased  me 
away. — DGP  Steve  Gehringer,  Cov- 
ington. 


Wildlife’s  First 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY- Many 
people  express  dissatisfaction  with 
Game  Commission  programs  and  poli- 
cies, often  feeling  that  their  own  par- 
ticular interests  are  being  “picked 
on.”  This  is  a short-sighted  and  selfish 
interpretation  of  our  management  pol- 
icies. The  Game  Commission  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  resource.  Decisions  such 
as  the  use  of  steel  shot,  the  number  of 
antlerless  deer  licenses,  and  the  dates 
of  seasons  may  not  be  popular  with 
everyone,  but  they  are  made  to  insure 
the  continued  well  being  of  our  wild- 
life populations. — DGP  Will  Wingo, 
Centerville. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY—  No  mat- 
ter how  often  I deal  with  beaver,  I 
still  end  up  amazed  at  their  antics.  I 
was  removing  a large  problem  beaver 
from  a farm  pond,  and  the  property 
owner,  Frank  McDuff,  came  along  to 
assist.  As  we  were  talking  about  the 
pond  the  beavers  had  built,  I was  in- 
formed that  it  was  a good  place  to 
swim.  In  fact,  Frank  had  built  a large 
floating  raft  with  55-gallon  drums 
and  six-foot  planks.  The  raft,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  The  drums 
were  removed  by  the  beaver  and  the 
entire  raft,  otherwise  intact,  was 
skillfully  floated  into  the  breastwork 
of  the  dam  where  it  remains  firmly 
cemented  with  mud  and,  unfortu- 
nately, holding  water  perfectly.— DGP 
Robert  L.  Lumadue,  Saegertown. 


Standing  Room  Only 

The  shooting  range  on  State  Game 
Land  157  in  Bucks  County  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  intensely  used  facility 
in  the  area.  Even  in  the  foulest 
weather,  someone  is  usually  there, 
sharpening  shooting  eyes  and  tuning 
sights.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  how 
popular  the  range  is,  it  recently  re- 
quired 70  tons  of  fill  material  to 
restore  the  contour  of  the  embank- 
ment at  the  bullet  impact  area — after 
only  one  year’s  use. — LMO  William  J. 
Lockett,  Perkasie. 


What  Was  Where? 

LANCASTER  COUNTY—  After 
having  some  chickens  and  ducks  killed, 
Lester  Greiner  of  Manheim  set  two 
traps  outside  his  chicken  house,  think- 
ing a raccoon  was  the  nighttime  raider. 
Checking  his  traps  the  next  day,  Les 
found  he  had  captured  a bobcat.  He 
and  a friend  removed  the  cat  unin- 
jured from  the  trap,  locked  it  in  an 
outbuilding,  and  called  me.  Deputy 
Barry  Myers,  who  lives  close  by,  was 
given  the  job  of  removing  the  cat  from 
the  building  and  caging  it.  Barry  said 
the  cat  was  pretty  calm  until  he 
snared  it  with  his  capture  stick.  Barry 
said  he  never  saw  10  or  12  pounds  of 
fur  transform  into  pure  teeth,  claws 
and  noise  before.  After  examining  the 
cat  for  injuries  and  to  determine  the 
sex  (a  young  female),  Barry  and  I de- 
livered the  cat  to  DGP  Don  Zimmer- 
man of  Clearfield  County,  who  re- 
leased it  in  an  area  known  to  have 
other  bobcats. — DGP  John  A.  Shutter, 
Lancaster. 

Call  An  Indian 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY-l  re- 
cently had  a complaint  from  a farmer 
about  a pair  of  wild  Canada  geese 
which  took  up  residence  on  his  farm 
pond.  The  Canadas  became  very  pos- 
sessive and  refused  to  allow  the  domes- 
tic geese  and  ducks  on  the  pond.  Not 
certain  about  the  best  way  to  handle 
the  situation,  I called  on  my  good 
friend  Charlie  Strouphar  from  Middle 
Creek.  The  next  day  Charlie  and  his 
crew  arrived.  In  less  time  than  it  takes 
to  tell  the  story,  his  crew  erected  a 
temporary  catch  pen  at  the  head  of 
the  pond  and  Charlie  launched  his 
canoe  and  headed  the  flightless  geese 
into  the  pen.  While  paddling  his 
canoe  across  the  pond,  he  broke  into 
song — “The  Indian  Love  Call.”  This 
undoubtedly  helped  to  herd  the  geese 
into  the  catch  pen.  (If  anyone  knows 
of  a good  vocal  instructor,  please  let 
me  know,  as  Charlie  was  a little  flat 
on  the  first  verse.)  Thanks  again, 
Charlie. — DGP  Gene  Utech,  Carlisle. 
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Dunked 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY—  All  game 
protectors  have  many  stories  about 
the  extreme  dedication  of  our  volun- 
teer deputy  force.  However,  I think  I 
have  one  deputy  who  has  reached  an 
all-time  high  (or  low)  in  dedication. 
Gene  DeFoor,  as  a local  Punxsy  “celeb- 
rity,” was  asked  to  be  the  Game  Com- 
mission representative  at  a JayCee 
fundraiser.  Participants  could  buy 
chances  to  throw  baseballs  at  a target 
which,  when  hit,  dunked  the  “celeb- 
rity” into  a pool  of  water.  Gene  ap- 
parently is  more  of  a celebrity  than  he 
first  thought,  as  he  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  major  fundraisers  of  the 
evening.  All  in  all,  it  was  good  “clean” 
fun  for  a good  cause. — DGP  Donald 
K.  Garner,  Ringgold. 


Dedicated 

NORTHUMBERLAND  COUNTY 
— Deputies  Balavage  and  Cooper  were 
watching  some  occupants  in  a vehicle 
who  were  suspected  of  littering.  The 
deputies  were  parked  about  60  yards 
behind  the  vehicle,  but  the  driver 
must  have  gotten  a little  nervous  be- 
cause he  moved  about  100  yards  far- 
ther down  the  road.  Suspecting  that 
they  might  frighten  off  the  suspects  if 
they  drove  closer,  the  deputies  pushed 
their  vehicle  to  within  20  yards  of  the 
suspects’  vehicle  and  in  no  time  had 
two  litter  violations.  They  were  sec- 
ond violations  and  carried  a double 
penalty. — DGP  J.  M.  Kazakavage, 
Sunbury. 


Envy  of  the  Herd 

BRADFORD  COUNTY— Jack  Kuy- 
per  of  Troy  was  fly  fishing  for  trout  in 
the  East  Troy  area.  He  had  seen  a nice 
trout  raising  to  the  surface  several 
times  and  was  concentrating  on  drop- 
ping his  fly,  a Light  Cahill,  in  just  the 
right  spot.  He  saw  some  young  cattle 
in  the  field  but  didn’t  pay  too  much 
attention  to  them.  But  the  cattle  got 
curious  and  came  over  to  see  what 
Jack  was  doing.  As  Jack  was  making  a 
cast,  the  fly  caught  on  the  ear  of  one 
of  the  cows.  Jack  tried  to  retrieve  his 
fly,  but  the  young  heifer  took  off, 
breaking  the  line.  The  young  heifer  is 
now  the  envy  of  all  the  other  heifers. 
She’s  the  only  one  with  a pretty  ear- 
ring, and  a pierced  ear  too. — DGP 
W.  A.  Bower,  Troy. 

Don’t  Feed  Wildlife 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY—  In  July  I 
was  called  to  an  area  where  local 
people  feed  a considerable  flock  of 
Canada  geese,  after  one  of  the  town 
“pets”  met  its  end.  In  this  case,  wet 
bread  dough  had  completely  blocked 
the  goose’s  airflow,  and  it  died  of  suf- 
focation. Waterfowl  feeders  should  be 
aware  that  white  bread  fills  an  animal 
up  but  does  not  satisfy  its  nutritional 
requirements.  Also,  in  wet  weather 
the  result  may  be  the  same  as  hap- 
pened here.  Rarely  does  wildlife  need 
such  feeding. — DGP  Scott  R.  Bills, 
Millersburg. 
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He’s  Not  Alone 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY— l re- 
cently had  a call  from  an  older  gentle- 
man requesting  a rabbit  trap.  I told 
him  I would  leave  one  for  him  on  my 
porch.  When  I came  home  that  eve- 
ning, I noticed  that  the  box  trap  was 
still  on  the  porch,  but  my  live  beaver 
trap  was  missing.  I called  his  home 
and  his  wife  told  me  he  couldn’t  come 
to  the  phone  because  he  was  trying  to 
set  the  rabbit  trap.  After  I explained 
what  kind  of  trap  he  had,  he  returned 
it  to  my  headquarters.  He  told  me 
he’d  had  his  wife  stand  on  one  end 
while  he  stood  on  the  other,  but  still 
couldn’t  figure  out  how  to  set  it  or  put 
on  the  bait.  And  he  said  he’d  really 
been  confused  by  the  two  large  coil 
springs.  If  it  went  off,  he  said,  it 
would  have  launched  the  bunny  into 
outer  space. — DGP  Don  Zimmerman, 
Clearfield. 


Interesting 

SOMERSET  CO UNTY—  Dividing 
my  district  into  east  and  west  sections 
is  a long  mountain  ridge  which  in- 
cludes Mt.  Davis,  the  highest  point  in 
the  state.  Its  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment here  has  been  displayed  in  a 
vivid  way.  Being  the  “year  of  the 
locust”  (the  17th  year  in  their  17-year 
cycle),  we  experienced  a tremendous 
population  of  cicada,  but  on  only  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountain. — DGP 
John  G.  Smith,  Meyersdale. 


Good  Deed 

INDIANA  COUNTY—  At  a recent 
Cub  Scout  day  camp,  I had  the  privi- 
lege of  spending  several  enjoyable 
hours  with  250  Cub  Scouts  over  a two- 
day  period.  With  the  able  assistance 
of  Deputy  Shorty  Mack,  the  message 
of  conservation  and  hunting  safety 
reached  a very  receptive  audience. 
My  thanks  to  all  concerned  for  includ- 
ing the  Game  Commission  in  their  pro- 
gram.— DGP  Mel  Schake,  Homer 
City. 


Reformed 

PERRY  COUNTY—  Deputy  Gene 
“Buckwheat”  Smith  reported  that  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  in  Blain  had 
an  unexpected  visitor  for  services  one 
Sunday.  A week  before,  a woodchuck 
had  entered  unnoticed  through  an 
open  door  and  was  locked  inside. 
During  the  week,  he  dined  on  the 
organ’s  electric  cord,  the  carpet,  a 
flag,  doors  and  hymnals,  and  took  up 
residence  under  the  altar.  With  a 
hunger  for  religion  like  that,  I’m  sur- 
prised he  didn’t  try  to  preach  the  ser- 
mon!— DGP  Butch  Camp,  Elliotts- 
burg. 


Devout  Supporters 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY- 1 
was  happy  to  see  two  busloads  of 
sportsmen  from  the  Southwest  Divi- 
sion turn  out  for  Governor  Thorn- 
burgh’s signing  of  the  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  Proclamation  in  Harris- 
burg. Approximately  90  men  and 
women  made  the  four-hour  trip  to 
show  they  have  a sincere  interest  in 
the  continuation  of  their  sport.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  thanks  for  at- 
tending and  thanks  for  the  ride  back 
to  Westmoreland  County  after  our  ve- 
hicle broke  down  in  Harrisburg. — 
DGP  R.  Matthew  Hough,  Greens- 
burg. 
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J.  Cart  Graybill  William  E.  Shaffer 


Chief  Forester  and  Assistant 
I & E Chief  Named 


William  E.  Shaffer  of  Huntingdon 
has  been  promoted  to  Chief  Forester 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, succeeding  Donald  Croft  who 
has  retired,  and  J.  Carl  Graybill  of 
Annville  has  been  promoted  to  the 
newly  created  position  of  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Information  and  Educa- 
tion Division. 

Shaffer,  a native  of  McConnells- 
burg,  Fulton  County,  is  a 1963  gradu- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  State  University 
and  holds  a bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  forestry.  He  served  five  years  with 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  and  Viet- 
nam and  was  discharged  as  a captain 
in  1968.  After  joining  the  Commission 
in  1969  as  a field  forester,  Shaffer  was 
appointd  division  forester  at  Hunting- 
don where  he  served  until  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Croft. 

Graybill,  a native  of  Denver,  Pa., 
was  graduated  from  Northern  Lebanon 
High  School  and  holds  both  bachelor’s 
and  master’s  degrees  in  agricultural 
education  from  Penn  State. 

Graybill  served  as  vocational  agri- 
culture and  natural  resources  instruc- 
tor at  Ephrata  High  School  from  1970 
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until  1979,  when  he  joined  the  Game 
Commission  as  a conservation  educa- 
tion specialist.  Graybill  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of  the 
Game  Commission’s  statewide  conser- 
vation education  program. 

In  his  new  position  as  assistant  chief 
of  the  Information  and  Education 
Division,  he  supervises  planning  and 
development  of  wildlife  education 
curricula  used  by  agency  personnel 
throughout  the  state.  He  also  super- 
vises the  Commission’s  photographic 
and  exhibit  units. 
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Bear  Check  Stations 


THE  GAME  LAW  requires  that  be- 
fore any  bear  lawfully  killed  may 
be  possessed  beyond  twenty-four 
hours,  it  shall  be  taken  to  a Game 
Commission  check  station  for  examin- 
ation. Successful  hunters  are  advised 
that  they  can  have  their  bears  exam- 
ined at  the  following  check  stations: 
Northwest  Division  — Northeastern  For- 
est Experiment  Station,  Rts.  6 and  62,  near 
Irvine;  Allegheny  National  Forest  Storage 
Shed,  Marienville;  Ross  Leffler  School  of 
Conservation,  seven  miles  northwest  of 
Brockway  on  Rt.  28;  Northwest  Division  Of- 
fice, three  miles  south  of  Franklin,  Rt.  8; 

Southwest  Division  — Southwest  Division 
Office,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier;  Yellow 
Creek  State  Park,  off  Rt.  422,  Indiana  County; 

Northcentral  Division  — Trout  Run,  at  in- 
tersection of  Rts.  14  and  15;  Ansonia,  one 
mile  west  of  intersection  of  Rts.  362  and  6; 
Lantz  Corners,  intersection  of  Rts.  219  and 


6;  Sinnemahoning,  intersection  of  Rts.  872 
and  120;  Renovo  Forestry  Building,  two 
miles  north  of  Renovo  on  Rt.  120;  Weedville, 
intersection  of  Rts.  255  and  555;  S.B.  Elliott 
State  Park,  one  mile  north  of  1-80  off  Rt.  153 
at  Exit  18;  Northcentral  Office  Building,  two 
miles  south  of  Jersey  Shore  on  Rt.  44;  at 
Penn  Nursery  on  Rt.  322  near  Potters  Mills. 

Southcentral  Division  — Southcentral 
Division  Office,  one  mile  west  of  Hunting- 
don on  Rt.  22; 

Northeast  Division  — PGC  Storage  Build- 
ing, Wheelerville,  eight  miles  south  of 
Canton  on  Rt.  154;  PGC  Storage  Building, 
Ricketts,  seven  miles  north  of  Red  Rock 
along  Rt.  487;  PGC  Storage  Building  two 
miles  southwest  of  Tobyhanna,  Rt.  423; 
PGC  Storage  Building,  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Hawley,  Rt.  6 at  Shohola  Falls;  Northeast 
Division  Office,  intersection  of  Rts.  415  and 
118,  Dallas; 

Southeast  Division  — Southeast  Division 
Office,  seven  miles  north  of  Reading,  one 
mile  off  Rt.  222  on  Lauer  Road. 


Scofflaws  Lose  Hunting  Privileges 


IN  AN  unprecedented  move,  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 
revoked  the  hunting  privileges  of  485 
Game  Law  violators  who  have  refused 
to  pay  their  fines  or  respond  to  com- 
plaints. The  Commission,  meeting  in 
State  College  in  August,  also  recalled 
Elk  County  treasurer  John  R.  Kestler 
as  a hunting  license  issuing  agent. 

The  crackdown  on  scofflaws  came 
on  the  heels  of  new  legislation  permit- 
ting the  Game  Commission  to  revoke 
hunting  privileges  of  individuals  who 
have  been  convicted  of  Game  Law  vio- 
lations but  who  have  refused  to  pay 
fines  imposed  by  the  courts  and  dis- 
trict magistrates.  The  list  of  scofflaws 
includes  352  persons  who  either 
pleaded  guilty  or  were  found  guilty  of 
Game  Law  violations,  and  133  others 
who  failed  or  refused  to  respond  to 
formal  complaints  filed  against  them 
by  wildlife  conservation  officers. 

Game  Commission  Executive  Direc- 
tor Glenn  L.  Bowers  said  the  action 


should  give  notice  that  the  agency  is 
not  without  recourse,  and  unless  vio- 
lators pay  their  fines  as  directed  by 
the  courts,  they’re  not  going  to  be  li- 
censed to  hunt  in  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  Gerald  Kirkpatrick, 
chief  of  law  enforcement,  scofflaws 
currently  owe  the  Commission  ap- 
proximately a quarter  of  a million  dol- 
lars in  unpaid  penalties.  Kirkpatrick 
noted,  “That’s  absolutely  unfair  to  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania.  We  know 
of  instances  in  some  areas  of  the  Com- 
monwealth where  convicted  violators 
are  making  no  attempt  whatsoever  to 
settle  their  fines.  In  those  cases  where 
the  courts  won’t  pursue  settlement, 
we’re  going  to  revoke  the  violator’s 
license  privilege  until  the  fine  is 
paid.” 

Kirkpatrick  also  noted  the  Game 
Commission  has  not,  and  will  not, 
revoke  hunting  privileges  of  violators 
who  have  agreed  upon  a payment 
schedule  and  are  making  those  pay- 
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ments  in  good  faith.  However,  in  some 
cases,  magistrates  have  set  up  ridicu- 
lous fine  payment  schedules,  and  the 
sportsmen  of  Pennsylvania,  who  de- 
mand strict  enforcement  of  the  Game 
Laws,  are  not  getting  a fair  shake. 

“In  one  instance,”  said  Kirkpatrick, 
“a  man  who  killed  a deer  illegally  was 
assessed  a $200  fine  and  placed  on  a 
time  payment  schedule  by  the  district 
magistrate.  Since  the  fine  was  levied, 
his  payments  have  averaged  50  cents  a 
month.  At  this  rate,  it’ll  take  the  guy 
about  33  years  to  satisfy  the  penalty.” 
Kirkpatrick  concluded  that  1037  in- 
dividual violators  have  been  put  on 
“time  payment  plans”  by  the  courts, 
and  the  majority  are  paying  off  their 
fines  as  prescribed.  “We’re  not  con- 
cerned about  the  fellow  who’s  making 
an  honest  effort  to  pay,”  he  noted. 
“The  guy  we’re  after  is  the  scofflaw 
who  refuses  to  make  any  effort  what- 
soever to  pay  off  his  fine.” 

In  other  action,  the  Commission  re- 
called Elk  County  Treasurer  John  R. 
Kestler  as  a hunting  license  issuing 
agent.  Under  provisions  of  the  recall 
order,  Kestler  will  not  be  permitted  to 


sell  hunting  licenses  for  the  next  two 
years. 

An  investigation  conducted  last  fall 
revealed  Kestler’s  agency  had  violated 
rules  and  regulations  established  for 
the  sale  of  1981  hunting  licenses.  As  a 
result  of  that  investigation,  last  March 
Kestler  was  ordered  to  show  cause 
why  his  appointment  should  not  be 
recalled,  as  required  by  the  Game 
Law. 

During  an  administrative  hearing 
held  in  July,  Kestler  was  cited  for  re- 
ceiving antlerless  deer  license  applica- 
tions other  than  by  first  class  mail;  for 
failing  to  notify  the  Commission  when 
his  antlerless  license  applications 
reached  the  county  allocation;  and  for 
failure  to  check  residency  require- 
ments and  request  proof  an  individual 
had  received  hunter  education  train- 
ing, or  had  hunted  in  a prior  year. 

As  a result  of  the  hearing,  under 
provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Agency  Law,  the  examiner  recom- 
mended Kestler  be  recalled  as  an  issu- 
ing agent  for  license  years  1982-83 
and  1983-84.  The  recommendation 
was  accepted  by  the  Commission. 


GLENN  BOWERS  received  a High  Standard 
410  shotgun  from  the  Philadelphia  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  in  appreciation 
of  his  17  years  of  service  as  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Executive  Director.  Presenting 
the  honor  is  Paul  Ludtke,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Federation,  who  served  as  a 
deputy  fish  warden  for  15  years  and  as  a 
deputy  game  protector  for  another  35,  and 
is  now  an  honorary  deputy  game  protector. 
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New  Setup  For  Tagging  Deer 


ANEW  tagging  procedure  for  deer 
. harvested  by  hunters  will  be  in- 
stituted in  Pennsylvania  this  year. 

Prior  to  1982,  hunters  took  the  deer 
tag  attached  to  the  hunting  license  and 
tied  it  to  the  deer.  Numerous  hunters 
“forgot”  to  take  along  a string  or  twine 
to  tie  the  tag  to  the  deer,  or  found  the 
tag  tearing  off  while  dragging  the  deer, 
or  simply  re-used  the  tag  to  take  subse- 
quent deer.  Information  needed  for 
game  management  purposes  was  often 
lacking  or  illegible. 

The  new  tagging  procedure  is  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  shortcomings 
of  the  old  system.  This  new  procedure 
has  been  used  in  New  York  State  for 
several  years,  and  has  worked  well 
there. 

A deer  carcass  tag  continues  to  be  a 
part  of  the  hunting  license,  as  in  the 
past.  The  tag  is  similar  to  tags  of 
previous  years,  but  there  is  more  room 
for  vital  information  than  previously. 

When  a hunter  harvests  a deer,  the 
carcass  tag  must  be  filled  out  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  hunting  license  within 
an  hour  after  the  deer  is  harvested, 
and  before  the  animal  is  moved. 

A separate  deer  ear  tag  in  strip  form 
(DuPont  Tyvek  material),  ten  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  is 
also  furnished  with  each  1982  hunting 
license.  This  strip  tag  also  has  the 
matching  regular  hunting  license 
number  pre-printed  on  it. 

There  is  also  a series  of  numbers  on 
the  strip  tag  to  indicate  the  month, 
date  and  hour  of  the  kill.  Three  trian- 
gular notches  must  be  cut  from  this 
strip  tag  to  show  exactly  when  the 
deer  was  taken.  Any  knife  sharp 
enough  to  gut  a deer  will  be  adequate 
to  notch  the  ear  tag  strip. 

The  entire  back  of  this  ear  strip  tag 


is  covered  with  adhesive  and  a back- 
ing material,  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, A and  B.  Section  “A”  backing 
should  be  peeled  from  the  strip,  and 
the  properly  completed  carcass  tag 
previously  removed  from  the  hunting 
license  should  be  attached  to  the 
adhesive  on  the  strip.  The  strip  should 
not  be  moistened  at  any  time — it  is  a 
self- adhering  adhesive. 

A slit  must  then  be  made  with  a 
knife  about  half  an  inch  from  the  side 
of  and  near  the  base  of  either  ear.  Sec- 
tion “B”  of  the  ear  tag  strip  is  to  be  fed 
through  the  slit  in  the  ear.  The  back- 
ing should  then  be  removed  from  Sec- 
tion “B”  and  the  end  of  the  ear  tag 
strip  must  be  brought  up  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  ear.  The  “B”  section  of 
the  strip  is  then  to  be  joined  together 
by  pressing  the  adhesive  surfaces  to 
each  other.  Instructions/ drawings  on 
the  back  side  of  the  strip  ear  tag 
should  be  followed.  (See  inside  back 
cover  for  illustrated  step-by-step 
directions.) 

If  the  slit  is  made  in  the  hairy  part 
of  the  ear,  a taxidermist  will  have  no 
trouble  in  mounting  the  trophy.  If  the 
slit  is  made  where  there  is  no  hair,  it 
will  mean  extra  work  (and  added  ex- 
pense) for  the  taxidermist. 

When  the  preceding  instructions 
are  followed,  the  carcass  tag  will  be 
visible  for  inspection.  The  tag  and 
strip  must  remain  attached  to  the  ear 
of  the  deer  until  removed  by  a licensed 
taxidermist,  or  until  the  head  is  dis- 
carded. 

The  new  tagging  procedure  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  deer  tags  from  being 
lost  or  used  more  than  once,  and  to 
provide  more  accurate  data  needed  to 
properly  manage  Pennsylvania’s  deer 
herd. 
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Estimating  First-Day  Deer  Harvests 

By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


WITH  OVER  A MILLION  deer 
hunters  in  the  state,  there  are 
few  families  that  aren’t  affected,  one 
way  or  another,  by  deer  hunting.  And 
with  this  many  persons  involved  and 
interested,  deer  hunting  becomes 
worthy  of  mass  media  coverage,  too. 
When  the  Monday  following  Thanks- 
giving arrives  and  an  orange- jacketed 
army  takes  over  our  woodlands,  tele- 
vision, radio  and  newspaper  person- 
nel are  all  anxious  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand for  news  on  how  these  whitetail 
hunters  are  faring.  Reporters  begin 
phoning  Game  Commission  headquar- 
ters in  late  afternoon  of  opening  day. 
“How  many  deer  were  taken  in  the 
state  today?”  they  ask.  “How  was  the 
harvest  in  Potter  County?  How  about 
Forest  and  Tioga?  Were  there  any 
hunting  accidents?”  These  and  count- 
less other  questions  pour  in,  and  most 
of  the  answers  are  available  in  time 
for  the  early  evening  news  programs 
and  for  the  following  morning’s 
papers. 

How  can  such  answers  be  made  so 
quickly?  How  accurate  are  they?  These 
are  the  questions  many  hunters  ask, 
following  those  news  programs,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  explain 
where  such  information  comes  from. 

Although  official  harvest  estimates 
are  released  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion headquarters  in  Harrisburg,  they 
actually  derive  from  the  first-hand  re- 
ports of  field  personnel — game  protec- 
tors and  deputies  who  have  been  afield 
in  deer  country  since  long  before  the 


BILL  AND  TOM  PALMER,  from  Mosherville, 
each  bagged  a buck  in  Bradford  County  dur- 
ing last  year’s  season.  Tom  got  his,  a 
7-pointer,  on  the  first  day,  while  Bill  waited 
until  the  second  day  to  bag  his  8-pointer. 


season’s  opening  minute.  Along  with 
all  of  their  other  responsibilities  at 
what  is  surely  their  busiest  time  of  the 
year,  game  protectors  also  have  the 
chore  of  providing  their  division  offices 
with  estimates  of  how  many  deer  were 
taken  in  their  districts.  These  esti- 
mates must  be  radioed  or  telephoned 
in  by  7:30  p.m.  on  the  opening  day  of 
antlered  and  antlerless  deer  seasons. 

Hunter  Success 

Each  game  protector  develops  his 
or  her  own  method  of  arriving  at  the 
estimate.  Those  who  have  had  the 
same  districts  for  years  have  devel- 
oped a feel  for  the  current  opening 
day  situation,  based  on  past  experi- 
ences. This  comes  in  part  from  noting 
hunter  success  at  the  same  deer  camps 
in  successive  seasons,  and  by  keeping 
year-to-year  records  of  the  deer  they 
and  their  deputies  examine  in  given 
areas.  In  total,  such  things  permit  a 
game  protector  to  come  up  with  a rea- 
sonable approximation  of  the  deer 
taken  in  his  or  her  district  on  opening 
day. 

In  early  evening,  after  each  game 
protector  reports  his  estimated  harvest 
to  his  division  office,  the  division  total 
is  determined  by  simply  adding  up  all 
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Table  1 

First  Day  Antlered  and  Antlerless  Deer  Harvest  Figures,  Reported  vs  Estimated 


Year 

Antlered 

Antlerless 

Reported 

Estimated 

Reported 

Estimated 

1970 

33,919 

22,000 

29,167 

21,000 

1971 

30,099 

21,100 

32,673 

25,000 

1972 

40,729 

29,000 

29,937 

24,200 

1973 

42,143 

29,800 

34,146 

28,200 

1974 

37,395 

29,400 

28,359 

25,400 

1975 

43,918 

32,000 

32,014 

29,000 

1976 

37,601 

29,600 

38,067 

28,500 

1977 

49,482 

34,600 

40,143 

23,300 

1978 

35,880 

26,700 

31,056 

22,600 

1979 

28,366 

20,000 

33,286 

25,700 

1980 

45,958 

35,600 

35,110 

27,600 

1981 

46,814 

32,000 

43,632 

33,000 

the  district  totals.  This  information  is 
then  phoned  to  Harrisburg  headquar- 
ters, where  a statewide  estimate  is 
calculated  and  released  to  the  news 
services.  Hunters  often  hear  the  open- 
ing day  harvest  estimates  on  television 
or  radio  the  same  evening,  and  read 
newspaper  accounts  the  following 
morning. 

Hunters  sometimes  question  these 
opening  day  estimates,  especially  those 
who  hunted  hard  all  day  without  a 


glimpse  of  a legal  whitetail.  They 
often  accuse  the  Game  Commission  of 
inflating  the  harvest. 

The  statewide  estimate,  actually  a 
total  of  approximately  135  other  esti- 
mates, is  neither  claimed  nor  consid- 
ered to  be  100  percent  accurate.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  best  that  can  be  produced 
within  a few  hours.  (Actual  first-day 
reported  kills — and  season  totals,  too 
— are  not  known  until  the  deer  har- 
vest report  cards  are  received  and 


Figure  1.  First-day  Antlered  Deer  Harvests 


REPORTED  KILL  YEAR 

ESTIMATED  KILL 
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Figure  2.  First-Day  Antlerless  Deer  Harvests 


REPORTED  KILL 

ESTIMATED  KILL 

processed,  a procedure  which  requires 
months.) 

Nevertheless,  over  the  years,  first- 
day  estimated  harvests,  compared 
with  actual  reported  first-day  kills, 
indicate  these  estimates  are  consis- 
tently conservative.  They  usually 
amount  to  approximately  75  percent 
of  the  actual  reported  first-day  take, 
and  they  accurately  reflect  fluctuat- 
ing annual  deer  harvest  trends  over 
the  years.  (See  Table  1 and  Figures  1 


YEAR 

and  2 for  the  annual  harvests  and  esti- 
mates over  the  past  ten  years.) 

So  this  year,  when  you  hear  the 
estimated  statewide  harvest  while 
you’re  admiring  the  deer  hanging  in 
your  backyard  or  contemplating  your 
strategy  for  the  next  day’s  hunt,  rest 
assured  those  numbers  are  not  pure 
guesswork  or  propaganda.  They  actu- 
ally represent  a lot  of  coordinated 
effort  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  dedi- 
cated Game  Commission  employees. 


GAME  NEWS  Cover  Prints  Available 

In  answer  to  numerous  requests,  we  can  now  supply  a selection  of  GAME 
NEWS  covers  in  a size  and  format  suitable  for  framing.  A set  of  four  covers, 
all  by  internationally-acclaimed  wildlife  artist  Ned  Smith,  now  is  available. 
These  are  full-color  prints,  enlarged  to  9x12  inches  on  11x14  heavy,  coated 
paper,  without  the  GAME  NEWS  logo.  The  set  includes  Ned’s  woodcock 
from  the  April  1974  issue;  the  woodchuck  from  July  1974;  the  doves  from 
September  1972,  and  the  buck  and  doe  from  the  December  1971  issue. 
These  prints  are  not  available  individually.  The  price  is  $4  per  set,  deli- 
vered. Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Pennsylvania  Game  Commis- 
sion, P.O.  Box  1567,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120. 
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Are  You  A Grouse  Expert? 

HOW  WELL  DO  you  know  Pennsyl- 
vania’s state  bird?  See  how  you 
score  on  the  following  quiz  of  true/false 
questions.  All  the  answers  were  taken 
from  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Wildlife  Note, 
available  free  from  the  Game  Commis- 
sion’s Information  Division.  Even  if  you 
score  as  a “Grouse  Expert,”  you’ll  learn 
even  more  by  reading  this  informative 
Note  on  this  great  gamebird. 

Number  right 

9-10 
7-8 
5-6 

4 or  less 


Questions 

1.  The  ruffed  grouse  is  related 

to  turkeys  and  quail. 

2.  Grouse  sometimes  occur  in 

a red  phase  and  are  then 
called  “silvertails.” 

3.  Grouse  moult  once  each 

year. 

4.  Male  grouse  “drum”  by  beat- 
ing their  wings  against  hol- 
low logs. 

5.  The  “fall  shuffle”  is  a period 

of  general  excitement  that 
prepares  the  grouse  for  mi- 
gration. 

6.  Grouse  frequently  live  in 

large  flocks  and  do  well  in 
crowded  suburbs. 

7.  Pennsylvania  probably  has 

as  many  grouse  today  as  it 
ever  had. 


8.  Grouse  clutches  are  small, 

usually  only  2 or  3 eggs. 

9.  Young  are  precocial;  that  is, 

they  can  leave  the  nest, 
move  about  and  feed  right 
after  hatching. 

10.  Grouse  have  a restricted 

diet  which  has  limited  their 
population. 

Answers 

1.  True.  Grouse,  turkeys  and  quail 
are  all  gallinaceous  birds.  They  are 
grouped  together  by  biologists  be- 
cause of  their  short  bills  and  stout  bod- 
ies better  adapted  for  running  and 
scratching  than  for  prolonged  flight. 
They  can,  however,  burst  into  flight 
with  shattering  suddenness.  Grouse 
normally  fly  less  than  100  yards. 

2.  False.  “Silvertails”  and  “red-ruffs” 
are  distinct  color  variations.  Silvertails 
have  gray  instead  of  brown  tails.  The 
red  phase  (red-ruffs)  have  brown  ruffs 
instead  of  black  and  a brown  tail  band 
along  with  a rust-brown  body  color. 

3.  True.  Annual  moulting  takes 
place  during  the  summer  months. 

4.  False.  Cock  grouse  drum  as  part 
of  their  mating  ritual  but  they  do  not 
beat  their  wings  against  logs.  The 
drumming  is  actually  the  sound  of  air 
displaced  by  the  powerful  wing  beats. 

5.  False.  Grouse  do  not  migrate. 
They  are  permanent  residents  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  “fall  shuffle”  occurs 
when  young  grouse  fly  erratically  and 
occasionally  crash  into  trees  and  other 
obstacles.  Some  biologists  think  this 
strange  behavior  helps  to  disperse  the 
population. 


Grouse  Expert 
Grouse  Master 
Grouse  Guesser 
Better  order  that 
Wildlife  Note  today! 
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6.  False.  Grouse  need  open  space. 
One  estimate  is  that  each  brood  needs 
at  least  nine  acres  of  suitable  habitat. 

7.  False.  Pennsylvania's  grouse  habi- 
tat has  changed  dramatically  in  the  last 
century.  Logging  operations  opened 
large  tracts  of  forest  lands  to  dense 
undergrowth  that  grouse  need.  Earlier 
in  this  century,  much  of  what  we  now 
know  as  the  “big  woods”  were  dense 
and  shrubby  as  they  regenerated  fol- 
lowing the  cutting  of  timber.  Grouse 
and  deer  populations  boomed.  Today, 
most  of  that  same  area  is  once  again 
covered  by  mature  forests.  Change  in 
habitat  has  brought  lower  populations 
of  grouse. 

8.  False.  Grouse  lay  6-16  eggs  in  a 
shallow,  leafy  depression. 

9.  True.  However,  even  though 
grouse  are  advanced,  most  will  not  sur- 
vive the  first  year.  Predators,  disease 
and  weather  all  take  a heavy  toll.  Birds 
taken  by  hunters  would  likely  soon  die 
from  other  causes  if  not  harvested. 
Thus  hunting  represents  a more  com- 
plete use  of  this  wild  resource,  with 
recreation  and  economic  benefits. 

10.  False.  Grouse  actually  eat  a 
wide  variety  of  foods.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  they  eat  many  insects,  ber- 
ries and  leafy  plants.  Later,  in  the  fall, 
their  diet  changes  to  available  acorns, 
fruit,  buds  and  leaves.  In  the  winter, 
grouse  nip  buds  from  birch,  maple,  ap- 
ple and  cherry  trees  as  the  bulk  of  their 
cold  season  diet.  Cover  is  a more  criti- 
cal limiting  problem.  Grouse  seek  the 
protection  of  brushy  habitat  that  pro- 
vides abundant  sites  for  nesting,  rest- 
ing and  breeding. 

For  Collectors  and 
Classrooms 

Classrooms  frequently  house  collec- 
tions of  various  kinds  that  are  useful 
teaching  tools.  Most  of  these  are 
groups  of  insects  in  old  cigar  boxes  or 
tattered  leaves  pressed  in  the  local 
newspaper.  Over  the  years,  OWL  has 
mentioned  other  useful  collections  for 
wildlife  teachers -antlers,  skulls,  wild 
plant  seeds  and  plaster  casts  of  ani- 
mal tracks  were  a few. 

Recently,  still  another  set  of  collect- 
ibles showed  its  classroom  value  — 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  At  first 
glance  there  seems  to  be  little  correla- 
tion between  these  relics  of  past  sport- 
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ing  seasons  and  teaching.  Hunting  and 
fishing  licenses,  though,  are  reflec- 
tions of  current  social  and  technical 
thought;  they  are  signs  of  the  times. 

Back  in  1913,  for  instance,  when  Penn- 
sylvania’s first  hunting  licenses  were 
issued,  the  bag  limit  on  pheasants  was 
ten  per  day,  as  it  was  on  rabbits,  wood- 
cock and  quail.  Hunters  even  then  were 
limited  to  a single  whitetail  per  season 
but  there  was  no  limit  on  bear.  Times 
have  changed  and  licenses  are  re- 
minders of  the  past. 

Just  over  305,000  licenses  were 
issued  in  1913.  Today,  there  are  well 
over  one  million  licensed  hunters  in 
Pennsylvania  and  a variety  of  special 
licenses  not  recognized  years  ago. 
These  new  issues  indicate  refinements 
in  management  theory  beyond  the 
point  of  simply  controlling  the  harvest 
on  a statewide  basis. 

Graphing  the  number  of  licenses 
issued  during  each  of  the  past  seventy 
years  shows  some  interesting  correla- 
tions. Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the 
hitch  in  the  steady  upward  curve  of 
license  sales  caused  by  World  War  II. 
Sales  dropped  in  the  early  1940s  but 
recovered  rapidly  after  1945.  Interest- 
ingly, the  effects  of  World  War  I and  the 
Great  Depression  are  not  as  obvious. 

Much  Pennsylvania  history  can  be 
taught  with  old  licenses  and  the  data 
surrounding  them,  but  references  on 
the  subject  are  few.  One  of  the  best  is  a 
new  book,  A Guide  to  Collecting  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Licenses,  by  Robert 
Miller.  This  guide  catalogs  the  various 
license  issues  over  the  years  and  pro- 
vides thorough  descriptions  and  supple- 
mentary data  on  original  fee,  number 
issued,  and  the  like.  Black-and-white 
photographs  are  spread  throughout 
the  106  pages  of  tags,  stamps,  buttons 
and  miscellaneous  memorabilia.  This 
book  can  be  ordered  directly  from  the 
author  at  RD  2,  Box  431,  Manheim,  Pa. 
17545.  Cost  is  $7.95. 
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By  Steve  Kleiner 

District  Game  Protector 
Greene  County 


FROM  a DGP’S  point  of  view,  the 
month  of  November  is  a non-stop 
blur  of  activity.  Demands  on  our  time 
are  never  ending.  It  is  now,  more  than 
ever,  that  we  count  on  our  deputies  to 
ease  the  load. 

Having  once  been  a deputy  I can  ap- 
preciate November  from  their  point  of 
view,  too.  After  putting  in  a full  day  at 
their  regular  full-time  occupations, 
deputies  hurry  home  to  don  a uniform 
and  patrol  several  hours  for  the  Game 
Commission. 

Families  of  game  protectors  and  dep- 
uties pay  the  price,  too,  in  this  hurried 
and  harried  time  of  year.  Household 
chores  are  neglected  and  patience  is 
put  to  the  test  when  conservation  offi- 
cers are  away  from  home  more  often 
than  not. 

Again,  with  minor  exception,  our  ac- 
tivities this  month  are  almost  totally 
law  enforcement  oriented.  Small  game 
seasons  come  and  go  and  the  big  day 
finally  arrives.  . . . 

November  6 — One  evening  a week 
ago,  Deputy  Harry  Gillispie  was  work- 
ing an  area  known  for  poaching.  But 
after  many  non-eventful  hours,  Harry 
called  it  quits  for  the  night.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  received  a disturbing 
call.  An  informant  told  Harry  that 
shortly  after  he  left  the  area,  jack- 
lighters  came  by  and  shot  at  at  least 
one  deer.  Harry  went  down  to  see,  and 
sure  enough  he  found  several  freshly 
fired  cartridge  cases  on  the  road. 


Tonight,  more  on  a fluke  than  any- 
thing else,  Harry  and  I set  up  a watch  in 
this  same  area.  Time  passed  slowly 
but  not  uneventfully;  I got  stuck  in  the 
greasy  mud  trying  to  park  my  truck. 

After  we  winched  the  truck  out,  Harry 
and  I settled  in  to  our  waiting.  Later  we 
heard  a vehicle  coming.  When  a spot- 
light cut  through  the  darkness,  our 
drowsiness  was  sparked  into  alert 
readiness.  The  vehicle  drove  by  us,  still 
working  the  light.  We  decided  to  stop  it 
and  check  for  violations. 

Inside  the  vehicle  we  found  three 
adults  and  a juvenile.  They  had  a loaded 
rifle  and  were  prepared  for  some  quick, 
surreptitious  deer  butchering.  Harry 
had  kept  the  fired  cases  from  last  week 
and  brought  them  out  for  us  to  com- 
pare with  cartridges  we  found  in  the 
rifle.  They  were  the  same  caliber  and 
make. 

We  felt  sure  this  was  the  same  bunch 
involved  in  the  previous  week’s  poach- 
ing. After  questioning  the  suspects 
and  considering  the  other  evidence, 
Harry  and  I believed  we  had  a good 
case,  not  only  for  this  night’s  but  also 
for  last  week’s  illegal  activity. 

All  of  the  suspects  were  nonresi- 
dents, so  we  took  the  adults  before 
District  Magistrate  Emil  Bertugli  for 
arraignment.  Magistrate  Bertugli  gave 
the  defendants  an  opportunity  to  post 
bond  on  their  hefty  fines.  They  couldn’t 
produce  the  cash  so  it  was  off  to  the 
Greene  County  jail  until  the  money  was 
paid.  The  parents  of  the  juvenile  were 
called  to  come  get  him  and  settle  his 
fine. 

November  7—  Still  basking  in  the 
glow  of  last  night’s  satisfactory  ar- 
rests, our  crew  was  on  the  road  again 
tonight,  watching  for  more  illegal  activ- 
ity. This  evening  had  all  the  makings 
for  devious  activity.  The  night  was  cold, 
quiet  and  very,  very  dark.  The  overcast 
skies  rendered  an  inkiness  that  dimmed 
into  insignificance  the  futile  orbs  of 
distant  pole  lights. 

But  despite  all  our  anticipation, 
everything  seemed  in  order  this  night. 
After  a while  we  decided  to  head  home 
to  a soft,  warm  bed. 

On  the  way  in,  Deputy  Gary  Ireland 
and  I made  our  way  over  some  lonely, 
twisting  gravel  roads.  On  a hilltop  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere  we  found  an 
empty  vehicle  parked.  Our  suspicions 
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were  aroused  so  I ran  a license  check 
through  the  Division  office.  Ralph 
Springer,  our  nighttime  radio  operator, 
came  back  with  the  information  that 
the  vehicle  was  registered  to  a known 
violator  who  was  presently  on  revoca- 
tion for  poaching  deer. 

I called  in  several  deputies  for  assis- 
tance. Shortly  we  heard  the  bawling  of 
coonhounds  on  a nearby  hillside.  Our 
violator  was  also  a coon  hunter,  so  it 
became  obvious  what  he  was  up  to  to- 
night. 

It  was  only  a matter  of  time  before 
we  rounded  him  up.  We  heard  all  the 
excuses  and  fabrications  typical  of 
this  sort  of  character.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  none  of  these  floated  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  fines  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  loss  of  hunting  privileges 
in  Pennsylvania. 

November  12—  Information  came  in 
today  about  illegal  muskrat  trapping  in 
the  district.  I had  Deputy  Everett  “Doc” 
Davey  check  the  situation  out.  He 
came  back  with  positive  results  in  the 
form  of  numerous  traps  and  several 
skinned  muskrat  carcasses.  The  trap- 
per, it  turned  out,  lived  in  DGP  Bob 
Shaffer’s  eastern  Greene  County  dis- 
trict. 

As  I left  headquarters  to  meet  with 
Bob,  I received  a radio  call  from  Ron 
Martin  and  Jim  Cooke,  two  of  his  depu- 
ties. While  patrolling  through  my  dis- 
trict the  deputies  had  found  two  indi- 
viduals spotlighting  and  in  possession 
of  a firearm.  While  I was  gathering  the 
information  from  Ron  and  Jim,  one  of 
the  violators  asked  how  to  apply  to  be 
a deputy  game  protector.  He  said  he’d 
always  wanted  to  be  one. 

I pointed  out  the  fellow’s  second 
mistake  that  evening,  then  left  to  give 
DGP  Shaffer  the  information  I had  on 
the  illegal  trapping.  Bob  was  able  to 
obtain  a search  warrant  for  the  trap- 
per’s house  and  found  several  fresh 
muskrat  pelts  which  he  prosecuted  for. 

November  79— Tonight  I had  the  op- 
portunity to  present  the  Game  Com- 
mission’s Senior  Wildlife  Conservation 
Award  at  a banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Greene  County  Conservation  District. 
This  award  recognizes  a conservation 
district  cooperator  who  has  through 
words  and  deeds  significantly  pro- 
moted wildlife  conservation. 


William  Ziefel  of  the  Nineveh  area 
was  the  recipient  of  the  award.  Mr. 
Ziefel  and  his  family  operate  a large 
farm  in  western  Greene  County  on 
which  a section  is  reserved  for  wildlife. 
The  Ziefels  plant  this  tract  with  various 
crops  that  benefit  songbirds  and  game. 

Something  else  the  Ziefel’s  do  that 
interests  and  definitely  pleases  me  is 
tie  up  their  farm  cats  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  Ziefels  know  this  is 
the  time  of  year  when  young  wildlife  is 
most  vulnerable  to  predation,  espe- 
cially by  free-roaming  cats.  I find  it  very 
satisfying  to  see  a leashed  housecat  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

November 23— While  a large  percen- 
tage of  our  DGPs  were  busy  with  Penn- 
sylvania’s one-day  bear  season,  sev- 
eral deputies  and  I concentrated  on 
patrolling  the  35  miles  of  state  line  that 
borders  the  southern  edge  of  our  dis- 
trict. West  Virginia’s  regular  deer  sea- 
son started  this  morning  and  we  had 
no  doubt  that  some  of  their  hunters 
would  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  lack 
of  hunting  competition  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania side  of  the  line. 

Every  year  we  arrest  several  West 
Virginia  hunters  in  Pennsylvania.  Even 
when  they  are  miles  into  the  Keystone 
State,  these  guys  usually  have  the 
same  excuse:  “But  I got  lost.”  This 
response  doesn’t  cut  it  when  there  are 
hundreds  of  rural  homes  to  stop  at  and 
ask  where  they  are. 

One  violator  today  had  a particularly 
interesting  point  of  view.  After  being 
apprehended  with  a loaded  rifle  in  his 
pickup  truck,  he  said  his  violation 
shouldn’t  count  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause he  was  only  passing  through 
and  was  really  intending  to  hunt  in 
West  Virginia.  That  excuse  didn’t  make 
it  either. 

November  27—  Shortly  after  midnight 
an  elderly  woman  was  getting  ready  to 
go  to  bed  when  she  noticed  a light 
flashing  brightly  outside  her  mobile 
home.  She  looked  and  saw  a dark 
pickup  truck  moving  slowly  down  the 
road,  with  a spotlight  working  the 
fields.  Deer  season  was  to  start  in  a 
few  days  so  she  put  it  off  to  hunters 
checking  out  the  deer  situation. 

The  woman  settled  in  for  the  night 
and  was  just  drifting  off  to  sleep  when 
she  was  startled  by  a gunshot.  The 
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clock  on  her  nightstand  said  12:45. 
Looking  out  the  window,  she  saw  the 
same  pickup  parked  down  the  road  on 
the  berm.  Suddenly  the  truck  started 
up  and  sped  away. 

The  woman  tried,  but  couldn’t  settle 
down  and  go  to  sleep.  About  half  an 
hour  later  she  heard  a vehicle  coming 
back.  She  saw  it  was  the  same  truck 
and  noticed  that  the  license  plates 
weren’t  from  Pennsylvania.  The  pickup 
drove  on  by  and  didn’t  stop. 

Another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
passed,  and  she  thought  she  heard  the 
truck  again.  Sure  enough,  there  it  was 
and  this  time  it  was  parked  in  the  same 
place  as  before.  Two  men  got  out  and 
ran  into  a field.  She  saw  them  dragging 
a large  animal  to  the  road. 

Figuring  something  might  not  quite 
be  right,  the  woman  called  the  State 
Police  to  report  what  she  had  seen.  The 
dispatcher  immediately  called  my 
headquarters  and  had  the  information 
relayed  to  me. 

While  all  this  spotlighting  and  shoot- 
ing were  going  on,  Deputy  Ireland  and  I 
were  situated  in  another  location 
watching  for  violators  that  never  ap- 
peared. When  we  received  the  mes- 
sage from  the  State  Police  we  headed 
to  the  scene  as  fast  as  we  could. 

For  our  efforts  we  netted  a fresh 
drag  mark  from  the  field  to  the  road. 
Add  a case  of  unbridled  frustration 
with  the  woman  who  waited  too  long  to 
call! 

November  29  — With  antlered  deer 
season  knocking  — no,  beating  — on  the 
door,  I was  hoping  to  take  things  some- 
what easy  today.  A couple  of  Sunday 
afternoon  football  games  are  great 


R&R,  even  if  the  favorite  team  does 
lose. 

Unfortunately,  crises  of  one  sort  or 
another  don’t  wait  until  a convenient 
time  to  occur.  Today  a red-tailed  hawk 
made  himself  a problem  by  dive  bomb- 
ing a pigeon,  missing  it  and  crashing 
through  an  apartment  window  in 
Waynesburg.  Greene  County  Control 
called  me  to  meet  with  Patrolman  Glen 
Bates  at  the  scene. 

I arrived  to  find  Patrolman  Bates,  a 
very  excited  apartment  dweller,  and 
one  very  perturbed  hawk.  Glen  and  I 
netted  the  bird  and  took  it  outside. 

The  bird  wasn’t  injured  but  it  didn’t 
fly  off  right  away.  It  spread  its  powerful 
wings  and  gave  us  a formidable  look 
while  it  collected  its  dignity.  Finally,  it 
swooped  off  to  freedom  and  I returned 
to  a football  game  on  TV. 

November  30— The  big  day  has  fi- 
nally arrived!  For  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hunters  the  past  several 
months  of  anticipation  and  prepara- 
tion have  been  geared  toward  this  day 
— the  first  day  of  Pennsylvania’s  ant- 
lered deer  season.  The  Game  Commis- 
sion has  been  preparing,  too,  but  in  a 
definitely  different  fashion.  The  tradi- 
tional deer  seaon  is  (for  DGPs  in  deer 
country)  the  busiest  time  of  year.  Any 
attempt  to  describe  the  activities 
would  be  an  understatement.  It’s  just 
that  busy. 

As  a cap  off  to  the  preparations  we 
have  made,  the  deputies  and  I began 
the  day  at  my  headquarters  with  a 
sumptuous  breakfast  prepared  by  my 
wife,  Marcy.  After  gorging  on  pan- 
cakes, eggs,  sausage  and  coffee,  we 
conducted  a brief  meeting  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  day’s  activities. 

Attending  the  breakfast  and  meeting 
was  our  State  Representative  Bill 
DeWeese,  who  had  expressed  an  inter- 
est in  patrolling  with  me  today.  Repre- 
sentative DeWeese  more  than  paid  his 
price  of  admission  as  my  deputies 
bombarded  him  with  suggestions  as  to 
how  he  can  help  the  Game  Commis- 
sion in  his  official  capacity. 

As  early  morning  darkness  gave  way 
to  dawn,  the  deputies  dispersed 
throughout  the  district  while  Bill  and  I 
headed  out  for  seemingly  endless  hours 
of  patrolling  the  hills  and  hollows  of 
western  Greene  County. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  to  know  what  wol- 
verine sign  looks  like,  or  the  color 
of  the  plumbeous  kite,  or  where  Pega- 
sus reposes  in  the  November  sky,  or 
how  a sea  nettle  stings  you,  or  what 
contact  metamorphism  is,  or  how  to 
brew  checker  berry  tea — buy  a field 
guide. 

The  best  guides  are  the  Peterson 
series — 26  squat,  information-packed 
books  with  blue  covers.  The  first  one, 
A Field  Guide  to  the  Birds , was  writ- 
ten by  Roger  Tory  Peterson  in  1934. 
Since  then,  it  has  sold  over  2 million 
copies.  Peterson,  now  the  acknowl- 
edged dean  of  American  birdwatchers, 
is  editor  of  the  entire  Field  Guide  ser- 
ies, which  is  sponsored  by  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  written  by  ex- 
perts from  various  disciplines,  and 
published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
of  Boston. 

The  series  exhibits  considerable 
breadth.  After  subduing  the  birds 
(“Giving  Field  Marks  of  All  Species 
Found  East  of  the  Rockies,”  says  the 
subtitle) , Peterson  wrapped  up  the 
continent  in  1941  with  A Field  Guide 
to  the  Western  Birds.  Guide  number 
three  was  Shells  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coasts  and  the  West  Indies,  by 
Percy  Morris.  Alexander  Klots  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
wrote  the  next,  Butterflies  of  North 
America,  East  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Other  far-ranging  additions  include 
Birds  of  Britain  and  Europe,  Coral 
Reefs  of  the  Caribbean  and  Florida, 
Stars  and  Planets,  Rocky  Mountain 
Wildflowers,  and  The  Atmosphere. 

The  butterfly  book  was  the  first  field 
guide  I owned.  Outfitted  with  the 
book,  a killing  jar,  and  a long-handled 
green-mesh  net — and,  at  home,  pana- 
tela  boxes  and  pins — I went  hunting 
swallowtails.  I heeded  Klots’  admoni- 
tion not  to  “cavort  madly  across  the 
landscape  making  roundhouse  swings 
with  the  net.”  I learned  to  hold  up  the 
mesh  bag  after  clapping  it  onto  a sit- 
ting target:  invariably,  the  butterfly 
would  flit  up  into  the  net.  I learned  to 
transfer  captives  into  the  jar  of  chloro- 
form. I caught  swallowtails,  tortoise 
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shells,  monarchs,  question  marks, 
blues.  Once  I snagged  a grackle  with 
my  net.  I had  a good  look  at  him,  and 
let  him  go. 

The  butterfly  guide  was  first  pub- 
lished almost  30  years  ago,  and  it 
shares,  with  other  field  guides  of  its 
vintage,  a certain  failing:  too  many 
pictures  in  black  and  white,  too  few  in 
color.  The  color  illustrations  are  not  as 
true-to-life  as  the  reader  might  wish. 
In  his  acknowledgements,  Klots  cites 
Marjorie  Statham’s  color  illustrations 
and  conveys  regrets  that  “no  system  of 
reproduction  can  do  full  justice  to  her 
work.” 

Fourth  Edition 

Today,  printing  can  do  justice  to 
fine  illustrations.  Advances  in  repro- 
duction— as  well  as  new  information 
on  many  species— are  two  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Roger  Tory  Peterson  recently 
revised  his  bird  book.  For  the  fourth 
edition,  marketed  in  1980,  Peterson 
redrew  every  bird.  And  he  added 
more  color:  where  the  1947  edition 
had  60  plates,  36  of  them  in  color,  the 
new  book  has  136  plates,  nearly  all  of 
them  in  color. 

Field  guides  depend  heavily  on  illus- 
trations. In  a preface  to  one,  Peterson 
writes,  “A  good  drawing  is  usually 
more  helpful  in  identification  than  a 
photograph.  The  latter  is  a record  of  a 
single  moment,  subject  to  the  vagaries 
of  chance,  angle,  light.  . . . On  the 
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other  hand,  a drawing  is  a composite 
of  the  artist’s  past  experience,  in  which 
he  can  emphasize  the  important  and 
edit  out  the  irrelevant.”  Peterson 
wants  his  guides  to  be  used — periodi- 
cally he  admonishes  the  reader  not  to 
leave  them  indoors — and  to  be  useful. 
He  instructs  his  experts  to  point  out 
each  subject’s  “badge,  or  identifica- 
tion tag,  by  which  it  may  be  known  at 
a glance.”  Black  arrows  on  the  draw- 
ings indicate  the  salient  marks:  for  the 
eastern  kingbird,  a white  band  on  the 
tip  of  the  tail;  for  the  meadow  fritil- 
lary butterfly,  a squarish  apex  to  the 
forewing;  and  so  on,  for  lacewings 
and  lupines  and  bladdernoses  and 
waterdogs  and  whelks. 

A Whole  New  World 

A field  guide  that  opened  up  a 
whole  new  world  for  me  was  Reptiles 
and  Amphibians  of  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral North  America , by  Roger  Conant, 
former  curator  of  reptiles  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Zoo.  Years  ago,  when  I bought 
the  guide,  I didn’t  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a reptile  and  an  am- 
phibian. I soon  learned  that  reptiles 
are  armored  with  scales,  shields,  or 
plates — they  are  dry  to  the  touch — 
while  amphibians  are  wrapped  in 
moist  skin.  Young  reptiles  are  minia- 
ture replicas  of  their  parents;  amphib- 
ians must  pass  through  a larval  stage, 
when  they  don’t  look  anything  like  the 
adults.  Reptiles  include  snakes,  liz- 
ards, and  turtles;  salamanders,  frogs, 
and  toads  are  amphibians. 


When  I went  camping,  I always 
stuck  the  book  in  my  pack.  One  day  I 
backed  a snake  up  against  a rock.  The 
snake  was  slender  and  black,  with  a 
white  patch  under  its  chin.  It  coiled, 
and  switched  the  tip  of  its  tail  back 
and  forth  so  fast  it  buzzed  against  the 
leaves.  I consulted  the  guide.  I iden- 
tified the  snake  as  a black  racer,  a 
hunter  of  rodents,  small  birds,  other 
snakes,  and  insects.  “Fights  fiercely 
when  cornered,”  Conant  warned.  I 
let  the  snake  return  to  its  business 
without  capturing  it  for  a better  look. 

On  another  trip,  I took  the  book 
down  to  the  creek  and  began  turning 
over  stones.  I uncovered  a black-spot- 
ted, reddish-orange  salamander  that 
thrashed  out  of  my  grasp  and  darted 
away  in  the  current  (northern  red 
salamander);  a salamander  whose  tail 
was  fully  as  long  as  its  body  (long- 
tailed salamander);  and,  under  a 
stone  on  the  bank,  a brown  salaman- 
der with  a dark  squiggle  down  its  back 
(mountain  dusky  salamander;  accord- 
ing to  the  field  guide  it  comes  in  a 
plethora  of  colors  and  patterns — sort 
of  a catch-all  for  nondescript  stream- 
side  salamanders) . 

That  day  I also  found  a bewildering 
variety  of  insects  beneath  the  rocks. 
Not  long  after,  I bought  A Field  Guide 
to  the  Insects,  by  Donald  Borror  and 
Richard  White,  a university  professor 
and  a research  entomologist,  respect- 
ively. Insects  came  out  in  1970,  and  it 
is  full  of  excellent  illustrations.  Borror 
and  White  note  that  their  guide  is  in- 
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complete;  they  don’t  have  enough 
room  for  the  88,000  species  of  insects 
inhabiting  America.  The  authors  pro- 
vide a pictorial  key  to  help  you  find 
the  order  an  insect  belongs  to.  You  can 
then  make  a stab  at  the  family  from 
more  detailed  drawings  in  the  text.  In 
a few  cases,  notes  lead  you  to  the  sub- 
family level,  but  you  must  turn  to 
some  more-specialized  tome  to  come 
up  with  genus  or  species.  No  big  prob- 
lem for  me  at  the  moment:  if  I can  tell 
an  assassin  bug  from  an  ambush  bug, 
that’s  enough. 

While  the  insect  realm  is  too  vast 
for  a single  field  guide,  the  world  of 
ferns  is  not.  Ferns,  contends  Peterson, 
form  “a  very  satisfactory  group  if  you 
would  like  to  master  one  of  the  fields 
of  natural  science” — there  are  only 
about  a hundred  species  in  the  entire 
Northeast.  Boughton  Cobb  brought 
out  A Field  Guide  to  the  Ferns  and 
Their  Related  Families  in  1956.  Cobb, 
a successful  business  executive,  wrote 
a brief,  simple  book.  It  is  illustrated 
exclusively  in  black  and  white,  an  ade- 
quate scheme  since  ferns  are  basically 
green.  After  having  used  the  guide  to 
sort  out  some  of  the  more  common 
species,  I find  it  hard  to  pass  a patch 
of  ferns  without  stopping. 

Cobb  doesn’t  tell  you  this,  but  you 
can  eat  the  fiddleheads — the  young, 
unfurling  shoots — of  many  ferns.  So 
says  Lee  Peterson,  Roger  Tory’s  son 
and  author  of  Edible  Wild  Plants , 
number  23  in  the  series.  The  junior 
Peterson  advises  gathering  the  6-  to 
8-inch  fiddleheads  of  bracken,  our 
most  abundant  fern,  and,  after  rub- 
bing off  their  wooly  covering,  boiling 
the  shoots  for  half  an  hour.  They  taste 
something  like  asparagus,  he  says. 

While  most  foraging  books  tell  how 
to  cook  wild  edibles,  few  pay  adequate 
attention  to  telling  you  where  to  gather 
the  plants  or  how  to  identify  them. 
Peterson’s  field  guide,  out  in  1978, 
performs  all  three  tasks.  He  may  have 
hit  upon  the  ideal  illustration  scheme: 
line  drawings  supplemented  by  a 
large  selection  of  color  photographs. 
Many  of  the  drawings  are  his  father’s, 


reprinted  from  Wildjlowers  (1968)  by 
Roger  Tory  Peterson  and  Margaret 
McKenny.  Lee  Peterson’s  book  in- 
cludes plants  that  can  be  cooked  like 
garden  vegetables,  plants  that  yield 
candy,  cereal,  coffee,  cold  drinks,  and 
seasonings,  plants  for  pickling  and 
making  tea  and  grinding  into  flour. 
He  shows  many  poisonous  plants, 
those  that  might  be  mistaken  for  edi- 
ble ones. 

Animal  Tracks 

One  of  my  favorite  guides  is  Animal 
Tracks,  by  Olaus  Murie.  Murie  was  a 
field  biologist  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  and  later  director 
of  The  Wilderness  Society.  For  many 
years  he  lived  in  the  Jackson  Hole 
country  of  Wyoming,  where  wild  ani- 
mals abound.  Murie’s  drawings  are 
simple  line  work  sketched  in  all 
regions  of  the  continent.  They  depict 
tracks  in  snow,  sand,  and  mud;  se- 
quences of  hunting,  attacking,  flee- 
ing; droppings;  nests  and  shelters;  and 
signs  of  feeding.  Notes  accompany 
each  illustration,  and  often  a personal 
story.  From  the  wolverine:  “I  had  shot 
a mountain  sheep  ram  for  a museum 
specimen.  It  was  a bitterly  cold  win- 
ter day,  and  dusk  was  falling.  There 
was  not  time  to  completely  skin  the 
animal  and  get  back  to  my  tent.  I had 
seen  wolverine  tracks  on  the  moun- 
tainside, and  I knew  what  could  hap- 
pen to  my  specimen  if  I left  it  there. 
So  I made  a bargain  with  the  wolver- 
ine. ...  I partly  skinned  the  ram  back 
from  the  rear,  laid  the  loose  skin  over 
the  head,  and  left  exposed  the  hind 
quarters  and  the  belly.  . . . Next  morn- 
ing I went  back.  There  were  wolver- 
ine tracks  all  around  the  carcass. 
Great  chunks  of  the  best  meat  had 
been  taken,  but  my  specimen,  the  skin 
and  head,  was  untouched.” 

Animal  Tracks  is  a rare  field  guide, 
one  that  you  can  read  cover- to- cover 
like  an  ordinary  book. 

Not  that  the  other  field  guides  are 
unremittingly  dry  reading.  From 
Atlantic  Seashore,  by  zoologist  Ken- 
neth Gosner:  “Only  a few  marine  in- 
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vertebrates  have  vernacular  names  in 
common  use,  and  the  most  interesting 
of  these  are  indecent,  having  been  ap- 
plied by  fishermen  and  other  plain- 
seeing  folk.”  From  an  entry  on  the 
osprey  in  Birds’  Nests,  by  Hal  Harri- 
son: “John  Steinbeck  found  3 shirts,  1 
bath  towel,  1 arrow,  and  his  rake  in  a 
nest  in  his  garden.”  George  Petrides’ 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  demonstrating  why 
he  uses  simple  terminology:  “The  fol- 
lowing description  is  concocted,  but 
non  unbelievably  extreme:  ‘Stolonif- 
erous  shrub;  leaves  subcoriaceous, 
cuneate-ovate  to  lanceolate,  denticu- 
late, glabrescent;  twigs  terate,  glau- 
cous,’ etc.” 

Some  of  the  Peterson  guides  are  too 
technical.  I can’t  read  the  maps  in 
Stars  and  Planets.  I stumble  over  the 
formulas  and  chemical  tests  in  Rocks 
and  Minerals.  There  are  other  prob- 
lems. In  many  of  the  guides,  color  il- 
lustrations are  grouped  separately 
from  the  text.  Segregating  words  and 
pictures  will  hold  a book’s  price 
down,  but  it  will  not  help  the  buyer 
who  is  forced  to  flip  frantically  back 


and  forth  between  illustration  and  de- 
scription while  the  insect  that  may  be 
a grape  leaf  skeletonizer  is  wind- 
milling through  the  leaves  into  the 
treetops  above. 

Flawed  as  they  are,  the  Peterson 
guides  are  the  best  available.  While 
some  individual  guides  from  compet- 
ing series  are  better  than  their  Peter- 
son counterparts,  no  other  group  is  as 
complete,  as  understandable,  as  utili- 
tarian. 

I’ve  always  liked  field  guides.  They 
educate  me.  (Wolverine  tracks  are  5 
to  7 inches  long,  show  all  five  toes, 
and  tend  to  wander  about.  The  plum- 
beous kite,  a Mexican  bird,  is  lead- 
gray.  At  9:00  in  early  November  in 
central  Pennsylvania,  look  for  the 
great  square  of  Pegasus  directly  over- 
head. [My  astronomer  friend  inter- 
preted the  map  for  me.]  Sea  nettles 
protect  themselves  with  poisonous 
microscopic  bristles  that  they  release 
like  springs.  Contact  metamorphism 
occurs  when  molten  rock  and  gases 
seep  into  sedimentary  rock,  often  de- 
positing valuable  ore  minerals.  Steep 
the  fresh  leaves  of  checkerberry  in  hot 
water  to  make  a tangy  tea.) 

The  main  reason  I use  field  guides, 
I suspect,  is  that  I want  to  know 
names.  Leonard  Rubinstein,  a friend 
and  a teacher  of  writing,  says  that 
names  are  necessary,  profitable — and 
blinding.  “A  newborn  child  must  see 
an  infinitely  various,  constantly  shift- 
ing, kaleidoscopically  colored  field,” 
he  writes.  “An  adult  is  separated  by 
what  he  sees:  what  he  sees  is  the  seen, 
and  he  is  the  seer.  The  baby  is  what  he 
sees:  infinity. 

“Trying  to  encompass  such  a vision 
would  drive  an  adult  crazy.  He  must 
exclude  most  of  it,  reduce  the  rest  of 
it,  and  organize  the  reduction  into 
identities  he  can  name.  Each  name 
holds  the  rest  of  infinity  at  bay.” 
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It’s  time  for . . . 

Cottontail  Trophies 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 

Photos  from  the  Author 


IELD  NOT  TO  TEMPTATION 
was  the  thought  going  through  my 
mind  last  December  when  two  cotton- 
tail rabbits  took  off  as  I was  heading 
into  a midday  deer  stand.  You  don’t 
often  see  two  cottontails  at  the  same 
time.  And  one  of  these  stopped  just 
before  entering  a groundhog  hole. 
The  distance  was  about  20  yards, 
slightly  downhill. 

Now,  mind  you,  everything  was 
perfectly  legal.  It  was  the  post- 
Christmas  season.  However,  the  only 
ammunition  in  my  bow  quiver  con- 
sisted of  six  aluminum  shafts  with 
four-blade  Razorbak  heads  on  the 
business  end.  The  cost  of  a few  of 
those  arrows  would  equal  the  price  of 
a fair  lemonwood  bow  back  in  the 
early  days.  With  snow  on  the  frozen 
ground  and  every  likelihood  that 
there  would  be  rocks  around  the  en- 
trance to  that  woodchuck  burrow,  no 
right  thinking  person  would  chance 
wasting  an  arrow  on  a shot  like  that. 

I held  my  single  pin  (sighted  in  for 
25  yards)  a bit  low  to  allow  for  the 
distance  and  the  downhill  angle,  and 
carefully  released  the  shaft  from  my 
55-pound  bow.  The  beautiful  broad- 
head  smashed  with  a sickening  and 
loud  click  into  the  snow  just  about 
two  inches  to  the  left  of  the  rabbit. 
The  cottontail  ducked  into  the  hole.  It 
took  me  five  minutes  just  to  fight 
through  the  briars  to  recover  my  now 
three-bladed  arrowhead  and  shaft.  I 
rearranged  the  arrows  in  my  quiver  so 
the  damaged  one  would  be  farthest 


THE  KEY  TO  success  in  rabbit  hunting  with 
the  bow  is  to  move  slowly  at  all  times.  This 
gives  you  time  to  look  for  the  telltale  black 
eye  which  is  frequently  all  you  see  against 
the  natural  camouflage. 


from  my  hand  and  I would  not  acci- 
dentally try  to  use  it  on  a deer. 

A few  days  later,  on  an  early  morn- 
ing stand,  a rabbit  that  was  running 
late  trying  to  find  a place  to  rest  for 
the  day  came  hopping  within  easy 
bow  range.  This  time  my  aim  was  bet- 
ter, and  I collected  my  Sunday  dinner. 
The  arrowhead  was  undamaged,  but 
the  fletching  was  so  messed  up  from 
the  shot  that  it  had  to  be  replaced. 

I know  just  what  you  are  thinking. 
And,  you  are  absolutely  right.  Any- 
body who  plans  chance  shots  at  legal 
small  game  when  deer  hunting  should 
carry  at  least  one  arrow  in  his  quiver 
for  the  purpose.  Secondly,  hunters 
who  go  flinging  arrows  around  at 
small  game  when  on  deer  stands  are 
apt  to  foul  up  a possible  chance  at  the 
preferred  quarry.  Of  course,  smart 
bowhunters  get  their  deer  in  October 
so  they  have  the  extra  time  to  go  hunt- 
ing for  small  game  properly  equipped. 
Both  hunts  take  planning. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that 
rabbit  hunting  with  the  bow  is  a pleas- 
ant affliction  that  should  be  indulged 
as  often  as  possible,  but  it  is  probably 
best  not  mixed  with  buck  fever.  Other- 
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THE  BLUNT  HEAD  on  the  left,  the  field 
point  and  the  target  point  will  all  do  a proper 
job  on  rabbits. 


wise,  you  risk  an  expensive  relapse  if 
you  can’t  resist  the  temptation  to  cut 
loose  at  legal  small  game  when  deer 
hunting. 

Some  wag  once  suggested  that  the 
ideal  advice  for  fathers  to  give  their 
children  is,  “Don’t  do  as  I do,  do  as  I 
tell  you  to  do.”  Columnists  are  in 
somewhat  the  same  position.  They  are 
paid  to  come  up  with  answers  gained 
mostly  through  experience,  research 
and  reason.  From  all  this  they  try  to 
provide  logical  advice  and  informa- 
tion. The  advice  here  is,  “Don’t  do  as 
I did.” 

In  the  search  for  eternal  truths,  the 
writer  sometimes  comes  upon  some- 
thing that  never  should  have  been 
written.  For  example,  a recent  article 
on  small  game  hunting  cautioned  that 
you  should  never  use  a field  point. 
The  author  advocates  just  about  any- 
thing else  but  field  points.  The  suspi- 
cion here  is  that  he  gained  such  a lack 
of  wisdom  from  a couple  excursions  in 
which  he  had  success  with  other  ar- 
rowheads. Your  writer,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  more  years  than  he  likes  to 
admit  to,  has  proven  the  efficacy  of 
field  points  on  all  small  game,  partic- 
ularly cottontail  rabbits. 

The  aforementioned  article  was  de- 


scribing a hunt  in  one  of  the  Western 
states.  There,  vegetation  is  sparse  and 
there  are  fewer  holes  into  which  a 
rabbit  can  dive  after  being  hit  by  an 
arrow;  its  escape  route  is  much  more 
obvious.  Eastern  cottontails  make  it  a 
point  to  crouch  near  a woodchuck 
hole,  a pile  of  old  lumber  or  a nigh 
impenetrable  briar  patch.  To  avoid 
any  misunderstanding  here,  we  are 
going  to  cover  bowhunting  for  rabbits 
in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any 
bowhunter  not  being  at  least  inter- 
ested in  rabbit  hunting.  Cottontails 
are  still  the  most  sought  after  game 
species  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Those  who  still  have  a recurve  or  a 
longbow  hanging  around  the  house 
are  best  equipped  for  all  types  of 
shooting  when  after  cottontails.  And 
it  is  a fair  certainty  that  all  types  of 
shots  will  present  themselves  over  a 
period  of  time  in  this  pursuit.  Any 
shotgunner  who  blasts  a rabbit  “sit- 
tin”’  in  its  form  misses  out  on  what  the 
sport  of  hunting  is  all  about,  in  this 
opinion.  My  personal  view  does  not 
ethically  restrict  such  shots  for  the 
bowhunter  who  is  lucky  enough  to 
find  a sitting  cottontail.  In  fact,  a 
large  part  of  the  sport  is  trying  to 
locate  rabbits  before  they  tear  off 
across  the  landscape.  This  in  no  way 
implies  that  shots  should  be  restricted 
to  motionless  rabbits.  There  is  always 
the  hope  and  the  outside  chance  that 
you  might  drop  one  running. 

The  longbow  and  the  recurve  are 
my  preferred  equipment  for  such 
hunting.  A couple  reasons.  First,  it  is 
difficult  to  pull  through  a compound 
and  swing  on  a moving  target  in  one 
motion.  The  average  archer  simply 
can’t  do  it  and  get  on  a running  rabbit 
fast  enough  to  have  a good  chance  to 
score.  With  conventional  bows,  a 
gradual  build-up  to  full  power  per- 
mits a release  anywhere  along  the 
draw  if  the  rabbit  is  close  to  cover. 
Secondly,  even  on  a sitting  shot  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  a compound  to  full 
power.  What  this  can  do  to  an  arrow 
at  short  ranges,  particularly  if  the 
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ground  is  hard  or  if  there  are  stones  in 
the  area,  can  be  gruesome.  Other 
bows  can  be  drawn  as  desired  on  close 
shots. 

Most  of  us  can’t  afford  to  risk  good 
aluminum  or  fiberglass  or  even  top 
grade  cedar  arrows  on  small  game. 
Few  would  feel  little  more  than  abuse 
of  their  pride  on  a lost  or  a broken 
arrow  shot  at  a nice  deer,  but  this  can 
get  expensive  fast  when  hunting  small 
game.  Consequently,  the  recommen- 
dation here  is  for  cheap  wooden  shafts 
that  are  spined  and  cut  to  fit  both  you 
and  your  bow.  I took  two  dozen 
woods  to  Quebec  for  grouse  hunting 
and  returned  with  more  grouse  than 
arrows. 

Trying  to  make  a fast  draw  with  a 
compound  bow  in  the  excitement  at- 
tendant to  a rabbit  scooting  out  from 
under  your  feet  can  be  most  distress- 
ing. With  the  maximum  buildup  of 
pressure  within  the  first  half  of  the 
draw,  it  is  rough  even  on  muscles  con- 
ditioned to  the  eccentricities  of  a com- 
pound. 

When  it  comes  to  arrowheads,  I sug- 
gest a choice  among  blunts,  target 
heads,  or  field  points.  The  latter  has 
been  my  personal  preference  simply 
because  I never  found  the  need  to 
change. 

It  might  seem  incongruous  to  sug- 
gest that  broadheads,  which  can  and 
have  killed  elephants,  are  unsuited  to 
hunting  rabbits.  However,  because 
these  heads  slice  a path  through  the 
animal,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
entire  shaft  from  also  going  through 
the  same  orifice.  Arrows  can  skip  off 
into  the  next  county.  The  rabbit,  not 
knowing  that  it  is  technically  dead, 
may  run  into  the  nearest  groundhog 
hole  before  it  actually  succumbs.  This 
happened  so  often  for  a friend  of  mine 
that  he  swore  off  rabbit  hunting 
rather  than  change  to  field  points. 

Field  points,  as  well  as  target 
points,  exceed  the  diameter  of  the 
shaft  but  a fraction — if  at  all.  Conse- 
quently, the  shaft  tends  to  stay  with 
the.  animal  and  inhibit  any  effort  to 
escape.  On  a steep  angle  shot,  target 


HUNTING  COTTONTAILS  with  the  bow  can 
provide  a real  test  of  hunting  ability  and 
shooting.  Because  of  that  special  chal- 
lenge, the  author  feels  every  bow-shot  cot- 
tontail is  a trophy. 

points  frequently  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  soil,  assuming  they  do  not  hit 
stone,  and  hold  the  quarry  so  it  can- 
not escape.  Blunts  undoubtedly  pro- 
vide greater  shocking  power  but  have 
somewhat  less  penetrating  power 
beyond  the  perimeter  of  the  animal’s 
body. 

The  key  to  success  in  hunting  rab- 
bits with  the  bow  is  to  move  slowly  at 
all  times.  This  gives  you  time  to  look 
for  the  telltale  black  eye  of  the  animal 
which  is  frequently  all  you  see  against 
natural  camouflage  until  you  can 
make  out  the  entire  rabbit  or  what- 
ever part  of  it  is  visible.  In  addition,  if 
the  rabbit  does  break  before  you  can 
get  off  a shot,  remaining  perfectly  still 
may  not  alarm  the  creature  unduly.  It 
may  stop  to  reconnoiter  at  the  first 
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arumoracn  umw  neip  raooiss  survive  me 
winter  by  placing  food  by  cover  so  that  it 
won’t  be  blanketed  by  snow.  Notice  how 
brush  in  the  background  has  been  barked 
by  hungry  rabbits. 


opportunity  and  permit  a usually 
long-distance  but  stationary  target. 

The  same  holds  true  when  working 
thick  brush  with  a companion  or  a 
slow  beagle  hound.  Rabbits  try  to  get 
as  far  away  as  possible  when  missed 
with  a shotgun,  presumably  because 
of  the  noise.  Their  natural  tendency  is 
to  get  clear  of  what  disturbed  them 
before  stopping  to  decide  the  next  best 
move.  You  can  see  this  for  yourself 
during  the  months  preceding  the 
season  if  you  watch  closely  and  re- 
main quiet  after  jumping  a cottontail. 

In  winter,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  find  a sitting  rabbit.  The  noise 
underfoot  is  usually  much  greater 
than  during  the  earlier  months.  Fur- 
ther, rabbits  are  frequently  out  feed- 


ing in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  move 
to  and  from  their  burrows  rather  than 
to  sit  in  one  spot  as  they  often  do  dur- 
ing the  warmer  months.  A cautious 
approach  to  obvious  cover  will  some- 
times provide  shots  at  rabbits  that  are 
out  looking  for  something  to  eat.  How- 
ever, even  in  winter,  on  the  warm 
days,  rabbits  may  sit  in  their  forms. 

One  thing  is  fairly  certain.  All  the 
bowhunting  pressure  that  rabbits  get 
is  unlikely  to  deplete  their  numbers  to 
any  great  degree.  It  is  still  a good  idea 
to  help  them  through  the  winter  when 
the  hunting  is  over  by  providing  feed 
in  and  close  to  sheltered  areas.  If  you 
have  one  pair  in  any  given  area  when 
winter  is  over,  it  is  a fair  bet  that  the 
same  area  will  be  well  populated  by 
rabbits  come  fall. 

If  you  plan  to  hunt  for  rabbits  with 
the  bow  during  the  regular  gunning 
season  or  the  post- Christmas  season, 
some  short-range  shooting  practice  is 
in  order.  Most  cottontail  shots  will  be 
closer  than  that  to  which  you  are  ac- 
customed. Sight  shooters  will  get  the 
biggest  surprises  when  they  try  to  hit  a 
rabbit-size  target  at  ten  feet  after 
punching  out  three- inch  bullseyes  at 
twenty  yards. 

Hunting  cottontails  with  the  bow 
can  provide  a real  test  of  hunting 
ability  as  well  as  accuracy.  Because  of 
the  special  challenge  that  such  hunt- 
ing entails,  to  me  every  bow-shot  cot- 
tontail is  a trophy — an  especially  tasty 
trophy! 


JW4l  in  Srief . • . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


Shooter’s  Bible,  ed.  by  Robert  Scott,  Stoeger  Publishing  Co.,  55  Ruta  Court, 
South  Hackensack,  NJ  07606,  paperbound,  576  pp.,  $11.95.  This  big  reference 
book  contains  an  extensive  catalog  section  which  lists  most  current  guns  and 
gun-related  items  (scopes,  reloading  components,  etc.).  It  also  features  informa- 
tive articles  by  fine  gunwriters,  including  our  own  Don  Lewis.  Others  are  John 
Rhodes,  who  discusses  the  Paterson  Colt,  and  Jeff  Arnold,  writing  on  the  “9mm 
Revolution.”  John  Walter’s  “David  and  Goliath:  Sako  and  the  Winter  War,”  and 
Robert  Dana’s  piece  on  Mannlicher  guns  are  also  highly  worthwhile. 
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Hitting  With  a Smoothbore 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


MY  AGING  beagle,  Cory,  was 
pushing  the  rabbit  hard  in  my 
direction.  I knew  the  lay  of  the  aban- 
doned stripmine  to  a letter,  and  when 
I saw  flashes  of  my  quarry  coming 
down  a spoil  pile,  my  adrenaline  rose 
fifty  points.  I felt  sure  the  rabbit 
would  cross  a wide  opening  on  a bench 
25  yards  below  me.  My  guess  was 
right,  and  I swung  in  from  behind  and 
fired.  A bucketful  of  snow  erupted 
behind  the  speeding  cottontail.  It 
disappeared,  leaving  me  staring  at 
pockmarks  in  the  snow.  I couldn’t  be- 
lieve I had  missed. 

Cory  passed  by  just  as  my  hunting 
pal,  Milt  Anderson,  cut  loose  with  his 
12-gauge  double.  From  the  conversa- 
tion I heard  Milt  having  with  Cory  a 
moment  later,  I knew  the  chase  was 
over,  but  my  mind  was  still  doing 
double  time  in  running  my  shot  over 
again.  Then,  it  hit  me  like  a baseball 
bat!  I had  stopped  my  swing  when  the 


muzzle  hit  the  target.  I had  failed  to 
follow  through,  and  my  shot  charge 
landed  where  the  rabbit  had  been 
several  microseconds  earlier.  I had 
made  the  most  common  mistake  in 
shotgun  shooting. 

After  many  years  of  both  range  and 
field  testing  with  the  shotgun,  I be- 
lieve that  poor  follow  through  is  the 
biggest  cause  of  misses  on  moving 
game.  We  simply  fail  to  keep  the  muz- 
zle moving.  The  target  is  in  the  sights 
or  directly  in  front  of  the  muzzle 
when  the  trigger  is  slapped,  but  the 
shot  misses.  This  will  be  the  case  every 
time  unless  the  muzzle  is  pushed  in 
front  of  the  target  when  the  trigger  is 
released. 

A bit  of  mathematics  will  give  us  a 
clearer  picture.  Let’s  say  the  hunter 
has  a crossing  shot  at  a rooster  at  20 
yards  that’s  moving  at  a crisp  70  feet 
per  second,  or  about  48  miles  per 
hour.  A load  of  number  4 shot  would 
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A FEW  evenings  spent  on  the  trap  range 
will  definitely  improve  your  shooting  later  in 
the  season.  The  score  is  not  important;  just 
concentrate  on  becoming  familiar  with  your 
hunting  arm. 

end  up  about  four  feet  behind  the  bird 
if  the  hunter  shot  directly  at  it.  There- 
fore, to  have  the  shot  charge  intercept 
the  rooster  requires  a “lead”  of  roughly 
four  feet.  The  farther  away  the  rooster 
is,  the  greater  the  lead  has  to  be  with 
the  muzzle  kept  moving  at  all  times. 

Many  hunters  takes  pains  to  get 
ahead  of  a target  after  the  angle  has 
been  established,  but  then  stop  swing- 
ing just  as  they  slap  the  trigger.  Con- 
sequently, the  shot  charge  passes 
through  the  air  space  where  the  bird 
was.  For  one  thing,  too  many  hunters 
don’t  understand  the  shotgun. 

No  Major  Role 

Unfortunately,  the  shotgun  isn’t 
thought  of  by  most  Americans  in  the 
same  affectionate  terms  as  a big  game 
rifle,  or  even  some  of  the  handguns.  I 
supposed  that  is  because  the  shotgun 
never  played  a major  role  in  America’s 
wars.  The  Springfield,  Enfield,  Krag 
and  Garand’s  Ml  have  history  on  their 
side.  The  shotgun  was  used  to  some 
extent  as  a training  weapon  for  aerial 
gunners,  but  few  saw  actual  combat. 
Also,  the  game  hunted  with  a shotgun 
is  insignificant  compared  to  the 
mighty  grizzly  bear  and  fierce  Cape 
buffalo.  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  there 
are  still  more  shotguns  being  used 
than  big  game  rifles. 


The  history  of  the  shotgun  is 
clouded,  and  there’s  not  much  point 
in  trying  to  establish  when  shotguns 
came  into  existence  or  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  scattergun’s  develop- 
ment. Today’s  shotgun  is  the  result  of 
a long  period  of  development.  We  do 
know  it  was  during  the  flintlock  era 
from  about  1600  to  the  late  1850s  that 
the  fowling  piece  made  its  debut.  In 
fact,  the  flintlock  reached  its  most  so- 
phisticated development  in  the  shot- 
gun. 

Most  of  the  development  done  on 
sporting  arms  took  place  in  Europe, 
while  American  gunsmiths  concen- 
trated on  building  rifles  suitable  for 
settlement  of  the  land  and  the  march 
westward.  A few  Pennsylvania  long 
guns  were  made  with  large  smooth 
bores  that  could  be  used  with  either 
the  ball  or  a charge  of  moulded  shot. 

The  shotgun  didn’t  kick  up  much 
dust  in  this  country  until  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  shot  pellet  as  we  know 
it  didn’t  exist,  and  when  hunters 
learned  the  advantages  of  using  many 
small  balls  on  moving  targets,  the 
“swan  drops”  were  used.  These  were 
molded  pellets  that  probably  weighed 
around  35  grains  each.  That’s  on  the 
heavy  side,  since  number  6 pellets 
weigh  about  2 grains  each. 

I believe  we  are  mistaken  in  assum- 
ing the  blunderbuss  was  the  basic 
hunting  gun  during  colonial  days. 
The  pictures  of  Pilgrims  carrying  the 
funnel-mouth  outfit  on  the  Sabbath  is 
only  an  artist’s  conception.  The  blun- 
derbuss was  a defense  weapon  used 
mostly  on  ships,  and  I have  no  doubt 
it  could  discourage  a band  of  pirates 
intent  on  boarding  another  ship. 

Real  progress  got  under  way  after 
the  Reverend  James  Forsyth,  a Scot- 
tish clergyman,  was  granted  a patent 
for  his  percussion  lock,  but  when 
Joshua  Shaw  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  England  in  the  early 
1800s,  he  brought  along  the  design  for 
the  first  real  percussion  cap.  It  was  a 
copper  cup  containing  a tiny  amount 
of  fulminate  of  mercury.  The  self-con- 
tained cartridge  was  still  in  the  future. 
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but  the  winding  trail  of  shotgun  his- 
tory was  headed  in  that  direction. 
From  Germany’s  Johann  N.  Dreyse, 
who  invented  the  breech- loading  nee- 
dle gun,  to  the  Frenchman  Lefauc- 
heaux’s  break-open  design,  the  shotgun 
was  finally  getting  attention.  Daw  of 
London  came  out  with  the  first  reli- 
able centerfire  cartridge  around  1855, 
and  from  that  point  on  the  self-con- 
tained centerfire  shotshell  would  hold 
the  spotlight. 

I have  written  a number  of  columns 
on  shotguns,  and  in  each  I stressed  the 
importance  of  why  the  gun  should  fit 
the  user.  I won’t  go  into  detail  here, 
but  if  the  shotgun  doesn’t  fit,  the 
hunter  will  never  realize  its  full  poten- 
tial. Basically,  proper  fit  in  a shotgun 
depends  on  the  length  of  the  stock 
from  the  face  of  the  trigger  to  the  rear 
surface  of  the  butt  pad.  Shotguns 
from  the  factory  normally  measure 
around  14  inches,  sometimes  more. 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  hunters  of 
different  builds,  heights  and  weights 
can’t  use  the  same  length  of  stock 
equally  well. 

Make  It  Fit 

At  5 feet  9 inches  tall,  I’m  about 
average  in  height,  but  my  arms  are 
short.  A 14- inch  stock  is  too  long  for 
me,  and  this  is  especially  true  on  a 
cold  day  when  I’m  wrapped  in  heavy 
hunting  clothes.  My  only  alternative 
is  to  remove  enough  wood  to  bring  the 
measurement  to  around  13 Vi  inches. 
Some  hunters  feel  obligated  to  hunt 
with  the  factory  length,  apparently 
assuming  they  know  best.  This  is  hog- 
wash.  Don’t  let  your  vanity  overcome 
your  need — cut  the  stock  down  until  it 
fits. 

Each  time  I write  on  this  subject,  I 
get  irritated  over  the  insistence  by 
many  gun  writers  that  all  shotgun 
stocks  must  be  long.  This  may  be 
sound  thinking  on  the  trap  field,  but  it 
doesn’t  work  in  the  woods.  The  shot- 
gun should  come  to  the  shoulder  in 
one  fluid  motion  and  slip  into  the 
shoulder  pocket.  It  can’t  do  that  if  it’s 
so  long  it  catches  under  the  arm.  If  it 


doesn’t  flow  into  the  shoulder  pocket, 
don’t  bank  on  becoming  proficient 
with  that  outfit. 

Most  big  game  hunters  now  know 
the  value  of  pre-season  practice.  This 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  the  case  with  the 
shotgun  hunter;  few  fire  a shot  prior 
to  opening  day.  It’s  important  to  prac- 
tice, and,  in  all  fairness,  claybirds 
offer  the  best  targets.  A few  evenings 
spent  on  the  trap  range  will  definitely 
improve  your  shooting  later  in  the  sea- 
son. There  are  several  good  reasons 
pre-season  practice  is  vital  to  the 
hunter. 

It’s  not  so  much  trying  to  shoot  an 
impressive  score  as  it  is  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  a shotgun  that  hasn’t 
been  handled  since  last  season.  Don’t 
go  to  the  line  with  the  sole  idea  of 
breaking  all  the  birds.  You’re  there  to 
reacquaint  yourself  with  your  shotgun 
and  to  learn  something  about  the  am- 
biguous term  called  “lead.”  To  me, 
lead  is  the  Achilles’  heel  for  most  scat- 
tergun  hunters.  Improper  lead  is  really 
the  paramount  reason  we  miss. 

I touched  on  this  subject  earlier  in 
simple  mathematical  terms  which 
show  where  the  muzzle  must  be  in  re- 
lation to  the  target  when  that  target  is 
traveling  48  miles  per  hour  and  the 
shot  charge  leaves  the  muzzle  at  1350 
fps.  Calculations  are  one  thing,  and 
lead  in  the  field  is  another.  If  a hunter 
took  enough  time  to  deliberately  figure 
the  angle,  speed  and  distance  of  his 
target,  a bird  would  be  a half-mile 
away  before  the  gun  was  shouldered. 

Lead  is  what  I will  term  a “reflex 
estimate.”  A reflex  estimate  cannot  be 
figured  in  actual  feet  and  inches;  it’s  a 
product  from  past  experiences  on  that 
particular  game.  For  instance,  when  a 
veteran  pheasant  hunter  is  offered  a 
shot,  experience  gives  him  a good  idea 
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of  the  speed  and  angle  of  his  target. 
Reflex  estimate  instantly  gives  him  the 
approximate  distance  to  the  bird  to  its 
angle  of  flight.  The  same  holds  true 
with  grouse,  rabbit,  waterfowl,  and 
woodcock  hunters. 

Lead  can  best  be  learned  in  trap- 
shooting, where  angling  shots  are 
common.  Even  claybirds  that  appear 
to  be  flying  straightaway  are  often 
moving  slightly  right  or  left.  Holding 
directly  under  or  on  the  claybird  will 
then  usually  result  in  a miss;  the 
shooter  must  allow  a degree  of  angle 
for  his  shot  charge  to  intercept  the 
target. 

There  are  several  theories  on  lead. 
Some  veteran  shotgunners  use  the  sus- 
tained lead,  where  the  shotgun  is 
pointed  a predetermined  distance 
ahead  of  the  target.  Others  use  a 
sweeping  motion.  Here,  the  hunter 
catches  up  with  the  target  from  be- 
hind, tracks  through  it  and  swings 
past,  slapping  the  trigger  the  instant 
the  muzzle  flashes  out  in  front.  In 
each  case,  follow  through  is  extremely 
important.  The  muzzle  must  be  kept 
moving. 


I’ve  used  the  sustained  lead  with 
fair  results,  but  I think  the  sweeping 
method  is  easier.  For  one  thing,  it  is 
difficult  to  hold  a predetermined 
distance  in  front  of  a moving  target. 
Another  drawback  is  the  hunter  will 
not  know  the  exact  flight  angle  and 
can  actually  shoot  where  the  bird  isn’t 
going.  Sometimes  the  body  doesn’t 
pivot  smoothly,  which  affects  the  gun/ 
bird  relationship. 

The  shotgunner  should  learn  to 
pivot  his  body  from  the  hips.  I know 
there  are  times  when  a “normal” 
shooting  stance  can’t  be  taken  as  a 
rabbit  or  grouse  explodes;  it’s  just 
swing  and  shoot. 

In  learning  how  to  pivot,  keep  the 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground  and  swing 
the  top  of  the  body  in  a fluid  motion. 
This  is  hard  to  describe,  and  the  best 
advice  is  to  use  a trap  range  or  a hand 
trap  to  learn  how  to  pivot  on  angling 
shots.  Again,  I remind  you  that  there 
are  few  straightaway  shots  in  the 
field. 

Distance  for  the  small  game  hunter 
is  not  as  important  as  it  is  to  the  water- 
fowl  or  dove  hunter.  The  shots  just 
come  at  shorter  distances,  for  the  most 
part.  Also,  distance  on  the  ground  or 
even  in  a woods  is  easier  to  calculate 
than  it  is  in  a wide  open  sky.  Nor  is 
trajectory  important  in  shotgunning. 
Sighting  in  a big  game  rifle  several 
inches  high  at  100  yards  will  allow  a 
dead-on  hold  up  to  225  yards.  Deer 
and  bear  offer  a foot  or  more  of  fatal 
area,  and  even  a miscalculation  of  50 
yards  will  not  make  the  rifleman  miss 
if  shooting  at  the  ribcage  or  chest  area. 

Distance  in  shotgunning  is  not  like 
that.  Because  the  pattern  is  so  large, 
trajectory  is  relatively  unimportant  at 
a shotgun’s  normal  range.  What  is  im- 
portant is  the  time  factor — the  length 
of  time  it  takes  for  the  shot  charge  to 
reach  the  target.  Here  again,  there  are 
too  many  unknowns  to  figure  mathe- 
matically in  the  short  time  available 
what  the  correct  lead  should  be.  I get 
into  arguments  on  this,  but  the  most 
important  thing  to  me  in  the  shotgun 
realm  is  knowing  when  the  target  has 
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come  into  killing  range  or  has  moved 
beyond  it.  A rabbit  bouncing  out  a 
few  feet  in  front  of  the  hunter  would 
have  to  have  rockets  on  his  tail  to  get 
beyond  shooting  range  before  a shot 
can  be  fired.  However,  dove  and 
waterfowl  shooters  are  constantly  pre- 
sented with  possible  shots  where  the 
range  is  not  known. 

I learned  years  back  that  I fired  too 
hastily  in  most  cases.  It  took  me  years 
to  learn  to  hold  my  fire  until  the  tar- 
get was  far  enough  from  me  for  the 
pattern  to  open.  I often  fired  both 
barrels  of  my  20- gauge  before  a rabbit 
could  hit  the  20- yard  mark,  and  that’s 
the  range  where  I should  have  fired 
the  first  shot. 

Another  point  that  is  overlooked 
too  often  is  not  allowing  any  lead  on 
crossing  shots  under  25  yards.  Let’s 
say  a rabbit  is  belting  along  at  25 
miles  an  hour  or  roughly  37  feet  per 
second.  I know  it  would  take  only 
a fraction  of  a second  for  the  shot 
charge  to  cover  20  yards  or  so,  but 
that’s  not  the  problem.  Other  time 
segments  are  involved  besides  that  re- 
quired for  the  shot  to  get  from  the 
muzzle  to  the  target  area.  After  the 
muzzle  is  seen  in  the  proper  relation  to 
the  rabbit,  it  takes  time  for  the  brain 
to  send  an  action  impulse  to  the  trig- 
ger finger,  and  then  more  time  for  the 
finger  to  react.  Then  there  is  the  me- 
chanical time  necessary  for  the  gun’s 
lockwork  to  function,  for  the  primer 
to  detonate  and  the  powder  to  burn 
and  convert  into  the  gas  which  pushes 
the  shot  charge  down  the  bore.  These 
time  units  are  very  small,  but  they’re 
also  very  real,  as  is  the  amount  of  time 
it  takes  the  shot  to  get  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  target.  So  if  gun  swing  is  stopped 


MILT  ANDERSON,  right,  got  the  rabbit 
Lewis  missed  due  to  not  following  through. 
Cory,  though,  still  deserves  congratula- 
tions. 

— that  is,  there’s  no  follow  through— 
the  shot  charge  is  going  to  hit  behind 
the  rabbit,  as  mine  did  in  the  example 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article. 

It  boils  down  to  a few  basics:  Don’t 
aim  the  shotgun  like  a rifle;  swing  the 
body  evenly,  coming  in  from  the  rear 
of  the  target  and  following  its  path; 
shoot  as  the  muzzle  flashes  out  in  front 
and  keep  the  gun  moving.  If  this 
sounds  simple,  it’s  because  it  is  simple. 
There  are  no  secrets  about  good  shoot- 
ing afield.  Good  shots  are  made,  not 
born.  Regular  success  may  not  come 
on  the  first  trip  out  or  even  during  the 
first  season,  but  I can  guarantee  that 
by  steadfastly  sticking  with  the  swing- 
through-and-shoot  formula,  your 
score  will  definitely  improve  over  the 
years.  . . . 


Setki  in  Snef . . . 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  First  Aid  Manual,  edited  by  James  W.  Fitzgerald,  Jr.  and 
John  Boswell,  Rawson,  Wade  Publishers,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  NYC  10017, 182  pp.,  soft- 
bound,  $7.95.  Designed  for  use  by  the  general  public,  this  manual  provides  easily 
understandable  directions,  with  appropriate  illustrations,  for  handling  many 
types  of  accidents  that  could  happen  at  home  or  in  the  field. 
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A 14-acre  eagle  wintering  area,  used 
by  hundreds  of  bald  eagles,  was  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation.  Ornithologists 
felt  this  was  a key  tract  in  the  Oak 
Valley  Eagle  Refuge,  which  was  pur- 
chased with  funds  raised  by  Illinois 
school  children. 


Stimulated  by  the  statistic  that  four 
wildlife  law  enforcement  officers  have 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  since 
1978,  the  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
tute examined  Western  and  Midwest- 
ern wildlife  agency  sidearm  policies 
and  found  that  the  annual  assault  rate 
per  100  officers  was  5.9  in  states  with 
an  optional  sidearm  policy  and  2.4  in 
states  with  a mandatory  sidearm  policy. 


Only  400  Kirtland’s  warblers  returned 
to  their  breeding  grounds  in  Michigan 
this  year,  down  14  percent  from  the  1981 
total. 


For  the  first  time  in  over  20  years, 
peregrine  falcons  have  successfully 
raised  young  in  Virginia.  The  parents 
were  raised  in  captivity  and  released  at 
hack  sites  as  part  of  a program  to  rees- 
tablish this  endangered  species  in  the 
East.  The  success  achieved  by  this  pair 
proves  the  captive-reared  birds  will  re- 
turn to  the  vicinity  of  their  release  site 
and  breed. 


Finding  that  unmowed  roadside 
ditches  account  for  17  percent  of  their 
pheasant  production  — only  pheasant 
restoration  plots  produce  more-the 
South  Dakota  Department  of  Game, 
Fish  & Parks  is  trying  to  keep  mowing 
machines  from  roadsides.  Unmowed 
ditches  also  provide  escape  cover  for 
young  chicks,  at  a time  when  many 
pheasants  are  forced  from  hay  fields 
during  early  cuttings. 


Twenty-one  eaglets  were  hacked  in 
New  York  this  past  summer  as  part  of  a 
10-year  program  designed  to  release 
152  eagles  and,  ultimately,  to  reestab- 
lish 40  nesting  pairs  in  the  state. 


U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  ob- 
servers assigned  to  Japanese  vessels 
fishing  in  the  U.S.  fisheries  conserva- 
tion zone,  to  monitor  the  incidental 
catch  of  marine  mammals,  have  be- 
come appalled  at  the  number  of  sea- 
birds killed  in  nets.  Estimates  indicate 
that  up  to  three-quarters  of  a million 
birds,  representing  17  species,  are  killed 
annually. 


The  NWF  reports  that  our  nation’s 
farmland  is  being  lost  to  erosion  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  a topsoil  loss  over  an 
area  the  size  of  Rhode  Island  in  less 
than  three  months. 


The  number  of  people  living  in  a bot- 
tle-ban state  essentially  doubled  with 
the  addition  of  New  York.  Beginning 
July,  1983,  a 5<p  deposit  will  be  required 
on  soda  and  beer  containers,  and  plas- 
tic loops  and  “pop  tops”  will  be  banned. 
Additionally,  a state  commission  has 
been  established  to  review  the  admin- 
istration and  economic  impact  of  the 
act. 


The  number  of  Americans  making  a 
living  by  farming  has  dropped  to  less 
than  3 percent.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  4.8 
percent,  and  in  1950  it  was  15.3  percent. 
With  financial  returns  far  below  the  in- 
flation rate,  fewer  people  can  afford  to 
own  and  operate  a farm. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  DEER 


Within  an  hour  after  the 
deer  is  harvested,  and 
before  the  deer  is 
moved,  the  carcass  tag 
must  be  filled  out  and 
separated  from  the 
hunting  license. 


Peel  Backing  "A"  from 
the  ear  tag.  Affix  the 
carcass  tag  to  the  self 
adhesive.  DON'T 
LITTER.  Put  the  backing 
in  your  pocket  and 
discard  it  when  you  get 
home. 


Bring  the  end  of  the  ear  tag  strip  up  and  around 
the  edge  of  the  ear  and  join  the  strip 
,Jfl  together  by  pressing  the 

adhesive  surfaces  to  each 
other.  Make  sure  the  carcass 
tag  is  visible  for  inspection. 


Slit  the  ear  half  an 
inch  from  the  side  — 
near  the  base  — and 
feed  Section  ''B''  of 
the  ear  tag  strip 
through  the  opening. 
Then  peel  the  backing 
from  Section  "B”  and 
put  the  backing  in 
your  pocket. 


REMEMBER,  the  ear  tag  and 
the  ear  strip  must  remain 
attached  to  the  ear  of  the 
deer  until  removed  by  a 
licensed  taxidermist,  or 
until  the  head  is  discarded. 

IT  IS  NOT  LEGAL  TO  ATTACH  ANY 
TAG  TO  A DEER  S ANTLERS  OR 
ANY  OTHER  PART  OF  THE  DEER 


TAGGING  REGULATIONS 


PYMATUNING 


Si  MIDDLE  CREEK 

-1  PA.  GAME  COMMISSION 


PA.  GAME  COMMISSION 


Make  Check  or  Money  Order 
Payable  to 

PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME  COMMISSION 

P.O.  Box  1567 


Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120 


/ 


Colorful  embroidered  patches  suitable  for  wearing  on  a jacket  and  decals 
which  will  adhere  to  metal  or  glass  are  now  available  for  the  Pymatuning  and 
Middle  Creek  Wildlife  Management  Areas.  Produced  in  response  to  public 
demand,  their  sale  benefits  Pennsylvania  wildlife.  Cost,  delivered,  is  $2  for  the 
patch,  $1  for  the  decal. 
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COVER  PAINTING  BY  J.M.  ROEVER 

Spending  a few  winter  days  in  a “big  woods”  deer  camp,  renew- 
ing acquaintances  with  friends,  relatives,  and  some  of  the  more 
permanent  woodland  residents  like  these  black-capped  chickadees, 
is,  for  many,  as  much  a part  of  Pennsylvania  deer  hunting  as  the 
prospects  of  bagging  a trophy  10-point.  And  when  it's  all  said  and 
done,  the  evening  sessions  around  the  cookstove  are  probably  the 
most  remembered  times  of  the  hunt. 
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A Look  Ahead 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

IN  THE  December,  1965,  GAME  NEWS,  then  editor  George  Harrison  editor- 
ialized on  my  appointment  to  Executive  Director  and  captioned  it  “A  New 
Beginning.”  Fortunately,  we  were  able  to  meet  most  of  the  challenges  and  ac- 
complish many  of  our  objectives.  As  your  retiring  Executive  Director,  I want  to 
pose  some  of  the  anticipated  problems — to  think  about  and  seek  solutions. 

Everyone  knows  that  money  is  all  important.  Many  state  wildlife  agencies 
are  experiencing  serious  financial  problems.  By  several  strokes  of  good  fortune, 
plus  a conservative  fiscal  policy  and  efficient  use  of  sportsmen’s  dollars,  we 
have  been  able  to  continue  and  expand  programs  with  general  license  fees 
established  in  1973.  At  that  time,  license  fees  made  up  75  percent  of  our  total 
income.  Today,  license  fees  represent  only  51  percent  of  our  total  income.  Obvi- 
ously, in  the  not  too  distant  future,  sportsmen  will  have  to  agree  to  higher 
license  fees.  While  this  should  not  be  a problem,  recognizing  how  some  seg- 
ments of  our  sportsmen  react,  there  could  be  trouble.  It  is  imperative  that  ade- 
quate funding  through  license  fees  be  available  to  support  the  programs  which 
provide  the  enjoyment  of  wildlife  by  sportsmen  and  all  citizens.  In  the  future, 
there  will  have  to  be  more  intensive  wildlife  management  and  sportsmen  must 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  hunting  as  we  know  it  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the 
availability  of  lands  to  hunt — private  and  public.  Adequate  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  additional  public  lands  are  already  problems  for  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry and  the  Game  Commission.  But  another  serious  problem  exists  that  could 
get  worse — local  and  regional  opposition  to  further  acquisition  by  the  public 
land  agencies.  Opponents  concerned  with  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  fail  to 
recognize  the  long-term  benefits  of  these  public  lands. 

Pennsylvania  sportsmen  should  applaud  the  cooperation  of  the  many  land- 
owners  who  allow  public  access  to  their  lands  for  hunting.  Through  improved 
respect  and  behavior,  sportsmen  must  work  for  the  continued  availability  of 
these  lands.  Should  good  relations  with  landowners  break  down,  serious  prob- 
lems would  result.  Should  the  Game  Commission  ever  become  saddled  with  en- 
forcement of  the  trespass  act,  as  some  suggest,  very  serious  consequences  would 
ensue.  I regard  continued  accessibility  of  lands  for  hunting  as  a real  problem. 

A problem  that  has  been  evident  for  years — one  not  readily  recognized  by 
many  sportsmen — is  the  loss  of  wildlife  habitat.  It  will  continue  and  may  even 
worsen.  The  cumulative  effect  of  many  small  and  often  subtle  losses  has  already 
impacted  severely  on  pheasant  habitat  and  numbers,  and  has  affected  numer- 
ous other  species  as  well. 

A continuing  problem  is  failure  by  sportsmen  and  the  public  to  gain  a better 
understanding  of  wildlife  management  and  Commission  programs.  For  years 
we  have  pondered  the  question:  “How  do  we  reach  them?”  We  have  expanded 
our  efforts,  and  I’m  sure  further  expansion  will  follow.  A part  of  this  problem  is 
resistance  to  change,  but  only  through  change  can  progress  prevail. 

We  probably  have  a better  public  understanding  of  deer  management  today 
than  ever  before,  but  there  are  problems  here,  too.  Because  of  the  recent  and 
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When  an  8-Point  Buck 
Nearly  Got  Me 

By  Daniel  Yurky 


IT  HAPPENED  when  I was  young 
and,  if  not  foolish,  not  very  cau- 
tious, either.  The  snow  had  been  gently 
falling  most  of  the  day,  and  out  on  the 
family  farm  at  Gipsy,  in  Indiana 
County,  it  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
weather  I wanted,  the  kind  any  deer 
hunter  wants  on  the  day  before  the 
season  is  to  begin.  A white  back- 
ground means  much  in  detecting  color 
and  movement  in  the  woodland,  and 
especially  in  detecting  the  neutral  color 
and  furtive  movement  of  the  shrewd 
and  cunning  white-tailed  deer. 

With  two  big  cardboard  boxes  of 
gear — hunting  clothes,  felts,  boots, 
ammo — plus  my  300  Savage,  I was 
ready  and  waiting  for  my  buddy, 
Charlie  Gromley,  to  pick  me  up. 
Charlie  lived  in  the  small  coal  mining 
town  of  Wilgus,  about  a mile  away. 
At  work  for  the  Maryland  Trogen 
Coal  Company,  we  had  planned  our 
trip,  to  begin  that  Thursday  after- 
noon. We  were  to  hunt  on  Friday,  the 
opening  day,  and  Saturday,  then  re- 
turn home  on  Sunday,  which  was  closed 
to  hunting  in  Pennsylvania. 

Our  destination  was  Clarence,  near 
Snow  Shoe,  in  Centre  County.  My 
cousin,  Martin  Simcisko,  nicknamed 
Peck,  lived  there,  and  we  were  to  stay 
with  him  during  our  hunt.  Peck,  an 
enthusiastic  hunter,  was  to  be  the  cap- 
tain of  our  three-man  party. 

It  was  about  4 o’clock  when  Charlie 
turned  into  the  snowy  driveway.  As  he 
came  through  the  door  he  shook  the 
snow  off  his  hunting  cap.  “Might  be  a 
rough  trip,”  he  remarked.  “Weather 
report  says  freezing  rain  and  hazar- 
dous driving.  Are  you  ready?  Ready 
for  an  accident  maybe?” 

Before  I had  a chance  to  answer,  he 
picked  up  a box  of  my  gear  and  started 
back  to  the  car.  With  the  rifle  and  the 


rest  of  my  stuff,  I followed.  We  set  off 
immediately.  The  trip  usually  took 
about  two  and  a half  hours,  and  we 
wanted  to  get  in  as  much  daylight 
driving  as  we  could  in  case  the  roads 
got  bad. 

Luckily,  as  we  drove  northeast  we 
left  the  storm  behind,  arriving  at 
Peck’s  house  without  difficulty.  How- 
ever, in  Centre  County  there  had  been 
several  inches  of  wet  snow  earlier  in 
the  day.  It  clung  to  the  trees  and 
bushes,  and  obviously  visibility  was 
going  to  be  a problem  the  next  day. 
Snow  on  the  ground  was  good;  snow 
sticking  on  every  twig  was  bad. 

Special  Meal 

Anticipation,  excitement,  whatever 
— something  makes  that  meal  on  the 
evening  before  the  opening  of  deer 
season  very  special.  The  warm  supper 
at  Peck’s  house  was  no  exception. 
With  it,  of  course,  came  the  discussion 
of  where  to  hunt  the  next  morning. 

“We’ll  try  Burned  Acre  first,”  Peck 
decided.  “Since  I’ll  be  using  the  shot- 
gun and  punkin  balls,  I’ll  make  a 
drive  and  you  and  Charlie  can  stand 
watch.” 

Peck  hunted  with  a shotgun  be- 
cause he  had  lost  his  right  eye  in  an 
accident.  Now  having  to  shoot  left- 
handed,  he  liked  a shotgun  because  it 
could  point  without  worrying  about 
lining  up  sights,  as  with  a rifle.  In  the 
thick  brushlands  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
could  hold  his  own  with  anyone  when 
it  came  to  shooting;  besides,  he  had 
the  invaluable  asset  of  knowing  deer 
and  their  ways. 

Burned  Acre  had  got  its  name  many 
years  before  when  a forest  fire  de- 
stroyed a fine  stand  of  timber.  A few 
charred  chestnut  stubs,  immense  old 
logs  in  decay  here  and  there,  and  big 
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black  stumps  were  all  that  remained. 
Scattered  patches  of  laurel  and 
scrubby  oak  covered  the  land,  ac- 
tually an  area  of  many  acres.  Brown 
leaves  clung  to  the  small  oaks,  making 
cover  good  for  deer  but  bad  for  hunt- 
ers. With  snow  clinging  to  every  leaf 
and  twig,  it  would  be  really  bad. 
However,  it  was  to  be  our  first  stop 
next  morning. 

Peck’s  wife  Kay  wakened  us  early 
that  December  day  with  the  appetiz- 
ing aroma  of  fresh-brewed  coffee  and 
frying  bacon.  I have  mentioned  that 
the  evening  meal  before  an  opening 
day  is  a pleasant  event;  the  early 
breakfast  of  opening  day  is  almost  as 
pleasant,  although  much  less  relaxed. 

“Let’s  go,”  Peck  said,  tense,  yet 
optimistic  and  eager.  More  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night.  When  we  got 
to  Burned  Acre,  a little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Peck’s  house,  we  found  that 
the  wet  snow  had  frozen  on  the  oak 
leaves.  The  cover  was  dense;  we  could 
see  only  a few  yards  into  the  brush. 

“Well,”  Peck  said,  “I’ll  try  to  work 
my  way  through  to  one  side.  You  two 
circle  around  to  the  other  side.  You’ll 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  posted.  I 
won’t  get  through  that  stuff  for  an 
hour  or  more.  I’ll  see  you  on  the  other 
side.” 

As  Charlie  and  I began  our  circle. 


we  had  gone  only  a short  distance 
when  a loud  noise  coming  directly 
toward  us  let  us  know  that  Peck  had 
jumped  something.  From  the  thicket 
bounded  a 4-pointer  at  full  speed. 
There  was  no  problem  seeing  the  ant- 
lers as  he  passed  within  no  more  than 
30  feet.  A couple  of  big  leaps  and  he 
was  out  of  sight  again  into  the  white 
undercover  with  a noise  of  breaking 
twigs  and  falling  snow.  Neither  of  us 
had  had  time  to  raise  a gun  for  a quick 
shot. 

“Boy — was  he  ever  carrying  the 
mail!” 

Charlie  and  I just  looked  at  each 
other,  stunned  by  the  all  too  sudden 
action.  Finally,  alert  and  tense,  we 
reached  our  posts  at  the  far  end  of  the 
patch,  hoping  for  another  chance,  one 
giving  us  more  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  excitement. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  a big  doe  with 
two  half-grown  young  sneaked  by, 
looking  back  occasionally.  The  three 
passed  about  halfway  between  Charlie 
and  me;  if  they  sensed  us  at  all,  they 
gave  no  sign  of  doing  so. 

A while  passed,  a time  of  strain  and 
anticipation.  Then  I heard  the  sound 
of  hunting  clothes  brushing  against 
scrub  oak,  a cough,  and  the  snap  of 
breaking  twigs  as  Peck  stepped  out, 
shaking  snow  from  his  cap  and  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

“Did  you  see  anything?” 

We  told  him  about  the  buck  and  the 
doe  with  the  young.  Our  story  brought 
a grin  to  his  face. 

“Let’s  just  stand  for  a couple  of 
hours.  Hunters  are  tramping  through 
the  woods,  and  the  deer  will  be  mov- 
ing. Maybe  we’ll  be  lucky.” 

We  took  stands  in  big  timber  where 
visibility  was  better,  agreeing  to  meet 
at  noon  on  an  old  log  road  that  fol- 
lowed the  ridge  to  a nearby  hunting 
camp.  From  my  stand  I saw  three 


FROM  THE  THICKET  bounded  a 4-pointer 
at  full  speed.  There  was  no  problem  seeing 
the  antlers  as  he  passed  within  no  more 
than  30  feet.  Neither  of  us  had  time  to  raise 
a gun  for  a quick  shot. 
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more  does  pass  by  within  the  next 
hour  or  two.  I knew  it  was  time  to 
head  for  the  road.  There  I found 
Charlie  and  Peck  waiting  for  me. 

“I  know  the  cook  over  here  at  this 
camp,”  Peck  said.  “Let’s  get  a cup  of 
coffee  from  him.” 

“You  guys  get  your  coffee,”  Charlie 
responded.  “I’m  going  to  try  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge  for  a little  while.” 

As  Peck  and  I walked  up  to  the 
camp,  we  could  see  a fine  6-point 
hanging  on  a tree  nearby.  We  stopped 
to  admire  it  just  as  Peck’s  friend,  the 
camp  cook,  came  out  on  the  porch. 

“Come  on  in  and  get  warm,”  he  in- 
vited. “I’m  the  only  one  here;  the 
other  guys  are  all  out  hunting.” 

After  a cup  of  coffee  and  a few  min- 
utes rest,  I told  Peck  we  had  better  get 
back  to  Charlie.  “He  may  need  our 
help  to  drag  his  buck  out  of  the 
woods.” 

As  we  walked  back  along  the  road, 
we  saw  Charlie.  The  big  smile  on  his 
face  gave  away  the  news  even  before 
he  said,  “I  got  mine.”  He  reached  for 
a handful  of  snow  to  wipe  some  blood 
off  the  back  of  his  hand.  “It’s  a 5- 
poinL” 

“No  prize  rack,”  Peck  said  when  we 
looked  at  the  deer,  “but  that  sure  is  a 
big  fella.  I’ll  betcha  he’ll  go  175 
pounds.”  His  guess  turned  out  to  be 
good;  the  scales  later  showed  the  buck 
to  be  just  a few  pounds  over  his  esti- 
mate. 

“I’ll  walk  out  and  get  the  car.” 
Charlie  said.  “I  think  I can  get  it  in 
here,  with  chains  on.  It’ll  save  us  a 
long  drag.” 

After  Charlie  left,  I began  to  back- 
track his  steps  to  where  he  had  pulled 
the  buck  out  of  the  woods.  I had  been 
told  by  old-timers  that  the  smell  of  a 
place  where  a deer  has  been  dressed 
out  will  attract  another  deer,  espe- 
cially a buck.  Hoping  it  might  be  true, 
I hurried  to  the  place  where  the  deer 
had  dropped  and  where  Charlie  had 
dressed  it  out.  The  first  thing  I noticed 
was  the  liver,  lying  with  the  entrails. 

“I  guess  he  doesn’t  like  liver,”  I said 
to  myself  as  I turned  away  to  look  for 


a place  to  stand  and  watch.  I noticed 
a stump  with  the  snow  brushed  off — 
probably  where  Charlie  had  been  sit- 
ting when  he  shot  his  buck.  I sat  down 
there,  slowly  turning  my  head  from 
side  to  side,  hoping  to  see  another. 

Only  moments  later  I saw  a large 
deer  off  to  my  right,  about  75  yards 
away.  Where  had  it  come  from!  I 
couldn’t  tell  if  it  was  a buck  as  its  head 
and  neck  were  behind  a big  oak.  Then 
I realized  that  it  had  its  head  bent 
down,  low  to  the  ground.  I eased  off 
the  safety  as  I raised  the  rifle  to  my 
shoulder  to  be  ready  if  I saw  antlers. 

Just  then  the  deer  raised  its  head 
and  I saw  a huge  rack!  At  the  same  in- 
stant it  was  off  at  full  speed.  My  shots 
echoed  through  the  forest:  one;  two, 
three!  I tried  to  zero  on  for  the  fourth, 
knowing  it  would  be  my  last  chance. 

A Complete  Somersault 

When  the  Savage  300  rang  out 
again,  the  big  buck  took  a complete 
somersault  downhill  and  lay  still. 
Quickly  I ran  up  to  it.  As  I got  closer,  I 
could  see  that  as  the  deer  had  fallen  its 
head  was  turned  under  the  body. 

It  lay  very  still. 

Well,  I thought,  I might  as  well  get 
a look  at  that  rack. 

I leaned  my  rifle  against  a sapling, 
the  fired  cartridge  case  still  in  the 
chamber,  and  pulled  my  hunting  knife 
from  its  sheath.  Holding  the  knife  in 
my  right  hand,  I pulled  the  head  from 
under  the  body  with  my  left.  Admiring 
the  beautiful  8 points,  I saw  the  bullet 
mark  well  below  the  eye,  through  the 
jaw. 

“What  a shot!”  I said  aloud.  “No 
meat  ruined  on  this  one — a perfect 
head  shot!” 

Suddenly  the  animal  seemed  to  ex- 
plode, and  I was  hanging  on  to  one 
antler  of  a 216-pound  white-tailed 
deer  that  was  standing  on  all  four 
legs,  fighting  for  its  life.  The  high 
velocity  bullet  had  shocked  the  deer 
into  unconsciousness,  it  was  too  low 
on  the  jaw  to  be  lethal — not  that  I had 
that  figured  out  at  the  moment. 

That  buck  was  no  longer  uncon- 
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WHEN  I LOOK  at  the  big  8-point  rack  among 
others  in  my  den,  I know  it  represents  some- 
thing special  from  a time  when  I was  young. 
I’m  not  particularly  proud  of  how  I got  it,  but 
I’m  not  ashamed  either. 

scious  and  the  next  few  seconds  were 
as  horrifying  as  any  hunter  could  im- 
agine! 

Luckily,  my  right  hand  still  grasped 
my  hunting  knife,  sharpened  to  a keen 
edge  the  day  before.  As  I desperately 
clung  to  the  antler  with  my  left  hand, 
I stabbed  and  cut  at  the  big  buck’s 
throat  with  all  my  might.  We  swayed 
in  a circle,  the  deer  still  on  all  fours.  I 
heard — or  felt — the  knife  blade  touch 
bone.  Before  the  buck  dropped  again, 
I had  two  thirds  of  the  neck  cut 
through. 

Blood  was  all  over  me,  my  hands, 
my  face,  my  clothes.  Slowly  coming  to 
my  senses  moments  later,  I began  to 
realize  how  close  I had  come  to  what 
might  have  been  a real  tragedy.  Be- 
lieve me,  I was  trembling. 

Suddenly  I heard  a shout  from  the 
direction  of  the  road.  Peck  had  heard 
my  shots. 


“Did  ya  get  ’im?”  he  yelled  as  he 
came  near.  Then  I saw  his  eyes  widen 
in  amazement.  “What  happened  to 
you!  You’re  all  bloody!  What  the  . . . 
are  you  all  right?” 

“Yeah,  I’m  all  right  now,”  I said 
weakly.  I began  to  tell  him  of  what 
had  happened. 

“You’re  lucky,”  Peck  said.  “He 
could  have  cut  you  all  to  pieces.  That 
could  be  your  blood  all  over  the 
snow.” 

We  pulled  the  buck  out  to  the  road, 
with  Peck  doing  most  of  the  pulling.  I 
still  felt  weak  and  shaken,  not  at  all 
like  one  who  has  just  got  himself  a fine 
white-tailed  deer. 

Shortly,  Charlie  arrived  with  the 
car. 

“You  got  another  one!”  he  exclaimed 
as  he  got  out.  “And  what  a rackl  You 
trying  to  make  me  look  bad?”  Then  he 
noticed  me,  bloody  from  head  to  foot. 
“What  in  blazes  happened  to  you?” 

Again  I had  to  tell  my  story,  the 
first  of  many  times  I was  to  repeat  the 
tale  of  the  buck  that  nearly  got  me.  It 
was  the  main  subject  around  the  sup- 
per table  that  evening  as  Peck  and 
Charlie  cross-examined  me  for  details, 
laughing  about  it  all  the  while — ner- 
vously, to  cover  their  concern.  But  I 
couldn’t  even  laugh  nervously  about 
it. 

Our  second  day  of  hunting  was  an- 
ticlimactic.  Charlie  and  I did  our  best 
to  drive  a buck  past  Peck,  but  we  had 
no  luck. 

Driving  home  on  Sunday,  Charlie 
said  with  a grin,  “You’re  the  first  guy  I 
ever  knew  who  killed  his  buck  with  a 
hunting  knife.” 

Since  then  I have  had  a good  many 
hunts  with  Charlie  and  Peck  near 
Burned  Acre  on  the  Ridge  Road  in 
Centre  County.  But  when  I look  at  the 
big  8-point  rack  among  others  in  my 
den,  I know  it  represents  something 
special  from  a time  when  I was 
young.  I’m  not  particularly  proud  of 
how  I got  it,  but  I’m  not  ashamed 
either. 
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Glass  Sight  Trophy 

By  Howard  Mortimer 


6 4 "PUTTING  A scope  on  a handgun 
X would  be  like  . . . “Don’s  face 
grimaced  as  he  searched  for  the  proper 
simile.  . like  putting  velvet  seat 
covers  on  a Jeep.” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know,”  I said,  “velvet 
seat  covers  might  be  all  right.” 

“Don’t  be  ridiculous,”  he  coun- 
tered. It  was  obvious  he  was  serious. 

“Okay.  I’m  only  kidding.  But  I still 
don’t  see  what’s  so  wrong  with  scop- 
ing a handgun.  I mean,  if  you  like  a 
scope  on  a rifle,  why  wouldn’t  you 
like  one  on  a handgun?” 

“Because  it’s  defeating  the  whole 
purpose  of  carrying  a handgun.  You’re 
the  one  who  got  me  started  hunting 
with  a handgun,”  he  said.  “You  al- 
ways talked  about  how  light  and  easy 
to  carry  a handgun  is,  and  how  you 
like  it  because  it  leaves  your  hands 
free,  and  how  you  like  it  because  it’s 
easy  to  handle  and  ...” 

“Yes,  I remember  all  that,”  I said, 
“but  I don’t  see  how  putting  a scope 
on  my  handgun  changes  any  of  that.” 
“It  does  because  a handgun  with  a 
scope  is  big  and  clumsy  again,  almost 
as  bad  as  a rifle.  And  another  thing,” 
he  continued,  “you  always  said  hand- 
gun hunting  is  close-in  hunting.  It 
gives  you  a chance  to  go  into  thickets 
where  rifle  hunters  seldom  go  because 
the  brush  is  too  thick  for  them.  How 
are  you  going  to  use  a scope  in  heavy 
brush?” 

I had  to  concede  that  point.  A scope 
would  restrict  my  hunting  in  heavy 
brush,  but  its  other  advantages  seemed 
to  outweigh  that  point.  I wasn’t  inter- 
ested in  reaching  farther  out  with  my 
handgun  so  I wouldn’t  need  a power- 
ful sight.  All  I really  wanted  to  do  was 
improve  my  sighting  ability,  and  I felt 
any  scope  would  do  that,  even  a IV2X. 

The  sights  on  my  handguns  had 
always  caused  me  problems  in  the 
field.  With  a rifle  I had  actually  four 


inter-related  points.  Not  only  did  the 
front  and  rear  sights  have  to  line  up 
with  my  target,  but  the  stock  also  had 
to  fit  firmly  into  its  familiar  niche 
against  my  cheek.  When  the  target, 
both  sights,  and  the  stock  were  right,  I 
fired.  But  the  handgun  had  nothing  to 
lay  against  my  cheek.  With  it  I had 
only  the  two  sights  and  the  target  to 
line  up.  On  the  practice  range  that 
was  never  a problem.  Even  when  I 
used  my  handgun  for  woodchucks,  it 
seldom  bothered  me.  But  there  was 
always  something  about  a big  buck — 
or  even  a little  buck — that  boosted  my 
blood  pressure  and  made  me  hurry  my 
shot.  More  often  than  not,  when  I 
hurried  a shot  I missed.  Most  often,  I 
shot  over  the  deer.  In  my  excitement, 
I would  put  only  the  front  sight  on  the 
deer.  The  rear  sight  never  came  all  the 
way  into  line,  and  the  shot  would  be 
high.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a scope  was 
the  one  sure  way  of  solving  this  prob- 
lem. If  I placed  the  crosshair  on  the 
deer,  everything  would  have  to  be 
lined  up. 

The  222  Barrel 

I chose  the  222  barrel  for  my 
Thompson  Center  Contender  and 
bought  a IV2X  Phantom  scope  for  it. 
The  222  had  enough  power  for  close- 
range  whitetails.  I was  sure  of  that 
because  I had  already  taken  several 
deer  with  it,  and  it  provided  all  the 
stopping  power  I could  want.  The 
IV2X  scope  would  give  me  a single 
sight,  yet  there  wasn’t  enough  magni- 
fication to  cause  me  problems  in  the 
woods.  It  seemed  like  a perfect  match- 
up. But  after  a few  days  I was  afraid  I 
had  made  the  wrong  decision.  Even 
though  the  scope  was  small  and  light, 
the  gun  now  seemed  unwieldy  and  out 
of  balance.  I had  to  admit  that  the 
scope  made  almost  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  balance  of  the  gun,  but 
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it  gave  the  appearance  of  being  out  of 
balance,  and  that  bothered  me.  Also 
the  holster  was  larger — to  accomo- 
date the  scope — and  it  felt  awkward 
on  my  hip. 

Even  so,  I decided  that  as  long  as  I 
had  gone  this  far,  I might  as  well  give 
it  a try.  I worked  out  a moving  target 
range  on  an  old  stripmine  spoil  bank. 
I set  up  a dozen  empty  quart  cans 
about  halfway  up  the  bank.  When  I 
hit  a can,  it  started  to  roll  down  the 
bank.  While  it  was  moving,  I tried  to 
reload,  find  the  rolling  can  in  the 
scope,  and  hit  it  again  before  it  got  to 
the  bottom.  A few  days  of  practice 
like  this  and  I felt  ready  to  try  it  on 
live  game. 

I hunted  woodchucks  every  chance 
I got,  and  found  that  my  hours  of 
practice  paid  off.  I was  able  to  score 
pretty  regularly  on  running  chucks, 
and  that  made  me  feel  pretty  secure 
for  deer  season. 

My  Doubts  Returned 

But  my  doubts  returned  with  the 
daylight  on  the  first  morning  of  buck 
season.  The  day  was  overcast,  and 
even  by  7:30  I wasn’t  sure  I’d  be  able 
to  see  well  enough  to  shoot  effectively 
— at  least  not  where  I wanted  to  hunt. 
In  the  open  areas  a skiff  of  snow  on 
the  ground  made  things  light  enough 
for  easy  shooting,  but  I didn’t  want  to 
hunt  in  the  open.  That  was  for  rifle 
hunters  with  their  long  range  capabil- 
ities. I wanted  to  sneak  through  hem- 
lock thickets  and  heavy  underbrush. 
This  was  the  kind  of  hunting  which 
had  enticed  me  to  a handgun  in  the 
first  place,  and  I wasn’t  ready  to  give 
it  up. 

I spent  all  the  first  morning 
stumped  up  under  a favorite  old  hem- 
lock, but  the  action  was  slow  and  the 
few  deer  I did  spot  were  either  too  far 
off  to  see  well  or  in  brush  that  was  too 
thick.  After  finishing  a sandwich  and 
a candy  bar  about  noon,  I decided  to 
move  on. 

I started  through  a heavy  thicket  of 
crab  apples  and  scrub  oaks,  and  was 
rewarded  almost  immediately.  Just  in- 


side the  heavy  brush  four  deer  had 
been  bedded  down.  I saw  the  tails  of 
two  of  them  and  found  the  beds  of  all 
four — little  oval  shaped  patches  where 
the  snow  had  melted  off  the  leaves. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  beds, 
they  had  been  there  most  of  the  day, 
maybe  all  day.  I was  excited  at  the 
prospect.  No  one  had  pushed  these 
deer,  and  if  there  had  been  a buck 
with  them  when  the  season  started,  he 
was  probably  still  with  them. 

I moved  ahead  slowly.  I didn’t  want 
to  shove  them  into  another  hunter  un- 
til I got  a look  at  them  first.  I tried  to 
be  as  silent  as  possible,  but  they  moved 
ahead  of  me,  just  out  of  sight,  deeper 
into  the  heavy  underbrush.  They  ob- 
viously could  smell  me  or  hear  me 
when  I couldn’t  see  them. 

I stopped  beside  an  old  windfall 
and  waited.  I sat  there  for  a half- 
hour,  hoping  they  would  get  tired  of 
this  game  and  lie  down  once  more. 

When  I started  out  again,  I was 
more  cautious,  slower  than  ever.  I 
strained  my  eyes  and  ears  for  any  sign 
or  sound  of  movement  in  front  of  me. 
Every  stump  looked  like  a deer.  Then 
about  45  yards  in  front  of  me  and  a 
little  off  to  the  left  I saw  the  form  of  a 
deer  watching  me,  ears  poker  stiff, 
body  motionless.  I waited,  but  it  re- 
fused to  move.  My  view  of  the  top  of 
her  head  was  perfect.  She  was  bald. 
Behind  her,  maybe  15  yards  farther 
back,  I could  see  the  legs  of  another 
deer,  but  only  the  legs.  It  would  not 
move  from  the  heavy  brush  that  hid 
its  body  and  head. 

Just  off  to  the  doe’s  right  there  was 
movement — nothing  very  evident, 
but  I was  sure  I had  seen  movement.  I 
tried  to  get  a look  at  the  second  deer’s 
head,  but  it  refused  to  move.  Then, 
near  the  point  where  I had  seen  move- 
ment, a deer  stepped  out  of  the  brush 
into  a patch  of  sunlight  filtering 
through  the  thick  cover.  The  only  part 
that  caught  my  attention  was  the  top 
of  its  head,  the  gleaming  white,  pol- 
ished antlers.  I started  to  slowly  raise 
my  gun,  but  before  I got  it  even  half- 
way up,  he  whirled  and  disappeared 
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into  the  brush,  the  others  following 
him. 

My  impulse  was  to  start  after  him 
immediately,  but  I waited.  Hours 
seemed  to  pass  but  was  probably  no 
more  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes. 
Then  I started  creeping  ahead  again. 
Walk  one  step,  stop  two,  I kept  re- 
minding myself. 

The  snow  was  too  thin  to  make 
tracking  easy,  and  that  might  have 
been  good  because  I had  to  go  slowly. 
Also,  the  brush  was  so  heavy  that  in 
many  places  I had  to  squeeze  through 
on  my  hands  and  knees.  But  the 
thought  of  those  gleaming  antlers 
pushed  me  on.  In  the  next  hour  I 
traveled  all  of  300  yards,  most  of  it  in 
segments  of  three  feet  or  less.  I had 
just  squeezed  under  a big  leaning  oak 
and  was  starting  to  straighten  up 
when  I saw  him  again. 

He  was  standing  still,  looking  di- 
rectly at  me,  about  60  yards  away.  He 
was  behind  two  trees,  head  visible  on 
the  right,  tail  on  the  left.  Between  the 
trees  I could  see  a small  section  of  his 
body,  perhaps  six  inches  wide,  just  be- 
hind his  right  shoulder.  The  only  shot 
I could  take  would  have  to  be  between 
those  trees,  and  at  60  yards  that  six 
inches  looked  more  like  one.  I waited 
in  a half  crouched  position  until  he 
looked  toward  the  does  he  was  travel- 
ing with.  Then  I carefully  slipped  the 
gun  from  its  holster  and  straightened 
my  stance  just  a little.  For  the  first 
time  I felt  truly  thankful  that  I had 
scoped  my  handgun. 

I cocked  the  hammer,  placed  the 
crosshairs  between  the  trees,  and 
squeezed.  Even  the  slightest  jerk  on 
the  trigger  would  pull  the  bullet  off 
course  and  send  it  thudding  into  one 
of  the  trees.  The  gun’s  discharge 
startled  me,  I had  been  squeezing  so 
intently.  With  the  recoil,  I lost  sight  of 


CLOSER  EXAMINATION  showed  that  my 
shot  had  been  perfectly  placed,  in  the  only 
spot  I could  possibly  shoot.  The  little  222 
slug  had  expanded  on  contact  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  buck’s  heart. 

the  deer.  When  the  gun  came  back 
down,  I instinctively  broke  it  open 
and  slid  another  cartridge  into  the 
chamber.  Then  I looked  for  the  buck. 

At  first  I couldn’t  see  him.  I edged 
forward,  eyes  straining.  Then  I spot- 
ted him.  He  was  motionless,  at  the 
base  of  the  trees  where  he  had  been 
standing.  Closer  examination  showed 
that  my  shot  had  been  almost  per- 
fectly placed,  in  the  only  spot  I could 
possibly  shoot.  The  little  222  slug  had 
expanded  on  contact  and  completely 
destroyed  the  buck’s  heart.  A few  in- 
ches on  either  side,  and  I would  have 
missed  him  cleanly. 

Just  for  my  own  satisfaction  I paced 
off  the  distance — 62  steps.  It  was  a 
shot  that  would  have  been  pure  luck 
for  me  without  a scope.  But  with  my 
glass  sight,  I had  my  buck. 
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MISERABLE  MONDAY 

By  George  Harrison 


THERE  IS  NO  better  way  to  hunt 
deer,  in  my  opinion,  than  from  a 
good  stand.  At  least  it  has  worked  well 
for  me. 

For  the  past  nineteen  years  I have 
sat  on  the  same  square  foot  of  turf  in 
Huntingdon  County  during  the  open- 
ing hours  of  each  Pennsylvania  buck 
season.  It  has  been  rewarding.  Not 
only  have  I been  successful  in  taking 
deer  from  that  stand,  but  I have  also 
gotten  a big  charge  out  of  becoming  a 
part  of  that  small  white  pine  wood- 
land for  a couple  of  days  each  year.  As 
a devoted  birdwatcher,  I look  forward 
to  seeing  pileated  woodpeckers,  chick- 
adees, nuthatches  and  an  occasional 
wild  turkey  in  my  little  woodland. 
There  are  also  numerous  gray  squir- 
rels as  well  as  an  occasional  red  fox 
and  weasel  to  distract  me.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  something  happen- 
ing all  the  time  in  those  couple  of 
acres,  from  dramatic  changes  in 
weather  conditions  to  the  varying 
changes  in  hunter  pressure  on  the  sur- 
rounding countryside.  In  other  words, 
no  matter  how  many  hours  I am  re- 
quired to  sit  there  before  taking  a 
deer,  I am  never  bored. 

For  the  past  sixteen  years,  I have 
also  been  deer  hunting  from  a similar 
stand  in  the  midlands  of  my  adopted 
state  of  Wisconsin.  Fortunately  for 
me,  it  is  possible  to  hunt  on  the  open- 
ing dates  in  both  states  because  in 
Wisconsin  deer  season  always  begins 
on  the  weekend  before  Thanksgiving 
and  in  Pennsylvania  it’s  the  Monday 
after.  In  fact,  I have  secretly  felt  that 
those  dates  were  set  that  way  just  to 
accommodate  my  deer  hunting  needs. 

In  spite  of  successes  in  both  states,  it 
was  not  until  1978  that  I scored 
doubles,  taking  6-point  bucks  in  both 
states  at  precisely  9 o’clock  on  the 
opening  mornings.  Indeed,  I was  so 
proud  of  my  accomplishment  that  I 


sold  Sports  Afield  the  idea  of  running 
an  article  titled  “Two  State  Buck 
Hunt.” 

By  the  time  the  1979  season  rolled 
around  and  my  article  had  been  pub- 
lished, I was  feeling  pretty  cocky 
about  the  chance  of  repeating  my 
feat.  However,  all  the  air  went  out  of 
my  sails  when,  in  Wisconsin,  not  only 
did  I not  fire  the  rifle,  but  I didn’t 
even  see  a buck.  Nevertheless,  when 
my  teenage  son  Pete  and  I drove 
across  the  turnpikes  en  route  to  our 
beloved  Pennsylvania  mountains,  we 
were  once  again  filled  with  confi- 
dence. Surely,  one  or  both  of  us  would 
put  venison  in  the  freezer  before  the 
week  was  over. 

Shared  The  Experience 

Since  Pete  was  12-years-old,  he  had 
been  sitting  with  me  on  my  Pennsyl- 
vania deer  stand.  We  had  shared  the 
experience  of  killing  a couple  of  nice 
bucks.  But  when  Peter  reached  16,  he 
selected  his  own  stand.  It  is  located  in 
the  same  white  pine  woodland  as 
mine,  but  far  enough  away  and  over 
the  brow  of  a hill  to  be  out  of  the  line 
of  fire.  At  that  time,  Pete  had  not 
killed  a deer,  but  he  was  confident 
1979  would  be  his  year. 

The  weather  was  spring-like, 
though  there  was  the  threat  of 
showers.  Little  did  we  know,  as  we 
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FORTUNATELY  FOR  ME,  it  is  possible  to 
hunt  on  the  opening  days  in  both  Wisconsin 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  I have  secretly 
felt  that  those  dates  were  set  just  to  accom- 
modate my  deer  hunting  needs. 

renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the 
area,  what  the  Red  Gods  had  in  store 
for  us  on  the  following  day. 

Our  optimism  was  strengthened  by 
the  fresh  deer  signs  we  found  through- 
out the  white  pine  woodland.  There 
were  buck  rubs,  tracks,  droppings  and 
freshly  browsed  shrubs.  A great  open- 
ing day  appeared  to  be  in  the  offing. 

That  feeling  changed  to  consider- 
able doubt,  however,  when  we  awak- 
ened to  the  downpour  on  the  cabin 
roof  an  hour  before  hunting  was  to 
begin.  Undaunted,  we  dressed  warmly 
and  after  a hearty  breakfast  donned 
rain  gear  and  headed  for  our  stands. 
Sloshing  through  the  mud  and  rain, 
Pete  and  I wished  each  other  luck 
when  we  parted  at  the  edge  of  the 
pine  woods.  The  rain  was  coming 
down  even  harder  by  the  time  I sat 
down  next  to  the  old  white  pine  log 
which  I’d  hidden  behind  for  so  many 
years. 

As  the  legal  shooting  hour  arrived 
— without  the  usual  burst  of  gunfire 
throughout  the  surrounding  area — 
the  rain  turned  to  snow  and  I found 
that  keeping  warm  was  becoming  an 
increasing  problem.  An  hour  later. 


snow  turned  back  to  rain,  which  then 
fell  with  conviction. 

Huddled  against  my  aging  log  and 
getting  wetter  by  the  minute,  I re- 
called another  deer  season  opener  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  mid-’60s  when 
weather  conditions  fogged  virtually 
every  rifle  scope  in  the  state.  The 
scope  manufacturers  of  America  were 
flooded  with  returned  units  which 
had  been  damaged  by  the  unique  wet 
weather  conditions.  Wondering  if  this 
was  going  to  be  a repeat  performance, 
I raised  my  rifle  and,  to  my  disgust, 
found  my  scope  barely  translucent.  In 
fact,  it  was  so  thoroughly  fogged  that 
had  a buck  appeared  within  range,  I 
would  have  been  unable  to  find  him 
in  the  scope. 

That  did  it!  I decided  to  give  up. 
Besides,  it  was  after  10  a.m.,  the  magic 
hour  at  which  time  everyone’s  chances 
of  killing  a buck  are  reduced  dramati- 
cally (45  percent  of  all  bucks  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  gun  seasons  are  taken  in 
the  first  three  hours) . I had  not  seen  a 
single  deer,  buck  or  doe,  during  that 
normally  active  period  in  which  I 
often  see  two  dozen.  They  just  were 
not  moving  and  there  were  no  hunters 
in  the  woods  to  push  them  out  of  the 
cover. 

Pete  Still  Alert 

Sloshing  over  to  Pete’s  stand,  I 
found  an  amazingly  resilient  boy, 
alert  and  ready  for  action.  His  scope 
was  still  in  good  shape  and  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  up  because  of  “a  little 
rain.” 

“Ah,  youth,”  I told  myself  as  I 
headed  down  into  the  creek  bottom 
toward  the  cabin.  I didn’t  get  far, 
however,  because  the  creek  was  now  a 
raging  torrent,  over  its  banks  and 
swelling  to  the  size  of  a small  river. 
There  was  no  way  to  get  across. 

Defeated  every  time,  I decided  to 
head  back  to  my  stand  and  wait  until 
the  water  level  subsided.  A few  miser- 
able hours  passed.  I saw  no  deer,  not 
even  any  birds.  I decided  to  check  the 
creek  again.  The  water  was  even 
higher,  so  I decided  to  take  the  long 
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walk  to  the  only  bridge  I knew  of  in 
the  area  that  crossed  the  creek.  Fear- 
ing I was  catching  pneumonia  now,  I 
hurried  along  the  trail  to  the  bridge. 
Even  before  I got  close,  I could  see 
that  it,  too,  was  flooded  and  impass- 
able. There  was  no  choice  but  to  hike 
all  the  way  back  to  the  stand  and 
beyond  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
creek.  I routed  myself  past  Pete’s 
stand  to  keep  him  up  to  date  on  the 
water  conditions  and  advise  him  that 
his  best  route  back  to  camp,  when  he 
was  ready  to  give  up,  was  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain  where  the  creek 
was  normally  a trickle. 

It  was  no  surprise  that  the  stream 
was  much  more  than  just  a trickle 
when  I got  there,  but  it  was  fordable. 
After  another  half-hour  of  soaking 
misery  I was  on  the  cabin  porch,  boots 
squishing,  clothes  dripping.  The  rest 
of  my  hunting  buddies  had  been  back 
to  the  cabin  for  hours.  None  had  seen 
a deer. 

Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to 
give  up  that  day  until  shooting  hours 
were  over.  What  willpower.  I really 
was  amazed  and  somewhat  envious 
that  he  could  withstand  that  kind  of 
physical  discomfort.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  not  rewarded  for  his  efforts. 

The  second  day  of  hunting  wasn’t 
much  better,  though  the  weather  had 
improved.  We  were  not  surprised  to 
find  out  that  more  than  three  inches 
of  rain  had  fallen  in  a few  hours  on 
the  previous  day. 

So,  the  1979  deer  season  was  a bum- 
mer. For  that  reason,  Pete  and  I were 
two  very  disappointed  guys  as  we 
deadheaded  back  across  the  express- 
ways to  Wisconsin,  having  seen  vir- 


we deadheaded  back  across  the  express- 
way to  Wisconsin,  having  seen  virtually 
nothing  in  two  days  of  hunting.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  our  deer  hunting  history  that 
had  happened. 


tually  nothing  in  two  days  of  hunting. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  our  deer  hunt- 
ing history  that  had  happened.  We 
hope  it  will  be  the  last.  The  Red  Gods 
certainly  frowned  on  us  that  year,  and 
no  doubt  on  a great  many  other  deer 
hunters  in  Pennsylvania. 

Nevertheless,  I am  pleased  to  report 
that  our  rough  experiences  in  the  1979 
season  didn’t  do  any  permanent  dam- 
age, for  I recorded  another  double 
buck  kill  in  1980  ...  4 points  on  each 
this  time,  at  exactly  7:15  on  the  open- 
ing mornings  in  both  states. 

The  Red  Gods  had  smiled  again. 


Thoughts  While  Walking 

He  went  back  through  the  Wet  Wild  Woods,  waving  his  wild  tail,  and  walking  by  his 
wild  lone.  But  he  never  told  anybody. 

— Rudyard  Kipling 
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Pennsylvania’s  Elk  Herd 


By  Bob  Mitchell 

PGC  Information  Writer 


NESTLED  IN  THE  wooded  moun- 
tains of  Elk  and  Cameron  coun- 
ties live  the  progeny  of  177  elk  ( Cervus 
elaphus  nelsoni)  brought  into  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
in  an  effort  to  reestablish  this  regal 
species  in  the  East.  They  came  from 
Wyoming’s  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  a South  Dakota  game  preserve, 
and  from  a private  preserve  here  in 
Pennsylvania.  Although  this  band  of 
elk  has  not  repopulated  the  state,  a 
small  core  has  been  holding  its  own 
over  the  past  70  years  and  still  remains 
in  this  relatively  remote  area. 

Before  white  settlers  arrived  on  this 
continent,  elk  were  found  throughout 
Pennsylvania.  There  are  records  of 
large  numbers  being  shot  in  the  area 
which  is  now  Philadelphia.  But  rapid 


expansion  and  exploitation  by  early 
immigrants  caused  the  elk  to  retreat. 
By  1750  they  were  considered  rare, 
and,  according  to  Henry  W.  Shoe- 
maker’s “Pennsylvania  Deer  and  Their 
Horns,”  published  in  1915,  the  last 
eastern  elk  ( C.e . canadensis)  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  killed  by  John  D.  Decker 
in  1877. 

After  their  stocking  between  1913 
and  1926  (Figure  1),  elk  numbers 
grew  and  a hunting  season  was  estab- 
lished in  1923.  Bulls  with  four  or  more 
points  per  antler  were  fair  game. 
Hunters  were  limited  to  stillhunting 
and  driving  was  illegal.  From  1923 
through  1931,  98  bulls  were  taken  and 
78  more  elk  were  killed  illegally  or  for 
crop  damage.  But  the  population  did 
not  continue  to  expand  so  the  hunting 
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season  was  closed  and  has  remained 
so  ever  since.  And  today  the  elk  are 
confined  to  the  remote  mountains  of 
northcentral  Pennsylvania. 

Not  much  is  known  about  Pennsyl- 
vania’s elk  herd  between  1931  and  the 
early  ’70s,  but  it’s  safe  to  assume  their 
numbers  remained  relatively  constant 
during  those  four  decades.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  were  few 
game  protectors  back  then,  and  trans- 
portation, communications  and  re- 
search techniques  were  archaic  by 
today’s  standards. 

Beginning  in  the  early  ’70s,  concur- 
rent with  the  growing  public  concern 
for  and  appreciation  of  the  outdoors, 
interest  in  the  elk  herd  was  rekindled 
and  research  was  begun. 

Various  investigators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  under  the 
leadership  of  Dr.  John  L.  George, 
began  to  study  the  elk  herd.  From  this 
work,  data  on  elk  natural  history, 
population  dynamics  and  habitat  re- 
lationships were  assembled. 

Elk  belong  to  the  Cervidae  family, 
which  also  includes  deer,  moose  and 


caribou.  Elk,  weighing  up  to  900 
pounds,  are  substantially  larger  than 
deer — although  almost  annually  at 
least  one  overanxious  hunter  fails  to 
make  the  distinction.  Food  habits  of 
elk  are  different  from  those  of  deer,  as 
elk  prefer  to  graze  on  grasses  and 
forbs,  while  deer  prefer  to  browse  on 
tree  and  shrub  buds.  These  differences 
are  not  absolute,  as  deer  will  graze 
and  elk  will  browse.  However,  these 
preferences  must  be  considered  by 
wildlife  managers. 

Another  difference  that  has  impor- 
tant management  ramifications  is  that 
elk  have  a lower  reproductive  poten- 
tial than  deer.  Elk  do  not  reach  sexual 
maturity  until  an  older  age  than  deer. 
While  50  percent  of  female  deer  fawns 
conceive  at  five  or  six  months,  female 
elk  don’t  begin  breeding  until  15  or  16 
months  and  only  23  percent  do  so. 
And  while  most  mature  does  produce 
two  fawns,  mature  cow  elk  (over  two 
years  of  age)  produce  only  one  calf. 
These  are  just  a few  of  the  reasons  elk 
need  to  be  managed  differently  than 
deer. 


DURING  THE  stocking  efforts  seventy 
years  ago,  elk  were  transported  in  crates  on 
railroad  cars,  above.  Frank  Gardner,  left, 
was  one  of  the  98  successful  hunters  who 
took  a bull  between  the  years  1923  and  1931. 
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Figure  1.  Historic  Eik  Range  in  Pennsylvania 


Last  Range  Of  Native  Elk 


8 Populations  1936 


Elk  Killed  1913-1936,  Upper  Number 
-2-)  Represents  Legal  Bulls;  Lower  Number 

Represents  Number  Illegal  OrForCrop  Dan- 


Elk  have  been  systematically  cen- 
sused  since  1971  (Figure  2).  Since 
1974  the  population  has  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  20  percent. 
The  most  recent  tally,  taken  in  Janu- 
ary 1982,  revealed  135  elk,  an  18  per- 
cent increase  over  the  previous  year’s 
total  of  114. 

Most  wildlife  population  estimates 
are  determined  by  sampling  portions 
of  the  population  and  then  extrapolat- 
ing to  the  entire  region,  but  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  locate  and  count 
every  Pennsylvania  elk.  This  is  feas- 
ible because  relatively  few  elk  live  in  a 
small  area. 

The  actual  census  is  a complicated 
process.  It  involves  over  40  people  and 
requires  precise  coordination  during  a 
two-day  period.  (The  census  is  pos- 
sible in  two-days  only  because  of  pre- 
liminary field  work  which  determines 
the  approximate  locations  of  the  elk 
immediately  preceding  the  census.) 


Employees  assigned  to  DER’s  Bureau 
of  Forestry  office  in  Emporium  moni- 
tor elk  on  a year-round  basis  and  have 
a good  idea  of  their  numbers  and 
where  they  are  at  any  time.  This  moni- 
toring is  intensified  immediately  prior 
to  the  actual  census,  so  when  the  tally 
begins  the  approximate  locations  of 
most  elk  are  already  known. 

On  both  census  days,  up  to  25  per- 
sons, hiking  two-to-six-mile  survey 
routes  along  ridgetops  and  down 
stream  drainages,  cover  the  elk  range 
in  systematic  fashion,  ensuring  that 
all  areas  are  covered  and  that  no  ani- 
mals are  counted  twice.  These  hikers 
look  for  elk  and  fresh  elk  sign,  primar- 
ily tracks  and  beds,  and  note  locations 
of  findings  on  a map.  Radio  contact  is 
then  made  with  a helicopter  overfly- 
ing the  project  area.  Most  animals  are 
actually  spotted  from  the  helicopter, 
rather  than  by  the  persons  on  the 
ground.  Age  and  sex  ratios  are  deter- 
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mined  and  the  information  is  logged. 

For  management  purposes,  the  elk 
population  is  broken  into  four  cate- 
gories: bulls  with  branched  antlers 
(those  at  least  2 Vi  years  old);  spike 
bulls  (usually  lVi  years  old);  antler- 
less elk;  and  unknowns. 

Unlike  deer,  which  lose  their  antlers 
during  December  and  January,  elk 
usually  do  not  drop  their  antlers  until 
March  and  April. 

An  intense  effort  is  expended  over  a 
short  period  so  that  all  animals  are 
accounted  for  at  essentially  the  same 
time.  Elk  might  move  20  or  more 
miles  in  a matter  of  days,  so  if  the  cen- 
sus period  were  drawn  out,  it’s  likely 
some  animals  would  be  counted  more 
than  once  and  others  might  be  missed 
entirely. 

After  the  census  is  completed,  biol- 
ogists and  others  familiar  with  elk 
analyze  accumulated  data.  Herd  loca- 
tions and  numbers  are  plotted  on  a 
map,  along  with  the  locations  of  indi- 
vidual stragglers. 

It’s  possible  some  animals  go  un- 
detected. However,  elk  are  highly  gre- 
garious and,  because  they’re  so  large 
and  leave  such  obvious  signs,  the 
number  of  missed  animals  is  very 
small  and,  for  management  purposes, 
insignificant. 

The  age  and  sex  ratios  are  broken 
down  and  tallied,  giving  managers  a 
clear  impression  of  how  many  elk  there 
are,  their  locations,  and  what  types  of 
individuals  make  up  the  herds.  Know- 
ing sex  and  age  ratios,  researchers  can 
closely  estimate  the  following  year’s 
population  and,  with  a lesser  degree 
of  accuracy,  what  the  population  will 
be  in  future  years. 

In  the  early  1970s  the  elk  popula- 
tion fell  to  45  animals,  a dangerously 
low  level.  At  the  time,  this  was  blamed 
on  the  brain  worm,  Parelaphostron- 
gylus  tenuis.  This  meningeal  worm  is 
common  throughout  Pennsylvania 


MOST  ELK  SEEN  on  the  annual  winter 
census  are  spotted  by  observers  riding  in  a 
helicopter. 


and  is  a parasite  in  a reported  80  per- 
cent of  our  white-tailed  deer.  The 
worm  poses  no  problem  to  deer  or 
venison,  but  in  elk  the  worm  damages 
the  central  nervous  system,  disorient- 
ing and  weakening  them.  Eventually, 
deaths  results. 

Brainworm  infects  deer  and  elk 
when  they  ingest  snails  and  slugs 
while  feeding  on  grass.  Certain  snails 
and  slugs  are  intermediate  hosts  of 
brainworm  larvae  which  they  pick  up 
while  foraging  in  deer  and  elk  drop- 
pings. 

The  worm’s  lifecycle  will  be  further 
discussed,  in  a future  article,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  ongoing  study  conducted 
by  medical  investigators  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Veterinary 
School.  Although  it’s  an  established 
fact  that  elk  succumb  to  brainworm 
infections,  the  organism’s  role  in  the 
elk  population  decline  of  the  early  ’70s 
is  not  clear.  Whether  or  not  it  has 
been  responsible  for  keeping  the  elk 
from  expanding  further  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 

Pennsylvania’s  small  band  of  elk, 
sprinkled  over  some  78  square  miles  in 
two  sparsely  populated  northcentral 
counties,  is  a source  of  pride  for  local 
residents,  and  an  attraction  drawing 
thousands  of  interested  sightseers.  But 
because  some  maraude  agricultural 
crops — causing  much  debate  and  con- 
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Figure  2.  Pennsylvania’s  Elk  Population  1971-1981 


troversy,  the  result  is  an  administrative 
dilemma  for  the  Game  Commission. 

On  one  side  are  the  residents  who 
have  emotional  attachments  for  the 
elk  which  live  in  their  midst.  For  a 
few,  this  may  be  only  a financial 
attachment,  since  tourists  who  come 
to  see  the  elk  help  support  gas  sta- 
tions, restaurants,  markets  and  other 
businesses  benefiting  from  the  tourist 
industry.  For  many,  it’s  just  a sense  of 
pride  that  comes  with  living  in  the  only 
area  in  the  eastern  United  States 
where  this  vestige  of  wilderness  can 
still  be  found. 

As  the  increasing  elk  herd  aggra- 
vates farmers’  problems,  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry have  embarked  on  an  intensive 
elk  managment  plan  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  alleviate  the  conflict  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  elk  herd’s  future. 

This  plan,  which  will  be  covered  in 


a future  issue,  includes  study  of  the 
brainworm-elk  relationship;  a teleme- 
try study  to  monitor  elk  movements 
and  behavior,  on  daily  and  seasonal 
bases;  the  establishment  of  food  plots 
or  wildlife  openings;  experiments 
with  a new  style  of  electric  fencing, 
and  a limited  elk-control  program  de- 
signed to  eliminate  problem-causing 
animals. 

The  fact  that  elk  and  man  can’t 
compatibly  coexist  in  the  same  locale 
was  aptly  demonstrated  over  200 
years  ago,  and  again  with  the  early 
restocking  efforts.  Gone  are  the  days 
when  elk  could  be  seen  and  heard 
throughout  the  state.  But  with  the 
concerted  efforts  by  the  Game  Com- 
mission and  Bureau  of  Forestry,  along 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  con- 
cerned private  citizens,  everything  pos- 
sible is  being  done  to  ensure  the  elk’s 
place  among  Pennsylvania’s  fauna. 
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My  Black  Powder  Surprise 

By  Geri  Lumpkin 

as  told  to 

William  Snyder,  Jr. 


«T  TUNTING  is  a most  ridiculous 
PI  waste  of  time.” 

That  was  the  solemn  opinion  of  my 
female  relatives  addressing  my  deci- 
sion to  take  up  the  lifetime  sport  of 
hunting. 

I had  toyed  with  the  idea  on  and  off 
through  the  years.  I had  always  en- 
joyed being  outdoors  and  shooting, 
but  to  seriously  hunt?  I had  given 
some  thought  to  the  sport,  but  would 
I like  it  enough? 

My  hunting  experience  was  really 
at  a minimum,  but  at  least  I’d  had 
some,  and  I had  a feeling  of  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  to  my  liking.  I had 
done  some  small  game  hunting,  but 
had  very  little  exposure  to  big  game. 
Nevertheless,  I felt  that  was  some- 
thing I just  had  to  try.  And  I hoped  to 


have  a go  at  deer  hunting,  regardless 
of  my  female  relative’s  opinions,  just 
as  soon  as  I could. 

I had  always  felt  physical  stature 
had  nothing  to  do  with  hunting  abil- 
ity. I never  felt  a person’s  size  would 
be  a limiting  factor.  In  fact,  it  never 
even  crossed  my  mind  until  my  opin- 
ionated relatives  and  friends  began  to 
introduce  skepticism.  My  small  sta- 
ture brought  comments  like,  “How 
are  you  ever  going  to  carry  the  gun?”  I 
hadn’t  thought  there  was  a size  limit 
on  the  hunter!  Besides,  I’d  had  no 
trouble  at  the  shooting  range,  so  why 
should  I in  the  woods? 

Some  things  are  best  left  unsaid. 
Rifles  have  a way  of  becoming  heav- 
ier, I found,  as  a day  of  tramping 
through  the  woods  wears  on.  My  rela- 
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fives’  comments  came  back  to  haunt 
me.  But  I didn’t  waver.  The  experi- 
ence gave  me  a better  insight  into  the 
whole  activity.  But  a lighter  rifle  was 
in  the  order  blank  of  my  mind. 

My  outdoor  interest  grew  during 
married  life,  despite  the  daily  chores 
of  being  a wife  and  mother.  This  was 
due  mainly  to  my  avid  hunter  hus- 
band. As  time  went  on,  I began  to  get 
more  involved  in  the  shooting  sports.  I 
was  encouraged  quite  often  to  begin 
hunting  seriously.  I held  off,  wondered 
why,  then  decided  the  time  might  be 
right  during  the  1979-’80  season.  I had 
begun  my  target  shooting  ten  years 
earlier  and  was  finally  going  to  really 
apply  it  to  harvesting  game. 

I wasn’t  certain  I could  shoot  a deer 
if  the  opportunity  did  present  itself. 
Not  because  of  “the  big  brown  eyes” 
sympathizers.  I just  wondered  if  I 
would  get  buck  fever,  whatever  that 
was.  (I  have  since  come  close  to  find- 
ing out  what  it  is!)  And,  could  I even 
hit  one?  Target  practice  was  fine,  but 
a deer  is  not  paper,  I reasoned. 

Spring-Like  Season 

My  endurance  of  the  rigors  of  the 
regular  antlered  season  was  easier 
than  I anticipated.  So  much  for  the 
“too  frail”  theory,  I decided.  Frankly, 
I found  the  season  to  be  fun.  The 
weather  was  not  as  hard  as  I knew  it 
could  be — that  was  the  easy  winter 
year,  ’79-’80 — and  I had  no  need  for 
hard  winter  gear.  Many  hunters  will 
remember  that  as  a rather  spring-like 
season. 

I was  with  my  husband,  or  at  least 
under  his  tutelage,  throughout  the 
season.  Despite  the  nice  weather  and 
“help”  (encouragement,  drives,  etc.), 
I didn’t  connect  on  a buck.  It  was 
exciting,  though.  I did  have  a chance 
at  a buck  but  goofed  up.  That  I won’t 
go  into,  on  the  advice  of  my  more  ex- 
perienced hunter  friends. 

Feeling  my  chances  of  success  were 
gone  until  another  buck  season  re- 
volved into  place,  I rather  put  deer 
hunting  on  hold  in  my  mind.  The 
flintlock  season  had  not  entered  into 


my  thoughts,  even  though  I had  been 
doing  a lot  of  target  shooting  with  the 
smokers.  My  experience  was  with 
paper  targets  only,  so  taking  a deer 
with  one  didn’t  seem  to  filter  into  my 
shelved  hunting  thinking.  I was  back 
to  work  at  my  desk  and  that  was  that. 
Season  was  over  ...  I thought. 

My  husband  brought  up  the  idea. 
Neither  of  us  had  been  successful  dur- 
ing the  antlered  season.  He  thought  it 
would  give  us  the  opportunity  to  get 
back  into  the  woods  for  deer  and 
enjoy  the  fine  weather.  I had  reserva- 
tions. 

Probably  the  most  important  thing 
I ever  learned  about  hunting,  after 
the  safety  factors,  was  to  know  as  well 
as  possible  the  gun  one  intended  to 
hunt  with.  Shoot  it  all  you  can  before 
going  into  the  woods  in  quest  of  game, 
I had  been  drilled.  If  I did  hunt  with 
the  flintlock,  had  I really  fulfilled  that 
requirement?  My  husband  assured  me 
I had,  so  I agreed  that  his  idea  might 
be  valid.  I was  going. 

Apprehension  in  going  for  deer 
with  flintlock  was  reinforced  by  my 
haunting  thoughts  of  getting  “buck 
eggy.”  After  all,  far  more  experienced 
outdoors  people  had  been  plagued 
with  the  malady,  I had  been  told.  See- 
ing deer  hadn’t  seemed  to  bother  my 
nervous  system  too  much  during  the 
regular  season,  but  I was  “helped”  by 
being  told  they  would  be  really  close 
in  the  flintlock  season. 

The  chances  of  success  did  not  seem 
any  worse  with  the  flintlock  than  with 
the  centerfire  rifle,  I concluded.  Effec- 
tive shooting  distance  was  greater  with 
the  centerfire,  but  in  the  woods  we 
hunted  it  was  rare  to  have  a shot  over 
50  yards.  The  old  saw  about  “keeping 
your  powder  dry”  could  have  been  a 
problem  had  the  weather  been  differ- 
ent. That  didn’t  bother  me  either, 
because  of  the  unusually  nice  weather 
we  were  having.  My  confidence  grew. 

Opening  day  of  the  black  powder 
season  arrived  with  good  weather.  We 
had  decided  to  hunt  in  the  Gordon 
area,  around  Black  Moshannon  in 
Centre  County.  Getting  out  of  bed 
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was  the  tough  part.  I was  still  a little 
apprehensive,  but  my  confidence  had 
grown  extensively.  I felt  ready. 

I was  in  place  on  a hill  laden  with 
holders,  overlooking  a clearing  sur- 
rounded by  thick  forest.  My  husband 
was  located  directly  below  me,  barely 
in  sight. 

No  deer  came  our  way  for  the  first 
couple  of  hours.  I began  to  wonder  if 
our  choice  of  stands  was  right.  Then  it 
happened.  About  9:30,  six  or  seven 
does  came  ambling  out  of  the  woods. 
They  were  in  no  hurry,  thank  good- 
ness. But  when  they  emerged,  I began 
to  get  nervous.  My  heart  was  really 
pounding!  The  longer  they  stood 
around,  the  more  nervous  I became. 
In  antlered  season  deer  didn’t  seem  to 
give  me  this  much  time  to  ponder  any- 
thing. Now  I knew  what  my  father 
and  brothers  had  been  talking  about. 

I was  in  the  kneeling  position  but 
decided  it  might  be  better  for  me  if  I 
stood  to  shoot.  I eased  to  my  feet  as 
the  deer  looked  away.  They  had  not 
seen  me.  My  nervousness  was  getting 
worse. 

I had  loaded  my  54-caliber  Hawken 
Renegade  with  a 460-grain  slug  and 
80  grains  of  FFg  powder  shortly  after 
getting  on  stand.  I knew  if  I were  of- 
fered a shot  that  my  first  one  had  bet- 
ter be  good.  I was  in  no  condition  to 
calmly  reload  the  big-bore  smoker  if  I 
missed.  The  pressure  was  awful,  I 
thought,  straining  to  see  what  the 
deer  were  going  to  do  next. 

My  husband  was  afforded  the  first 
shot.  He  aimed  and  fired  at  the  lead 
deer.  He  missed.  As  he  began  reload- 
ing, the  deer  began  to  move  out. 
From  the  looks  of  things,  it  was  going 
to  be  my  turn  next.  They  were  coming 
my  way. 

They  were  all  does.  They  walked, 
stopped,  looked  around,  then  trotted 
toward  me  and  stopped  again.  They 
appeared  confused.  The  noise  and 
heavy  smoke  of  the  shot  and  the 
human  scent  seemed  to  bewilder 
them.  They  were  picking  it  up  from 
all  directions.  Then  the  lead  deer 
decided  to  turn  and  go  back  into  the 


thicket.  I was  getting  no  calmer 
through  all  this,  either. 

During  the  herd’s  intended  retreat, 
one  doe  became  a little  undecided. 
She  broke  and  came  my  way.  I raised 
my  rifle,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I didn’t 
know  how  I could  hit  anything  if  I did 
fire,  I was  shaking  so  terribly.  Calm 
down,  I kept  telling  myself.  I couldn’t 
keep  the  sights  on  the  deer.  Even 
though  I was  telling  myself  to  be  calm, 
I wasn’t  listening  very  well.  Through 
it  all,  the  deer  was  still  there,  moving 
even  closer. 

At  This  Point 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider 
how  long  a second  really  is?  At  this 
point  each  one  seemed  an  hour  to  me. 
Finally  I got  mad  at  myself,  got  a grip 
on  myself,  set  the  sights  as  best  I could 
high  on  the  deer’s  shoulder  and 
squeezed  the  trigger. 

I’d  had  no  trouble  cocking  the  ham- 
mer on  the  black  powder  rifle  with 
the  barrel  that  looked  like  a big  piece 
of  pipe.  In  fact,  I barely  remember 
doing  it!  Even  though  I was  a nervous 
wreck  at  this  point,  I kept  thinking  all 
the  time:  where  would  the  best  shot 
be  . . . cock  the  hammer  . . . draw 
down  on  the  sights — all  those  things 
that  are  supposed  to  calm  you.  They 
didn’t  help  much.  But  reflex  and  habit 
took  cover  in  preparing  me  for  the 
shot  . . . certainly  more  than  calm, 
cool  collectedness. 

After  the  gun  went  off,  I thought  I 
had  shot  up  in  the  air!  In  my  mind  I 
was  observing  the  barrel  falling  after 
the  muzzle  lift  and  recoil.  When  the 
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smoke  cleared,  low  and  behold,  there 
the  deer  lay!  I couldn’t  believe  it.  I 
was  dazed. 

My  husband  came  up  to  me  as  I 
stood  over  the  deer.  My  knees  had 
never  been  so  weak  before,  nor  have 
they  been  since.  He  smiled  widely, 
shook  my  weakened  hand  and  con- 
gratulated me  . . . then  handed  me  the 
knife. 

Dropped  In  Its  Tracks 

My  shot  had  hit  the  deer  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  It  dropped  in 
its  tracks.  I guess  I had  calmed  down 
and  held  on  target  better  than  I 
thought. 

I took  the  knife  from  my  husband 
and  was  going  to  do  the  honors  but  he 
said  that,  considering  my  shaky  condi- 
tion and  the  fact  it  was  my  first  deer,  I 
would  make  a better  observer.  He 
removed  the  entrails  and  dragged  it 


out  for  me.  I carried  the  guns.  (See, 
you  can  be  small  and  hunt  deer.) 

I took  the  deer  to  my  mothers’.  She 
was  in  total  disbelief.  Not  half  as 
much  as  I was,  though.  The  deer  was 
making  its  rounds.  I had  stopped  at 
several  friends’  homes  on  the  way 
home  and  they  couldn’t  believe  it 
either.  My  male  relatives  were 
astounded  at  first.  They  blamed  me 
for  being  a dishonest  hunter!  It  re- 
quired the  testimony  of  my  husband 
and  my  detailed  story  to  convince 
them.  They  finally  came  to  realize  I 
wasn’t  kidding  them.  And  I no  longer 
hear  how  women  can’t  or  shouldn’t 
hunt  deer  or  how  I’m  too  frail. 

My  black  powder  doe  was  certainly 
a surprise,  to  me  and  everyone.  My 
first  deer,  and  with  a flintlock  to  boot. 
It’s  more  than  I could  have  ever  wished 
for.  This  hunting  isn’t  so  tough  after 
all,  ladies! 
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Report  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

Fall  Convention,  1982 

By  Glenn  L.  Bowers 

Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 


IN  THE  approaching  hunting  sea- 
sons when  a veritable  army  of 
hunters  will  be  afield,  we  must  all 
think  and  practice  safety.  Our  recent 
experience  is  improved  over  earlier 
years,  but  there  is  still  a lot  of  room 
for  improvement.  Hunters  should  not 
be  shot  in  mistake  for  game!  Somehow 
we  must  reduce  the  incidence  of  these 
events.  Line-of-fire  shootings  are  also 
common  mishaps.  More  extensive  use 
of  hunter  orange  is  imperative.  Even 
though  hunter  orange  is  not  required 
for  most  small  game  hunting,  we  en- 
courage all  hunters  to  make  better  use 
of  it.  We  know  that  wearing  hunter 
orange  helps  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
unfortunate  shootings. 

More  work  must  be  done  on  con- 
verting hunters  into  sportsmen.  One 
of  the  biggest  threats  to  the  future  of 
hunting  is  bad  conduct  by  hunters. 
Again,  we  have  an  improved  situa- 
tion, but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
You  need  to  give  further  support  to  the 
SPORT  program. 

When  the  last  hunting  license  fee 
increase  was  enacted  in  1973  by  the 
Legislature,  some  Members  urged, 
“see  how  long  you  can  make  this  last.” 
I believe  we’ve  done  a creditable  job 
and  provided  good  stewardship  of  the 
sportsmen’s  dollars.  In  1973,  hunting 
license  fees  comprised  75  percent  of 
our  total  Commission  income.  In  the 
recent  fiscal  year,  hunting  license  fees 
generated  only  51  percent  of  total  in- 
come. Perhaps  an  unfortunate  aspect 
of  our  cheap  license  is  that  we’ve 
spoiled  many  hunters  who  now  have 
grown  to  expect  continuation  of  these 


extremely  low  fees.  Time  is  surely 
running  out  and  sportsmen  should  be 
prepared  to  contribute  more  dollars  to 
the  programs  which  provide  for  their 
enjoyment. 

Land  acquisition  continues  as  an 
important  program  to  protect  desir- 
able areas  for  outdoor  recreation  en- 
joyment. We  have  numerous  offers  of 
desirable  tracts,  and  must  be  quite 
selective  due  to  budgetary  constraints. 
We  need  your  help  to  win  approval  of 
our  Capital  Budget  Bill  for  land  ac- 
quisition. 

Respect  Landowners 

Many  landowners  continue  to  coop- 
erate in  our  public  access  programs. 
However,  not  all  landowners  are 
happy  with  the  wildlife  harbored  on 
their  properties  and  also,  they’re  not 
all  pleased  with  hunters.  More  respect 
should  be  shown  the  landowner  and 
his  property. 

Earlier  this  year  we  announced  a 
proposal  for  an  elk  control  program. 
The  control  program  will  not  be 
scheduled  unless  the  herd  continues  to 
increase  at  about  the  recent  rate.  Ap- 
parently some  persons  concluded  the 
early  announcement  of  the  proposed 
control  program  meant  it  is  locked 
into  place  for  several  years.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  We  are  committed  to  re- 
ducing damage  to  farm  crops  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  a reason- 
able number  of  elk.  Historically,  the 
reintroduction  of  elk  into  Pennsyl- 
vania was  accompanied  by  serious 
problems  with  crop  damage.  It  ap- 
pears the  elk  have  succeeded  in  this 
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one  site  because  of  its  remoteness,  rug- 
gedness and  at  least  partial  segrega- 
tion of  the  densely  forested  lands  from 
the  agricultural  community.  Else- 
where, the  elk  were  eliminated  pri- 
marily due  to  conficts  with  agricul- 
ture. The  late  Ross  Leffler  in  writing 
about  the  reintroduction  of  elk  labeled 
it  a mistake. 

In  the  future  you  can  expect  more 
severe  regulation  of  black  duck  har- 
vests. The  black  duck  population  has 
declined  and  its  nesting  range  has 
become  more  restricted.  Currently 
there  are  threats  of  Court  action  by 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  to  close  the  season  on  black 
ducks.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildife  Ser- 
vice has  already  indicated  it  will  take 
steps  in  1983  to  reduce  the  harvest  of 
black  ducks. 

Further  Complications 

A further  complication  on  the  na- 
tional waterfowl  scene  is  the  problem 
which  will  be  created  should  certain 
regulatory  reform  legislation  be  en- 
acted. This  legislation  would  virtually 
destroy  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  establish  waterfowl 
seasons.  We  are  hopeful  an  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation  will  be  ap- 
proved to  exempt  the  promulgation  of 
waterfowl  seasons  from  this  new  regu- 
latory process. 

Other  troublesome  items  on  the  Na- 
tional scene  relate  to  regulatory  re- 
form concerning  Section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  and  the  proposed 
disposal  of  substantial  acreages  of  our 
public  lands. 

Your  Game  Commission’s  profes- 
sional wildlife  managers  are  dedi- 
cated to  management  based  on  the 
best  available  data  using  the  best  tech- 
niques available.  A further  measure  of 
confidence  in  them  and  their  skills 
would  be  appreciated.  We  did  not,  as 
alleged  by  a vocal  sportsman,  give 
Susquehanna  County  more  antlerless 
licenses  because  he  opposed  the  land- 
owner’s antlerless  license.  Susque- 
hanna County  received  more  licenses 


because  updated  information  indi- 
cated a fast- growing  deer  herd  which 
is  already  in  excess  of  the  established 
criteria. 

As  everyone  is  aware,  this  is  my  last 
report  to  your  Convention.  Even 
before  I became  Executive  Director 
we  began  progress  that  makes  me  feel 
good.  I arrived  on  the  scene  in  Harris- 
burg in  1957,  and  there  have  been 
controlled  antlerless  deer  harvests 
each  year  beginning  in  1957.  That 
wasn’t  easy  during  the  first  ten  or 
more  years!  One  of  our  “sage  Com- 
missioners” advanced  the  complaint 
that  “if  this  program  is  continued”  we 
will  be  out  of  deer  in  1969.  Well,  you 
have  the  proof — a healthy  herd  in 
1982. 

Very  early  in  my  directorship,  the 
first  major  action  was  to  abolish 
bounties.  What  a howl  about  that! 
But  we  stayed  with  our  convictions 
and  never  wavered  with  that  land- 
mark decision. 

Soon  to  follow  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  spring  turkey  season.  That 
was  a bigger  battle  than  most  people 
realize.  Today,  a growing  multitude 
of  enamored  turkey  enthusiasts  enjoy 
this  thrilling  recreational  opportunity. 

A real  fight  was  required  to  con- 
tinue our  land  acquisition  program, 
but  persistence  paid  off.  In  1965  we 
celebrated  one  million  acres  of  State 
Game  Lands;  today  there  are  about 
1,250,000  acres — a quarter-million 
more  than  in  ’65. 

We  put  our  personnel  in  uniform 
full  time  and  embarked  on  assign- 
ments of  Game  Commission  vehicles 
to  improve  programs  and  service. 

What  pleases  me  a lot  is  that  we  did 
all  of  this  and  much  more  at  very  low 
cost  to  the  license  buyer. 

You  do  have  a fine  group  of  devoted 
and  dedicated  employees  serving  you. 
They’re  not  your  antagonists — they’re 
your  partners!  I know  I’m  going  to 
miss  my  associates  in  the  wildlife  field 
as  well  as  the  sportsmen  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  I am  thankful  to  everyone 
for  a very  rewarding  career. 
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GLOOMY 

DAY 

BUCK 

By  Stephen  Mason 

AS  I LEFT  my  car  and  started  up 
the  hill  to  where  I had  a few 
stands  kicked  out,  I felt  fairly  confi- 
dent about  the  first  day  of  the  ’81  deer 
season.  I had  planned  extensively  for 
this  hunt  and  figured  I would  stick 
with  this  one  ridge  and  valley  this 
year.  Sneaking  around  while  small 
game  hunting,  I probably  located  ten 
different  stands  to  visit  throughout 
the  deer  season.  There  was  plenty  of 
deer  sign  and  I was  pretty  much 
amazed  at  how  much  damage  a buck 
can  do  to  so  many  small  trees  in  an 
area  not  that  big.  These  rubs  were  ex- 
tensive, even  to  breaking  a small  pine 
tree  in  half;  and  they  were  fresh. 

It  was  cold  that  morning  when  I 
walked  up  that  hill,  but  no  snow  had 
fallen  and  the  leaves  were  very 
crunchy.  It  gradually  became  lighter 
but  not  much  warmer,  and  I tried  to 
remain  quiet  and  steady,  but  I was 
cold.  Then  the  shooting  began.  A bar- 
rage of  shots  on  one  hill,  then  a few 
over  one  way,  then  another  in  a differ- 
ent direction.  Some  were  so  close  that 
I thought  any  second  a deer  would 
bound  by,  but  none  did.  Time  passed 
by  and  I got  impatient  and  moved  to  a 
different  cover,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened. 

My  hopes  were  beginning  to  drop. 
What  was  wrong?  The  area  seemed 
good.  There  were  fresh  tracks,  fresh 
rubs,  good  cover  and  bedding  area.  I 


AS  SOON  AS  I reached  position  around  a 
brush  heap,  they  spooked.  I saw  antlers 
moving  away  from  me  at  about  75  yards, 
shiny  and  white. 

had  even  jumped  a few  deer  here  just 
a week  before.  Everything  seemed 
ideal.  But  on  the  first  day  of  the  sea- 
son, deer  run  just  about  anywhere  be- 
cause of  the  hunting  pressure,  and 
after  being  shot  at,  they  make  trail  in 
almost  any  direction.  So  I carefully 
moved  around  all  morning  and  then 
went  back  to  my  car  for  lunch. 

Rather  disappointed,  I unloaded 
my  gun,  got  in  my  car  and  just  sat 
there  looking  out  the  window  and 
munching  a little.  All  of  a sudden  I 
heard  rifle  fire  coming  from  a hill  I 
had  been  watching.  Sure  enough, 
there  came  a string  of  six  or  eight  deer 
across  a brushy  opening.  I didn’t  see 
any  drop,  so  I figured  the  shots  were 
misses.  I jumped  out  of  the  car  and 
grabbed  my  rifle.  They  were  about 
200  yards  off  and  every  one  with  its 
head  up  was  a doe,  but  running  last  in 
the  bunch  was  a deer  with  its  head  so 
low  I couldn’t  tell  what  it  was.  I 
whistled  but  it  didn’t  look  up.  There 
was  nothing  I could  do.  It  might  have 
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been  a buck  but  I didn’t  want  to  take 
any  chances.  I’d  feel  sick  if  I shot  a 
doe  in  buck  season.  Well,  anyway.  I’d 
had  some  excitement,  but  back  to 
lunch. 

That  afternoon  I stillhunted  till 
dark  and  didn’t  see  a thing. 

It  can  be  quite  depressing,  you 
know.  Sometimes  you  spend  a lot  of 
time  and  money  going  hunting.  You 
buy  guns  and  shells,  take  time  off  from 
work  and  maybe  travel  a long  way. 
Then  mother  nature  freezes  your  toes 
off  and  then  you  don’t  even  get  a shot. 
Well,  I guess  you  can’t  score  every 
year.  On  the  way  home  I thought 
about  deer  I’ve  shot  and  other  success- 
ful hunts  and  how  glad  I was  to  be  out 
in  the  first  place. 

I had  planned  to  take  off  the  next 
day  and  come  back  to  the  same  spot, 
but  I was  beginning  to  wonder  if  I 
shouldn’t  change  my  tactics.  Maybe  I 
should  overlook  more  ground,  maybe 
I should  stay  put  longer  on  one  stand, 
or  even  go  to  a different  area.  No,  the 
next  day  I would  be  even  more  careful 
at  stillhunting  the  same  area.  I didn’t 
think  anyone  had  taken  a deer  off  the 
ridge  I was  on,  and  I knew  they  were 
there  somewhere. 

But  the  next  day  when  I got  up  it 
was  pouring  rain.  Things  were  not  go- 
ing my  way.  So  I went  to  work  and 
planned  to  hunt  on  the  following  day. 

Wednesday  came  and  the  woods 
was  much  quieter,  for  the  rain  had 
soaked  everything.  Conditions  were 
perfect  for  stillhunting. 

It  was  still  dark  when  I left  the  car, 
too  dark  to  see  anything  unless  you 
were  right  on  top  of  it.  There  weren’t 
many  hunters  out  either,  just  a car 
parked  here  and  there.  A slight  breeze 
suggested  more  rain  was  on  the  way.  I 
worked  the  one  ridge  slowly  and  care- 
fully. From  stand  to  stand,  I crept  and 
stood  and  watched.  I didn’t  cover 
much  distance.  Shots  were  scarce.  It 
was  just  too  hard  to  see  anything  in 
the  brush  without  snow  for  a back- 
ground. 

I came  upon  some  old  crab  apple 
trees  and  noticed  a well  defined  path 


through  them.  While  waiting  there, 
four  does  came  through  a thicket  and 
I watched  them  for  a while  as  they 
fed. 

When  they  saw  me  they  froze,  so 
still  that  it  was  hard  to  pick  them  out 
of  the  brushy  background.  It’s  amaz- 
ing how  a deer  can  stand  there,  watch- 
ing you  without  even  blinking  an  eye- 
lid, just  to  pick  up  any  movement  on 
your  part  and  to  help  camouflage 
themselves.  After  awhile,  they  moved 
on,  not  liking  my  presence.  What  I 
liked  about  it  was  that  I had  seen 
them  first. 

Things  seemed  more  positive  now, 
and  I eased  on  through  more  dense 
woods  and  came  across  a brand  new 
rub.  It  was  very  white  and  stood  out 
clearly  in  that  dark  brushy  area.  A 
buck  had  to  be  somewhere  in  all  this 
thick  stuff,  I told  myself,  and  so  I 
waited  nearby  but  to  no  avail.  Mov- 
ing on  to  another  position  ar  couple  of 
hundred  feet  away,  I waited  even 
longer  before  circling  up  even  higher 
on  the  ridge. 

ABOUT  HALFWAY  out,  two  other  hunters 
asked  if  I needed  help.  I was  so  tired  I could 
only  wave  them  over.  The  three  of  us  pulled 
the  deer  easily  the  rest  of  the  way. 
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By  afternoon  the  sky  was  dark  and 
rain  sprinkled  again.  I tried  to  keep 
my  scope  and  glasses  dry,  but  the  rain 
just  misted  everything.  Not  very  good 
weather  to  see  in,  let  alone  shoot  in. 

While  sneaking  down  a bigger  trail, 
I came  across  another  hunter  just  as 
anxious  as  I was.  He  told  me  of  a buck 
someone  had  seen  that  morning.  But  I 
had  been  there  all  day  and  hadn’t  seen 
anything  yet,  I told  him.  Must  be 
hiding  out  in  this  damp  weather.  We 
wished  each  other  luck  and  left. 

As  time  goes  on  in  the  season  with- 
out a shot,  many  hunters  get  quite 
anxious,  so  anxious  it  hurts;  but  one 
must  keep  cool  and  stillhunt  carefully. 
There  is  also  the  tendency  to  get  a lit- 
tle careless  and  clumsy  in  the  woods, 
but  continued  careful  stalking  often 
pays  off. 

Only  Hiding  Places 

I topped  the  ridge  and  glassed  the 
area,  not  seeing  anything  but  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  good  hiding  places.  Then  I 
crept  down  around  where  I had  first 
started  out. 

It  being  after  3 p.m.,  I almost  gave 
up  and  went  home;  but  there  was  still 
one  more  place  I wanted  to  check,  a 
small  ravine  that  I hadn’t  had  a 
chance  to  visit  yet.  I knew  there  were 
a few  rubs  in  that  area,  and  a trail 
also  right  up  the  middle. 

I skirted  this  ravine  from  a wider, 
more  open  trail.  It  was  too  much  in 
the  open.  Suddenly  I heard  what 
sounded  like  a deer  walking  in  leaves 
in  the  ravine.  It  wasn’t  far,  but  I just 
couldn’t  see  what  made  the  noise.  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  buck  someone 
had  seen  earlier,  so  I was  extra  cau- 
tious. Moving  silently  to  the  edge  of 


the  ravine,  I strained  to  see  if  there 
was  anything  below.  I could  see  noth- 
ing alive.  So  I turned  around  and, 
taking  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  circle 
around  back  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ravine,  quietly  sneaked  along  the 
brushy  edge. 

As  soon  as  I reached  position 
around  a brush  heap,  they  spooked.  I 
saw  antlers  moving  away  from  me  at 
about  75  yards,  shiny  and  white.  I 
didn’t  hesitate.  My  6mm  came  up,  I 
quickly  aimed  and  squeezed  the  trig- 
ger. He  kept  on  running.  I pumped  in 
another  shell  and  held  about  antler 
high  as  a lead.  He  was  about  fifteen 
feet  below  me  and  I could  see  only  the 
top  of  his  back.  I squeezed  off  my  sec- 
ond shot  and  he  disappeared.  I couldn’t 
see  him  at  all.  He  had  vanished.  Then 
I saw  three  deer  charging  uphill  fran- 
tically. I scoped  them;  no  antlers. 
Where  had  he  gone? 

I slowly  and  rather  nervously  moved 
through  the  brush,  and  found  him 
lying  there.  He  was  dead.  He  had 
crashed  into  a small  sapling  with  his 
antlers  when  he  collapsed.  He  had  al- 
most made  it  to  cover.  Only  a few 
more  yards  and  he  would  have  been 
out  of  sight.  The  single  100-grain  bul- 
let had  smashed  the  backbone  for  an 
instant  kill.  I was  overwhelmed.  He 
had  an  8-point  rack  of  moderate  size 
and  a big  body. 

I tagged  and  field-dressed  my  deer. 
I had  to  drag  him  over  the  rain  soaked 
ground  for  almost  one-third  mile.  The 
going  was  tough  as  I weigh  only  about 
135  pounds  and  the  deer  was  about 
150.  About  halfway  out,  two  other 
hunters  asked  if  I needed  help.  I was 
so  tired  I could  only  wave  them  over. 
The  three  of  us  pulled  the  deer  easily 
the  rest  of  the  way.  I was  really  thank- 
ful for  their  help.  They  said  they  had 
received  help  when  dragging  a deer 
out  the  year  before  and  knew  how 
hard  it  can  be,  so  they  offered  assis- 
tance. What  a good  example  that  was. 
I hope  more  hunters  will  find  such 
sportsmanlike  help  contagious.  It  sure 
can  help  make  getting  a gloomy  day 
buck  much  brighter. 
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Second-Week, 
Second-Chance  Trophy 


By  Dave  Johnson 


OHN  SCHRAWDER  was  on  the 
phone.  John’s  the  taxidermist  at 
Unger’s  Sporting  Goods  in  Mifflinburg, 
about  eight  miles  up  the  road  from  my 
place.  Had  something  I’d  “just  hav’ta 
see. 

“Now,  John,  what’ve  you  got  there 
this  time?” 

“Ah,  you  gotta  see  this  buck,  Dave 
— must  be  way  up  there  in  the  record 
book.” 

Well,  I thought,  John  oughta  know. 

When  I saw  that  rack  aside  all  those 
other  “trophies”  in  the  back  of  Schraw- 
der’s  pickup,  I could  only  wonder  if 
someone  had  shot  an  elk.  But,  this  was 
the  real  McCoy,  the  largest  typical 
white-tailed  antlers  I’d  seen  outside 
the  Boone  and  Crockett  exhibition  at 


the  Eastern  Sports  Show  in  Harris- 
burg. Maybe  it  was  as  big  as  some  of 
those. 

“Who  shot  it?”  I asked. 

“Scott  Bressler,”  John  told  me.  “He 
lives  outside  of  Selinsgrove,  near  the 
Selinsgrove  Center.” 

“I  want  to  talk  to  him,”  I said. 

The  1500  acres  of  woodlands,  or- 
chards and  farmland  that  make  up  the 
Selinsgrove  Center  in  Snyder  County 
are  a haven  for  white-tailed  deer. 
Hunting  is  prohibited  on  the  Center, 
but  there’s  no  fence  around  the  place 
so  outside  it’s  fair  game.  No  one  knows 
that  better  than  Scott  Bressler;  you 
see,  his  house  sits  just  down  the  ridge 
from  one  of  the  hottest  crossings 
around.  And  that’s  where  he’d  sit — up 
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in  that  ravine  on  “the  log.”  ’Cept 
when  his  buddy,  Orvis  Long  Jr.  goes, 
then  it  was  Orvis’s  choice.  Heck,  Long 
had  shown  Scott  the  territory  in  the 
first  place.  If  Scott  Newcomber,  an- 
other friend,  comes  along,  you’ve  got 
plenty  enough  guns  for  “that  holler.” 
Bressler  allowed  as  how  there  were 
four  or  five  big  bucks  each  year  on  the 
state  grounds  that  would  be  trophies 
by  any  measure.  Trouble  was,  they 
knew  their  refuge  and  rarely  ranged 
off  after  the  shooting  commenced; 
save  at  night.  What  no  one  figured 
was  that  one  of  them  would  qualify 
for  Pennsylvania’s  record  book.  (More 
than  5000  of  the  best  have  been  mea- 
sured by  trained  Game  Commission 


Pennsylvania  Game  Cookbook 
is  a 96-page  collection  of 
delicious  recipes  submitted  by 
GAME  NEWS  readers.  It 
includes  methods  of  preparing 
all  kinds  of  game  available 
in  Pennsylvania,  plus  some 
recipes  for  moose,  elk,  and  other 
species.  $2.50  delivered  from 
GAME  NEWS  office. 


personnel,  applying  the  universally 
recognized  Boone  and  Crockett  sys- 
tem for  scoring  big  game  animals.) 

It  seems  this  buck  had  been  around 
for  a spell.  At  least  they  figured  it  was 
the  same  big  one  they’d  been  seeing 
for  a couple  years.  The  fall  before, 
Bressler  had  seen  him  in  his  backyard. 
Then  he  was  a huge  10-point. 

That  fall,  1980,  Scott  and  another 
hunter  both  got  shots.  Other  guy 
missed  but  Scott  saw  the  buck  go 
down  at  his  shot  but  get  right  back 
up.  Some  other  fellows  spotted  him 
that  very  evening  in  a nearby  field, 
limping  some  but  still  moving  right 
along. 

Scott  couldn’t  understand  his  miss, 
till  he  checked  his  rifle.  The  old  303 
British  was  shooting  a foot  high  and  a 
foot  to  the  left!  That’s  when  Bressler 
promised  he’d  have  a new  rifle  the 
next  season.  When  it  came  he  was 
carrying  a 6mm  Remington  with  a 4x 
scope. 

Scott  scouted  deer  a lot  in  1981. 
During  archery  season  and  other 
times  he’d  take  an  hour  or  two  after 
work  and  kinda  see  how  they  moved 
and  when — mostly  towards  sundown. 

Came  the  ’81  deer  season  and  an- 
other opportunity.  No  one  had  spotted 
the  “big  one”  on  the  first  three  days — 
days  when  Scott  had  been  down  near 
Kratzerville  hunting  with  friends  and 
relatives.  “By  golly.  I’m  going  to  spend 
every  night  up  there  after  work,”  he 
declared,  when  he  got  home  Wednes- 
day and  heard  the  reports. 

And  so  he  did — Thursday  evening, 
Friday,  Saturday.  Came  Monday,  the 
second  week:  “Looked  like  bad 
weather;  called  for  snow  and  really 
looked  like  a good  night. 

“I  came  home  and  jumped  into  my 
snowmobile  suit.  In  a few  minutes  I 
was  up  on  the  log  in  the  ravine  on  the 
west  side,  about  50  yards  outside  of 
the  Center  line. 

“Must  have  been  close  to  4:30  and 
I’d  sat  there  twenty  minutes  to  a half- 
hour,  when  I heard  something  run- 
ning in  the  woods.  Now  I could  see 
deer  above  me,  coming  into  the  woods 
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from  the  other  side.  And  I could  see 
maybe  six  or  eight  deer  coming  into 
the  woods — moving  toward  me  down 
into  the  ravine.  One  had  horns  but  the 
scope  was  a little  fogged  so  I could 
make  it  out  better  with  my  naked  eye. 

“They  started  turning  to  my  left. 
Between  me  and  where  the  buck  was, 
was  a lot  of  brush  where  I couldn’t  see 
too  well.  I used  the  scope  to  pick  an 
opening  where  I thought  they’d  come. 
Knew  I had  to  shoot  then  or  not  at  all. 
When  the  buck  walked  into  the  open- 
ing, I shot.  A few  more  steps  and 
they’d  been  out  of  sight  and  headed 
for  the  Center  grounds. 

“Everything  scattered.  I didn’t 
know  where  the  buck  got  to.  Three 
does  came  down,  but  I didn’t  see  any- 
thing with  horns.  I just  waited  until 
things  calmed  down.  Saw  one  about 
50  to  75  yards  away  but  didn’t  know 
whether  it  was  the  one  I’d  shot  at.  So  I 
walked  up  to  where  they  had  run,  and 
no  deer.  I was  about  ready  to  smash 
that  new  gun. 

“So  then  I walked  over  to  where  I 
had  shot  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
blood  or  anything.  When  I got  up 
there — no  sign,  no  blood,  no  hair.  I 
was  sure  I had  hit  it — it’s  really  not 
that  far,  maybe  70  yards — but  there 
were  no  signs  I hit. 

“So  then  I sort  of  just  walked 
around  the  area,  looking  for  blood. 
Nothing  again. 

“I  went  back  to  where  I’d  been  sit- 
ting and  got  the  location  of  where  I’d 
shot  at  it.  Walked  back  one  more 
time,  determined  to  look  harder  in  the 
leaves. 

“What  convinced  me  I’d  scored  was 
that  one  leg  was  turning  leaves  up. 
Everytime  he  leaped,  it  turned  leaves 
up.  Started  following  that  then.  Only 
went  about  20  yards  and  spotted 
blood.  A few  more  steps  and  saw  it 
was  bleeding  pretty  hard.  There  it 
was,  piled  up!  It  had  started  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  other  deer,  then 
angled  downhill.  I had  walked  by  it 
three  or  four  times. 

“At  first  I couldn’t  really  tell  how 
big  it  was,  but  when  I flopped  that 


head  around  I almost  jumped  into  a 
tree!  None  of  the  guys  had  realized 
how  big  it  really  was. 

“Dragged  it  about  20  yards  and 
couldn’t  go  any  farther.  My  brother 
Mike  works  at  the  State  School,  so  I 
took  a chance  on  leaving  the  deer  and 
went  for  him  and  my  brother-in-law, 
Jed  Metzger.  I was  lucky  enough  to 
find  them,  and  we  dragged  the  deer  to 
my  car.  Was  a job  even  for  the  three 
of  us,  dragging  it  out.  Had  to  stop  a 
couple  times.” 

Bressler’s  hanging  scales  could 
register  only  up  to  200  pounds.  Not 
enough.  Kevin  Ocker,  who  helped 
skin  the  buck,  said  his  father  had  plat- 
form scales  that  he  used  to  weigh  feed 
for  his  ponies  and  horses.  They  took 
the  deer  there.  Field-dressed  weight, 
216  pounds! 

Scott  is  certain  this  was  the  same 
deer  he’d  shot  at  the  year  before.  Not 
only  had  he  shot  from  the  same  stand 
each  season,  but  there  was  a hard, 
knot-like  knob  on  the  buck’s  knee 
where  a bullet  wound  had  healed. 

Wednesday  night,  Scott  took  the 
big  buck  to  John  Schrawder’s  taxi- 
dermy shop  to  have  the  head  mounted. 
There,  Union  County  DGP  Bernie 
Schmader,  with  Schrawder’s  assis- 
tance, measured  the  rack.  Its  spread 
was  273/4  inches  and,  using  the  Boone 
and  Crockett  system,  the  antlers 
scored  an  unofficial  1647/8  points,  a 
total  which  qualifies  it  for  a position 
well  up  in  Pennsylvania’s  record  book. 

Not  bad  for  a second- week,  second- 
chance  trophy. 


Please  Note  . . . 

If  you  have  any  reason  to  contact 
us  about  your  subscription,  be  cer- 
tain to  accurately  list  your  Account 
Number  (the  top  line  of  letters  and 
numbers  on  the  mailing  label  affixed 
to  the  back  cover  of  your  magazine). 
This  will  provide  us  with  immediate 
access  to  the  computer’s  data  banks 
and  will  help  us  resolve  your  prob- 
lem quickly. 
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KEN  EVERHART,  York, 
went  to  Somerset  County 
for  this  big  10-point. 


SCOTT  GRIFFITH, right, 
Holland,  will  have  a hard 
time  topping  this,  his  first 
buck,  a 169-pound  9-point 
taken  in  Bucks  County. 


BOB  CHERNEY  traveled  from 
Newark,  Delaware,  for  this  fork- 
horn,  his  first  deer. 


DONALD  LESHER,  Naza 
reth,  was  so  proud  when 
we  published  a picture  of 
two  of  his  daughters  with 
their  deer  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1981  issue,  that  he 
sent  in  this  picture  of  an- 
other daughter,  KATHY, 
with  her  Monroe  County 
9-point,  taken  in  the  past 
season.  And  Don’s  al- 
ready prepared  us  — he 
has  a fourth  daughter 
hoping  to  get  a trophy  in 
1982. 


The  same  stand  produced  these 
Adams  County  bucks  last  year. 
SONNY  BOWMAN,  Marion,  took  the 
8-point  on  the  right  on  the  first  day  of 
the  season  and  DALE  TRESSLER  got 
his  9-point  on  the  second  day. 


Bucks  County  is  where 
DAVID  VETTER,  Fairless 
Hills,  took  this  195-pound 
8-pointer.  The  rack  has  a 19- 
inch  spread  and  the  longest 
points  are  12  inchers. 


GERRY  GRANT,  Gettysburg,  is 
proud  of  this  Adams  County  8- 


Wernersville’s  THOM  JEF 
took  this  big  10-pointer  ag; 
County  on  the  first  da  li 
’81  season. 


CIORI,  left,  WANDA  CHADWICK, 
IDLD  CHADWICK  pose  with  their 
r.lford  County  bucks. 


RAY  BAUMGARDNER, 
Greencastle,  had  this  Frank- 
lin County  10-point  mounted 
by  his  son,  Ed. 


lot  from  a 45-70  is 
JJBIEL,  Heidelberg, 
:ciown  this  Washing- 
lt  13-point. 


ED,  STEVE,  AND  STANLEY  DUDA,  left  to 
right,  pose  with  their  Wayne  County  tro- 
phies, a spike,  3-point  and  9-point  respec- 
tively. 


GERALD  ROMAN’S  Alle- 
gheny County  trophy,  which 
was  taken  on  the  last  Friday 
of  the  season,  weighed  216 
pounds  and  has  7 typical 
points,  11  points  over  one 
inch. 


Ruger  Model  77R  in  the 
Allison  Park  Keystone 
Area  Jaycee’s  Big  Buck 
Contest  with  this  176- 
pound  9-point. 


BOB  SNYDER’S  first  buck 
came  from  Berks  County, 
had  6 points  and  weighed 
150  pounds  field-dressed. 


TERRY  GOLDEN,  left, 
with  his  4-point  and  DICK 
GOLDEN,  with  his  10- 
point,  taken  in  Clinton 
County. 


RON  CECIL,  Oakmont,  went 
to  Butler  County  for  this  6- 
point,  his  first  in  two  years 
of  archery  hunting. 


This  Crawford  County  10- 
point,  taken  by  DARYL 
JAMES,  Meadville,  weighed 
150  pounds  and  was  taken 
on  the  third  day  of  the  sea- 
son. 


MARK  WALTER,  left,  Ludlow, 
N.Y.,  went  to  Warren  County 
for  this  6-polnt.  His  father 
Karl  is  also  pictured. 


Butler  County  Is  where  Pitts- 
burgh’s ED  BAYER  took  this 
195-pound  10-pointer. 


This  8-point  taken  by 
HESS,  Holtwood,  has  a 
spread  and  weighed  180  j 


SCOTT  MILLER,  New  Wil- 
mington, took  this  monster 
from  the  Pymatuning  area 
with  a 35  Remington. 


ALBERT  POLOViCH,  JR.,  Pitts- 
burgh, made  the  Pope  and 
Young  record  book  with  this  15- 
point,  225-pound  Allegheny 
County  buck,  taken  with  a 50- 
pound  Bear  recurve  bow. 


RICK  BECKER,  Valencia,  took 
his  3-point  during  last  yeai^s 
flintlock  season. 


DAVE  FOX  took  this  160-pound 
8-pointer  from  Butler  County. 


BOB  ESTOCSIN,  Salts- 
burg,  took  this  10-point, 
265-pound  buck  in  Craw- 
ford County. 


DAVID  Gilbert,  Erie,  got  this 
9-point  trophy  in  Venango 
County. 


NCE 

inch 

inds. 


Glenshaw’s  DON  ZIMMER- 
MAN, left,  poses  with  his 
Butler  County  7-point. 


JEROME  MUSHER, 
Wexford,  took  this 
Allegheny  County  10- 
point  at  65  yards  with 
an  Ithaca  Deer-Slayer. 


A group  of  six  hunters  from  the 
Pittsburgh  area  collected  five 
Clarion  County  bucks  last  year. 
Pictured  from  back  to  front  and 
left  to  right  are  ED  GEORGE, 
PETE  HESS,  NICK  MUSULIN, 
JOHN  MUSULIN  AND  RON 
HESS.  The  sixth,  TOM  COLA, 
took  the  picture. 


ALFRED  ARMEN,  right, 
Bethel  Park,  went  to  Warren 
County  for  this  200-pound 
8-point  with  a 22 V2 -inch 
spread. 


aven  of  nine  hunters  from  an  Erie  County  camp  scored  on  last  year's 
)ening  day.  Left  to  right,  are  JEFF  MURDOCK,  ART  KURTZ,  AL 
HURCH,  JACK  VANTASSEL,  MITCH  KOWAL,  FRANK  BAUREGGER, 
*.,  and  FRANK  BAUREGGER,  SR. 


DAVID  NURY,  Dorseyville,  will 
have  a hard  time  topping  his 
first  deer,  a 205-pound  Alle- 
gheny County  11-point. 


ADRIAN  WILLIAMS, 
State  College,  went  up 
on  Centre  County’s  Nit- 
tany  Mountain  for  this 
160-pound  9-polnt. 


Sitting  next  to  JIM  BRADY, 
Sellersvllle,  and  his  Sullivan 
County  buck  is  his  grand- 
father, JOE  BRADY,  who’s 
holding  a 1913  hunting 
license  — the  first  year  hunt- 
ing licenses  were  Issued  In 
Pennsylvania. 


Good  Shooting  Too 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  Where’s 
the  wildlife?  While  Deputy  Klemish 
and  Trooper  Pealer  were  hunting 
woodchucks  one  weekend,  wildlife 
was  all  they  saw.  In  addition  to  bag- 
ging 19  woodchucks,  they  encoun- 
tered the  following:  4 deer,  2 turkeys, 
a hen  pheasant  with  6 chicks,  1 blue 
heron,  4 hawks,  46  rabbits,  and 
another  20  woodchucks  that  made  it 
safely  to  their  dens. — DGP  Edward  J. 
Zindell,  Wilkes-Barre. 


CHESTER  COUNTY—  For  the  last 
three  months,  a large  flock  of  cattle 
egrets  has  taken  up  residence  in  pas- 
tureland  near  my  home.  Originally 
occurring  only  in  Africa,  the  birds 
found  their  way  across  the  Atlantic  to 
a niche  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Ten  years  ago  they  were  a rar- 
ity in  Pennsylvania.  Today  they  are 
quite  common  throughout  our  south- 
eastern counties.  This  is  a prime  ex- 
ample of  the  change  our  natural 
world  is  constantly  undergoing. — 
DGP  Keith  Sanford,  Coatesville. 


That’s  What  They’re  For 

We  received  a letter  from  a man 
who  stated  he  had  been  fired  upon 
while  walking  with  his  wife  on  state 
game  lands.  If  someone  carelessly 
fired  in  his  direction,  he  had  a very 
valid  complaint  and  another  black 
mark  has  been  registered.  However, 
this  man  went  on  to  challenge  the  idea 
of  shooting  on  state  game  lands  and 
demanded  a response.  We  would  be 
remiss  if  we  failed  to  remind  those 
who  object  to  the  firing  of  sporting 
arms  on  state  game  lands  that  shoot- 
ing is  one  of  the  several  basic  purposes 
for  these  lands.  — LMO  Bill  Lockett, 
Perkasie. 


So  What’s  New? 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY— While  en 
route  to  remove  a bear  from  a tree  in 
Punxsutawney,  I was  trying  to  foresee 
what  type  of  problems  to  expect.  As  it 
turned  out,  the  bear  came  down  on  its 
own  about  five  minutes  after  I arrived 
and  ran  for  the  nearest  cover.  I re- 
ceived some  good-natured  kidding 
from  Trooper  Jobes  of  the  Punxsy 
State  Police  about  the  bear  waiting 
for  his  buddy  to  show  up  before  com- 
ing down.  But,  I would  like  to  com- 
mend the  onlookers  who  were  present 
when  the  bear  came  down.  Perhaps 
because  bears  are  a fairly  common 
sight  in  my  district,  there  was  none  of 
the  unfounded  panic  which  some- 
times occurs  when  a bear  wanders 
into  a settled  area.  Instead,  everyone 
stood  quietly  in  place  while  the  bear 
passed  within  a few  feet  of  some  of  the 
people  on  his  way  out  of  town. — DGP 
Donald  K.  Garner,  Ringgold. 
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Incredible 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY—  Lit- 
ter! The  plague  of  Pennsylvania  seems 
never  ending  and  is  everywhere.  If 
you  look  hard  enough,  you  can  find  it 
even  in  our  most  remote  areas.  Not 
only  is  it  illegal  and  an  eyesore,  but  it 
is  often  responsible  for  injury  and 
death  to  our  wildlife.  In  one  month  I 
found  a skunk  with  its  head  stuck  in  a 
tomato  can  and  another  with  its  head 
caught  in  a yogurt  cup.  I found  two 
Canada  geese  crippled  because  their 
feet  had  become  entangled  in  fishing 
line,  and  another  goose  with  a fishing 
hook  in  its  mouth.  Deputy  Allspach 
also  found  a sparrow  hawk  entangled 
in  fishing  line.  All  six  of  these  animals 
were  brought  to  my  attention  in  one 
month.  How  many  thousands  of  inci- 
dents do  we  never  hear  about? — DGP 
Bill  Wasserman,  Montgomeryville. 


Insulated 

TIOGA  COUNTY—  While  attend- 
ing the  county  fair  I had  a man  tell  me 
the  following  incident.  He  had  a 
Farmall  H tractor  parked  near  his 
house  and,  when  he  went  to  use  it,  he 
found  that  a bluebird  had  taken  up 
residence  in  the  muffler.  He  removed 
the  muffler  and  placed  it  a short  dis- 
tance away,  and  the  bluebird  success- 
fully raised  not  one,  but  two,  clutches 
in  the  muffler.  Watch  out  farmers, 
you  may  not  know  what  wildlife  or 
crop  you  may  raise  next. — DGP  John 
Snyder,  Wellsboro. 


A Big  One! 

FOREST  COUNTY— l had  a 
hunter  present  me  with  a woodchuck 
that  he  felt  was  the  granddaddy  of 
them  all.  Upon  weighing  the  animal 
we  found  it  to  be  14V2  lbs.  This  might 
not  be  the  state  record,  but  to  this 
young  lad  of  13  years,  it  was  surely 
comparable  to  a small  black  bear!  — 
DGP  Alfred  N.  Pedder,  Marienville. 


BUTLER  COUNTY—  While  man- 
ning our  exhibit  at  the  county  farm 
show  this  year,  I had  the  opportunity 
to  chat  with  a lot  of  people.  Many 
questions  were  answered  and  some 
gripes  were  aired,  all  making  for  a 
very  successful  week.  One  thing  oc- 
curred, however,  that  put  a black 
mark  on  the  otherwise  successful 
show.  Someone  stole  a mounted  deer 
head  from  our  exhibit.  My  only  hope 
is  that  each  time  the  thief  lies  about 
how  he  shot  the  nice  buck  his  nose 
grows  an  inch  just  like  Pinocchio’s. — 
DGP  Larry  Heade,  Butler. 


Sympathetic  Fad 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY— Just 
about  the  time  you’ve  lost  your  faith 
in  mankind  because  all  they  want  is  to 
take,  take,  take,  someone  comes  along 
to  restore  your  faith  by  wanting  to 
give.  A caller  wanted  a raccoon  trap, 
and  when  I explained  it  would  be  sev- 
eral weeks  before  one  was  available, 
he  said  that  would  be  all  right.  When 
I finally  got  a trap  to  him,  I told  him  I 
had  few  traps  and  many  raccoon  com- 
plaints and  apologized  for  the  delay. 
When  I returned  for  the  trap  later,  to 
my  pleasant  surprise  I found  he  had 
used  the  trap  for  a pattern  and  made 
four  new  ones  for  the  Commission. — 
DGP  D.  E.  Hockenberry,  Pittsburgh. 
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BRADFORD  COUNTY—  In  my  15 
years  as  a game  protector.  I’ve  had 
deer  hit  by  cars,  trains,  trucks,  motor- 
cycles, bicycles  and,  yes,  even  a jog- 
ger. But  to  top  it  all  off,  the  other  day 
I read  in  the  newspaper  about  a deer 
that  was  hit  by  an  airplane. — DGP 
William  A.  Bower,  Troy. 


On  The  Wing 

CAMERON  COUNTY—  It’s  no 
secret  that  even  with  two-way  radios 
and  automatic  answering  services 
game  protectors  are  often  difficult  to 
contact.  Perplexed  by  this.  Trooper 
Ron  Luckenbill  from  the  Emporium 
barracks  has  presented  me  with  a new 
piece  of  equipment.  Since  I was  given 
this  new  item,  communications  here 
in  Cameron  County  have  never  been 
better  and  maintenance  costs  are 
lower  than  those  of  the  fancy  elec- 
tronic gadgets.  After  all,  how  much 
bird  seed  can  a carrier  pigeon  eat? — 
DGP  Joe  Carlos,  Emporium. 


Hunting  Pheasants 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY—  While 
reading  the  Sunday  paper  recently,  I 
saw  where  a girl  named  “Pheasant” 
and  a guy  named  “Hunt”  had  just 
been  married.  Is  that  what  you’d  call 
“Pheasant  Hunting?” — DGP  R.  E. 
Kreider,  Ebensburg. 


Good  Guy 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY— 
While  patrolling  a few  months  ago,  I 
observed  a hunter  positioned  in  sev- 
eral safety  zones.  He  was  wearing  a 
fluorescent  orange  cap  and  had  his 
hunting  license  properly  displayed.  I 
checked  his  license  and,  before  I could 
ask  for  it,  he  handed  me  additional 
identification.  I found  him  to  be 
77-year-old  Tony  Brandstetter  of 
Yukon,  Pa.  Everything  appeared  up  to 
par  with  his  license,  so  I began  to  ex- 
plain to  Tony  about  hunting  in  safety 
zones.  Before  I could  finish,  Tony 
pulled  out  a stack  of  written  slips  giv- 
ing him  permission  to  hunt  in  all  of 
the  safety  zones  he  was  in.  Well,  to 
say  I was  impressed  with  Tony  is  an 
understatement.  I just  wish  that  some 
of  our  younger  hunters  would  follow 
in  Tony’s  footsteps.  P.S.  The  other 
day  Tony  called  to  let  me  know  he  had 
just  bagged  his  1001st  groundhog 
since  he  began  hunting  them  only 
twelve  years  ago.  Looks  like  Tony 
could  give  some  pretty  good  advice  on 
that  aspect  of  sport  too! — DGP  R. 
Matt  Hough,  Greensburg. 


More  Good  Guys 

ADAMS  COUNTY— I would  like  to 
thank  the  Adams  County  Fish  and 
Game  Association  for  their  conserva- 
tion education  efforts  in  this  area. 
They  sponsor  hunter  education  courses 
annually,  have  an  annual  banquet, 
and,  among  other  things,  sponsor  two 
trapper  training  courses.  Another 
project  is  a large  booth  at  the  South 
Mountain  Fair.  Several  years  ago  the 
fair,  due  to  financial  reasons,  had  to 
stop  providing  the  Game  Commission 
with  space.  The  ACF&G  now  pays  for 
space  and  donates  it  to  our  officers  for 
an  educational  display  with  wildlife 
materials,  posters,  SPORT  materials, 
and  GAME  NEWS,  and  makes  it  easy 
for  us  to  meet  hundreds  of  people. 
Thanks,  Adams  County  Fish  and 
Game! — DGP  Gary  Becker,  Aspers. 
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Good  Ideas 

Just  a thought  for  instructors  and 
teachers:  Stress  not  the  punishment 
for  violating  game  laws,  but  rather, 
the  rewards  for  obeying  them. — LMO 
Richard  W.  Donahoe,  Danville. 


Swamped 

BRADFORD  COUNTY—  Tim 
Lanasas  doesn’t  believe  he  will  ever 
become  a beekeeper.  A bear  got  into 
his  absent  landlord’s  beehives  and 
messed  them  all  up.  Tim  put  on  a bee- 
keeper’s outfit  and  tried  to  straighten 
them  up.  The  bees  swarmed  all  over 
him  and  when  they  coverd  his  face  his 
nerve  broke  and  he  ran  and  jumped 
into  a nearby  pond.  He  said  they  kept 
him  there  for  20  minutes  and  all  that 
could  be  seen  was  a beekeeper’s  hat 
floating  in  the  middle  of  the  pond — 
DGP  A.  Dean  Rockwell,  Sayre. 

Winter  Feeding 

This  past  year  the  Game  Commis- 
sion began  providing  10-pound  bags 
of  mixed  seed  to  Farm- Game  coopera- 
tors who  want  to  establish  food  plots 
for  wildlife.  The  bags  contain  a mix- 
ture of  buckwheat,  millet,  sorghum 
and  sunflower  seed.  A ton  and  a half 
of  this  seed  mixture  was  distributed  in 
Rerks  and  Schuylkill  counties,  the 
plantings  from  which  will  provide  a 
veritable  smorgasbord  for  the  wildlife 
in  the  area.  — LMO  Steve  Opet, 
Hometown,  Tamaqua. 


Progressing 

CLINTON  COUNTY—  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  Police  Crime  Lab  has 
been  a great  aid  to  us  in  prosecuting 
various  Game  Law  violations.  Of  par- 
ticular importance  is  the  ability  of 
the  crime  lab  to  use  infrared,  ultra 
violet,  microscopic  and  photographic 
techniques  to  decipher  impressions  on 
altered  and  erased  deer  tags. — DGP 
John  Wasserman,  Renovo. 


Like  Orson 

MERCER  COUNTY—  When  Paul 
Popik’s  14-year-old  son  returned  home 
from  a day  of  buck  hunting  with  his 
father  and  was  having  a bite  to  eat, 
his  mother  asked  him  when  he  was 
going  to  get  his  deer.  Young  Paul 
replied,  “Just  like  Orson  Welles  says 
on  TV,  ‘I’ll  shoot  no  deer  before  its 
time.’” — DGP  James  J.  Donatelli, 
Mercer. 


Asking  For  Trouble 

YORK  COUNTY— We  just  can’t 
please  everyone.  Ronald  Seaks  had 
problems  with  skunks  in  the  trailer 
court  where  he  lives,  and  he  even 
assisted  me  in  trapping  and  removing 
them.  When  one  of  his  neighbors 
found  out  what  he  was  doing,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  chew  him  out  because  she 
was  feeding  the  skunks  and  wanted 
them  around. — DGP  Rob  Yeakel,  Red 
Lion. 
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Typical  Detour 

WAYNE  COUNTY—  There’s  never 
a dull  moment  in  this  job!  I recently 
received  a call  to  rescue  a bear  that 
had  been  treed  by  a herd  of  cows.  One 
of  our  Clinton  Township  bruins  had 
made  a detour  through  a Creamton 
barnyard,  throwing  the  cows  and 
bulls  into  somewhat  of  a panic.  The 
bear  became  confused  by  all  of  these 
charging  animals  and  climbed  a small 
cherry  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  yard. 
The  bear’s  retreat  was  effectively 
blocked  by  an  electric  fence  at  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  the  cows  that 
gathered  to  watch  the  spectacle.  Our 
poor  confused  bear  made  his  escape 
under  the  cover  of  darkness,  after  the 
electric  fence  had  been  shut  off  and 
the  cows  dispersed. — DGP  Donald  R. 
Schauer,  Honesdale. 


Top  Guns 

FULTON  COUNTY- Our  firearms 
training  for  deputies  is  paying  off.  I 
used  to  be  the  undisputed  master  at 
the  pistol  range.  Now,  I get  beat  fairly 
regularly.  Some  of  my  officers  are 


becoming  very  good  shots,  a classic  ex- 
ample of  the  students  becoming  the 
masters.  Maybe  I ought  to  turn  in  my 
whistle  for  some  ammunition  and  get 
on  the  firing  line  more  often. — DGP 
Mark  Crowder,  McConnellsburg. 


Where  They  Are 

LUZERNE  COUNTY—  If  you 
want  to  help  wildlife,  erect  a pole 
with  a rectangular  box  on  top  which 
measures  approximately  5x5x8 
inches.  You  say  you  want  more  exact 
measurements?  Stop  by  any  of  our 
game  lands  pipe  gates  and  measure 
the  lock  compartment.  I didn’t  open  a 
gate  all  summer  without  finding  a 
nesting  songbird. — DGP  Robert  W. 
Nolf,  Conyngham. 


How  It  Goes 

VENANGO  COUNTY— I had  a 
complaint  recently  about  a beaver 
damming  up  a culvert  and  threaten- 
ing to  wash  out  the  road.  Because  I 
could  not  set  a trap  immediately,  I 
kept  removing  enough  of  the  dam 
every  few  days  to  let  the  water  down, 
keeping  the  culvert  and  road  open. 
When  I was  ready  to  trap  the  beaver, 
a woman  stopped  her  car  and  asked 
what  I was  doing.  I explained  that  I 
was  live  trapping  the  beaver.  She  said 
I shouldn’t  because  the  beaver  was  so 
smart  that  every  time  his  dam  came 
close  to  covering  the  road,  he  removed 
enough  to  let  the  water  out.  I guess 
that’s  the  way  it  goes — everytime  you 
do  a good  job,  someone  else  gets  the 
credit!— DGP  Len  Hribar,  Seneca. 


Unrecognized  Expenses 

BLAIR  COUNTY—  Covering  for 
Game  Protector  Harshaw  while  he 
was  on  vacation,  I answered  five 
wildlife  complaints  in  the  city  of 
Altoona.  Considering  the  amount  of 
time  and  gas  expended  to  complete 
these  assignments,  the  total  cost  ex- 
ceeded that  of  five  adult  resident 
hunting  licenses.  This  is  to  point  out — 
to  those  who  wonder — where  some  of 
their  license  money  goes.  And  as  a 
final  note,  I found  that  none  of  the 
complainants  had  purchased  a hunt- 
ing license. — DGP  Don  Martin,  Holli- 
daysburg. 
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Executive  Director  Retires 


GLENN  L.  BOWERS,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Game  Commission,  has  announced 
his  retirement,  effective  December  31. 

Bowers  has  been  Executive  Director 
since  1965.  He  joined  the  Commission 
in  1948  and  earlier  served  as  a wildlife 
biologist.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Re- 
search, and  Deputy  Director. 

A native  of  York,  Bowers  received 
his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  in  1946,  after  a 
three-year  interruption  for  service 
with  the  Marine  Corps  during  World 
War  II.  As  a fighter  pilot  he  flew  86 
combat  missions  in  the  South  Pacific, 
where  he  was  a member  of  the  famed 
Black  Sheep  Squadron.  Discharged 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  he  returned 
to  Penn  State  and  in  1948  received  his 
master’s  degree  in  wildlife  biology. 


Pioneer  Research 

Bowers  is  credited  with  conducting 
pioneer  research  on  cottontail  rabbits, 
and  with  implementing  one  of  the  fin- 
est white-tailed  deer  management  pro- 
grams in  the  nation.  He  has  continued 
a land  acquisition  program  which 
now  totals  almost  1.25  million  acres  of 
state  game  lands  for  Pennsylvania 
sportsmen.  He  was  the  prime  devel- 
oper of  a professional  forestry  staff 
within  the  Division  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  under  his  leadership  the 
highly  successful  SPORT  and  Work- 
ing Together  for  Wildlife  programs 
were  conceived  and  developed.  Since 
their  inception  both  of  these  programs 
have  been  adopted  by  numerous 
wildlife  management  agencies  in  other 
states. 

In  recognition  of  his  professional- 
ism, integrity  and  leadership  in  wild- 
life management  and  services  to  the 
Association,  Bowers  recently  was 
named  recipient  of  the  Seth  Gordon 
Award,  the  highest  tribute  paid  a 
wildlife  professional  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Glenn  L.  Bowers 


Agencies.  It  was  his  third  major  award 
in  two  years.  In  1981,  he  received  the 
distinguished  John  Pearce  Memorial 
Award,  presented  by  the  Northeast 
Section  of  the  Wildlife  Society,  and 
earlier  this  year  he  was  named  the 
1982  Wildlife  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion. 
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Flintlock  “Unloaded”  If  Primer  Powder  Removed 


Flintlock  rifle  users  are  cautioned  to 
be  especially  careful  during  the  flint- 
lock deer  season  December  15-18.  Few 
flintlock  accidents  have  been  recorded 
in  the  past,  and  the  Game  Commission 
hopes  the  fine  safety  record  can  be 
maintained. 

To  avoid  hardships  on  flintlock 
users,  the  Game  Commission  previ- 
ously ruled  that  flintlocks  are  consid- 
ered “unloaded”  if  the  primer  powder  is 
removed  from  the  pan.  The  Game  Law 
provides  that  loaded  guns  are  unlawful 
in  a vehicle  in  Pennsylvania. 

A flintlock  uses  two  different  types 
of  black  powder,  one  in  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  and  another  on  the  pan  outside 
the  breech  end  of  the  barrel.  When  the 
trigger  is  pulled,  the  flint  strikes  the 
frizzen,  producing  a shower  of  sparks 
which  ignites  the  powder  in  the  pan,  in 


turn  burning  through  a tiny  flashhole 
into  the  rifle  barrel  and  igniting  the 
powder  there. 

It  is  difficult  to  remove  the  projectile 
and  powder  from  the  rifle  barrel  with- 
out firing  the  gun,  so  the  flintlock  is 
considered  to  be  unloaded  if  the  powder 
is  removed  from  the  pan.  Although  the 
legal  requirement  for  unloading  the 
gun  is  met  by  removing  the  powder  from 
the  pan,  some  experienced  flintlock 
users  and  safety  officials  feel  the  pow- 
der should  be  removed  from  the  rifle 
barrel  for  the  firearm  to  be  completely 
safe. 

Regardless  of  the  method  used  to 
unload  the  gun  during  hunting  hours, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  the  gun  should  be 
discharged  by  firing  into  the  ground  or 
a dead  tree  stump  or  other  suitable 
backstop. 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission 

Retirees 

Name  Title  Hometown  Service 

Thomas  W.  Meehan,  Jr. 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Honesdale 

6-01-46-10-09-81 

Leroy  A.  Meier 

Laborer 

Weatherly 

10-20-69-11-26-81 

Janet  L.  Campbell 

Clerk-Typist  II 

Dallas 

7-04-70-12-07-81 

Russell  W.  Meyer 

Game  Conservation  Officer 

Fairview 

6-30-56-12-31-81 

Harvey  R.  Peters 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Beech  Creek 

8-04-55-12-31-81 

Donald  L.  Croft 

Forester  IV 

Camp  Hill 

5-01-50-1-01-82 

Paul  R.  Miller 

Game  Land  Officer  Manager 

Harrisburg 

6-01-48-1-01-82 

John  D.  Campbell 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Dallas 

1-10-70-2-05-82 

Calvin  E.  Hinton 

Laborer 

Howard 

3-18-54  - 3-26-82 

John  E.  Phillips 

Game  Propagator  1 

Williamsport 

5-10-66-3-26-82 

Glenn  F.  Shaffer 

Administrative  Officer  1 

Dillsburg 

4-12-61  -3-26-82 

George  C.  Palahunik 

Waterfowl  Management  Assistant  Conneaut  Lake  10-14-48  — 4-09-82 

Wells  C.  Blair 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Mt.  Jewett 

3-04-75-4-09-82 

Martha  E.  Ross 

Clerk-Typist  III 

Harrisburg 

2-19-71-4-23-82 

Victor  Kosinski 

Labor  Foreman  1 

Moscow 

10-13-64-5-07-82 

James  P.  Roebuck 

Semi-Skilled  Laborer 

Dunbar 

8-02-57-8-27-82 

Vernon  L.  Veronesi 

Game  Farm  Superintendent 

Distant 

4-28-54-7-02-82 

Thomas  E.  Williams 

Game  Propagator  II 

Dayton 

10-07-57-10-22-82 
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JUST  PRIOR  TO  the  recent  dove  sea- 
son my  neighbor,  and  frequent  hunt- 
ing companion,  asked  if  I had  staked 
out  a new  stand  for  opening  day.  Actu- 
ally, I did  have  a new  place  in  mind  that 
seemed  to  have  all  the  ingredients  for 
some  good  wing  shooting. 

A small  grassy  swale  divided  sweep- 
ing fields  of  corn.  At  one  end  a small 
woodlot,  dense  with  undergrowth,  pro- 
vided the  only  big  cover  in  the  immedi- 
ate area.  On  the  small  ridge  just  out- 
side the  woods  stood  a single  tulip 
tree,  the  remnant  of  an  old  fencerow. 
All  the  landmarks  seemed  to  focus  on 
the  woodlot  and  that  lone  tulip  tree. 
Any  doves  moving  past  that  woodlot 
should  pass  it  at  just  the  right  dis- 
tance. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  third  day  of  the 
season  that  we  were  able  to  test  our 
plans.  As  we  approached  our  stand  we 
found  evidence  that  told  us  we  were 
right,  but  disheartened  us  at  the  same 
time.  Someone  else  had  used  that  very 
spot  for  some  furious  shooting  on  the 
previous  two  days  and  they  left  sixty  or 
seventy  fired  shotshells  strewn  over 
the  hilltop. 

Just  a few  days  later,  my  neighbor 
and  his  son  hunted  the  same  area 
again.  Under  a large  hackberry  less 
than  a hundred  yards  from  the  tulip 
tree  they  found  a sight  that  should 
send  chills  along  every  hunter’s  spine. 
The  remains  of  several  lunches  were 
scattered  over  the  field  — left  to  disinte- 
grate or  blow  away.  Cardboard  drink 
cartons,  plastic  wrap,  candy  wrappers, 
even  the  brown  paper  bag  that  carried 
the  makeshift  meal  from  store  to  field 
— all  left  behind  out  of  ignorance. 


It  is  ironic,  and  troubling,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  litter  problem  was  the  first 
great  environmental  abuse  attacked  by 
community  conscious  groups  across 
the  nation.  That  battle  started  over  a 
decade  ago,  yet  it  persists  as  a nag- 
ging and  costly  problem  today.  It  is 
especially  dangerous  to  sportsmen 
who  must  depend  upon  the  good  will  of 
landowners  to  open  their  fields  and 
streams  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

Far  too  many  areas  have  already 
been  closed,  and  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  that  is  littering.  Landowners 
simply  don’t  have  the  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  clean  up  after  a group  of 
“sportsmen”  who  should  know  better. 
At  the  same  time,  those  landowners 
are  just  p.s  proud  or  their  property  as 
we  are  of  our  homes  and  lawns.  Plastic 
shotshell  cases,  paper  wrappers,  and 
aluminum  cans  are  not  welcome  either 
place. 

Understanding  the  mentality  of  the 
litterbug  is  not  easy.  In  many  cases, 
the  litterer  apparently  assumes  his 
small  amount  of  paper  or  few  yards  of 
fishing  line  won’t  make  any  difference. 
Many  small  amounts,  however,  add  up 
to  large  volumes,  and  one  estimate  in- 
dicates that  Americans  produce  20  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  litter  each  year,  with 
a cleanup  cost  of  $100  million.  This 
kind  of  litterer  is  not  really  malicious  — 
just  ignorant  or  careless.  With  the  right 
kind  of  education,  he  would  probably 
change  his  ways. 

Another  kind  of  litterbug  is  tougher 
to  change  because  he  doesn’t  care 
what  troubles  his  actions  cause.  He 
may  even  know  the  dimensions  of  the 
litter  problem  but  cares  more  for  his 
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THE  GAME  NEWS  TREASURY,  a 528-page 
collection  of  outstanding  material  from  the 
first  50  years  of  GAME  NEWS,  is  now  avail- 
able in  softcover.  More  than  a hundred 
stories  and  articles  recall  hunting  customs 
of  long  ago,  the  development  of  Game  Com- 
mission wildlife  management  programs, 
and  much  more.  Price,  $7.50  delivered. 


own  selfish  enjoyment  than  for  the 
common  good.  He’s  probably  the  type 
who  would  recognize  the  litter  around 
his  feet  for  what  it  is  but  walk  away 
from  it  without  concern. 

A third  type  of  litterer  doesn’t  even 
recognize  littering  when  it  occurs.  This 
person  may  be  so  used  to  discarding 
whatever,  wherever  and  whenever,  that 
he  does  it  almost  subconsciously.  Per- 
haps he  grew  up  in  a time  when  the 
family  trash  was  carried  to  a roadside 
dump  or  an  old  quarry  hole.  He  didn’t 
see  discarded  trash  as  a problem  in  the 
old  days  and  fails  to  recognize  it  as 
one  today. 

People  therefore  litter  for  different 
reasons.  They  are  not  necessarily  all 
slobs.  Their  common  fault  is  that  they 
either  fail  to  recognize,  or  fail  to  ac- 
cept, the  responsibility  for  their  per- 
sonal actions. 


Attempts  to  counter  littering  fall  into 
three  general  categories;  law  enforce- 
ment, public  education  and  youth  edu- 
cation. 

Law  enforcement  can  have  a dra- 
matic effect  on  the  litterer  if  he’s 
caught.  Most  litterers  are  not  caught, 
however,  because  conviction  depends 
so  much  upon  the  officer  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time  to  witness 
the  offense.  Still,  strict  laws  are  neces- 
sary to  create  public  awareness  and  to 
create  some  level  of  deterrent. 

Education  is  probably  the  most 
effective  way  to  stop  littering.  Public 
education  through  news  articles, 
photographs,  brochures  and  the  like, 
make  all  of  us  more  aware  of  our  own 
actions  and,  every  once  in  a while,  we 
finally  realize  we  ourselves  are  a small 
part  of  the  problem. 

The  most  effective  tool  is  education 
of  youngsters.  There  is  much  wisdom 
in  the  old  adage  “Train  up  a child  in  the 
way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old, 
he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  Educational 
research  has  shown  that  most  atti- 
tudes and  values  are  already  shaped 
by  the  time  students  leave  elementary 
school.  That  means  good  attitudes 
must  be  formed  early  and  that  poor 
attitudes,  once  formed,  are  difficult  to 
change  in  adolescents  and  adults. 

Conservation  agencies  and  com- 
munity groups  involved  with  the  prob- 
lem of  litter  must  concentrate  on  young- 
sters as  an  investment  for  the  future. 
Stopping  today’s  litterers  is  one  prob- 
lem; preventing  the  litterers  of  tomor- 
row is  another. 

Something  You  Can  Do: 

1.  Make  sure  your  hunting  and  fishing 
buddies  know  where  you  stand  on 
litter. 

2.  Carry  a plastic  bag  and  pick  up  litter. 

3.  If  you  see  someone  casually  litter, 
tell  them  politely  how  you  feel  about 
it,  and  if  they  don’t  carry  it  out,  you 
carry  it  out.  Set  an  example. 

4.  Encourage  your  sportsmen’s  club  to 
develop  an  anti-litter  campaign. 
Most  elementary  teachers  would 
welcome  a homemade  slide  program 
or  a local  speaker  on  the  effects  of 
litter. 
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I FIND  MYSELF  calling  upon  my  depu- 
ties throughout  the  entire  calendar 
year.  From  January  through  December 
they  handle  much  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  wildlife  damage  problems 
and  road-kills  (groans  duely  noted)  that 
might  otherwise  have  to  be  put  on  hold. 

But  it  is  during  the  firearms  deer  sea- 
sons that  I virtually  rely  on  the  depu- 
ties. So  much  is  going  on  during  this 
time  that  there  is  no  way  I could  handle 
it  on  my  own.  The  deputies  readily 
pitch  in,  benefitting  not  only  the  Game 
Commission  but  also  sportsmen  and 
the  general  public  as  well.  We  all  owe 
them  a debt  of  gratitude. 

In  1971,  722  deer  were  reported  taken 
in  Greene  County.  This  year’s  harvest 
should  triple  that  amount.  Correspond- 
ingly, we’ve  been  busier  than  ever  during 
the  deer  season.  Numerous  violations 
of  the  Game  Law  were  encountered 
and  a major  deer  poacher  was  appre- 
hended. . . . 

December  7— Every  so  often  I’ve 
made  it  a point  to  describe  the  office 
work  that  comes  with  this  job.  I realize 
that  reading  about  a DGP  doing  paper- 
work is  about  as  exciting  as  sharpen- 
ing pencils,  but  I mention  it  for  a pur- 
pose. Those  of  you  who  aspire  to  a 
career  as  a conservation  officer  be- 
ware; it’s  not  all  hours  of  endless  ex- 
citement and  catching  your  breakfast 
from  a cold  mountain  stream.  Some- 
times, like  today,  many  hours  of  non- 
stop typing  are  about  all  the  action 
you’ll  get.  Even  in  the  midst  of  deer 
season  the  bureaucracy  raises  its  ever 
present  head  and  calls  for  the  dreaded 
monthly  reports.  So  here  I sit,  zapping 
off  the  monthlies  plus  a substantial 
stack  of  prosecution  reports.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  be  an  errant  cog  in  the 
wheels  of  government! 

December  4 — A day  or  two  ago  as  I 
was  scanning  the  local  newspaper,  one 
of  the  headline  stories  caught  my  eye. 
“Hunter’s  Bullet  Knocks  Out  Power  To 
Thousands,”  it  said,  (more  or  less)  and  I 
could  just  imagine  what  glee  the  anti- 
hunters were  feeling  when  they  saw 
this.  More  fuel  for  the  fire. 

It’s  true  that  among  hunters  there 
are  irresponsible  law  breakers  who 
show  no  consideration  to  others.  But 
they  are  a tiny  minority  and  it’s  not 


By  Steve  Kleiner 
District  Game  Protector 
Greene  County 


right  that  they  are  the  ones  who  seize 
the  headlines.  You  know  you’ll  never 
see  front  page  news  like  “Hunter  Helps 
Farmer  Round  Up  Loose  Livestock,”  or 
“Sportsmen’s  Club  Send  Kids  To  Con- 
servation Camp.”  But  wouldn’t  it  be 
nice  for  a change? 

Not  long  after  the  cable  shooting  I 
picked  up  some  information  about  who 
might  have  committed  the  act.  One 
lead  followed  another  and  sooner  than 
I ever  imagined  I was  confronting  the 
culprit.  And  it  wasn’t  even  a hunter  that 
did  it! 

It  turned  out  that  a couple  of  fellows 
who  were  hunting  took  a break  to  sight 
in  their  rifles  on  a piece  of  plywood.  A 
friend  of  theirs  who  was  passing  by 
stopped  and  asked  to  give  it  a try.  He 
did,  and  through  bad  aim  hit  an  electric 
cable  that  was  strung  near  the  make- 
shift target.  When  the  shooters  saw 
what  happened  they  panicked  and  fled. 
It  was  only  through  good  information 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  came  out. 

The  fellow  who  shot  the  cable  was 
fined  for  his  action,  but  his  penalty  was 
small  compared  to  price  paid  by  all 
hunters  from  the  bad  publicity. 

December  5 — The  first  week  of 
antlered  deer  season  came  to  a close 
today.  My  deputies  and  I apprehended 
many  violators,  most  of  whom  settled 
their  fines  on  field  acknowledgements 
of  guilt.  Other  times,  citations  were  filed 
for  infractions,  but  if  a violation  was 
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minor  or  unintentional  and  circum- 
stances dictated  such,  we  would  give  a 
warning  on  the  matter. 

However,  if  I was  inclined  to  give  a 
warning  today,  one  fellow’s  attitude 
negated  that  option  but  quick.  Deputy 
Bob  Correll  and  I stopped  to  check  a 
deer  hunter  who  was  wearing  no  fluor- 
escent orange.  After  checking  his 
license  (which  was  okay),  I pointed  out 
that  he  didn’t  have  the  required  color 
on.  He  had  been  surly  while  I checked 
his  license,  and  now  he  became  down- 
right belligerent.  After  several  attempts 
to  deal  with  the  man  on  a rational 
basis,  I was  left  with  the  only  means  I 
could  find  to  finalize  the  situation.  I in- 
formed him  that  he  was  being  fined  for 
his  violation. 

I don’t  mean  to  suggest  that  game 
protectors  are  the  epitome  of  patience 
and  affability.  We  have  our  bad  days, 
too.  But  this  fellow  just  could  not,  or 
would  not,  accept  the  fact  that  we  have 
a job  to  do.  His  attitude  was  his  own 
worst  enemy. 

December  7— Today  was  spent  wrap- 
ping up  an  investigation  that  we  have 
been  conducting  for  quite  some  time. 
We  had  good  information  that  a citizen 
of  western  Greene  County  was  involved 
in  a large  scale  poaching  operation.  In 
addition  to  many  deer  being  killed, 
there  was  also  a good  possibility  of 
interstate  transportation  of  unlawfully 
taken  game.  This  led  me  to  call  upon 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Special 
Agent  Dick  Marks  for  assistance. 

Aside  from  SA  Marks,  I had  LMO 
Dick  Belding,  DGP  Bob  Shaffer,  and 
several  deputies  attend  a meeting 
where  we  made  our  plans.  I had  already 
obtained  a search  warrant  for  the  sus- 


pect’s residence  and  we  planned  to 
search  tomorrow. 

December  8—  In  the  morning  our  en- 
tourage of  state  and  federal  conserva- 
tion officers  met  to  iron  out  some  last 
minute  details  and  then  proceeded  to 
the  place  we  were  going  to  search. 
After  the  warrant  was  served  on  a 
member  of  the  household  we  began  to 
inspect  the  premises.  Evidence  was  all 
over  the  place.  It  was  obvious  that 
many  deer  had  been  butchered  here. 
By  the  end  of  the  morning  we  had  gath- 
ered evidence  ranging  from  whole  car- 
casses to  cut  and  wrapped  meat. 

At  the  time  of  the  search  the  man  we 
suspected  was  not  home  and  could  not 
be  located.  But  while  we  were  finishing 
our  business  he  drove  up  the  road  to 
his  home.  To  the  surprise  of  the  offi- 
cers posted  on  the  road,  he  didn’t  stop. 
He  kept  going,  right  on  toward  the 
West  Virginia  state  line. 

I got  in  my  truck  with  Deputy  Gary 
Ireland  and  went  after  him.  When  we 
finally  caught  up  he  was  well  into  West 
Virginia.  I signaled  for  him  to  stop, 
which  he  did.  After  I explained  what  we 
found  on  the  search  I asked  if  he  would 
come  back  with  us  and  discuss  the 
matter.  He  and  his  companion  agreed 
to  go  back. 

It  turned  out  that  most  of  the  deer  we 
seized  could  not  be  explained  by  him  or 
anyone  else  at  the  scene.  I informed 
the  suspect  that  charges  would  be  filed 
and  our  party  of  officers  left  with  nearly 
a truckload  of  evidence  in  tow. 

December  12—  During  the  past  two 
weeks  the  deputies  and  I have  ac- 
counted for  over  two  dozen  deer  that 
were  shot  and  not  picked  up.  Someone 
who  kills  a deer  by  mistake  can  settle 
on  a reduced  penalty  with  no  loss  of 
hunting  privileges,  if  he  turns  the  deer 
in  and  makes  a statement  of  the  facts 
to  a DGP,  but  those  who  shoot  a deer 
and  leave  it  are  a different  matter.  To 
me,  these  individuals  are  the  worst 
kind  of  Game  Law  violator. 

I received  a call  from  a fellow  named 
Dave  Lash  this  evening.  Dave,  who  had 
expressed  an  interest  in  deputy  work, 
reported  he  had  witnessed  a man  shoot 
a doe  deer,  walk  up  to  it  and  then  leave. 
The  doe  was  left  lying  there,  badly 
wounded  but  still  alive,  while  the  man 
went  on  hunting.  Dave  was  upset  by 
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this  and  wanted  something  done.  For- 
tunately, he  got  just  what  I needed  — a 
license  number  that  enabled  me  to 
track  down  the  man  who  shot  the  doe. 

I get  a lot  of  satisfaction  in  appre- 
hending deliberate  violators,  and  this 
case  was  no  exception.  Several  phone 
calls  and  some  investigation  netted 
the  man  responsible  for  wasting  the 
deer.  As  you  read  this,  that  fellow  is 
$200  poorer  and  on  three  years’  hunt- 
ing revocation. 

December  75  — Today,  the  second 
day  of  antlerless  deer  season,  was  as 
hectic  as  you  might  expect.  But  even 
after  more  than  two  weeks  of  exhaust- 
ing patrol  the  deputies  were  still  at  it 
and  doing  a great  job. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  just  when  I 
thought  it  might  all  be  over,  Deputies 
Bob  Cornell  and  Doc  Davey  called.  They 
had  four  hunters  who  had  four  deer  but 
no  Greene  County  antlerless  deer 
licenses.  At  the  same  time,  Deputies 
Jim  Spiller  and  Albert  Brown  radioed  in 
that  they  had  apprehended  two  fellows 
who  were  not  content  to  take  only  one 
deer  each.  With  these  incidents,  plus 
several  people  waiting  at  the  State 
Police  Barracks  to  settle  fines,  it  looked 
like  supper  would  have  to  wait  tonight. 

December  18—  Every  once  in  a while 
harsh  winter  storms  bring  us  forms  of 
wildlife  that  we  don’t  see  often.  Ex- 
treme cold  and  blizzards  eventually 
roust  out  those  water  loving  birds  that 
have  staved  off  migration  as  long  as 
possible.  If  the  birds  wait  too  long, 
they’re  sometimes  forced  down  in 
areas  they  would  otherwise  pass  over. 

Icy  weather  was  too  much  for  a com- 
mon loon  recently,  and  it  found  itself 
making  an  emergency  landing  in  a pas- 
ture in  western  Greene  County.  Even 
after  the  storm  had  passed  it  was  still 
in  a predicament.  It  was  on  a hard  sur- 


face and  couldn’t  get  up  the  speed  to 
get  airborne  again. 

Someone  found  the  bird  and,  think- 
ing it  was  injured,  took  it  to  DVM  Elmer 
Marx  office  for  care.  Dr.  Marx’s  wife 
Brenda  called  me  when  it  came  in.  The 
bird  appeared  in  good  shape  but  we 
thought  we’d  observe  it  a day  to  make 
sure. 

Today  I took  the  bird  to  an  open 
stretch  of  Ten  Mile  Creek.  I released  it 
and  then  watched  it  preen  and  dive  and 
just  paddle  around.  The  bird  showed 
no  fear  and  stayed  nearby,  entertaining 
me  with  its  antics.  After  a while  it 
swam  downstream  out  of  my  sight  and 
back  to  the  realm  of  the  wild  where  it 
truely  belongs. 

December  26—  Deputy  Harry  Gillispie 
and  I patrolled  together  today,  the 
opening  day  of  the  muzzleloader  deer 
season.  What  we  found  astounded  us. 
We  expected  some  hunting  pressure, 
but  not  like  this.  There  were  hunters 
just  about  everywhere  we  checked. 
Muzzleioading  is  really  catching  on. 

During  the  evening  I got  a call  on 
deer  poaching  near  Rogersville.  Dep- 
uty Bob  Correll  headed  in  that  direc- 
tion and  I soon  followed.  Bob  found  the 
vehicle  which  had  been  reported  to  us 
and  upon  an  inspection  we  found  fresh 
blood  in  it. 

We  talked  to  the  vehicle’s  owner  who 
calmly  admitted  to  poaching  a deer.  He 
said  he  didn’t  get  one  through  legal 
means  all  fall  so  he  decided  he’d  get 
one  tonight.  He  didn’t  get  this  one 
though,  because  it  was  confiscated 
along  with  his  rifle  for  evidence. 

This  brings  to  an  end  my  accounts  of 
our  activities  in  western  Greene  County. 
I hope  it  was  interesting  and  helped 
you  understand  some  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  Game  Commission 
work.  See  you  in  the  great  outdoors! 


The  Game  Commission  is  permitted  to  accept  donations  of  money  or  land 
from  any  person,  association,  corporation  or  firm.  Contributions  are  tax 
deductible.  Funds  received  go  toward  purchasing  State  Game  Lands,  which 
are  used  by  hunters  and  non-hunters  alike,  and  for  other  wildlife  management 
uses.  Persons  or  organizations  who  make  such  donations  show  their  sincere 
interest  in  and  support  of  conservation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Game 
Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  for  their  contributions. 
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Chuck  Fergus 


MY  FRIEND  Norman  Dodd  tells 
about  a time  he  slept  out  unex- 
pectedly. In  the  1930s,  he  was  a big 
game  guide  in  the  Absaroka  Moun- 
tains of  Wyoming.  One  crisp  autumn 
day  he  went  elk  hunting  alone.  Dusk 
found  him  far  from  his  cabin.  The 
route  back  was  too  treacherous  with 
stream  crossings,  too  complicated 
with  fallen  timber,  for  a horse  to  nego- 
tiate at  night. 

Dodd  rode  to  a creek,  where  he  un- 
saddled the  horse  and  turned  it  loose 
to  graze.  He  gathered  driftwood  from 
the  water’s  edge  and  deadfall  from  the 
darkening  forest,  and  heaped  the 
wood  on  a sandbar  by  the  stream.  He 
lit  the  pile.  The  fire  brightened  the 
walls  of  trees  enclosing  the  stream. 
The  moon  glinted  off  the  swift  water. 
Coyotes  yapped. 

A Narrow  Trench 

For  an  hour  Dodd  sat  in  the  sand,  a 
horse  blanket  over  his  shoulders,  feed- 
ing wood  to  the  blaze.  When  the  fuel 
was  gone  and  the  fire  low,  he  kicked 
the  embers  into  the  stream.  With  his 
hands  he  dug  in  the  steaming  sand, 
scooping  out  a narrow  trench.  He 
folded  his  blanket  onto  the  bottom, 
lay  down,  and  pulled  a second 
blanket  on  top  of  him.  Enclosed  by 
heat  radiating  from  the  sand,  he  slept. 

I have  never  slept  on  a sandbar,  but 
I have  spent  many  nights  out-of-doors 
— comfortable,  miserable,  revealing. 


seemingly  interminable,  pacifying, 
nerve-wracking  nights. 

Most  of  those  nights  were  spent  in  a 
tent.  The  most  palatial  was  a boxy 
wall  tent  that  you  could  stand  in.  We 
broke  a couple  of  hay  bales  on  the 
floor.  A sheepherder’s  stove  squatted 
in  the  corner;  loaded  with  oak  chunks, 
it  gave  off  heat  enough  to  make  a 
down  bag  too  warm  for  comfort,  even 
though  it  was  December  and  snow 
covered  the  ground.  (In  retrospect, 
we  had  placed  ourselves  in  a terrify- 
ingly dangerous  situation:  a spark  in 
the  hay,  and  the  whole  tent  could 
have  turned  into  an  oven.) 

I started  camping  when  I was  a boy, 
almost  twenty  years  ago.  Then,  tents 
bore  little  resemblance  to  the  light- 
weight, airy,  secure  structures  they 
are  today.  A friend  resurrected  a musty 
canvas  carcamper  that  belonged  to  his 
grandfather;  our  parents  drove  us  to 
camping  spots  because  the  tent  was 
too  heavy  to  carry.  When  it  rained, 
we  could  flick  the  ceiling  with  a finger 
and  start  a minor  shower  inside.  The 
walls  tied  down,  but  not  tightly. 
Once,  a raccoon  entered  the  tent.  Ac- 
cording to  my  friend,  it  sauntered 
down  the  space  between  us,  climbed 
onto  my  chest,  sniffed  my  nose,  and 
climbed  down  again.  He  prodded  it 
out  of  the  tent  with  a flashlight. 

Later,  my  parents  bought  an  um- 
brella tent,  a pyramidal  affair  con- 
structed from  yard  upon  yard  of  green 
canvas.  As  far  as  I know,  they  never 
slept  in  it.  This  tent,  too,  traveled  best 
on  wheels.  One  time  a friend  and  I 
drove  it  to  Assateague  Island,  off  the 
Virginia  coast.  We  set  it  up,  a rain- 
storm knocked  it  down,  we  set  it  up 
again,  a swarm  of  greenhead  flies 
forced  their  way  inside,  followed  by 
clouds  of  mosquitos,  we  pulled  our 
sleeping  bags  out  of  the  tent,  consid- 
ered burning  it  or  leaving  it  there  for 
some  other  unfortunates,  decided  not 
to  risk  my  parents’  wrath,  stuffed  the 
tent  in  the  trunk  of  the  car,  and,  that 
same  night,  drove  home. 

Later,  I acquired  a contraption 
called  a tube  tent.  To  set  it  up,  I in- 
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flated  a triangle  of  plastic  tubes;  these 
formed  a rigid  entrance  through 
which  I could  crawl  into  a tapering, 
plastic  pouch.  The  arrangement  kept 
out  rain,  but  sealed  in  vapor.  When  I 
breathed,  the  tent  filled  with  mois- 
ture-laden air;  the  moisture  condensed 
on  the  tent’s  walls  and  ran  down  onto 
my  sleeping  bag,  soaking  it. 

The  tube  tent  concept  fell  by  the 
wayside  as  a new  generation  of  nylon 
tents  evolved.  I own  a mountain  tent 
that  weighs  less  than  ten  pounds  and 
boasts  a cooking  alcove,  breathable 
top  and  sides,  a watertight  fly  sus- 
pended above  the  entire  structure, 
and  a maze  of  cords  for  anchoring  the 
contrivance  down.  The  tent  resists 
snow,  torrential  rain,  and  gusts  that 
would  have  made  short  work  of  the 
old  green  pyramid. 

Sleeping  in  a tent  you  trust  is  a 
pleasant  experience.  The  last  two 
summers,  a friend  and  I have  back- 
packed  in  Wyoming.  Each  time  we 
took  his  tent.  It  is  a dome  tent,  of  a 
style  that  threatens  to  supplant  the 
coffin-shaped,  steep-ridged  mountain 
tents  that  have  become  so  popular  in 
recent  years.  The  tent  is  roomy  and 
well- ventilated.  Although  larger  than 
mine,  it  weighs  less.  With  an  alumi- 
num frame  that  curves  over  it  on  the 
outside,  the  tent  does  not  need  to  be 
staked  down — the  weight  of  its  occu- 
pants secures  it.  Empty,  it  can  be 
lifted  up  and  moved  until  the  softest, 
levelest  site  is  found. 

The  tent  perched  in  a clearing  like 
a green-and-yellow  spacecraft.  My 
friend,  who  sells  wilderness  travel 
equipment  for  a living,  would  marvel 
at  the  tent’s  efficiency  and  beauty, 
and  question  the  judgement  of  anyone 
who  might  own  any  other  kind.  So 
often  did  he  praise  the  tent  that  I 
began  hoping,  in  a perverse  way,  that 
a seam  would  open  during  a thunder- 
storm, or  that  the  tent  might,  as  we 
watched  from  afar,  be  borne  on  a 
wind  over  a precipice. 

The  tent  worked  well.  The  only 
time  trouble  threatened  was  during  a 
snowstorm.  That  night,  I wakened  to 


the  whisper  of  flakes.  I dozed,  and 
when  I woke  again  the  tent  was  sag- 
ging overhead.  I considered  this  situa- 
tion, got  out  of  my  bag,  pulled  on 
boots,  and  went  out  to  brush  off  a foot 
of  powder.  The  next  day,  we  met  a 
solitary  traveler.  He  reported  that  he 
had  slept  through  the  storm  until  his 
tent  collapsed  on  top  of  him.  Even 
then,  he  said,  he  barely  wakened.  He 
speculated  that  he  might  have  died  if 
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he  hadn’t  roused  himself:  the  snow 
could  have  sealed  his  tent  around  him 
so  tightly  that  he  might  have  suffo- 
cated. 

When  the  weather  permits  it,  the 
best  outdoor  sleeping  is  accomplished 
without  a tent.  With  no  walls  or  ceil- 
ing to  hold  it  out,  the  night  embraces 
you.  Dew  dampens  your  shoulders. 
Breezes  carry  scents — the  hay  smell  of 
ferns,  ocean  salt,  the  damp,  black 
smell  of  humus.  Bugs  must  be  toler- 
ated, but,  in  return,  you  earn  the 
snorting  of  deer,  the  glow  of  foxfire, 
and  sudden  streaks  of  shooting  stars. 
You  waken  at  first  light,  drift  back, 
waken,  drowse  again.  After  catnap- 
ping for  an  hour,  you  feel  as  if  you 
have  slept  very  late  when,  in  fact,  you 
rise  earlier  than  you  ever  get  out  of 
your  bed  at  home. 

Before  the  outdoor  magazines  de- 
veloped a fixation  for  telling  you  how 
to  do  everything,  they  used  to  run  ad- 
venture stories.  Many  were  illustrated 
with  drawings  of  rough-featured  men 
lying  back  in  their  sleeping  bags, 
fingers  laced  behind  their  heads,  cof- 
fee pots  on  the  fire,  Winchesters  at 
their  sides.  These,  I knew,  were  real 
men.  They  disdained  tents.  They  did 
not  bother  to  stretch  the  covers  of 
their  sleeping  bags  over  a framework 
of  sticks,  to  make  little  shelters  for 
their  faces,  as  did  the  cleancut  men  in 
the  Sears  catalog. 


My  friends  and  I admired  the  real 
men.  We  would  take  our  22s  and  sleep- 
ing bags,  and  go  sleep  under  the  stars. 
One  evening,  three  of  us  camped  in  a 
pine  woods  near  home.  We  spread  our 
bags  on  a heap  of  dry  pinecone  scales 
— built  a fire,  told  stories,  drifted  off 
to  sleep. 

At  dawn,  I wakened  to  a blow  on 
my  shoulder.  My  companions  lay 
motionless,  wormed  deep  in  their  bags. 
A chirring  rang  out  overhead.  As  I 
looked  through  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  a pinecone  came  hurtling  through 
the  dim  light,  whacking  limbs,  dis- 
lodging needles,  and  landing  with  a 
thump  beside  my  head.  I spotted  a red 
squirrel  on  a limb.  Its  tail  whipped  up 
and  down,  scolding  us.  I had  been 
cold  all  night;  I was  still  cold,  and  I 
knew  I would  not  be  able  to  get  back 
to  sleep.  , 

I eased  my  hand  out  of  the  bag  and 
found  the  22.  A box  of  cartridges  lay 
close  by,  and  I fished  one  out.  I loaded, 
closed  the  bolt  gently.  My  friends  still 
slept.  I aimed  at  the  squirrel  and 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  shot  echoed 
through  the  woods,  and  my  friends’ 
wide-eyed  faces  came  popping  out  of 
their  bags.  I had  missed.  Breakfast 
time. 

We  slept  cold  too  often  back  then. 
Many  nights  I would  waken  in  the 
dark,  shivering  and  bladder-full, 
wishing  for  morning,  swearing  that  I 
would  never  sleep  out  again.  Merci- 
fully, down  came  into  my  life.  Down 
— the  soft,  fluffy  underfeathers  of 
birds,  most  notably  ducks  and  geese. 
Down — if  you  kept  it  dry,  it  would 
keep  you  warm.  Now,  I could  sleep 
outside  in  January.  Down  was  light, 
compact  (you  could  jam  a whole  sleep- 
ing bag  into  a bread  sack),  and,  when 
I learned  about  it,  inexpensive,  not 
yet  having  been  seized  upon  by  fashion 
designers  for  stuffing  the  coats  of  soci- 
ety women  and  college  students. 

I own  two  down  sleeping  bags — a 
one-pounder  for  summer,  and  a two- 
pounder  for  spring  and  fall.  For 
winter  camping,  the  summer  bag  slips 
inside  the  heavier  mummy. 
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Mummy  bags  are  comfortable,  but 
not  for  the  claustrophobic.  A jammed 
zipper  will  imprison  you  in  warmth 
all  night.  One  time  in  the  Rockies,  we 
camped  in  a tiny  bowl  surrounded  by 
cliffs.  That  night,  the  temperature 
dropped,  freezing  water  in  the  cliffs, 
breaking  rocks  loose.  We  lay  trussed 
up  like  pigs  in  blankets,  listening  to 
the  boulders  clacking,  praying  that 
the  slides  would  peter  out  before  they 
reached  us. 

On  several  recent  trips,  I’ve  carried 
a rain  poncho  that  doubles  as  a tent. 
By  adding  a few  light  aluminum  poles 
and  running  lines  to  nearby  trees,  I 
can  fashion  a sturdy  awning.  A new 
product,  touted  as  the  ultimate  per- 
sonal shelter,  is  the  bivvy  sack,  a 
nylon  envelope  that  zips  around  your 
sleeping  bag.  I considered  buying  one, 
but  it  looked  too  much  like  a tube 
tent. 

Most  nights  that  we  sleep  outdoors. 
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we  pitch  a tent  just  in  case,  spread  a 
plastic  sheet  and  a foam  pad  on  the 
ground  outside,  and  fluff  up  the 
mummy  bags.  We  snuggle  into  our 
warm  coccoons  as  the  wind  dies,  the 
stars  sharpen,  and  the  temperature 
plummets. 

Often  we  lie  awake  and  trade  stor- 
ies. I like  to  tell  the  one  about  my  old 
friend,  the  hunting  guide,  who,  with 
his  ingenuity,  turned  a sandbar  into  a 
warm,  inviting  bed.  I never  tell  the 
whole  story,  though.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  he  got  cold.  Had  to  get  up 
and  huddle  by  a fire  until  dawn. 


8cck&  in  &rief . . . 

(Order  from  publisher,  not  from  Game  Commission) 


The  Bedford  County  Gunsmiths  and 
Gunmakers,  by  Vaughn  E.  and  James 
B.  Whisker,  Old  Bedford  Village,  220 
North  (Business),  Bedford,  PA  15522, 43 
pp.,  paperbound,  $2.75  delivered.  An 
historical  account  of  early  19th  century 
gunmaking  and  the  men  who  devel- 
oped the  Bedford  County  style  of  the 
Pennsylvania-Kentucky  rifle. 

The  Mammals  of  North  America,  by 
E.  Raymond  Hall,  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
Inc.,  One  Wiley  Drive,  Somerset,  New 
Jersey  08873,  two  volumes,  1271  pp., 
$80.  A taxonomic  guide  to  the  3600 
mammals  (counting  subspecies)  found 
from  Panama  to  Greenland,  including 
range  maps,  skull  drawings  and  sys- 
tematic keys  to  aid  in  identification. 
This  scientific  authority,  although  not 
designed  for  general  home  use,  is  a 
must  for  libraries  and  wildlife  profes- 
sionals. 


A Guide  to  Hawk  Watching  in  North 
America,  by  Donald  J.  Heintzelman, 
Pennsylvania  State  University  Press, 
215  Wagner  Building,  University  Park, 
PA  16802,  284  pp.,  $6.95  paper,  $12.95 
clothbound.  A complete  guide  to  an  in- 
creasingly popular  outdoor  activity. 
Natural  history,  equipment  and  the  ef- 
fects of  weather  on  migrations  are  all 
covered,  and  a state-by-state  rundown 
of  hawk  watching  areas  follows.  A use- 
ful addition  to  any  birdwatcher’s  li- 
brary. 

The  Compleat  Outdoorsman,  by  Don 
Geary,  TAB  Books  Inc.,  Blue  Ridge 
Summit,  PA  17214,  336  pp.,  $19.95  hard- 
bound, $12.95  paperback.  Good  read- 
ing with  something  for  everyone  who 
enjoys  the  outdoors.  The  helpful  tips 
and  suggestions  are  sure  to  make  your 
next  trip  afield,  whether  it’s  hunting, 
fishing  or  backpacking,  more  enjoyable. 
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Four  days  to  . . . 


Share  the  Shooting 

By  Keith  C.  Schuyler 


WITH  THE  SOMEWHAT  abbre- 
viated bowhunter-muzzleloader 
combined  season  opening  Wednesday, 
December  15,  it  poses  a special  chal- 
lenge for  both  groups  of  hunters. 
Coming  directly  on  the  heels  of  the 
two-day  antlerless  deer  gunning  sea- 
son, the  four-day  special  inning  occa- 
sions new  considerations. 

Without  the  ten  or  so  days  for  deer 
to  settle  down  following  the  antlerless 
season  as  in  the  past,  animals  will  be 
much  more  wary  than  usual.  Fewer 
antlered  deer  will  have  dropped  their 
racks.  The  chance  of  snow  is  some- 
what reduced  although  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  have  a white  woodland  from 
the  first  of  December.  Many  smart 
deer  will  be  hiding  in  brushrows,  high 
weeds,  and  isolated  woods  patches 
that  are  often  passed  up  by  hunters  in 
the  “regular”  seasons. 

The  situation  engenders  perhaps  a 


new  look  at  an  old  method — driving 
deer.  There  was  a time  when  this  was 
the  accepted,  rather  than  a special, 
way  to  get  shooting.  Deer  were  sub- 
stantially fewer,  and  chances  for  the 
individual  to  score  were  much  less.  In 
fact,  those  who  went  it  alone  to  take 
individual  stands  in  the  method 
known  locally  as  “still”  hunting,  were 
frowned  upon  as  “pot”  hunters.  Such 
hunters  and  hunting  were  in  disfavor 
because  opportunities  frequently  re- 
sulted from  the  hard  work  of  others 
drive-hunting  in  a disassociated  group. 

Actually  the  word  “pot”  when  used 
in  regard  to  hunting  has  a basic  defi- 
nition which  is  not  quite  fair  to  the 
average  hunter  who  goes  it  alone.  A 
“pothunter,”  according  to  old  English 
from  which  it  derives,  is  one  who 
“shoots  chiefly  to  fill  his  bag  without 
regard  for  the  rules  or  the  spirit  of 
sport.”  While  there  are  those  who 
deliberately  place  themselves  between 
drivers  and  standers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  setup,  such  fellows  are  rela- 
tively rare. 

As  the  number  of  deer  increased 
under  Game  Commission  administra- 
tion, hunting  by  the  individual  was 
more  frequently  profitable.  Still  hunt- 
ing became  more  and  more  accept- 
able. It  finally  reached  the  point 
where  driving  for  deer,  except  in  the 
very  remote  areas,  was  less  likely  to 
send  animals  through  to  the  waiting 
standers  than  to  someone  in  between 
who  collected  the  venison. 

With  the  advent  of  a special  arch- 
ery season  in  1951,  the  practice  of 


CHANCES  OF  SUCCESS  can  be  increased 
if  archers  and  hunters  using  flintlocks  join 
forces  and  practice  the  driving  technique 
for  deer  hunting. 


driving  was  revived.  Hunters  who 
were  simply  minding  their  own  busi- 
ness but  got  caught  up  in  the  drive 
continued  to  be  something  of  a prob- 
lem. But  the  biggest  problem  then  as 
today  was  in  finding  a group  of 
knowledgeable  archers  who  could 
make  this  type  of  hunting  pay  off. 
With  the  advent  of  the  late  archery 
season,  driving  had  fewer  problems  as 
there  were  considerably  fewer  hunters 
remaining  who  had  not  scored  either 
in  the  archery  or  the  gunning  seasons 
and  who  were  willing  to  brave  the  fre- 
quently inclement  weather  of  late  De- 
cember and  early  January. 

Introduction  of  the  special  muzzle- 
loader  season  coincident  with  the 
archery  season  brought  a new  dimen- 
sion into  the  hunting  picture.  Each 
group  shares  a similar  aim  in  revert- 
ing to  somewhat  primitive  arms  to 
take  a deer,  and  they  are  compatible 
in  intention.  In  fact,  quite  a number 
of  my  hunting  acquaintances  utilize 
the  bow  during  the  regular  archery 
season  and  then  switch  to  the  muzzle- 
loader  for  the  late  season — if  not  yet 
successful.  Consequently,  some  of  our 
late-season  drives  in  recent  years  have 
been  a mixture  of  bowhunters  and 
muzzleloaders.  * 

Most  important  in  getting  together 
with  a group  is  to  choose  those  who 
are  topnotch  hunters.  In  any  hunt 
where  the  driving  method  is  utilized, 
a slow  approach  is  vital.  Driving  is 
merely  a loose  term  applied  to  the 
method  for  want  of  a better  word.  Ac- 
tually, the  job  of  the  drivers  is  simply 
to  move  the  deer  out  of  their  coverts. 
The  animals  will  take  their  own  direc- 
tion in  any  event,  and  the  less  distur- 
bance to  move  them,  the  more  likely 
that  they  will  sneak  out  at  a leisured 
pace.  Sending  deer  through  on  full 
run  is  of  little  practical  benefit  to  an 
archer  or  a muzzleloader. 


A SMALL  group  of  hunters  is  more  efficient 
for  covering  hunting  areas  and  moving  deer 
properly  to  obtain  better  shooting  oppor- 
tunities. 


Setting  up  a line  of  standers  is  of 
equal  importance.  Undue  noise  when 
walking  or  careless  talking  will  pin- 
point the  location  of  every  stander. 
When  deer  do  move,  they  will  cer- 
tainly avoid  the  source  of  such  care- 
lessness. Either  they  will  sneak  out  the 
side  of  the  drive,  or  they  may  barrel 
through  standers  or  drivers  in  an 
effort  to  escape  unscathed.  There  are 
usually  some  hunters  in  our  area  who 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  get  out  in 
the  woods  again  with  a purpose  even 
though  they  have  already  filled  their 
deer  tags.  Even  though  they  are  only 
permitted  to  drive,  by  law,  they  enjoy 
the  outing  and  the  opportunity  to  help 
fellow  hunters.  The  fact  that  they 
have  already  scored  might  be  taken  as 
a clue  to  their  ability  to  be  good 
drivers. 

Wear  Fluorescent  Orange 

With  the  possibility  of  a greater  con- 
centration of  hunters  than  usual  in  the 
shortened  season,  wearing  a fluores- 
cent orange  cap  or  at  least  a swatch  of 
orange  on  apparel  is  advisable. 
Splotching  such  color  with  intermit- 
tent patches  of  black  or  another  dark 
color  will  provide  a camouflage  effect 
without  destroying  the  efficacy  of  the 
bright  color  as  a safety  measure. 

It  is  well  to  avoid  too  large  a group 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  rela- 
tions as  well  as  manageability.  Unin- 
formed persons  may  take  a dim  view 
of  a large  collection  of  hunters  despite 
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YOU  ARE  apt  to  find  state-owned  property 
occupied.  But  due  to  their  limited  numbers, 
archers  and  flintlock  users  rarely  crowd  any 
hunting  areas. 

y «!'*■ 

the  difficulties  that  hunters  face  in 
simply  trying  to  get  a shot  at  a deer. 
And,  trying  to  hold  the  noise  level 
down  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  hunters  in  any  one  group. 

Of  course,  other  hunters  will  be  un- 
intentionally overrun  when  driving 
for  deer.  It  is  a rare  occasion  today 
when  someone  deliberately  places  him- 
self in  a drive  to  take  advantage  of  the 
activity.  Most  will  have  been  standing 
or  sitting  at  the  same  spot  for  hours 
before  a drive  comes  along  to  mess  up 
their  stands  for  more  hours  to  come. 
While  such  hunters  may  be  temporary 
beneficiaries  of  drives  that  come  their 
way,  they  would  probably  prefer  that 
their  areas  be  left  undisturbed.  They 
certainly  are  not  pothunters  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination. 


Experience  has  shown  that  many 
who  post  their  properties  for  earlier 
hunts  may  be  more  liberal  in  the  later 
season.  They  may  have  posted  to  pro- 
tect hunting  rights  for  themselves  or 
friends  who  have  scored  or  left  the 
hunting  scene  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. On  state-owned  property,  or 
land  left  open  for  hunting,  you  are 
more  apt  to  find  it  occupied.  But,  by 
their  limited  numbers,  archers  rarely 
crowd  any  hunting  areas. 

Maintaining  a roster  can  be  a chore 
unless  all  members  of  a party  are  com- 
mitted to  a full  day’s  hunt.  Those  who 
suddenly  remember  something  urgent 
to  be  done  if  the  going  gets  tough,  or 
want  to  watch  an  afternoon  football 
game  on  television,  can  make  it  rough 
on  the  group  captain.  Finding  a couple 
of  hunters  missing  after  a drive  with- 
out knowledge  of  whether  they  are 
lost  or  headed  for  home  produces  real 
headaches  and  uncertainty.  It  is 
necessary  to  keep  a roster  any  time 
there  are  five  or  more  in  the  hunting 
party.  It  can  be  embarrassing  if  a 
game  protector  makes  a check  and  all 
members  cannot  be  accounted  for. 

Planning  a group  hunt  does  not 
necessarily  eliminate  the  opportunity 
for  each  hunter  to  take  advantage  of 
the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon 
stands.  We  often  plan  to  meet  at  a 
designated  spot  to  begin  drives  well 
after  daylight  arrives.  Then  we  break 
up  in  time  so  that  anyone  who  desires 
can  catch  the  last  hour  or  two  at  some 
favorite  spot. 

This  system  is  much  more  useful 
during  the  October  season  when  day- 
light hours  are  relatively  long.  This 
December  the  late  season  falls  close  to 
the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  December 
21,  the  winter  solstice,  and  there  isn’t 
much  time  to  juggle.  Further,  the 
sometimes  inclement  weather  may  dis- 
courage solitary  stands  for  deer. 

Two  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
in  attempting  to  drive  deer  are,  first, 
in  the  choice  of  territory,  and  secondly, 
in  the  amount  of  territory  to  be  cov- 
ered. Of  course,  both  considerations 
are  governed  somewhat  by  the  number 
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of  hunters,  the  type  of  terrain,  and  the 
time  of  year. 

One  hunter  can  effectively  cover 
substantially  more  ground  under 
sparse  foliage  of  mid-December  when 
compared  to  the  heavy  vegetation  and 
leaf  cover  of  October.  Whereas  driv- 
ing in  the  earlier  month  is  generally  a 
man-to-man  proposition,  open  forests 
of  approaching  winter  make  it  prac- 
tical to  have  considerably  fewer 
drivers  for  the  number  of  standers. 
Standers  can  usually  cover  space 
limited  on  each  side  only  by  what  for 
each  individual  is  a practical  shooting 
distance.  In  total,  then,  a much 
smaller  group  can  cover  a much  larger 
section  in  December  than  would  be 
required  in  October. 

Thoroughly  Cover 

Attempts  to  cover  too  large  an  area 
will  give  the  advantage  to  the  quarry 
which  has  just  had  over  six  weeks  of 
practice  evading  hunters.  It  is  better 
to  thoroughly  cover  a small  woods 
patch  than  to  challenge  a big  section 
of  woodland  even  though  the  likeli- 
hood of  finding  deer  may  favor  the 
larger  territory.  Timing,  patience, 
and  stealth  are  important  wherever 
you  hunt  with  others. 

Whether  or  not  there  is  snow,  deer 
will  be  working  toward  and  in  the 
lowlands  as  feed  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  them.  Since  they  tend  to 
stay  close  to  familiar  haunts,  they 
won’t  be  far  from  where  you  saw 
them  in  the  earlier  seasons.  But  they 
will  favor  isolated  cover  that  hunters 
repeatedly  pass  up  for  “good”  spots. 
Several  years  ago  I sent  sixteen  deer  to 
standers  from  a small  patch  of  old 
ground  in  the  midst  of  a farming  area 
— in  January. 

Except  where  animals  have  suffi- 
cient cover  and  feed  in  the  highlands 
— i.e.,  mountain  deer — they  will 
make  hunting  easier.  Finding  may  be 


THE  AUTHOR  recommends  establishing 
meeting  times  ahead  and  keeping  talking 
and  signaling  to  a minimum  so  as  not  to 
alert  the  quarry. 

much  tougher  than  previously,  but 
there  are  always  plenty  of  deer  re- 
maining. At  least  this  has  been  the 
story  for  many  years — as  proven  by 
the  heavy  annual  harvest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

With  the  privilege  of  taking  any 
deer  during  the  four-day  season,  there 
is  a better  than  average  chance  of  see- 
ing an  antlered  animal.  Hunting 
comes  about  ten  days  earlier  than  in 
the  past — a period  during  which 
many  bucks  may  shed  their  antlers. 

But  make  no  mistake  in  thinking  it 
will  be  easy.  Deer  of  either  sex,  still 
under  pressure,  can  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  find  and  kill  with  an  arrow. 
Perhaps  you  can  improve  your  chances 
if  you  are  willing  to  share  the  shooting 
in  a group  hunt. 


•Hunters  are  reminded  that  The  Game  Law  requires  that  if  archers  are  driving 
deer  for  or  assisting  flintlock  hunters,  they  must  have  both  archery  and  flint- 
lock licenses.  Conversely,  if  flintlock  hunters  are  driving  deer  for  or  assisting 
archers,  they,  too,  must  have  both  archery  and  flintlock  licenses. -Ed. 
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THE  LATE  1920s  found  these  woodchuck  hunters  who  wouldn’t  shoot  at  chucks  unless 
they  were  over  200  yards  away.  The  hunter  on  the  right  is  holding  a remodeled  ’03  with  A5 
Winchester  target  scope,  and  the  other  is  holding  a Model  30  Remington  30-06  topped  with 
a Belding  and  Mull  3x  scope.  (File  photo  by  the  late  Jim  Varner.) 


HATS  OFF  TO  THE  KING! 

By  Don  Lewis 

Photos  by  Helen  Lewis 


OMEWHERE  I’ve  read  there  are 
wagon  wheel  ruts  still  visible  on 
parts  of  the  Oregon  Trail.  Ox  teams 
plodding  along  at  five  to  ten  miles  a 
day  are  a far  cry  from  modern  methods 
of  transportation.  While  we  may  never 
go  back  to  the  stagecoach,  hand- 
cranked  telephones  or  the  carbide 
lighting  system  in  the  home,  it  doesn’t 
mean  that  everything  from  the  past  is 
antiquated  and  useless.  Maybe  I can’t 
go  back  centuries  to  prove  that,  but  a 
part  of  the  late  1800s  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  well  right  in  our  modern 
society.  Take  the  30-caliber  military 
cartridge  for  instance. 

Around  1892,  the  United  States 
Army  replaced  the  45-70  Springfield 
single  shot  black  powder  cartridge 
with  the  smaller  bore,  magazine-fed 
Krag-Jorgensen  which  used  smokeless 
powder.  The  new  bolt  action  outfit 
was  officially  called  the  U.S.  Maga- 
zine Rifle,  Caliber  30.  As  a hunting 


outfit,  it  became  known  as  the  30-40 
Krag. 

This  was  quite  a step  forward  over 
the  old  single  shot.  The  Krag  held  five 
cartridges  that  fed  into  the  chamber 
from  a sort  of  box  with  a hinged  load- 
ing gate  on  the  right  side  of  the  action. 
The  infantry  version  carried  a 30-inch 
barrel.  It  wasn’t  the  handsomest  out- 
fit ever  built,  but  the  Krag  had  one 
important  thing  in  its  favor — the 
smoothest  bolt  ever  invented. 

The  Krag  was  the  first  step  in  lead- 
ing to  the  outstanding  military  cart- 
ridge that  would  also  be  acclaimed  by 
the  big  game  hunter.  Rut  that  cart- 
ridge was  still  some  distance  into  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  the  Krag  cart- 
ridge was  found  to  be  more  than  ade- 
quate for  all  types  of  American  big 
game  when  the  220-grain  softpoint 
bullet  was  used. 

The  Krag’s  military  life  was  cut 
short  by  its  magazine  design.  It  be- 
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came  apparent  in  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War  in  1898  that  the  clip-fed  M93 
Mauser  rifle  had  a great  advantage 
over  the  Krag.  The  Mauser  was  loaded 
by  means  of  a throwaway  clip  which 
gave  the  shooter  a greater  advantage 
for  sustained  fire.  This,  along  with  the 
Krag’s  lower  velocities,  forced  our 
military  people  to  take  a second  look. 

After  several  years  of  development, 
in  1903  a new  rifle  was  adopted,  the 
now-legendary  Springfield.  The  ac- 
tion was  almost  identical  to  the  Ger- 
man Model  1898  Mauser  which  had 
evolved  from  the  M93.  Miner  changes 
included  a two-piece  firing  pin  de- 
signed in  such  a way  that  the  striker 
point,  where  most  breakage  takes 
place,  could  be  easily  replaced.  This 
Springfield  was  chambered  for  a rim- 
less, bottlenecked  30-caliber  cartridge 
called  the  30-03.  It  carried  a 220- 
grain  round  nose  bullet  with  a muzzle 
velocity  of  2,300  fps  and  was  loaded 
by  the  means  of  an  expendable  clip. 

The  Springfield’s  quick-loading 
method  was  superior  to  the  Krag’s  box 
method,  but  ballistically  the  30-03 
cartridge  was  no  improvement  over 
the  older  30-40.  It  lagged  far  behind 
Germany’s  8x57  mm,  which  in  1905 
utilized  a 154-grain  spitzer  bullet 
loaded  to  almost  2,900  fps.  To  keep  up 
in  a military  sense,  the  Springfield 
cartridge  was  changed  to  a 150-grain 
bullet  at  a velocity  of  2,700  fps  called 
the  “Ball  cartridge,  caliber  30,  Model 
of  1906.”  In  the  mid-’20s,  the  bullet 
was  switched  to  a 172-grain  boattail 
originally  loaded  to  the  same  2,700  fps 
but  later  dropped  to  2,640  due  to  pres- 
sure problems  with  the  powders  then 
available.  Then  in  1940,  allegedly  due 
to  pressure  problems  with  the  172- 
grain  load  in  the  new  Garand  military 
rifle,  bullet  weight  was  dropped  again 
to  150  grains  in  what  was  called  the 
M2  cartridge.  The  heavier  bullet. 


FRED  ANDERSON,  Kane,  downed  this  doe 
with  a Model  Six  Remington  30-06  equipped 
with  a 2V2-8x  Leupold,  pushing  a Federal 
Premium  165-grain  boattail. 


which  had  been  called  the  Ml  load- 
ing, had  a far  greater  maximum  range 
(approximately  6,000  yards  vs.  3,500 
for  the  M2),  which  at  times  was  sig- 
nificant for  machinegun  use,  but  for 
infantry  rifle  use  the  150-grain  load- 
ing was  perfectly  adequate  and  much 
more  comfortable  to  shoot. 

I want  to  stay  clear  of  the  endless 
argument  over  the  virtues  of  the 
M1903  Springfield.  Its  admirers  still 
claim  it  was  the  best  military  rifle  ever 
produced,  citing  the  high  manu- 
facturing standards  of  early  versions, 
its  accuracy,  and  its  WW  I battle  rec- 
ord. Its  detractors  claim  that  every 
change  from  the  M98  was  for  the 
worse,  and  that  it  has  been  obsolete 
since  1918.  The  true  answer  probably 
lies  between  those  extremes.  The 
Springfield  was  an  acclaimed  target 
rifle  in  the  period  between  the  World 
Wars,  was  used  to  some  extent  as  a 
sniper  rifle  in  WW  II,  and  is  probably 
still  used  by  a few  soldiers  in  brush- 
wars  around  the  world.  But  no  matter 
what  any  detractor  might  say,  it  has  to 
hold  a special  place  in  shooting 
history  because  it  was  the  first  rifle 
chambered  for  the  30-06  cartridge. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  how  long  it 
took  the  military  to  break  away  from 
large  caliber  cartridges.  When  the 
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45-70  (45  caliber,  70  grains  black 
powder)  replaced  the  50-70  which 
had  come  out  in  1866,  the  reduction 
in  bullet  diameter  was  due  to  ballistic 
proof  that  the  smaller  bullet  offered 
better  performance.  It  appeared  the 
30-06  had  finally  put  the  United 
States  on  par  with  other  nations. 

I have  delved  somewhat  into  the 
military  history  of  the  30  caliber  to 
show  it  came  to  fruition  through  a 
long  process  of  experimentation.  The 
30-06  is  a proven  cartridge.  It  may  not 
be  the  greatest  of  all  big  game  cart- 
ridges, but  with  its  wide  selection  of 
bullet  weights,  hitting  power  and  im- 
pressive velocities,  this  famous  old 
cartridge  has  few  peers  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania big  game  woods.  On  top  of 
that,  practically  every  gun  manufac- 
turer chambers  for  the  30-06. 

The  ’06  is  a versatile  cartridge.  Not 
only  due  to  its  excellent  factory  offer- 
ings, but  also  because  it  is  easy  to 
handload  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
case  can  be  wildcatted.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  a touch  of  awe  about  wildcat 
cartridges.  The  very  word  leads  to 
thoughts  of  high  pressures  and  barrel- 
burning velocities.  In  reality,  wildcat- 
ting  isn’t  that  at  all.  In  the  early  days 
of  cartridge  design,  when  speed  was 
the  paramount  goal  for  the  cartridge 
designer,  wildcat  cartridges  were  usu- 
ally pushed  to  higher  velocities  than 
factory  fodder.  That  all  fell  by  the 
wayside  when  accuracy  took  the  place 
of  velocity. 

In  the  wildcat  realm,  the  30-06  case 
has  played  a major  role.  I have  no 
idea  how  many  cartridges  can  be 
formed  from  this  ex-military  case,  but 
to  name  a few — commercial  as  well  as 
wildcats — we  have  the  25-06,  270 
Winchester,  6.5x52  Carcano,  6.5  x 
55,  7 x 57,  8 x 57,  9 x 57,  243,  256  New- 
ton, 250  Savage,  308  Winchester,  358 
Winchester,  243-06  and  the  228  Ackley 
Magnum. 

I won’t  get  deeply  involved  here 
with  case  forming,  but  let’s  take  a 
quick  look  at  the  228  Ackley  Mag- 
num. Starting  with  a clean,  lightly 
lubed  30-06  case,  it’s  run  into  the 


Number  1 form  die  that  shoves  the 
shoulder  back  roughly  V4  inch.  Neck 
diameter  is  reduced  about  .010.  Then 
the  Number  2 form  die  reduces  neck 
diameter  to  .285.  At  this  point,  out- 
side neck  diameter  has  been  reduced 
around  .055  of  an  inch. 

Before  the  final  neck  resizing  opera- 
tion takes  place,  the  case  neck  length 
must  be  shortened  to  2.240,  which 
can  be  done  by  cutting  off  with  a 
hacksaw  the  excess  brass  that  pro- 
trudes out  of  the  Number  2 form  die 
(about  Vi  inch) . After  the  excess  brass 
is  cut  off  and  tbe  case  mouth  smoothed 
and  chamfered,  the  final  step  is  ac- 
complished by  running  the  case  into  a 
conventional  resizing  die.  This  fin- 
ishes the  shoulder  angle  and  sizes  the 
inside  neck  diameter  to  .2225  or  about 
5 V2  thousandths  of  an  inch  smaller 
than  the  .228  bullet. 

That’s  the  end.  With  these  few 
steps,  a 228  Ackley  Magnum  case  is 
formed  from  the  30-06  case.  From 
that  point  on,  the  case  is  reloaded  in 
the  conventional  manner. 

The  30-06  case  is  not  only  a boon  to 
the  wildcatter,  but  the  cartridge  itself 
is  also  a super  big  game  round — 
maybe  even  the  best!  That  statement 
may  start  the  adrenaline  boiling 
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FORMING  CASES  the  hard  way,  left,  took 
hours,  yet  hundreds  of  ’06  cases  were 
swaged  up  and  down  for  new  creations. 
Above  is  the  30-06  on  the  left  and  the  228  on 
the  right.  The  ’06  case  is  really  pulled  down 
and  shortened  to  make  the  228. 

through  the  veins  of  the  270  Win- 
chester fans,  and  I’m  sure  the  Mag- 
num buffs  will  take  issue  in  a hurry, 
but  from  a practical  standpoint,  the 
30-06  has  everything  needed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  big  game  hunter.  Prop- 
erly mated  with  the  right  bullet 
weight,  the  ’06  is  more  than  adequate 
for  either  whitetail  deer  or  black  bear. 

First,  the  30-06  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  versatile  and  flexible  cartridge 
on  the  market.  I think  it’s  fair  to  say  it 
is  the  standard  by  which  all  other  big 
game  cartridges  are  judged.  I know  of 
no  other  cartridge  that  can  claim  that 
distinction.  Many  times  when  asked  to 
evaluate  a certain  cartridge,  I ex- 
plained it  was  above  or  below  the 
30-06.  I didn’t  need  to  go  into  further 
detail.  If  I had  said  a cartridge  was  on 
par  with  the  8mm,  33  Winchester  or 
even  the  308  Winchester,  more  com- 
ment would  have  been  required. 

This  famous  military  cartridge  has 
a wide  range  of  factory  bullet  weights 
to  choose  from,  starting  at  110  grains 
and  moving  step  by  step  up  to  the 
heavy  220- grain  bullet  used  on  the 
heaviest  American  game  and  even  in 
Africa.  It’s  one  cartridge  that  covers 
the  entire  spectrum. 

I won’t  say  it  handles  the  lightweight 


bullets  with  great  accuracy.  Ballistics 
are  against  the  30-06  in  the  lower 
echelon  of  bullets.  Basically,  the  usual 
Vio  rifling  twist  is  too  fast  for  such 
weights. 

In  range  tests,  I found  the  100/ 110- 
grain  bullets  could  be  pushed  to  muz- 
zle velocities  over  3,200  fps,  but  ac- 
curacy dipped  as  the  speed  went  up. 
It  gets  a bit  technical,  but  the  ballistic 
coeffiecient  of  a bullet  (its  ability  to 
maintain  a stable  flight  by  overcom- 
ing air  resistance)  determines  to  a 
great  extent  its  accuracy  potential. 
For  example,  270  Winchester  fans  are 
quick  to  point  out  their  favorite  will 
shoot  the  pants  off  the  30-06  when  it 
comes  to  lightweight  bullets,  especially 
the  130-grain  projectile.  This  might 
be  true  to  some  degree,  but  the  an- 
swer rests  in  ballistics,  not  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  case  or  make  of  rifle.  The 
BC  of  a 110-grain  308  spire  point  bul- 
let is  .256.  The  same  weight  bullet  in 
the  270  caliber  has  a BC  of  .371.  The 
130-grain  308  spire  point  offers  a BC 
of  .292,  but  it’s  .392  in  the  270.  The 
higher  the  ballistic  coefficient,  gen- 
erally, the  better  the  performance. 

Keep  Velocity  Down 

From  a ballistic  approach,  the  var- 
mint hunter  is  probably  better  off 
with  the  130-grain  308  bullet  for  long 
range  shooting  than  a 110-grainer.  He 
may  sacrifice  several  hundred  feet  per 
second  in  velocity,  but  he  will  connect 
more  times  with  the  heavier  bullet.  If 
lightweight  bullets  are  being  consid- 
ered, keep  the  velocity  down  several 
hundred  feet  per  second.  This  may 
seem  self-defeating,  but  lightweight 
bullets  in  the  large  calibers  are  often 
more  accurate  if  they  are  not  pushed 
to  the  maximum  limit  in  velocity. 
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DON  FINDS  THE  228  to  be  a fine  varmint 
cartridge.  The  rifle  is  a P.O.  Ackley  creation 
bedded  in  a SIX  fiberglass  stock  and  topped 
with  a Weaver  KT-16x. 


Talking  about  accuracy,  the  ’06 
cartridge  was  the  military’s  big  bore 
match  cartridge  for  more  than  fifty 
years  despite  the  fact  that  bullets  back 
in  the  early  days  were  made  with 
cupro-nickel  jackets,  and  barrel  foul- 
ing caused  plenty  of  misery  among 
competitive  military  shooters.  Other 
problems  were  caused  by  the  powders 
then  in  use.  In  fact,  during  the  days  of 
the  Krag  a Captain  Foulke  and  a 
chemist  by  the  name  of  Frank  Hoppe 
took  up  the  task  of  finding  a reliable 
solution  to  clean  such  fouling  from  in 
the  bore.  To  make  a long  story  short, 
they  weren’t  too  successful  until  the 
ninth  attempt  when  they  hit  paydirt 
with  the  famous  “Hoppe’s  Powder 
Solvent  No.  9,”  which  is  still  very 
much  alive  today. 

In  the  early  days,  bullet  making 
was  not  the  fine  art  it  is  today.  Ac- 
curacy suffered  because  of  this.  To- 
day, jacket  thickness  is  more  uniform, 
weight  is  better  regulated,  and  the  bul- 
let is  better  balanced.  New  methods 
for  making  bullets  with  divided  cores 
enhance  the  hunter’s  chance  of  mak- 
ing a quick,  clean  kill. 

In  World  War  I days,  powders  such 
as  Dupont  15  V2  (replaced  with  4064) 
required  about  52  V2  grains  to  drive  a 


180-grain  bullet  past  the  2,650  fps 
mark  in  the  30-06.  When  the  velocity 
was  high,  this  pressure  was  getting 
close  to  the  danger  point.  That’s  not 
true  today.  The  cooler-burning  pow- 
ders of  today  produce  higher  veloci- 
ties without  shoving  the  pressure  to  a 
critical  stage. 

To  attempt  to  give  a precise  load  for 
each  bullet  weight  would  be  pure  folly. 
For  one  thing,  each  rifle  is  different, 
and  it’s  quite  possible  that  the  load 
that  shoots  like  blue  blazes  in  my 
30-06  might  not  act  the  same  in  yours. 
Also,  there  is  the  problem  with  cases. 
To  keep  down  any  likelihood  of  a case 
problem,  it’s  advisable  to  stick  with 
just  one  lot  of  cases.  Mixing  cases  with 
moderate  loads  might  not  make  a 
hunter  miss  a bear  or  deer,  but  a 
higher  degree  of  accuracy  will  be  ob- 
tained by  sticking  with  one  brand  of 
brass. 

As  I mentioned,  the  100/ 110-grain 
30-caliber  bullets  never  showed  me 
much  to  be  impressed  with,  but 
Hodgdon  H-322  powder  works  well 
not  only  in  the  224-caliber  cartridges, 
but  also  can  be  counted  on  to  get  the 
best  out  of  the  lightweight  308  slugs. 
Going  up  to  the  130-grain  bullet,  Du- 
pont’s IMR  4064  and  4320  offer 
several  very  fine  loads. 

In  the  150-grain  class,  powders  such 
as  4895  and  4064  will  hold  group  sizes 
in  a good  rifle  well  below  two  inches 
at  100  yards.  The  165/ 168-grain  bul- 
lets are  the  most  accurate  from  my 
viewpoint.  It  may  take  some  testing 
and  record  keeping,  but  I believe  these 
two  bullet  weights  hold  the  clue  to 
accuracy  in  the  30-06.  I like  slow- 
burning  4350  here,  and  also  4064  and 
4895,  but  if  I had  to  stick  with  just 
one,  it  would  be  4064. 

The  180- grain  slug  is  the  most  ver- 
satile hunting  bullet  for  the  30-06, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
but  the  whitetail  hunter  may  be  better 
off  with  the  150-grain  bullet,  espe- 
cially in  open  country.  I’ve  always  had 
a strong  feeling  the  150- grain  bullet 
was  well  matched  to  the  30-06.  Still, 
the  180-grain  job  can  handle  more  sit- 
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uations.  For  the  hunter  moving  in  and 
out  of  dense  vegetation,  the  heavier 
slug  is  right  at  home.  A number  of 
powders  will  adapt  well  with  the 
180-grain  bullet,  including  4831  and 
4350. 

With  the  top  of  the  weight  line 
220-grain  bullet,  velocities  up  to 
2,500  fps  can  be  reached,  but  drop- 
ping down  a hundred  feet  or  so  will 
cut  down  on  recoil  and  give  just  as 
effective  results.  Powders  such  as 
4350,  H450  and  4831  will  turn  in  fine 
performances. 

I’m  sure  you’ve  noticed  that  I didn’t 
give  specific  powder  weights.  There’s 
a reason  for  that,  too.  It  goes  right 
back  to  what  I said  earlier  about  a 
load  that  works  in  my  rifle  not  acting 
the  same  in  yours.  There  are  so  many 
variables  in  loading,  components  and 
equipment  that  it’s  impossible  to  give 
exact  weights  and  measures.  If  accur- 
acy is  your  paramount  goal,  you’ll 
seldom  find  it  by  going  all  out  for  a 
super  charge  of  powder.  Accuracy  is 
really  not  just  the  result  of  a given 
load  combination  and  the  rifle.  The 
shooter  also  enters  into  the  picture. 


Loads  that  bruise  the  shoulder  will 
seldom  be  shot  accurately.  I’m  not 
particularly  impressed  with  super  vel- 
ocity. In  the  30-06,  I feel  any  good 
bullet  leaving  the  muzzle  above  2,600 
feet  per  second  will  usually  drop  a 
well-hit  deer  in  its  tracks. 

The  30-06  has  a long  and  successful 
history,  from  the  battlefield  to  the  big 
game  woods.  Its  virtues  are  many  from 
versatility  of  loads  for  varmints  to  big 
game  to  target  shooting.  It  has  the 
ability  to  meet  the  most  stringent  de- 
mands of  any  big  bore  rifleman.  Other 
cartridges  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
match  those  demands.  No  deer  or 
black  bear  hunter  was  ever  short- 
changed when  using  the  30-06.  Its 
ballistics  far  exceed  the  needs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  big  game  hunter. 

As  much  as  I like  the  Remington 
7mm  Magnum  and  the  discontinued 
Winchester  284  in  the  deer  woods,  I 
think  I would  allow  my  ballistic  com- 
monsense  to  override  my  emotions  if  I 
had  to  choose  just  one  cartridge  for 
future  big  game  hunting.  You’re  abso- 
lutely right;  I would  settle  for  the 
30-06 — hats  off  to  The  King.  . . . ! 


Continued  from  page  1 

present  good  populations  of  whitetails,  some  people  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  deer  supply  is  inexhaustible.  They  are  unable  to  comprehend  any  possible 
threats  to  this  species.  But  in  proper  management,  the  control  of  harvests  is  essen- 
tial, and  in  the  future  deer  hunting  will  be  subjected  to  more  controls,  perhaps 
eventually  embracing  antlered  as  well  as  antlerless  harvests. 

The  anti-hunting  and  anti-gun  factions  are  not  going  to  disappear.  Contin- 
ued alertness  by  sportsmen  and  others,  and  ready  plans  and  programs  to  com- 
bat expected  onslaughts,  are  essential.  An  expanded  conservation  education 
effort  will  pay  dividends  among  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  who  currently 
are  uncommitted  for  or  against  hunting. 

A continuing  problem  will  be  the  disrespect  for  law  and  order  and  commer- 
cialization in  wildlife.  Sportsmen  must  support  fully  the  enforcement  efforts 
and  officers  of  the  Commission.  Additional  educational  pursuits  aimed  at 
preventing  and  deterring  violations  may  be  helpful. 

Who  would  have  predicted  25  years  ago  that  we  would  sell  over  1,300,000 
hunting  licenses  today?  Who  would  have  thought  in  1973  that  hunting  license 
fees  would  not  change  in  a decade?  So  it  appears  many  challenges  have  been 
met  in  the  past,  and  with  continued  sportsmen  support  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
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New  Jersey  has  become  the  first  of 
the  14  states  through  which  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  runs  to  protect  the  entire 
length  of  the  trail  within  its  borders.  All 
70  miles  of  the  trail  through  the  Garden 
State  are  now  on  protected  public  land. 


During  the  first  eight  months  of  1982, 
there  were  422  confirmed  cases  of  rab- 
ies in  Virginia.  The  species  infected 
were:  362  raccoons,  27  skunks,  9 foxes, 
9 bats,  7 cats,  4 woodchucks,  2 dogs 
and  one  ferret. 


The  peregrine  falcon  hacking  proj- 
ects are  beginning  to  show  tangible 
signs  of  success.  As  reported  in  a re- 
cent issue  of  Audubon,  no  peregrines 
were  known  to  nest  in  the  East  four 
years  ago,  but  this  past  spring  found 
ten  pairs  formed  at  sites  from  Virginia 
'to  Quebec. 


Nearly  $400,000  was  donated  by 
100,000  taxpayers  in  the  first  year  of 
New  Jersey’s  income  tax  check-off  op- 
tion for  wildlife.  Two  biologists  and  an 
information  specialist  will  now  be 
hired  to  further  the  state’s  endangered 
and  nongame  programs. 


The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  reports  that  there 
are  796  species  of  birds  in  America, 
and  oniy  74  are  hunted.  And  of  the  914 
species  of  mammals,  only  35  are 
hunted.  Yet  all  of  these  animals  benefit 
from  the  wildlife  protection  and  man- 
agement practices  being  supported  by 
the  nation’s  hunters. 


According  to  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  Congressional  budget 
projections  indicate  that  federal  fund- 
ing for  natural  resource  management 
will  drop  25  percent  by  1985. 


Each  year,  over  700,000  hunters  grad- 
uate from  hunter  education  courses  in 
the  nation,  according  to  the  National 
Shooting  Sports  Foundation.  And  since 
1949,  when  New  York  became  the  first 
state  to  sponsor  hunter  education  pro- 
grams-all  states  sponsor  them  now 
— nearly  11  million  hunters  have  com- 
pleted such  a course. 


In  1981,  reports  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  the  number  of  licensed 
hunters  and  the  receipts  from  hunting 
license  sales  both  reached  all-time 
highs.  In  that  year,  16,638,584  hunters 
spent  $242,366,371  on  licenses  and  per- 
mits. In  addition,  hunters  spent  close 
to  $121  million  in  excise  taxes  on  hunt- 
ing related  equipment  and  over  $13  mil- 
lion for  federal  duck  stamps. 


The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority’s 
eagle  hacking  project  was  revitalized 
after  it,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, American  Airlines  and  the  Ten- 
nessee Conservation  League  — a Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation  affiliate- 
joined  forces  to  counter  federal  budget 
cuts  which  threatened  the  program’s 
future.  The  Tennessee  Conservation 
League  initiated  an  “Adopt-an-Eagle” 
campaign  which  made  up  most  of  the 
funding  cut,  and  American  Airlines 
flew  the  young  eaglets  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  to  Tennessee  where  they 
were  raised  and  released.  Seven  eaglets 
have  now  been  released  in  the  Land 
Between  the  Lakes  area  over  the  past 
three  years. 


Thirty  people  were  arrested  by  Ala- 
bama state  and  federal  wildlife  officers 
after  an  extensive  undercover  investi- 
gation. And  the  most  severely  sen- 
tenced offender  was  given  a 20-year 
jail  term  — 5 years  for  selling  the  veni- 
son from  an  illegally  killed  deer,  10 
years  for  assaulting  the  arresting  offi- 
cer, and  5 more  years  for  selling  mari- 
juana. 
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The  Tougher  Brother — Robert  L.  Steiner  . . FEB 
Backyard  7-Point — Kenneth  Alexander  . . .FEB 
Gunning  Winter’s  Black  Marauders — 

Don  Grubb FEB 

How  I Got  My  700-Pound  Black  Bear — 

Orwin  Srock APR 

Missing — Jack  Hubley APR 

The  Gift— Bill  Ingham MAY 

My  Gobbler  Jinx — Paul  R.  Jukes MAY 

Tales  of  a Corn  Skiver — W.  W.  Britton ....  MAY 

Dean’s  Jake — Bud  Erich MAY 

Drummingl — Tony  Kastan MAY 

Persistence  Pays — Nick  Sisley JUN 

I Remember  Jerry — Hayes  T.  Englert JUN 

That  Last  Good  Shot — 

Ransom  A.  Blakeley JUL 

Slowin’  Down — Bob  Cubbins JUL 

The  Hunter’s  Obligation — 

Paul  J.  Rundell JUL 

A Hunting  Team — Mark  Schmerling AUG 

Tain’t  That  Easy! — Jon  McClintock SEP 

A Prophecy  Come  True — Earl  Stromberg  . . SEP 
One  September  Afternoon — 

Steve  Vishniak SEP 

Finally — Charles  Bensinger  SEP 

The  Fatal  Miss — Charles  M.  Watkins  ....  OCT 
1943 — My  Most  Memorable  Deer  Season — 

Hayes  T.  Englert OCT 

Over  the  Next  Ridge — Bob  Cubbins OCT 

One  Saturday  One  November — 

Peter  Blackstone NOV 

The  Coverts  of  Home — Nick  Sisley NOV 

Small  Game — Big  Time — Gary  Stoudt  . . . NOV 

Flintlock  Bruin — James  Rosengrant NOV 

The  Long  Table — Glenn  W.  Elison NOV 

Kottontail  Kapers — Harris  DeForest NOV 


DECEMBER,  1982 
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RESEARCH 


When  An  8- Point  Buck  Nearly  Got  Me — 

Daniel  Yurky DEC 

Glass  Sight  Trophy — Howard  Mortimer  . . DEC 
My  Blaek  Powder  Surprise — 

Geri  Lumpkin  and  Bill  Snyder DEC 

Gloomy  Day  Buck — Stephen  Mason DEC 

Second- Week,  Second-Chance  Trophy — 

Dave  Johnson DEC 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Winter  Hiking  in  the  Laurel  Highlands — 


Joe  Luxbacher FEB 

Brag  Time — Del  Casterline MAR 

Water  Disinfection  in  the  Out-of-Doors — 

Michael  H.  Gerardi APR 

Wok  Cooking  Game — Mark  Hicks  APR 

The  Public  and  Wildlife  Law 

Enforcement — Bernard  J.  Schmader  . . .MAY 
Jack  Rough — Senior  Citizen — 

Fred  H.  Servey JUN 

Odd  Call,  Close  Call — Howard  C.  Price  . .JUN 
Human  Hair  as  Deer  Repellent — 

Rod  Nesmith  and  Ron  Keiper JUL 

Fading  Away — Tom  Betts AUG 

Trophies  From  A Dusty  Trail — 

Paul  J.  Rundell AUG 

25- Year  Club OCT 

A Look  Ahead — Glenn  L.  Bowers DEC 


NATURAL  HISTORY 


Save  Money  and  Feed  the  Birds — 

Emily  Grey  VanKersteren JAN 

On  the  Trail  of  a Pennsylvania  Cougar — 

Helen  McGinnis FEB 

Tapestry  of  the  Season — A1  Shimmel MAR 

Trees  for  Tomorrow — Bryce  L.  Hall JUL 

Brown  Thrashers — Carsten  Ahrens AUG 

To  Cut  or  Not  To  Cut — Bryce  L.  Hall  ....  AUG 
Bog-Trot  At  Black  Moshannon — 

Christine  Marro SEP 


Pennsylvania’s  Elk  Herd — Bob  Mitchell  . . DEC 


Reproductive  Biology  of  Pennsylvania’s 

Black  Bear — Gary  L.  Alt FEB 

1981 — An  Exceptional  Year  for 
Pennsylvania’s  Endangered  Wildlife — 

MikePuglisi MAR 

Results  of  Pennsylvania’s  1981  Bear 

Harvest — Gary  L.  Alt MAR 

Bear  424-956 — JackM.  Giles APR 

Why  A Longer  Grouse  Hunting  Season? — 

John  Kriz  and  Lincoln  Lang SEP 

Help  Wanted  From  Grouse  Hunters — 

John  Kriz OCT 

1981  Game  Take  Survey — 

William  K.  Shope NOV 

Estimating  First-Day  Deer  Harvests — 

Bob  Mitchell NOV 


THORN  APPLES 

Thornapples — Chuck  Fergus  . .ALL  MONTHS 

WHEN  THE  RED  GODS 
FROWN  SERIES 


I Shoulda  Stayed  in  Bed — Nick  Sisley JAN 

Red  Gods  and  Blue  Corduroy — 

A1  Shimmel  FEB 

When  Not  to  Hunt  Squirrels — 

Jim  Bashline MAR 

Dark-Feathered  Gremlins — 

George  Reiger APR 

Dog  Days  Can  Come  Anytime — 

Joel  M.  Vance JUN 

Something  Was  Wrong  Somewhere — 

Don  Lewis  JUL 

One  for  the  Bear — Dave  Drakula AUG 

Double  Trouble  On  Ringnecks — 

Keith  C.  Schuyler SEP 

Photo  Foul-Ups — Tom  Fegely OCT 

Balancing  Act — Bob  Cubbins NOV 

Miserable  Monday — George  Harrison  . . . .DEC 
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GAME  NEWS 


Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  Directory 

P.O.  BOX  1567 

8000  Derry  Street,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-1567 


CLENN  L.  BOVVERS 
HARVEY  A.  ROBERTS 
ROSSE.  STARNER 

KENNETH  L.  HESS 
DALE  E.  SHEFFER  . 
LANTZ  A.  HOFFMAN 
JACOB  I.  SITLINGER 
GERALD  D.  KIRKPATRICK 


Division  of  Administration 
Division  of  Game  Management 
Division  of  Information  and  Education 
Division  of  Land  Management 
Division  of  Law  Enforcement 


Executive  Director 

Deputy  Executive  Director 
Comptroller 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 

Chief 


FIELD  DIVISIONS 

NORTHWEST  DIVISION— Jack  M.  Lavery,  Supervisor,  1509  Pittsburgh  Rd.,  Franklin  16323.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
432-3187  or  432-3188. 

Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford,  Erie,  Forest,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Venango,  Warren. 

SOUTHWEST  DIVISION— Donald  C.  Madl,  Supervisor,  339  W.  Main  St.,  Ligonier  15658.  Phone:  A.C.  412  238- 
9523  or  238-9524. 

Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene,  Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington,  Westmoreland. 

NORTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Charles  M.  Laird,  Supervisor,  P.O.  Box  5038,  Jersey  Shore  17740.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
398-4744. 

Cameron,  Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Potter,  Tioga,  Union. 

SOUTHCENTRAL  DIVISION— Paul  H.  Glenny,  Supervisor,  P.O.  Box  537,  Huntingdon  16652.  Phone:  A.C.  814 
643-1831  or  946-7247. 

Adams,  Bedford,  Blair,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perrv,  Snvder. 

NORTHEAST  DIVISION— Robert  H.  Myers,  Supervisor,  Box  220,  R.D.  5,  Dallas  18612.  Phone:  A.C.  717  675-1143 
or  675-1144. 

Bradford,  Carbon,  Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne,  Wyoming. 

SOUTHEAST  DIVISION — C.  J.  Williams,  Supervisor,  R.D.  2,  Reading  19605.  Phone:  A.C.  215  926-3136. 

Berks,  Bucks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phila- 
delphia, Schuylkill,  York. 


GAME  FARMS 

EASTERN  GAME  FARM — John  H.  Bogert,  Superintendent,  R.D.  2,  Schwenksville  19473.  Phone:  A.C.  215  287-8151. 
WESTERN  GAME  FARM — George  W.  Hodge,  Superintendent,  R.D.  1,  Cambridge  Springs  16403.  Phone:  A.C. 
814  398-2212. 

LOYALSOCK  GAME  FARM — Banks  G.  Smith,  Superintendent,  R.D.  2,  Montoursville  17754.  Phone:  A.C.  717 
435-2500. 

NORTHCENTRAL  GAME  FARM — Clarence  G.  Henry,  Superintendent,  Proctor  Star  Route,  W'illiamsport  17701. 
Phone:  A.C.  717  478-2252 

SOUTHWEST  GAME  FARM — Vernon  Veronesi,  Superintendent,  Box  1.  Distant  16223.  Phone:  A.C.  814  275-2515. 


HOWARD  NURSERY 

SUPERINTENDENT— Ivan  Dodd,  R.D.  2,  Howard  16841.  Phone:  A.C.  814  355-4434. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENT — Richard  D.  Furry,  R.D.  1,  Brockway  15824.  Phone:  A.C.  814  265-0456. 


GAME  NEWS 

Says  Merry  Christmas 
All  Year  Round 

1 Year  (12  Big  Issues) 
only  $5.00 

3 Years  (36  Big  Issues) 
only  $ 13.50 

1 Year 

To  Canada  and 
Foreign  Countries 
only  $6.00 

GAME  MEWS 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  COMMISSION 
Box  1567.  Harrisburg.  PA  17105-1567 


WERT 
BOOKBINDINC 

MIOOIETOWN  PA 

FEB  83 

We  re  Quihiy  Bound! 


